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PRELIMISARY     EGOTISM. 


No  one  can  realize  more  viridly  than  I  do,  that  the  History  through  whose  pages  our 
great-grand-chiidrea  will  contemplate  the  momentous  struggle  whereof  this  country  has 
recently  been  and  still  is  the  arena,  will  not  and  cannot  now  be  written ;  and  that  its  anther 
must  give  to  the  patient,  careful,  critical  study  of  innumerable  documents  and  letters,  an 
amount  of  time  and  thought  which  I  conid  not  have  commanded,  unless  I  had  been  able  to  de- 
vote years,  instead  of  months  only,  to  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  I  Itnow,  at  least,  what 
History  is,  and  how  it  must  he  made ;  I  know  how  very  far  this  work  must  fall  short  of  the 
lofty  ideal.  If  any  of  my  numerous  fellow-laborers  in  this  field  is  deluded  with  the  notion 
that  he  has  written  tJie  history  of  our  gigantic  civU  war,  I,  certainly,  am  free  from  like  hallu- 
cination. 

What  I  have  aimed  to  do,  is  so  to  arrange  the  material  facts,  and  so  to  embotly  the  more 
esaentiftl  douuinents,  or  parts  of  doonmenta,  illustrating  tliose  facts,  that  the  attentive,  intel- 
ligent reader  may  learn  from  this  work  not  only  what  wore  the  leading  incidents  of  onr 
ciril  war,  but  its  causes,  incitementa,  and  tlie  inevitable  sequence  whereby  ideas  proved 
the  germ  of  events.  I  believe  the  thoughtful  reader  of  this  volume  can  hardly  fail  to  see 
that  the  great  struggle  in  which  we  ai^  engaged  w.is  the  unavoidable  result  of  antagonisms 
imbedded  in  the  very  nature  of  our  heterogeneoas  institutions;— that  ours  was  indeed  'an 
irrepresMble  conflict,'  which  might  have  been  precipitated  or  postponed,  but  could  by  no 
means  have  been  prevented ;— that  the  successive  'compromises,' whereby  it  was  so  long 
put  ofi;  were— however  intended— deplorable  mistakes,  detrimental  to  our  National  charac- 
ter;—that  we  ought— so  early,  atleaat,  as  1810— to  have  definitively  and  conclusively  estab- 
lished the  right  of  the  constitutional  m^ority  to  shape  our  National  policy  according  to 
their  settled  convictions,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  as  legally  eipounded  and  applied. 
Had  the  majority  then  stood  firm,  they  would  have  precluded  the  waste  of  thousands  of 
millions  of  treasure  and  rivers  of  generous  blood. 

I  presume  this  work  goes  fi.rther  back,  and  devotes  more  attention  to  the  remoter,  more 
recondite  causes  of  onr  civil  strife,  than  any  rival.  At  all  events,  I  have  aimed  to  give  a  full 
and  fair,  though  necessarily  condensed,  view  of  all  that  impelled  to  our  desperate  struggle. 
I  have  so  often  heard  or  read  this  demurrer— "  You  Abolitionists  iegin  with  Secession,  or 
the  bombardment  of  Snmter,  slurring  over  all  that  you  had  done,  through  a  series  of  years, 
to  provoke  the  South  to  hostilities,"  that  I  have  endeavored  to  meet  that  objection  fairiy 
and  fully.  If  I  have  failed  to  dig  down  to  the  foundations,  the  defect  flows  from  lack  of 
capacity  or  deficiency  of  perception  in  the  author ;  for  he  has  intently  purposed  and  aimed 
to  begin  at  the  beginning. 

I  have  made  frequent  and  copious  citations  from  letters,  speeches,  messages,  and  other 
documents,  many  of  which  have  not  the  merit  of  rarity;  mainly  because  I  conid  only  thus 
present  the  views  of  political  antagonists  in  terms  which  they  must  recognize  and  respect 
as  authentic.  In  an  age  of  passionate  controversy,  few  are  capable  even  of  stating  an 
opponent's  position  in  language  that  he  will  admit  to  be  accurate  and  fair.  And  there  are 
thousands  who  cannot  to-day  realize  that  they  ever  held  opinions  and  accepted  dogmas  to 
which  they  unhesitatingly  subscribed  less  than  ten  years  ago.     There  is,  then,  but  one  satfe 
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and  jmt  way  to  deal  wifL  Iho  Im.U  and  ponlloa.  from  time  to  tirn.  heli  by  ooitondlng 
partioB-tM.,  aamolji  to  olt.  folly  and  fairly  from  tl»  'platform,'  and  other  formal  deola- 
rations  of  .ontimont  put  forth  hy  «aoh;  or  (in  tho  ahrenoe  of  tio«.)  from  tho .peeoho.,  m..- 
sage,,  and  other  anthontlo  nttoianoes,  of  their  aooopied,  reeognlud  ohief..  TM.  I  have  con- 
.tantly  and  T.ry  ftooly  dono  thronshoat  thl.  Tolnme.  SoBarding  the  progren  of  Opinion 
toward  ahsolulo,  mivoraal  jn.tiee,  a.  the  one  great  ead  which  hdloWB  elort  and  reoom- 
p«ni»s  saerilioe,  I  haw  endeavored  to  .et  forth  clearly,  not  only  what  my  conntrymen,  at 
dilerent  tlmo^  ha.e  done,  but  what  the  groat  part.o.  into  which  they  axe  or  have  been 
dividal  have  believed  and  Jlirmed,  w.th  regard  more  e.peci.Il,  to  Hnman  Slavery,  and  it. 
right,  and  privilegee  in  oar  Union.  And,  however  imperfoelly  my  t..k  may  have  been 
performed,  1  believe  that  no  preSii.ting  wotlt  ha.  .o  fully  and  eon.i.tently  exhibited  the 
Iniinenoj.  of  Slavery  in  molding  tho  opinion,  of  onr  people,  ..  .ell  a.  in  .h.ping  the  de.- 
tinie.  of  onr  country. 

To  the  fiiture  bi.torian,  much  will  be  very  ea.y  that  now  i.  difUcnlt ;  a.  much  will  m  hi. 
day  be  lucid  which  i.  now  obscure ;  and  he  may  take  for  granted,  and  dispatch  in  a  sen- 
teuce,  truth!  that  have  now  to  be  e.tahlidied  hy  pain.-taUng  ro.earch  and  elaborate  citation. 
But  it  la  by  the  faithful  frilfiUment  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  na,  his  predeccors,  that  his 
labor,  wdl  be  lightened  and  hi.  averment,  rendered  concise,  po.ltive,  and  correct.  Onr 
work,  well  done,  will  render  hi.  task  eaay,  while  increasing  the  value  of  it.  fruits. 

Some  ancient  historian,  favor  their  reader,  with  .peeehe.  of  generals  and  chief,  to  their 
.oldiers  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  on  other  memorable  oeeasion. ;  which,  however  eharac- 
teristio  aud  fitting,  are  often  of  questionable  authenticity.  Modern  history  draw,  on  am- 
pler resources,  and  knows  that  it.  material,  are  seldom  apocryphal.  Tfh.t  rranklin, 
•■VTaiiinBton,  Adams,  J.Ier.on,  laurens,  the  Piuckneys,  K.rshall,  Jackson,  Ol.y,  Calhoun, 
■Webster,  etc.,  etc.,  have  from  time  to  time  propounded  as  to  the  nature  and  element,  of  onr 
Federal  pact,  the  right  or  wrong  of  Sece.mu,  the  eaten.ion  or  re.ttiction  of  Slavery  under 
our  national  «ag,  etc.,  etc,  is  on  record  i  and  we  know,  beyond  the  pcihility  of  mi.take, 
it.  pr»,i«,  terms  a.  well  «,  it.  general  purport.  ITe  stand,  a.  it  were.  In  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  patriot  ..ges  and  heroes  who  made  ns  a  nation,  mid  listen  to  their  well- 
weighed  utterance.  ..  if  they  moved  in  life  among  u.  to-day.  Not  to  have  cited  them  in 
,vpo.uro  and  condomnalion  of  the  novelties  that  have  .o  fearfully  disturbed  our  peace, 
would  have  been  to  slight  and  ignore  some  of  the  nobict  lessons  ever  given  hy  wisdom  and 
virtue  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  recogniie  more  hilly  than  ha.  been  u.oal  the  legitimate  po.iti»n 
and  neccary  iuiluenee  of  the  Newspaper  Press  of  our  day  in  the  discussion  and  decision 
of  the  great  and  grave  <iuestion.  from  time  to  time  arising  among  us.  To-day,  the  history 
of  our  country  is  found  recorded  in  the  columns  of  her  journals  more  fully,  promptly, 
vividly,  than  elsewhere.  More  and  more  is  this  becoming  the  ea«  with  other  countries 
throughout  the  elviiized  world.  A  history  which  takes  no  aeeount  of  what  wa.  said  by 
the  Press  in  memorable  emergencies  befit,  an  carher  age  than  our^ 

A.  my  plan  does  not  contemplate  the  invention  of  any  facts,  1  must,  of  course,  in  narra- 
ting the  event,  of  the  war,  draw  largely  from  .oarco.  common  to  ail  writer,  on  this  theme, 
bnteepeciailyfrom  Tlu  MJieUim  fecni  of  Mr.  fruik  Moore,  wherem  the  document,  elnei- 
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datiag  our  great  struggle  are,  in  good  part,  preserved.  Perhaps  the  events  of  no  former 
war  were  ever  so  fnlly  and  promptly  embodied  in  a  single  work  as  are  those  of  our  great 
contest  in  The  Record,  which  must  prove  the  generous  fountain  whence  all  fature  historiaDS 
of  our  country  may  draw  at  will.  But  I  am  also  considerably  indebted  to  Mr.  Orville  J. 
Victor's  SMory  of  the  Southern,  Eehellion,  wherein  is  embodied  much  valuable,  important, 
anij  interesting  material  not  contained  in  The  Becord.  I  shall  doubtless  appear  to  have 
made  more  use  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Pollard's  Southern  Hutm-y  of  the  War;  which  I  have 
often  cited,  and  shall  continue  to  cite,  for  peculiar  reasons.  Its  author  is  so  hot-headed  a 
devotee  of  Slavery  and  the  Eebellion,  that  nothing  which  seems  to  favor  that  side  is  too 
marvelous  for  his  deglutition ;  so  that,  if  he  were  told  that  a  single  Confederate  had  con- 
strained a  Union  regiment  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender,  he  would  swallow  it, 
without  scrutiny  or  doabt.  His  work,  tlierefore,  is  utterly  untrustworthy  as  a  whole ;  yet, 
iu  certain  aspects,  it  has  great  value.  He  is  so  headlong  and  unquestioning. a  heliever  in 
the  Confederacy,  that  he  never  dreams  of  concealing  or  disavowing  the  fundamental  ideas 
whereon  it  is  based;  it  is  precisely  because  it  stands  and  strikes  for  Slavery  that  he  loves 
aud  glories  in.  the  Confederate  cause.  Then  his  statements  of  the  numbers  engaged  or  of 
the  losses  on  either  side  are  valuable  in  one  aspect:  You  know  that  ho 
the  strength  nor  the  losses  of  the  Confederates  ;  while  he  seems,  in  sf 
have  had  access  to  official  reports  and  other  document*  w  hieh  liave  not  been  seen  this  side 
of  the  Potomac.  Hence  the  use  I  have  made,  and  shall  doubtless  continue  to  make,  of 
his  work.  But  I  trust  that  it  has  been  further  serviceable  to  me,  m  putting  me  on  my 
guard  against  those  monstrous  exaggeration"  of  the  numbers  opposed  to  them  with 
which  weak,  incompetent,  and  worsted  commanders  habitually  excuse,  or  seek  to  (over  up, 
their  failures,  defeats,  and  losses. 

I  have  not  found,  and  do  not  expect  to  find,  room  for  biographic  aocouilts  of  the  gene- 
rals and  other  commanders  who  flgnre  iu  our  great  struggle,  whether  those  who  have  hon- 
ored and  blessed  or  those  who  have  betrayed  and  shamed  their  country.  To  have  admit- 
ted these  would  have  been  to  expand  my  work  inevitably  beyond  the  prescribed  limits. 
By  nature  little  inclined  to  man-worship,  and  valuing  individuals  only  as  the  promoters  of 
measures,  the  exponents  of  ideas,  I  have  dealt  witli  personal  careers  only  when  they  clearly 
exhibited  some  phase  of  our  National  character,  elucidated  the  state  of  contemporary  opinion, 
or  palpably  and  powerfully  modified  our  National  destinies  Thomas  Jefferson  Eli  Whit- 
ney, Andrew  Jackson,  Daniel  Webster,  John  C  Calhoin  Beijanin  Lindy  ElyahP.Love- 
joy,  John  Brown — men  diflering  most  widely  in  mtellectual  ljIiI  er  as  well  as  in  aspira- 
tions, instincts,  convictions,  and  purpose — may  fairly  be  regardc  1  as  in  their  several 
spheres,  representative  Americans,  each  of  wh  m  in  some  sense  c  itril  uted  to  lay  the 
train  which  we  have  seen  fired  by  the  Secession  sts  ct  cur  daj  witl  so  magnificent  a 
pyrotechnic  display,  so  m^estic  a  resulting  conflagration  and  jf  tl  ese  icc  idingly,  some 
notion  may  be  acquired  from  the  following  pages  w  h  le  of  our  ^eneraN  and  commodores, 
the  miniature  Portraits  contdned  in  these  vclumes  and  tl  e  re  rl  of  their  respective 
achievements,  are  all  that  I  can  give.  So  mani  \  attleo  sief,e3  marches  cai  ip  t  gns,  etc^ 
remain  to  be  narrated,  that — ample  as  this  w  rk  noill  seem  to  be  and  capu  ous  as  are  its 
pages— a  naked  record  of  the  remaining  events  ot  the  war,  especially  sin -uld  it  be  protracted 
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for  a  full  year  more,  wiU  test  to  the  utmost  my  power  of  condecsation  to  conclude  the  wort 

ia  soother  volume  of  the  generous  amplitude  of  tiia. 

My  subject  naturaHy  divides  itself  into  two  parts :  I.  How  vx  got  into  tke   War  fir  the 
ITaioa  ;  and  II.  Sow  we  get  out  of  it.    I  have  respected  this  division  in  my  oast  of  the 


present  work,   and  submit    this   voliii 


1  a  clear  elucidation  of  the  former  of  tl 


problems,  hoping  to  he  at  least  equally  satisfaotory  in  my  treatmeat.of  the  latter. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  historian  to  eliminate  from  the  million  facts  that  seemed  important 
in  their  day  and  sphere  respectively,  the  two  or  three  thousand  that  have  a.i  abiding  and 
general  interest,  presenting  these  in  their  due  proportions,  and  with  their  proper  relative 
emphasis.  Any  success  in  this  tasli  must,  of  course,  be  comparative  and  approsiraate ;  and  no 
historical  work  ever  was  or  will  be  written  whereof  a  well-informed  and  competent  critic 
might  not  forcibly  say, '  Why  was  this  fact  stated  and  that  omitted  1  Why  give  a  page  to 
this  occurrence,  and  ignore  that,  which  was  of  at  least  equal  consequence!  Why  praise  the 
achievementof  A,  vet  pass  over  that  of  B.  which  was  equally  meritorions  and  impori^nti' 
But,  especially  in  dealing  with  eventa  so  fresh  and  recent  as  those  of  our  great  convulsion, 
must  the  historian  expose   himself   to  such  strictures.     Time,  with  its  unerring  perspec- 


tive, reduces  every  incident  to  its  true  proportioi 


o  that  we  are  no  longer  liable  to  n 


conceptions  and  apprehensions  which  were  once  natural  and  all  but  universal.  Wo  know, 
beyond  question,  that  Braddock's  defeat  and  death  before  Fort  Du  Quesne  liad  not  the  im- 
portance which  they  seemed  to  wear  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  heard  of  them  within  the 
month  after  their  occurrence ;  that  Bunker  Hill,  though  tactically  a  defeat,  was  practically  a 
triumph  to  the  arms  of  our  Eevolntionary  fathers ;  that  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba 
exerted  but  little  influence  over  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  that  little  of  questionable  be- 
neficence ;  and  that  '  fillibusterism,'  so  called,  since  its  first  brilliant  achievement  in  wrest- 
ing Te!;aa  from  Mexico  and  annexing  her  to  this  country,  though  attempting  much,  has 
accomplished  very  little,  toward  the  diffusion  either  of  Freedom  or  Slavery.  And  so,  much 
that  now  seems  of  momentous  consequence  will  doubtless  have  shrunk,  a  century  hence,  to 
very  moderate  dimensions,  or  perhaps  been  forgotten  altogether. 

The  volume  which  is  to  conclude  this  work  cannot,  of  course,  appear  till  some  time  after 
the  close  of  the  contest ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bestow  upon  it^at  least  double  the  time 
that  I  waa  at  liberty  to  devote  to  this.  I  shall  labor  constantly  to  gaanl  against  Mr.  Pol- 
lard's chief  error— that  of  supposing  that  all  the  heroism,  devotedness,  humanity,  chivalry, 
evinced  in  the  contest,  were  displayed  on  one  side;  all  the  cowardice,  ferocity,  cruelty, 
;  it  to  be  the  truth,  and  as  such  I 


rapacity,  and  general  depraviry,  on  the  other, 
shall  endeavor  to  show,  that,  while  this  war  has  been  signalized  by  some  deeds  disgraceful 
to  human  nature,  the  general  behavior  of  the  combatants  on  either  side  has  been  calculated 
to  do  honor  even  to  the  men  who,  though  fearfully  misguided,  are  still  our  countrymen, 
and  to  exalt  the  prestige  of  the  American  name. 

That  the  issue  of  this  terrible  contest  may  be  such  as  God,  in  His  inscrutable  wis- 
dom, shall  deem  most  directly  conducive  to  the  progress  aS  our  race  in  knowledge,  virtue, 
liberty,  and  consequent  happiness,  is  not  more  the  fervent  aspiration,  than  it  is  the  conso- 
ling and  steadfast  fwth,  of 

New  Tore,  April  10,  1864. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CONFLICT. 


OUE     COUNTET. 


The  United  States  of  America, 
whose  independence,  won  on  the 
battle-fields  of  the  ReTolution,  was 
tardily  and  reluctantly  conceded  by 
Great  Britain  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1782,  contained  at  that  time  a 
population  of  a  little  less  than  Three 
Killions,  of  whom  half  a  million 
were  slaves.  This  population  was 
mainly  settled  upon  and  around  the 
bays,  harbors,  and  inlets,  which  ir- 
regularly indent  the  western  shore  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  a  distance 
of  about  a  thousand  miles,  from  the 
month  of  the  Penobscot  to  that  of  the 
Altamaha.  The  extent  of  the  settle- 
ments inland  from  the  coast  may  have 
averaged  a  hundred  miles,  although 
there  were  many  points  at  which  the 
primitive  forest  still  looked  off  upon 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean. 
Nominally,  and  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  civilized  nations, 
the  territories  of  the  Confederation 
stretched  westward  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  northward,  as  now,  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  giving  a  total  area  of  a  little 
more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.  At  several  inviting 
localities,  the  "  '      ■      •■ 


ed  two  or  three  hundred  miles  west- 
ward, to  the  bases  and  more  fertile 
valleys  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alleghanies;  and  there  were  three 
or  four  settlements  quite  beyond  that 
formidable  but  not  impassable  barrier, 
mainly  in  that  portion  of  Virginia 
which  is  now  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  steam,  of  ca- 
nals, and  even  of  tolerable  highways, 
and  with  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi held  and  sealed  by  a  jealous 
and  not  very  friendly  foreign  power, 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Illinois,  the 
"Wabash,  and  even  of  the  Ohio  itself, 
were  scarcely  habitable  for  civilized 
communities.  No  staple  that  their 
pioneer  population  would  be  likely, 
for  many  years,  to  produce,  could  be 
sold  on  the  sea-board  for  the  cost 
of  its  transportation,  even  from  the 
site  whereon  Cincinnati  has  since 
been  founded  and  built,  much  leas 
from  that  of  Indianapolis  or  Chicago. 
The  delicate,  costly  fabrics  of  Europe, 
and  even  of  Asia,  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  newest  and  most  inland 
settlement  for  a  small  fraction  of  the 
price  at  which  they  would  there  be 
.!_  bought;  but   when  the  few 
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coins  which  the  settlers  had  taken 
with  them  in  their  journey  of  emi- 
gration  had  been   exhausted,  there 
was  nothing  left  wherewith  to  pay 
for  these  costly  luxuries ;  and  debt, 
embarrasament,  bankruptcy,  were  the 
inevitable  results.     A  people  clothed 
in  skins,  living  on  the  products  of  the 
chase  and  the   spontaneous  abund- 
ance of  nature,  might  maintain  ex- 
istence and  a  rude  social  organization 
amid  the  forests  and  on  the  prairies 
of  the  Great  Valley ;  any  other  must 
have   experienced  striking    altemar 
tions  of  factitious  prosperity  and  uni- 
versal distress ;  seeing  its  villages  and 
commercial  depots  rise,  flourish,  and 
decay,  after  the  manner  of  Jonah's 
gourd,  and  its  rural  population  con- 
stantly hunted  by  debt  and  disaster 
to  new   and   still   newer    locations. 
The  Great  West  of  to-day  owes  its 
unequaled     growth     and    progress, 
its  population,   productiveness,   and 
wealth,  primarily,  to  the  framers  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  by  which 
its  development  was  rendered  possi- 
ble ;  but  more  immediately  and  pal- 
pably to  the  sagacity  and  statesman- 
ship of  Jeffei-son,  the  purchaser  of 
Louisiana ;  to  the  genius  of  Fitch  and 
I'ulton,  the  projector  and  achiever, 
respectively,  of  steam-navigation ;  to 
De  Witt  Clinton,  the  early,  unswerv- 
ing, and  successful  champion  of  artifi- 
cial irdand  navigation ;  and  to  Henry 
Olay,  the  eminent,  eloquent,  and  effec- 
tive champion  of  the  diversification 
of  our  National  Industry  through  the 
Protection  of  Home  Manufactures. 

The  difficulties  which  surrounded 
the  infancy  and  impeded  the  growth 
of  the  thirteen  original  or  Atlantic 
States,  were  less  formidable,  but  kin- 
dred, and  not  less  real.  Our  fathers 
emerged  from  their  arduous,  protract- 


ed, desolating  Eevolutionary  strug- 
gle, rich,  indeed,  in  hope,  but  poor  in 
worldly  goods.     Their  countiy  had, 
for  seven  years,  been  traveled  and 
wasted  by  contending  armies,  almost 
from  end  to  end.    Cities  and  villages 
had  been  laid  in  ashes.     Habitations 
had  been  deserted  and  left  to  decay. 
Farms,  stripped  of  their  fences,  and 
deserted  by  their  owners,   had   for 
years  produced  only  weeds.     Camp 
fevers,  with  the  hardships  and  pri- 
vations of  war,  had  destroyed  many 
more  than  the  sword ;  and  all  alike 
had  been  subtracted  from  the  most 
effective  and  valuable  part  of  a  pop- 
ulation, always,  as  yet,  quite  inade- 
quate.   Cripples  and  invalids,  melan- 
choly mementoes  of  tlie  yet  recent 
struggle,  abounded  in  every  village 
and  township.     Habits  of  industry 
had  been  unsettled  and  destroyed  by 
the  anxieties  and  uncertainties   of 
war.     The  gold   and  silver  of  ante- 
revolutionary  days  had  crossed   the 
ocean   in  exchange    for    arms    and 
munitions.     The  Continental  paper, 
which  for  a  time  more  than  supplied 
(in  volume)  its  place,  had  become 
utterly  worthless.     In  the  absence  of 
a  tariff,  which  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress lacked  power  to  impose,  our 
ports,  immediately  after  peace,  were 
glutted  with  foreign  luxuries— gew- 
gaws which  our  people  were  eager 
enough  to  buy,  but  for  which  they 
soon  found  themselves  utterly  unable 
to  pay.  They  were  almost  exclusively 
an   agricultural    people,    and    their 
products,  save  only  Tobacco  and  In- 
digo, were  not  wanted  by  the  Old 
World,  and  found  but  a  very  restrict- 
ed and  inconsiderable  market  even 
in  the  West  Indies,  whose  trade  was 
closely  monopolized  by  the  nations 
to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 
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Indian   Corn  and  Potatoes,  tlie  two 
XDrincipaJ  edibles  for  whieli  the  poor 
of  the  Old  World  are  largely  indeb^ 
ed  to  America,  were  consumed  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  and  not  at  all 
imported,  by  the  people  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere.      The    wheat-producing 
capacity  of  our  soil,  at  first  unsur- 
passed, was  soon  exhausted   by  the 
unskillful  and  thriftless  cultivation  of 
the  Eighteenth   Century.      Though 
one-third  of  the  labor  of  the  coiintry 
was  probably  devoted  to  the  cutting 
of  timber,  the  ase-helve  was  but   a 
padding-stick ;   wliile  the  plow  was 
a  rude  structure  of  wood,  clumsily 
pointed  and  shielded  with  iron.      A 
thousand  bushels  of  com  (maize)  are 
now  grown  on  ourwestem  prairies  at 
a  cost  of  fewer  days'  labor  than  were 
required  for  the  production  of  a  hun- 
dred in  N'ew  York  or  Tfew  England 
e'glity  years  ago.      And,  tliough  the 
settlements  of  that  day  were  nearly 
all  within  a  hundred  miles  of  tide- 
water, the  cost  of  transporting  bulky 
staples,  for  even  that  distance,  over 
the  execrable  roads  that  then  existed, 
was  about  equal  to  the  present  charge 
for  transportation   from   Illinois   to 
New  York.     Industry  was  paralyzed 
by  the  absence  or  uncertainty  of  mar- 
kets. Idleness  tempted  to  dissipation, 
of  which  the  tumult  and  excitement 
of  civil  war  had  long  been  the  school. 
Unquestionably,  the  moral  condition 
of  our  people  had  sadly  deteriorated 
through  the  course  of  the  Revolution. 
Intemperance  had  extended  its  rav- 
ages;  profanity  and    licentiousness 
had  overspread  the  land ;    a  coarse 
and  scoffing  infidelity  had   become 


"That  spirit  of  freedom,  which,  at  the  com 
jeement  of  this  contest,  would  have  gladly 
BaCTifioed  eyery  thin^  to  (be  attainment  of  it3 
object,  has  long  since  subsided,  and  every  eclf 
ish  passion  lias  taken  ita  place.    It  ia  not  the 


fashionable,  even  in  high  quarters  ■ 
and  the  letters  of  Washington'  and 
his  compatriots  bear  testimony  to  the 
wide-spread  prevalence  of  venality 
and  corruption,  even  while  the  great 
issue  of  independence  or  subjugation 
was  still  undecided. 

The  return  of  peace,   though    it 
arrested  the  calamities,  the  miseries, 
and  the  desolations  of  war,  was  far 
from  ushering  in  that  halcyon  state 
of  universal  prosperity  and  happiness 
which  had  been  fondly  and  sanguine- 
ly  anticipated.     Thousands  were  sud- 
denly  deprived  by  it   of  their   ac- 
customed employment  and  means  of 
subsistence,  and  were  unable  at  once 
to   replace   them.      Those   accepted 
though   precarious  avenues  to  fame 
and  fortune,  in  which  they  had  found 
at  least  competence,  were  instantly 
closed,  and  no  new  ones  seemed  to 
open  before  them.     In  the   absence 
of  aught  that  could,  with  justice,  be 
termed  a  currency,  Trade  and  Busi- 
ness were  even  more  depressed  than 
Industry.  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
unfettered  by  legislative  restriction, 
ought  to  have  been,  or  ought  soon  to 
have  become,  most  flourishing,  if  the 
dicta  of  the  world's  accepted  political 
economists  had  been  sound  ;  but  the 
facta  were  deplorably  at  variance  witli 
their  inculcations.     Trade,   emanci- 
pated from  the  vexatious    trammels 
of   the    custom-house    marker    and 
ganger,   fell   tangled   and   prostrate 
in   the   toils   of  the  usurer  and  the 
sheriiF.     The  common  people,  -vvrith- 
ing  under  the  intolerable  pressure  of 
debt,  for  which  no  means  of  payment 
existed,  were  continually  prompting 


public  but  priyata  interest,  which  influences  the 
geoenJlty  of  mankind,  nor  can  the  AmBrioana 
-ny  1-inger  I  oast  of  an  exception."— Wasking- 
h  •,  Letter  to  Emry  LauTeag,  July  10  (1182). 
'Shoddy,'  it  seems,  dates  away  back  of  1861. 
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their  l^islators  to  autiiorize  and  di- 
rect those  "baseless  issues  of  irredeem- 
able paper  money,  by  wliicli  a  tem- 
porary relief  is  achieved,  at  the  et^t 
of  more  pervading  and  less  curable 
disorders.      In   the  year   1786,  the 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  then 
sitting  at  Exeter,  was  &urro\mded,  evi- 
dently by  preconcert,  by  a  gathering 
of  angry  and  desperate  men,  intent 
on  overawing  it  into  an  authorization 
of  such  an  issue.    In  1786,  the  famous 
Shays's  Insurrection  occurred  in  west- 
ern  Massachusetts,   wherein    fifteen 
hundred  men,  stung  to  madness  by 
the  snow-shower  of  writs  to  which 
they  could  not  respond,  and  execu- 
tions which  they  had  no  means   of 
satisfying,  undertook  to  relieve  them- 
selves irom  intolerable    infestation, 
and  save  tbeir  families  from  being 
turned  into  the  highways,  by  dis- 
persing the  courts  and  arresting  the 
enforcement  of   legal  process   alto- 
gether.    That  the  sea-board  cities, 
depending  entirely  on  foreign  com- 
merce, neither  manufacturing  them- 
selves, nor  having  any  other  than 
foreign  fabrics  to  dispose  of,  should 
participate  in  the  general  suffering, 
and  earnestly  scan  the  political  and 
social  horizon  in  quest  of  sources  and 
conditions  of  comprehensive  and  en- 
during relief,  was  inevitable.     And 
thus  industrial  paralysis,  commercial 
embarrassment,  and  political  disorder, 
combined  to  overbear  inveterate  pre- 
judice,  sectional  jealousy,  and  the 
ambition  of  local  magnates,  in  cre- 
ating that  more  perfect  Union,  where- 
of the  foundations  were  laid  and  the 
pillars  erected  by  Washington,  H; 
Uton,  Franhlin,  Madison,  and  their 
compeers,  in  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Yet  it  would  not  be  just  to  close 


this  hasty  and  casual  glance  at  our 
country,  under  the  old  federation, 
without  noting  some  features  which 
tend  to  relieve  the  darkness  of  the 
picture.  The  abundance  and  excel- 
lence of  the  timber,  which  still  cover- 
ed at  least  two-thirds  of  the  area  of 
the  then  States,  enabled  the  common 
people  to  supply  themselves  with 
habitations,  which,  however  rude  and 
uncomely,  were  more  substantial  and 
comfortable  than  those  possessed  by 
the  masses  of  any  other  country  on 
earth.  The  luxuriant  and  omnipres- 
ent forests  were  likewise  the  sources 
of  cheap  and  ample  supplies  of  fuel, 
whereby  the  severity  of  our  northern 
winters  was  mitigated,  and  the  warm, 
bright  fireside  of  even  the  humblest 
family,  in  the  long  winter  evenings 
of  our  latitude,  rendered  a  center  of 
cheer  and  enjoyment.  Social  inter- 
course was  more  general,  less  formal, 
more  hearty,  more  valued,  than  at 
present.  Friendships  were  warmer 
and  deeper.  Eelationsbip,  by  blood 
or  by  marriage,  was  more  profoundly 
regarded.  Men  were  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  they  loved  their  cousins 
better  than  their  other  neighbors, 
and  their  neighbors  better  than 
the  rest  of  mankind.  To  spend  a 
month,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  in  a 
visit  to  the  dear  old  homestead,  and 
in  interchanges  of  affectionate  greet- 
ings with  brothers  and  sisters,  mar- 
ried and  settled  at  distances  of 
twenty  to  fifty  mUes  apart,  was  not 
deemed  an  absolute  waste  of  time, 
nor  even  an  experiment  on  fraternal 
civility  and  hospitality.  And,  though 
cultivation  was  far  less  effective  than 
now,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  food 
was  scanty  or  hunger  predominant. 
The  woods  were  alive  with  game, 
and  nearly  every  boy  and  man  be- 
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tween  fifteen  and  sixty  years  of  age 
was  a  hunter.  The  larger  audsmaller 
rivers,  as  yet  unobstructed  by  the 
dams  and  wheels  of  the  cotton-spin- 
ner and  power-loom  weaver,  abound- 
ed in  excellent  fish,  and  at  seasons 
fairly  swarmed  with  them.  The 
potato,  nsually  planted  in  the  vege- 
table mold  left  by  recently  extermi- 
nated forests,  yielded  its  edible  tubers 
with  a  bounteous  profusion  unknown 
to  the  husbandry  of  our  day.  Hills 
the  most  granitic  and  apparently 
sterile,  from  which  the  wood  was 
burned  one  season,  would,  the  next 
year,  produce  any  grain  in  ample 
measure,  and  at  a  moderate  cost  of 
labor  and  care.  Almost  every  farm- 
er's house  was  a  hive,  wherehi  the 
'  great  wheel'  and  the  '  little  wheel' 
— the  former  kept  in  motion  by  the 
hands  and  feet  of  aU  the  daughters 
ten  years  old  and  upward,  the  latter 
plied  by  their  not  less  industrious 
mother— hummed  and  whirled  from 
morning  till  night.  In  tlie  back 
room,  or  some  convenient  appendage, 
the  loom  responded  day  hy  day  to 
ihe  movements  of  the  busy  shuttle, 
whereby  the  fleeces  of  the  farmer's 
ilock  and  the  flax  of  his  field  were 
slowly  but  steadily  converted  into 
substantial  though  homely  cloth 
suflScient  for  the  annual  wear  of  the 
family,  and  often  with  something 
over  to  exchange  at  the  neighboring 


"  Tagabonds,  without  visible  property  or 
j^ation,  ate  pkeed  in  workhouses,  where  they 
„-e  well  clothed,  fed,  lodged,  and  made  to  labor. 
Xearijr  the  same  method  of  providing  for  the 
poor  prevails  through  aU  the  States;  aui  from 
i-avannah  to  Portsmoufh,  yoa  will  seldom  meet 
a  beggar.  In  the  larger  towns,  indeed,  they 
Eometimes  present  theraaeives.  These  are 
UBdally  foreigners  who  have  never  obtained  a 
settlement  in  any  parish.  I  never  saw  a  native 
American  be^ng  in  the  streets  or  highways. 
A  subsieteoee  is  easily  gained  here ;  and  if;  by 
misfortunes,  they  are  thrown  on  the  charities  of 
the  ivorld,  those  provided  by  their  own  countiT- 
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merchant's  for  his  groceries  and 
wares,  A  few  bushels  of  com,  a  few 
sheep,  a  fattened  steer,  with,  perhaps, 
a  few  saw-logs,  or  loads  of  hoop-poles, 
made  up  the  annual  surplus  of  the 
husbandman's  products,  helping  to 
square  accounts  with  the  blacksmith, 
the  wheelwright,  the  minister,  and 
the  lawyer,  if  the  farmer  were  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  any  dealings 
with  the  latter  personage.  His  life, 
during  peace,  was  passed  in  a  nar- 
rower round  than  ours,  and  may  well 
seem  to  us  tame,  limited,  monot- 
onous ;  but  the  sun  which  warmed 
him  was  identical  with  ours;  the 
breezes  which  refreshed  him  were 
like  those  we  gladly  welcome ;  and, 
while  his  road  to  mill  and  to  meeting 
ras  longer  and  rougher  than  those 
we  daily  traverse,  he  doubtless  passed 
them  unvexed  by  apprehensions  of  a 
snorting  locomotive,  at  least  as  eon- 
tented  as  we,  and  with  small  suspi- 
cion of  his  ill-fortune  in  having  been 
bom  in  the  Eighteenth  instead  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.' 

The  illusion  that  the  times  that 
were  are  better  than  those  that  are, 
has  ppobably  pervaded  all  ages.  Yet 
a  passionately  earnest  assertion,  which 
many  of  us  have  heard  from  the  lips 
of  the  old  men  of  thifty  to  fifty  years 
ago,  that  the  days  of  their  youth 
were  sweeter  and  happier  than  those 
we  have  known,  will  doubtless  justify 


are  so  comfortable  and  so  certain,  that  they 
never  thinl;  of  relinqui.shmg  them  to  become 
strolling  be^ars.  Then-  situation,  too,  when 
ack,  in  Ihe  family  of  a  good  farmer,  where  every 
member  ia  anxioas  to  do  them  kind  offices,  where 
they  are  visited  by  all  the  neighbors,  who  bring 
thera  little  rarities  which  their  sickly  appetites 
may  crave,  and  who  take  by  rotation  the  nightly 
watch  over  thera,  when  tlieir  condition  reqnirea 
it,  is, without  comparison,  better  thanin  a  general 
hospital,  where  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead, 
are  crammed  together  in  the  same  rooms,  and 
often  in  the  same  beds."— J^^son's  Holes  m 
VirgiTiia,  p.  196. 
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us  ill  believing  that  they  were  by  no 
means  intolerable.  It  ia  not  too 
much  to  assume  that  the  men  by 
■whose  valor  and  virtue  American  in- 
dependence was  achieved,  and  who 
lived  to  enjoy,  for  half  a  century 
thereafter,  the  gratitude  of  their 
country,  and  the  honest  pride  of  their 
children,  saw  wealth  as  fairly  dis- 
tributed, and  the  labor  of  freemen 
as  adecLuately  rewarded,  as  those  of 
almost  any  other  country  or  of  any 
previous  generation. 

Eighty  years  had  not  passed  since 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  inde- 
pendence, when  the  returns  of  the 
Eighth  Decennial  Census  afforded  us 
the  means  of  measuring  our  coun- 
try's growth  and  physical  progress 
during  nearly  its  whole  national  his- 
tory. The  retrospect  and  the  pros- 
pect might  well  minister  to  the  pride 
(though  that  were  needless)  of  a  par 
triotic  apostle  of  '  manifest  destiny.' 
During  those  eighty  yeara,  or  within 
the  memory  of  many  still  living,  the 
area  of  our  country  had  been  ex- 
panded, by  successive  and,  in  good 
part,  peaceful  acquisitions,  from 
Eight  Hundred  Thousand  to  about 
Three  Millions  of  square  miles.  Its 
population,  excluding  the  Aboriginal 
savages,  had  increased  from  Three  to 
more  than  Thirty  Millions.  Of  its 
two  thousand  miUions  of  acres  of  dry 
land,  about  five  hundred  milhons  had 
been  divided  into  farms;  leaving 
three-fourths  of  its  surface  as  yet  un- 
improved, though  but  in  part  unap- 
propriated. Its  farms  were  officially 
estimated  as  worth  six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  were  doubtless  actually  worth 
not  less  than  Ten  Thousand  Millions 
of  dollars.  On  these  farms  were  over 
eleven  hundred  miiliona'   worth  of 
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live  stock,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions'  wortb  of  iniple- 
raenta  and  machinery.  The  value  of 
animals  annually  slaughtered  was  re- 
turned at  over  two  htmdred  millions 
of  dollars.  The  annual  product  of 
Wheat  was  more  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  of  bushels,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  Oats,  and  more 
than  eight  hundred  millions  of  bush- 
els of  Indian  Corn.  Of  Tobacco,  our 
annual  product  was  more  than  four 
hundred  millions  of  pounds;  and  of 
Bice,  nearly  two  millions.  Of  Wool, 
our  annual  clip  was  over  sixty  mil- 
hons of  pounds,  and  our  consumption 
probably  double  that  amount.  Of 
ginned  Cotton,  ready  for  market,  our 
product  was  about  one  million  of 
tuns,  or  more  than  Five  Millions  of 
bales  of  four  hundred  pounds  each. 
Four  hundred  and  sixty  milhons  of 
pounds  of  Butter,  and  one  hundred 
and  five  millions  of  pounds  of  Clieese, 
were  likewise  returned  as  our  a^re- 
gate  product  for  the  year  18S9.  We 
made  in  that  year  tliree  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  pounds  of  Sugar, 
and  more  than  twenty-five  millions 
of  gallons  of  Molasses.  And,  beside 
consuming  all  this,  with  twenty-five 
milhons  of  pounds  of  home-made 
Honey,  we  imported  from  abroad  to 
the  value  of  over  thirty-six  millions 
of  dollars.  We  dragged  from  our 
forests,  not  including  fuel,  Tunber 
valued  at  more  than  Ninety-three 
Millions  of  dollars.  We  made  Flour 
to  the  value  of  Two  Hundred  Mil- 
hons. We  manufactured  over  fifty- 
five  millions'  worth  of  Cotton  into 
fabrics,  worth  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  beside  im- 
porting largely  from  abroad.  We 
fabricated  over  eighty  millions  of 
of  Wool,  costing  forty  Dul- 
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lions  of  dollars,  into  Bixty-eight  mil- 
lions' wortli  of  goods,  though  import- 
ing   nearly     all    our    finer    -woolen 
fabrics.      We   produced    sixty-three 
millions'    worth   of  Leather;    eight 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
tuns  of  Pig  Iron,  worth  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  four  hundred  thou- 
sand tuns  of  "Wrought  Iron,  worth 
twenty-one   millions;   and   Agricul- 
tural  Implements   to   the  value   of 
seventeen      millions.       The    grand 
total  of  Manufactures,  returned  by 
this  Census,  amounted  in  value  to 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Mil- 
lions—an  increase  of  forty-five  per 
cent,  within  ten  years.     Onr  Exports, 
for  the  year  ending  in  1860,  amounted 
to  a  little  more  than  Four  Hundred 
Millions  of  dollara,  whereof  all  but 
Twenty-seven  MilHona  were  of  do- 
mestic   production,      Onr    Imports 
were  a  little  over   Three   Hundred 
and   Sixty  Millions      Of  Gold  and 
Silver,   we   expo  t  d    m  tl  it    ■)  ear 
nearly  fiity-seven  mil  ous    t  dollar^ 
and  imported  al      t  e  ght  i    11  ons 
and  a  half;  indicit  ng  that  our  I  ad 
become  one  of  the  gre  t  g  Idj  o 
ducing  countries  on  earth,  if  not  the 
very  greatest.     The  number  of  ocean 
voyages    terminating   in   our   ports 
during  the    year   ending  June   So, 
1861,  was  Twenty-two  Thousand,  less 
forty;    their   aggregate    tunnage    a 
little  more  than  seven  millions  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand — ^more 
than     two-thirds    of    it    American, 
About  fifty  thousand  churches,  with 
forty  thousand  clergymen ;  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  Colleges,  having 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-eight teachers  and   twenty-seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  pupils ;  six  thousand  and  eighty- 
five  Academies  and  Private  Schools, 


with  twelve  tliousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty  teachers  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  thousand  and  ninety- 
six  pupils;  eighty  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  Common 
Schools,  with  three  millions  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  and 
eleven  pupils;  three  hundred  and 
eighty-six  Daily  Newspaper,  circulat- 
ing in  the  aggregate  one  million  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  copies; 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  Tri- 
Weckly  and  Semi-Weekly,  and  three 
tliousand  one  hundred  and  fifly-three 
Weekly  journals,  circulating  seven 
millions  five  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  four- 
teen copies ;  with  nineteen  Quarter- 
lies, five  hundred  and  twenty-one 
Literary,  and  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-one Eeligious  periodicals,  mainly 
issued  weekly,  sufficiently  attest  that 
our  progres."  had  not  been  purely 
phy  cal  but  intellectual  and  moral 
a   well 

The  temptatim  to  increase  these 
e  tat  fi-o  the  Census  is  one  hard 
to  r  1  t  "it  any  multiplication  of 
detaiL-  would  tend  rather  to  confuse 
than  to  deepen  their  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  general  reader.  Let 
it  suffice,  then,  in  eonclusioii,  that  the 
Eeal  and  Personal  Estate  of  our 
people,  which  in  1850  was  returned 
as  of  the  aggregate  value  of  a  little 
over  Seven  Thousand  Millions  of 
dollars,  was,  in  1860,  returned  as 
worth  over  Sixteen  Thousand  Mil- 
lions— an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  both  these  aggregates  are  largely 
under  the  trutli;  but,  concecUng 
their  accuracy,  it  is  perfectly  safe 
that  Fifteen  of  tlie  Six- 
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teen  Thousand  Millions  of  property  I  world  ty  tlie  industry,  enterprise, 
returned  in  1860  liad  been  created  and  thrift  of  our  people  during  the 
and  added    to    the  wealth   of   the  I  eighty  preceding  years. 


II. 
3LAVEEY  BEFOKE  THE  REVOLUTION. 


Vice,  whether  individual  or  gene- 
ral, is  ever  conceived  in  darkness  and 
cradled  in  obscurity.  It  challenges 
observation  only  in  ifa  hardy  matu- 
rity and  conscious  strength.  Slavery 
is  older  than  Civilization — older  than 
History.  Its  origin  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  war — to  the  captivity  of  the 
vanquished,  and  to  the  thrift  and 
clemency  of  the  victor,  who  leams 
by  experience  that  the  gratification 
of  kilhng  his  prisoner  is  transient, 
while  the  profit  of  sparing  him  for 
servitude  is  enduring ;  and  thus,  in 
rude  ages,  not  merely  the  vanquished 
warriors,  but  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, their  dependents  and  subjects, 
were  accounted  legitimate  "  spoils 
of  victory,"  along  with  the  lands, 
houses,  flocks  and  herds,  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  conquered  people. 
"  Woe  to  the  conquered !"  is  the  pri- 
mary rule  of  savage  and  of  barbarian 
warfare ;  and  the  captivity  of  the 
Jews  in  Babylon,  the  destruction  by 
Eome  of  Capna,  of  Carthage,  and  of 
other  cities  and  peoples  which  had 
provoked  her  special  enmity,  prove 
that  nations  winch  regarded  them- 
selves as  far  advanced  in  civilization, 
were  hardly  more  merciful  than  sav- 
ages, when  maddened  by  fear  and 
hate.  War  wastes  and  devastates. 
The  earth,  plowed  however  deeply 
with  cannon-wheels,  yields  uncertain 


harvests;  yet  armies  and  their  de- 
pendents must  bo  fed.  Kapacity,  as 
well  as  d^truction,  seems  almost  in- 
separable from  war.  The  soldier, 
impelled  to  destroy  for  his  chiefs  or 
his  country's  sake,  soon  leams  to  save 
and  appropriate  for  his  own.  The 
natural  and  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween 'mine'  and  'thine'  becomes 
in  his  mind  confused,  if  not  obliter- 
ated. The  right  of  every  one  to  the 
product  of  his  own  labor  is  one  which 
his  vocation  incites,  and  even  com- 
pels, him  to  disregard.  To  enslave 
those  whom,  Vfhether  combatants  or 
otherwise,  he  might  justitiably  kill, 
appears  to  bim  rather  an  act  of  hu- 
manity than  of  injustice  and  wrong. 
Hence,  the  warhke,  conquering, 
dominating  races  of  antiquity  almost 
universally  rejoiced,  when  at  their, 
acme  of  powej  and  greatness,  in  the 
possession  of  innumerable  slaves. 

Slavery  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
type  may  very  well  have  grown  up 
insensibly,  even  in  the  absence  of 
war.  The  patriarch  has  shelter  and 
food,  with  employment  for  various 
capacities ;  and  his  stronghold,  if  he 
be  stationary,  or  his  tents,  if  he  be 
nomadic,  become  tbe  refuge  of  the 
unfortunate  and  the  destitute  from 
the  region  around  him.  The  aban- 
doned wife,  the  unwedded  mother, 
the  crippled  or  infirm  of  either  sex. 
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the  tender  orphan,  and  the  out-wom, 
seedy  prodigal,  betake  themselves  to 
hia  lodge,  and  hmnbly  soKeit  Lis  per- 
mission to  earn  bread  and  shelter  by 
tending  his  flodts  and  herds,  or  by 
any  other  service  to  which  their  ca- 
pacities are  adequate.  Some  are  ac- 
cepted from  motives  of  thrift;  others 
under  the  impulse  of  charity ;  and 
the  greater  portion  of  either  class, 
exulting  in  their  escape  from  hunger, 
cold,  and  nakedness,  gladly  remain 
through  hfe.  Marriages  are  formed 
among  tliem  and  children  are  bom, 
who  grow  np  adepts  m  the  labor  the 
patriarch  requires  of  them,  contented 
with  their  station,  and  ignorant  of 
the  world  outside  of  his  posses- 
sions. If  his  circumstances  require 
a  military  force,  he  organizes  it  of 
'servants  born  in  his  household.' 
His  possessions  steadily  increase,  and 
he  becomes  in  time  a  feudal  chieftain, 
ruling  over  vassals  proud  of  his  emi- 
nence and  docile  to  his  will.  Thus 
it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the 
condition  of  Slavery  has  ever  preceded 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  ultimately 
regulaf«d;  and  it  is  not  without 
plausibility  that  its  champions  have 
contended  for  it  as  a  natural  form  of 
society — a  normal  development  of 
the  necessary  association  of  Capital 
with  Labor  in  Man's  progress  from 
rude  ignorance  and  want  to  abund- 
ance, refinement,  and  luxury. 

But  Slavery,  primarily  considered, 
has  still  another  aspect — that  of  a 
natural  relation  of  simplicity  to  cun- 
ning, of  ignorance  to  knowledge,  of 
weakness  to  power.  Thomas  Car- 
Ijle,'  before  his  melancholy  decHne 
and  fall  into  devil-worship,  truly  ob- 
served, that  the  capital  mistake  of 
Eob  Eoy  was  his  failure  to  compre- 


25 
hend  that  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  the 
beef  he  required  in  tiie  grass-market 
at  Glasgow  than  to  obtain  it  with- 
out price,  iij  harrying  the  lowland 
farms.     So  the  first  man  who  ever 
imbibed  or  conceived  the  fatal  delu- 
sion that  it  was  more  advantageous 
to  him,  or  to  any  human  being,  to 
procure  whatever  his  necessities  or 
his  appetites  required  by  address  and 
scheming  than  by  honest  work — by 
the  unrequited  rather  than  the  fairly 
and  faithfully  recompensed  toil  of  his 
fellow-creatures — was,  in  essence  and 
in  heart,   a  slaveholder,   and    only 
awaited  opportunity  to  become  one 
in  deed  and  practice.     And  this  sin- 
gle truth,  operating  upon  the  infinite 
varieties  of  human  capacity  and  cul- 
ture, suffices  to  account  for  the  uni- 
versality of  slaveholding  in  the  ante- 
Christian  ages,  for  its  tenacity  of  life, 
and  for   the    extreme   difficulty  of 
even  its  partial  eradication.    The  an- 
cients, while  they  apprehended,  per- 
haps  adequately,   the  bitterness  of 
bondage,  which  many  of  them  had 
experienced,  do  not   seem   to  have 
perceived  so  vividly  the  correspond- 
ing evils  of  slaveholding.     They  saw 
that  end  of  the  chain  which  encircled 
the  ankle  of  the  bondman ;  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  so  clearly  perceived 
that  the  other  lay  heavily  across  the 
throat  of  even   his  sleeping  master. 
Homer — if  we  may  take  Pope's  word 
for  it— observed  that 

"Jots  flsed  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Matea  man  a  slave,  takes  half  Jiis  worth  away;" 

but  that  the  slaveholding  relation  ef- 
fected an  equal  discount  on  the  value 
of  the  master  appears  to  have  escaped 
him.  It  is  none  the  le^  true,  how- 
ever, that  ancient  civilization,  in  its 


'  In  a  letter  oa  Copyright. 
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Tai-ioua  national  developments,  was 
habitually  eorrnpted,  debauched, 
and  ultimately  ruine^  "by  Slaverj-, 
which  rendered  labor  dishonorable, 
and  divided  society  horizontally  into 
a  small  caste  of  the  wealthy,  edu- 
cated, refined,  and  independent,  and 
a  vast  hungry,  sensual,  tliriftlese,  and 
worthless  populace ;  rendered  impos- 
sible the  preservation  of  republican 
liberty  and  of  legalized  equality,  even 
among  the  nominally  free.  Dioge- 
nes, with  hia  lantern,  might  have 
vamly  looked,  through  many  a  long 
day,  among  the  followers  of  Marius, 
or  Catiline,  or  Cfesar,  for  a  speci- 
men of  the  poor  hut  "virtuous  and 
self-respecting  Roman  citizen  of 
the  days  of  Cincinnatus,  or  even  of 
Kegulus. 

The  Slavery  of  antiquity  survived 
the  religions,  the  ideas,  the  polities, 
and  even  the  empires,  in  whidi  it  h  ad 
its  origin.  It  should  have  been  abol- 
ished, vsith  gladiatorial  combats  and 
other  moral  abominations,  on  the 
accession  of  Christianity  to  recog- 
nized supremacy  over  the  Eoman 
world;  but  the  simple  and  sublime 
doctrine  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  of 
Paul  and  the  Apostles,  had  ere  this 
been  grievously  corrupted  and  per- 
verted. The  subtleties  of  Greek  spec- 
ulation, the  pomp  and  pride  of  impe- 
rial Eome,  had  already  commenced 
drawing  the  Church  insensibly  fur- 
ther and  further  away  from  its  divine 
source.  A  robed  and  mitersd  eccle- 
sjasticism,  treacherona  to  humanity 
and  truckling  to  power,  had  usurped 
the  place  of  that  austere,  intrepid 
spirit  whicli  openly  rebuked  the  guilt 
of  regal,  voluptuous  Herod,  and  made 


courtly  I'elix  tremble.  The  prelates 
of  the  lately  persecuted  Church  were 
the  favored  companions  and  coun- 
selors—too often,  alas !  the  courtiers 
also— of  Emperors  and  Cresars ;  but 
they  seldom  improved  or  risked  then: 
great  opportunity  to  demand  obe- 
dience, in  all  cases,  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Golden  Kule.  The  Church  had 
become  an  estate  above  the  people ; 
and  their  just  complamts  of  the  op- 
pressions and  inhumanities  of  the 
powerful  were  not  often  breathed 
into  its  reluctant  ears.  "White  Sla. 
very  gradually  wore  out,  or  faded 
out;  but  it  was  not  grappled 
vrith  and  crushed  as  it  should  have 
been.  The  Dark  Ages,  justly  80 
called,  are  still  quite  dark  enough ; 
but  sufficient  light  has  been  shed 
upon  them  to  assure  us  that  the 
accord  of  priest  and  noble  was  com- 
plete, and  that  serf  and  peasant 
groaned  and  suffered  beneath  their 
iron  sway. 

The  invention  of  Printing,  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  Protestant 
Eeformation,  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Feudalism,  gradually  changed  the 
condition  and  brightened  the  pros- 
pect of  the  masses.  Ancient  Slavery- 
was  dead ;  modem  Serfdom  was  sub- 
stantially confined  to  cold  and  bar- 
barous Eussia ;  but  African  Slavery 
—the  slavery  of  heathen  negroes^ 
liadbeen  revived,  or  reintroduced,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, by  Moorish  traders,  about  the 
Tenth  Century,  and  began  to  make 
its  way  among  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Christians  somewhere  near  the 
middle  of  the  Pifteenth.' 

The  great  name  of  Columbus  is 


"  "In  the  year  990,  Moorish  merchaata  from 
theBarbary  coast  first  reaelied  tio  cities  of  M- 
gritia,  and  established  an  ■uninterrupted  ei- 
diange  of  Saracen  and  European  lusuriea  for 
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indelibly  soiled  and  stained  by  his 
undeniable  and  conapicuous  implica- 
tion in  the  enslavement  of  the  Abori- 
gines of  this  continent,  so  improperly 
termed  Indians.  Within  two  years 
after  his  great  discovery,  before  he 
had  set  foot  on  the  continent,  he  was 
concerned  in  seizing  some  scores  of 
natives,  carrying  them  to  Spain,  and 
selling  them  there  as  slaves.'  His 
example  was  extensively  followed. 
The  fierce  Inst  for  gold,  which  in- 
flamed the  early  adventurers  on  his 
track,  incited  the  most  reckless, 
shameless  disregard  of  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  a  harmless  and  guileless 
people,  whose  very  helplessness  should 
have  been  their  defense.'  Forced  to 
hunt  incessantly  for  gold,  and  to 
minister  in  every  way  to  the  imperi- 
ous appetites  of  their  stranger  tyrants, 
they  found  in  speedy  death  their  only 
relief  from  intolerable  suffering.  In 
a  few  years,  but  a  miserable  renmant 
remained.  And  now  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  was  thrown  open  to 
replace  them  by  a  race  more  indurar 
ted  to  hardship,  toil,  and  suffering.' 


Religion  was  speciously  invoked  to 
cover  this  new  atrocity  with  her 
broad  mantle,  under  the  plea  of  re- 
lieving the  Indians  from  a  servitude, 
which  they  had  already  escaped 
through  the  gate  of  death.  But, 
thongh  the  Papacy  was  earnestly  im- 
portuned to  lend  its  sanction  to  this 
device,  and  though  its  compliance 
has  been  stoutly  asserted,  and  was 
long  widely  believed,  the  chaj^  rests 
upon  no  evidence,  is  squarely  denied, 
and  has  been  silently  abandoned. 
For  once,  at  least,  avarice  and  cruelty 
have  been  unable  to  gain  a  sacer- 
dotal sanction,  and  compelled  to  tall 
back  in  good  order  upon  Canaan  and 
Hani."  But,  even  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  Kegro  Slavery,  once  introduc- 
ed, rapidly,  though-thinly,  overspread 
the  whole  vast  area  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  America,  witli  Dutch  and 
French  Guiana  and  the  West  India 
Islands ;  and  the  African  slave-trade 
was,  for  two  or  three  centuries,  tho 
most  lucrative,  though  most  abhor- 
rent, traffic  pursued  by  or  known  to 
mankind.'     It   was    the    subject    of 


tonio  Gonzales,  who  had  brought  some  Moorish 
Blades  into  Portugal,  was  commanded  to  release 
them.  He  did  so ;  and  the  Moors  gave  him,  as 
their  ranaom,  not  gold,  but  lliKk  Moors  vrith 
curled  hair.    Thus  negro  slaves  came  into  Eu- 

"In  1444,  Spain  also  toolr  part  in  the  traffic 
The  historian  of  her  maritime  discoveries  even 
claims  for  her  the  unenviable  distinction  of  hav- 
ing antidpated  the  Portugueae  in  introducing 
negroes  into  Europe."— ^iid.,  p.  166. 

' "  Columbus  himself  did  not  escape  the  stain. 
Enslaving  five  hundred  native  Americans,  he 
sent  them  to  Spain,  tliat  they  might  be  publicly 
Bold  at  Seville." — Ibid. 

^  "  Iq  1500,  the  generous  Isabella  commanded 
the  liberation  of  the  Indians  held  in  bond^e  in 
her  European  possessions.  Yet  her  native 
benevolence  extended  not  to  llie  Moors,  whose 
valor  had  been  punished  by  slavery,  nor  to  the 
Africans ;  and  even  her  oompaasion  for  the  New 
"World  was  but  a  transient  fteling,  which  relieves 
the  miserable  who  are  in  s^hl^  not  the  delibera- 
s= Bg  jygj  principle. "—itocnifl's  iZis*.  U.  S., 


128. 


'  "It  was  not  Las  Casas  who  first  s-^^ 

the  plan  of  transporting  African  slaves  to  His- 
paniola;  Spanish  slaveholders,  as  they  emigra- 
ted,   were    accompanied  by  their  negroes." — 

"  "  Even  the  voluptuous  leo  X.  declared  that 
'  not  the  Christian  religion  only,  but  nature  her- 
aelt;  cries  out  against  ike  state  of  Slavery.'  And 
Paul  III.,  in  two  separate  briefs,  imprecated  a 
curse  on  the  Europeans  who  would  enslave  In- 
dians, or  any  other  class  of  men." — IMd.,  p.  173. 

'  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Las  Casas  in  favor  of 
negroes  for  American  slaves,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Indians,  negroes  began  to  be  poured  into 
tlie  West  Indies. 

,  It  had  been  proposed  to  allow  four  for  each 
emigrant.  Deliberate  calculation  fixed  the 
□umber  esteemed  necessary  at  four  thousand. 
That  very  year  in  which  Cliarlea  V.  sailed  with 
apowerflil  expedition  against  Tunis,  to  atlact 
tlie  pirates  of  tlie  Barbary  Slates,  and  to  emanci- 
pate Christian  skives  in  Africa,  he  gave  an  open, 
legal  sanotbn  to  the  AfHcan  slave-trade."— JM£, 
p.  110. 
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gainfiil  and  jealous  monopolies,  and 
its  profits  were  greedily  shared  by 
pbUosophers,  statesmen,  and  kings.' 

When,  in  1607,  the  Hmt  abid- 
ing English  colony — Virginia—was 
founded  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
what  is  now  our  country,  Negro 
Slavery,  based  on  the  African  slave- 
trade,  was  more  than  a  century  old 
tliroughont  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
America,  and  so  had  already  acquired 
the  stability  and  respectabdity  of  an 
institution.  It  was  nearly  half  a 
century  old  in  the  British  "West  In- 
dies, Spanish,  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
and  British  vessels  and  trading  com- 
panies' vied  with  each  other  for  the 
gains  to  be  speedily  acquired  by 
purchasing,  or  kidnapping,  young 
negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
selling  them  in  the  American  colonies 
of  their  own  and  other  nations.  The 
early  colonists  of  Virginia  were 
mainly  adventurers  of  an  unusually 
bad  type — ^bankrupt  prodigals,  gen- 
teel spendthrifts,  and  incorrigible 
profligates,  many  of  whom  had  left 
their  native  country  for  that  country's 
good,  in  obedience  to  the  ui^ent  per- 
suasion of  sheriflfe,  judges,  and  juries. 
All  were  intoxicated  by  the  common 
illusions  of  emigrants  with  regard  to 


the  facilities  for  acquiring  vast  wealth 
at  tbe  cost  of  little  or  no  labor  in  the 
Eden  to  which  they  were  attracted. 
Probably  no  other  colony  that  ever 
succeeded  or  endured  was  so  largely 
made  up  of  unfit  and  unpromising 
materials.  Had  it  not  been  backed 
by  a  strong  and  liberal  London  com- 
pany, which  enjoyed  for  two  or  three 
generations  the  special  favor  and 
patronage  of  the  Crown,  it  must  liave 
perished  in  its  infancy.  But  the 
climate  of  tide-water  Virginia  is  ge- 
nial, the  soil  remarkably  fertile  and 
facile,  the  timber  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent, while  its  numerous  bays  and 
inlets  abound  in  tbe  choicest  shell- 
fish ;  so  that  a  colony  that  would  fail 
here  could  succeed  nowhere.  To- 
bacco, too,  that  bewitching  but 
poisonous  narcotic,  wherewith  Provi- 
dence has  seen  fit  to  balance  the  in- 
estimable gifts  ot  Indian  Com  and 
the  Potato  by  the  Kew  World  to  the 
Old,  grew  luxuriantly  on  the  inter- 
vals of  her  rivers,  and  was  eagerly 
bought  at  high  prices  by  the  British 
merchants,  through  whom  nearly 
every  want  of  the  colonists  was  sup- 
plied. Manual  labor  of  all  kinds 
was  in  great  demand  in  the  English 
colonies ;  so  that,  for  some  time,  the 


'"A  Flemish  favorite  of  Charlea  V  having 
obtained  of  this  king  a  patent  containing  an  ex- 
clusive right  of  importing  four  thousand  negroea 
Minuallv  to  the  West  Indies,  sold  it  for  twenty- 
five  thousand  ducats,  to  some  Genoese  mer- 
chants, who  first  brought  into  8  regular  form  the 
commerce  for  slaves  between  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica."— Mimes's  Annals  of  America,  vol.  l,  p.  35. 

"In  1563,  the  Er^lish  began  to  import  negroes 
into  the  West  Lidies,  Their  first  slave-trade 
was  opened  the  precedii^  year  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  John  Hawkins,  in  the  prospect  of  a 
great  gain,  resclved  to  make  trial  of  this  neSiri- 
ous  and  inhuman  traffic.  Communicating  the 
design  to  several  gentlemen  in  London,  who  be- 
came liberal  contributors  and  adventurers, 
three  good  ships  were  immediateSy  provided; 
and,  with  these  and  one  hundred  men,  Hawkins 
saled  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where,  by  money, 


treachery,  Bod  force,  he  procured  at  least  three 
hundred  negroes,  and  now  sold  them  at  Hia- 
paniols," — Ibid.,  p.  83. 

"Ferdinand  "  (in  1513)  ^'issued  a  decree  de- 
claring that  the  servitude  of  the  Indiana  is  war- 
ranted by  the  laws  of  Godandman." — JWrf.,p.S2. 

"  Every  freeman  of  Carolina  aliall  have  abso- 
lute power  and  authority  over  liis  n^i^ro  slaves, 
of  what  nation  or  religion  whatsoever." — Locke's 
Fmdameiilai  CoasiituUonfiir  South  Carolina. 

!  According  in  Bancroft,  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Assiento  Treaty  inniS,  creating  a 
Company  tor  tbe  prosecution  of  the  African  Slave 
Trade,  one-quarter  of  the  stock  was  taken  by 
Philip  of  Spain;  Queen  Anne  reserved  to  herself 
another  quarter,  and  the  remaining  moiety  was 
to  be  divided  amo[^  her  subjects.  "Thus  did  the 
sovereigns  of  Kngland  and  Spain  become  the 
largest  slave-merchants  ia  the  world." 
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banishment  thither  of  felons  from  the 
mother  country  seems  to  have  pro- 
voked no  serious  objection.  That 
such  a  colony,  in  eueh  an  age,  should 
hare  existed  thirteen  years  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  Negro  Slaveiy, 
indicates  rather  its  weakness  and 
poverty  than  its  virtue.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  its  planters  bought  the 
first  slaves  that  were  offered  them ; 
at  any  rate,  the  first  that  they  were 
able  to  pay  for.  When  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  landed  on  the  rock  of  Ply- 
mouth,'" Virginia  had  already  re- 
ceived and  distributed  her  first  cargo 
of  slaves." 

There  is  no  record  of  any  serious 
opposition,  whether  on  moral  or  eco- 
nomic grounds,  to  the  introduction  of 
slaves  and  estabbshment  of  Slavery 
in  the  various  British,  Dutch,  and 
Swedish  Colonies,  planted  along  the 
coast  between  the  Penobscot  and  the 
Savannah  rivers  during  the  succeed- 
ing century.  At  the  outset,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  importation  of  negro 
chattels  into  the  various  seaports,  by 
merchants  trading  thither,  was  re- 


"•  December  23,  1620.  The  first  slaves  brought 
to  Virginia  were  sold  from  a,  Dutch  TesBel,  which 
landed  twenty  at  Jamestown,  in  1620. 

"  "lathe  first  recorded  case  (Buttajj.PenjiT 
2  Lev.,  201;  3Kib.,  78S),  inien,  inwhichUie 
question  of  property  in  negroea  appears  to  Mye 
come  before  the  Englieh  oourlB,  it  was  held, 
■  that,  bein  J  usuaLy  bought  and  sold  among  mer- 
chanta  as  merchandise,  and  also  beinff  infidela 
there  might  be  a  property  in  them  sufficient  to 
mwntain  trorer.'  "—Mildreth's  Hist  U.  S..  vol  ji 
p.  214.  '  ' 

"What  precisely  the  Enj^sh  law  might  be 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  sdil  remained  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  lord  Holt  had  eipresaed  the 
opinion,  as  quoted  in  a  previous  chapter,  tliat 
Slavery  was  a,  condition  unknown  to  English 
law,  and  tliat  every  person  setting  foot  in  Eng- 
land thereby  became  free.  American  planters 
on  -their  visits  to  England,  seem  to  have  been 
annoyed  by  claims  of  freedom  set  up  on  this 
ground,  and  that,  also,  of  baptism.  To  relieve 
their  embarrassments,  lie  merchants  concemed 
in  the  American  trade"  (in  1729)  ''had  obtained  I 
a  written  opinion  from  Yoriie  anii  Talbot,  the  | 


garded  only  witli  vague  curiosity  and 
marvel,  like  that  which  would  now 
be  excited  by  the  experimental  in- 
troduction of  elephants  or  hippopot- 
ami as  beasts  of  burden.  Human 
rights,  in  the  abstract,  had  not  yet 
been  made  a  theme  of  popular  dia- 
cuasiou,  hardly  of  philosophic  specu- 
lation: for  English  liberty,  John 
Kampden  had  not  yet  poured  out  his 
blood  on  the  battle-field,  nor  Alger- 
n(m  Sidney  laid  his  head  on  the 
block.  The  negroes,  uncouth  and 
repulsive,  could  speak  no  word  intel- 
ligible to  British  or  Colonial  ears, 
when  first  imported,  and  probably 
bad  a  scarcely  clearer  conception  of 
their  own  rights  and  wrongs  than 
had  those  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Some  time  ere  the  middle 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  a  British 
Attorney-General,  having  the  ques- 
tion formally  submitted  to  him,  gave 
his  ofiicial  opinion,  tliat  negroes,  he- 
ing  pagwns,  might  justly  be  held 
in  Slavery,  even  in  England  itself. 
The  amount  of  the  fee  paid  by  the 
wealthy  and  prosperous  slave-traders 


attorney  and  solicitor  general  of  that  day.  Ac- 
cording to  this  opinion,  which  passed  for  more 
than  forty  years  as  good  law,  not  only  was  bap- 
tism no  bar  to  Slavery,  but  negro  slaves  might 
be  hehi  m  England  just  as  woU  as  in  the  Colo- 
nies. The  two  lawyers  bj  whom  this  opinion 
was  given  rose  afterwani,  one  of  them  to  be 
chief  justice  of  En^and,  and  both  to  be  chancel- 
lors. Yorke,  sitting  in  tlie  latter  capacity,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Hardwieke"  (in  1149),  "had 
reeenUy  reet^nized  the  doctrine  of  that  opinion 
as  sound  law.  (Pearee  v.  Lisle,  Ambler,  76.) 
He  objects  to  Lord  Holt's  doctrine  of  freedom, 
secured  by  setting  foot  on  English  soil,  that  no 
reason  could  be  found  why  slaves  should  not  be 
equally  free  when  they  set  foot  in  Jamaica,  or 
any  other  English  plantation.  All  our  colonies 
""» subject  to  the  laws  of  England,  although  as 

iome  purposes  they  have  laws  of  their  own! 

1  argument  is  that,  if  Slavery  be  contrary  to 
^..giish  law,  no  local  enactments  in  the  Colonies 
could  give  it  any  validity.  To  avoid  overturn- 
ing Slavery  in  the  Colonies,  it  was  absolutely 
I  necessary  to  uphold  it  in  England."— i&ja:,  p. 
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for  this  remarkable  display  of  legal 
erudition  and  acumen,  is  not  re- 
corded, but  it  probably  included  a 
liberal  consideration  for  wear-and- 
tear  of  conscience.  Two  or  three  de- 
cisions from  British  courta  were,  at 
different  times  thereafter,  obtained, 
substantially  echoing  this  opinion. 
It  was  not  till  1772  that  Lord  Mans- 
field pronounced,  in  the  ever-memo- 
rable Somerset  case,  his  judgment 
that,  by  the  laws  of  England,  no  man 
could  be  held  in  Slavery.  That  judg- 
ment has  never  since  been  disturbed, 
nor  seriously  questioned. 

The  austere  morality  and  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  Puritans  ought  to 
have  kept  their  skirts  clear  from  the 
stain  of  human  bondage.  But,  be- 
neath all  their  fierce  antagonism, 
there  was  a  certain  kinship  between 
the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  those  of 
Loyola.  Each  were  ready  to  suffer 
and  die  for  God's  truth  as  they  under- 
stood it,  and  neither  cherished  any 
appreciable  sympathy  or  eonsidera^ 
tion  for  those  they  esteemed  G-od's 
enemies,  in  which  cat^ory  the  sav- 
ages of  America  and  the  heathen  ne- 
groes of  Africa  were  so  unlucky  as 
to  be  foimd.  The  Puritan  pioneers 
of  New  England  were  early  involved 
in  desperate,  life-or-death  stru^les 
with  their  Aboriginal  neighbors,  in 
whom  they  failed  to  discover  those 
poetic  and  fascinating  traits  which 
irradiate  them  in  the  novels  of  Coo- 
per and  the  poems  of  Longfellow. 
Their  experience  of  Indian  ferocity 
and  treadiery,  acting  upon  their  the- 
ologic  convictions,  led  them  early 
and  readily  to  the  behef  that  these 
savages,  and  by  logical  inference  all 
savf^eSj  were  the  children  of  the 
devil,  to  be  subjugated,  if  not  extir- 
pated, as  the  Philistine  inhabitants 


of  Canaan  had  been  by  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua.  Indian  slavery,  some- 
times forbidden  by  law,  but  usually 
tolerated,  if  not  entirely  approved,  by 
public  opinion,  was  among  the  early 
usages  of  New  England ;  and  from 
this  to  negro  slavery—the  slavery  of 
any  variety  of  pagan  barbarians — was 
an  easy  transition.  That  the  slaves 
in  the  Eastern  colonies  were  few,  and 
mainly  confined  to  the  seaports,  does 
not  disprove  this  statement.  The 
harsh  climate,  the  rocky  soil,  the  rug- 
ged topography  of  New  England, 
presented  formidable,  though  not 
impassable,  barriers  to  slaveholding. 
Her  narrow  patches  of  arable  soil, 
hemmed  in  between  bogs  and  naked 
blocks  of  granite,  were  poorly  adapt- 
ed to  cultivation  by  slaves.  The 
labor  of  the  hands  without  the  brain, 
of  muscle  divorced  from  intelligence, 
would  procure  but  a  scanty  livelihood 
on  thc«e  bleak  hills.  He  who  was 
compelled,  for  a  subsistence,  to  be, 
by  turns,  farmer,  mechanic,  lumber- 
man, navigator,  and  fisherman,  might 
po^ibly  support  one  slave,  but  would 
be  utterly  ruined  by  half  a  dozen. 
Slaveholding  in  the  Northern  States 
was  rather  coveted  as  a  social  dis- 
tinction, a  badge  of  aristocracy  and 
wealth,  than  inserted  to  with  any 
idea  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advan- 
tage. 

It  was  different  southward  of  the 
Susquehanna,  but  especially  in  South 
Carolina,  where  the  cultivation  of 
liice  and  Indigo  on  the  seaboard  had 
early  furnished  lucrative  employment 
for  a  number  of  slaves  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  white  population,  and 
whose  Sea  Islands  afforded  pecuhar 
facilities  for  limiting  the  intercourse 
of  the  slaves  with  each  other,  and 
their  means  of  escape  to  the  wilder- 
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ness  and  to  the  savagea.  South  Car 
oKna,  a  century  ago,  was  as  intense- 
ly, conspicuously  aristocratic  and 
slaveholding  as  in  our  own  day. 
But  when  Slavery  had  obtained  eve- 
rywhere a  foothold,  and,  in  mtst  col- 
onies, a  distinct  legal  recognition, 
without  encountering  aught  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  serious  resistance,  it 
were  absurd  to  claim  for  any  colony 
or  section  a  moral  superiority  in  this 
regard  over  any  other. 

Tlie  single  and  moat  honorable  ex- 
ception to  the  general  facility  with 
which  this  giant  wrong  was  adopted 
and  acquiesced  in,  is  presented  by 
the  history  of  Georgia.  That  colony 
may  owe  something  of  her  preemi- 
nence to  her  comparatively  recent 
foundation ;  but  she  is  far  more  in- 
debted to  the  character  and  efibrts  of 
her  illustrious  founder.  James  Oglb- 
THOEPE  was  bom  in  1688,  or  1689,  at 
Godalming,  Surry  County,  Eng- 
land; entered  the  British  army  in 
1710;  and,  having  resigned  on  tlie 
restoration  of  peace,  was,  in  1714, 
commended  by  thegreat  Marlborough 
to  his  former  associate  in  command, 
the  famous  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  one  of  his 
aids.  He  fought  under  Eugene  in 
his  brilliant  and  successful  campaign 
against  the  Turks  in  1716  and  1717, 
closing  with  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Belgrade,  which  ended  the  war. 
Declining  to  remain  in  the  Austrian 
service,  he  returned,  in  1722,  to  Eng- 
land, where,  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  about  this  time,  he  in- 
herited the  family  estate ;  was  elected 
to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Hazehnere,  which  he  represented  for 
the  ensuing  thirty-two  years,  and,  be- 
coming acquainted  M-ith  the  frightful 
abuses  and  inhumanities  which  then  | 
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I  characterized  the  British  system  of 
Imprisonment  for  Debt,  he  devoted 
himself  to  their  reform,  and  carried 
through  the  House  an  act  to  this  end. 
His  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  bank- 
rupt and  needy  debtors  led  him  to 
plan  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
to  which  they  should  be  invited,  and 
in  which  they  might  hope,  by  in- 
dustry and  prudence,  to  attain  inde- 
pendence.    This  colony  was  also  in- 
tended to  afford  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed   Protestants  of   Germany 
Mid  other  portions  of  the  continent. 
He  interested  many  eminent  and  in- 
fluential personages  m   his  project, 
obtained  for  it  a  grant  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterHng  from  Par- 
liament,  with   subscriptions   to   the 
amount  of  sixteen  thousand  more, 
and   oiganized    a   company  for    its 
realization,    whereof    the    directors 
were  neariy  all  noblemen  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.     Its  constitution 
forbade  any  director  to  receive  any 
pecuniary  advantage  therefrom.   -Be- 
ing himself  the  animating  soul  of  the 
enterprise,  he  was  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept the  arduous  trust  of  governor 
of  the   colony,  for   which   a    royal 
grant    had    been    obtained    of  the 
western  coast  of  the  Atlantic  from 
the  mouth  of  the-Savannah  to  that 
of  the  Altamaha,  and  to  which  the 
name  of  Georgia  was  given  in  honor 
of    the    reigning    sovereign.       The 
trustees  were  mcoiporated  in  June, 

1732.  The  pioneer  colonists  left 
England  in  November  of  that  year, 
and  landed  at  Charleston  in  January, 

1733.  Proceeding  directly  to  their 
territory,  ibej  founded  the  city  of 
'^"-'annah  in  the  course  of  the  en- 

ig  month.  Oglethorpe,  as  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  African 
Company,    had    previouely   become 
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acquainted  with  an  African  prince,  \ 
captured  and  sold  into  slavery  by 
eome  neighboring  chief,  and  had  re- 
turned him  to  his  native  country, 
after  imbibing  from  his  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  a  profound  detestation 
of  the  Slave-Trade  and  of  Slavery. 
One  of  the  fundamental  lawa  devised 
by  Oglethorpe  for  the  government  of 
his  colony  was  a  prohibition  of  slave- 
holding  ;  another  was  an  interdiction 
of  the  sale  or  use  of  Eum — neither  of 
them  calculated  to  be  popular  with 
the  jail-birds,  idlers,  and  profligates, 
who  ef^erly  sought  escape  from  tlieir 
debts  and  their  miseries  by  becoming 
members  of  the  new  colony.  The 
spectacle  of  men,  no  wiser  nor  bet- 
ter than  themselves,  living  idly  and 
luxuriously,  just  across  the  Savannah 
river,  on  the  fruits  of  constrained 
and  unpaid  negro  labor,  doubtless 
inflamed  their  discontent  and  their 
hostihty.  As  if  to  add  to  the  gov- 
ernor's troubles,  war  between  Spain 
and  England  broke  out  iu  1739,  and 
Georgia,  as  the  frontier  colony,  con- 
tiguous to  the  far  older  and  stronger 
Spanish  settlement  of  East  Florida, 
was  peculiarly  exposed  toif«  ravages. 
Oglethorpe,  at  the  head  of  the  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  militia,  made 
an    at  en  pt  '^aint    Augustine, 

which  miscarried     and  this,  in  1T42, 


was  retahated  by  a  much  stronger 
Spanish  expedition,  which  took  Fort 
St.  Simon,  on  the  Altamaha,  and 
might  easily  have  subdued  the  whole 
colony,  but  it  was  alarmed  and  re- 
pelled by  a  stratagem  of  his  concep- 
tion. Oglethorpe  soon  after  returned 
to  England;  the  trustees  tiually  sur- 
rendered their  charter  to  the  Crown ; 
and  in  1752  Georgia  became  a  royal 
colony,  whereby  its  inhabitants  were 
enabled  to  gratify,  without  restraint, 
their  longing  for  Slavery  and  Eum. 
The  struggle  of  Oglethorpe"  in 
Georgia  was  aided  by  the  presence, 
counsels,  and  active  sympathy,  of 
the  famous  John  "Wesley,  the  founder 
of  Methodism,  whose  pungent  d&- 
scription  of  Slavery  as  "  the  sum  of 
all  villainies,"  was  based  on  personal 
observation  and  experience  during 
his  sojourn  in  these  colonies.  But 
"  another  king  arose,  who  knew  not 
Joseph ;"  the  magisterial  hostility  to 
bondage  was  relaxed,  if  not  wholly 
withdrawn ;  the  temptation  remained 
and  increased,  while  the  resistance 
faded  and  disappeared ;  and  soon 
Georgia  yielded  silently,  passively,  to 
the'  contf^on  of  evil  example,  and 
thus  became  not  only  slaveholding, 
but,  next  to  South  Carolina,  the  most 
infatuated  of  all  the  thirteen  colonies 
in  its  devotion  to  the  mighty  evil. 


»0g     h  d        1)6   nearly  a  tundreii 

years     d — d  ing  nluun  Hall,  Esses,  Eng- 

land, 3         8         t  is  not  recorded  nor 

proba  evisitcd  America  after 

his  re     q  labm  h   govemocsliip  of  Geor- 

^;  b  h  rem  in  d  a  warm,  active,  well- 
inform  d  f  n  ouQtry  after,  aa  well  as 
before  and  during,  lier  struggle  for  independence. 
In  1734,  Hannat  More  thu3  wrote  of  him: 

"  I  tare  got  a  new  admirer ;  it  is  Gen.  Ofcle- 
thorpe,  pertaps  the  moat  remarkable  man  of  his 
time.    He  was  foster-brother  to  the  Pretender, 


and  is  much  above  ninety  yeara  old.  the  finest 
figure  you  ever  saw.  He  perfectly  realiaes  all 
my  ideas  of  Neator.  His  iiterature  is  great,  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  exlensiTO,  and  his  faoul-. 
ties  as  bright  as  ever.  *  *  Heis  quite  aprewa 
chevaUer;  heroic,  romantic,  and  full  of  the  old 
gallantry." 

Pope— who  prised  so  sparingly — had  spoken 
of  him,  not  quite  half  a  century  earlier,  in  terms 
evincing  like  admiration ;  and  many  other  contem- 
poraries of  literary  eminence  bore  testimony  to 
his  signal  merits, — See  Sparks's 
gra$hy. 
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Ths  American  EeTolution  wao  uo 
STidden  outbreak.  It  -was  preceded 
by  eleven  years  of  peaceful  remon 
Btrance  and  ajiimated  discussion, 
Tlie  vital  question  concerned  the 
right  of  the  British  Pariiament  to 
impose  taxes,  at  its  discretion,  on 
British  subjects  in  any  and  every 
part  of  the  empire.  This  qu^tion  pre- 
sented many  phases,  and  prompted 
various  acts  and  propositions.  But 
its  essence  was  always  the  same ;  and 
it  was  impossible  that  such  men  as 
James  Otis,  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  Patrick  Ileniy,  should 
discuss  it  without  laying  broad  foun- 
dations for  their  argument  in  pre- 
mises affecting  the  natural  and  gene- 
ral Eights  of  Man  to  self-government, 
with  the  control  of  his  own  products 
or  earnings.  The  enthusiast  who 
imagines  that  our  patriots  were  all 


>  ■n'itcess  the  Darien  (Ga. )  resolutions.  In  the 
Darien committee,  Thursday,  June  12,  1115: 

"  When  the  most  valuable  priyQegea  of  a  peo- 
ple are  invaded,  not  only  b j  open  violence,  but 
by  every  kind  of  fraud,  sophUtry,  and  cunnintr 
It  behooves  every  individual  to  be  upon  hte 
guard,  and  every  member  of  society,  like  bea. 
cona  in  a  country  surrounded  by  enemiea,  to 
give  tlis  alarm,  not  only  when  their  libertiea 
in  general  are  invaded,  but  separately,  lest  the 
precedent  in  one  may  affect  the  whole:  and  to 
enable  the  collective  wisdom  of  such  a  people 
to  judge  of  Its  oonaequeneea,  and  how  far  their 
respective  grievanoea  concern  all,  or  ahould  he 
opposed  to  preserve  their  net^ssaiy  union. 
Every  laudable  attempt  of  this  land  by  the  eood 
people  of  this  Colony,ina  constitutional  manner 
naa  been  hitierto  frustrated  by  the  influence 
and  authority  of  men  in  office  and  their  numer- 
pus  dependents,  and  in  every  other  natural  and 
just  way  by  the  various  arts  they  have  put  in 
practice.  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of 
the  eitensive  district  of  Darien,  in  the  colony 
of  Georgia,  being  now  assembled  in  congress 
by  the  authority  and  free  choice  of  the  inhahil^ 
ants  of  the  said  district,  now  free  from  their 
tetters,  do  Resolve — " 

There  are  sii  resolutions  ia  alL    The  first  , 


I  convinced  of  the  danger  and  essential 
iniquity  of  Slavery,  and  the  conserva- 
tive who  argu^  that  few  or  none 
perceived  and  admitted  the  direct 
application  of  their  logic  to  the  case 
of  men  held  in  perpetual  and  limits 
less  bondage,  are  alike  mistaken. 
There  were  doubtless  some  who  did 
uot  perceive,  or  did  not  admit,  the 
inseparable  connection  between  the 
rights  they  claimed  aa  British  free- 
men and  the  riglits  of  all  men  every- 
where ;  but  the  more  discerning  and 
logical  of  the  patriots  comprehended 
and  confessed  that  their  assertion  of 
the  rightful  inseparability  of  Repre- 
sentation from  Taxation  necessarily 
affirmed  the  grander  and  more  essen- 
tial right  of  each  innocent,  rational 
being  to  the  control  and  use  of  iiis 
own  capacities  and  faculties,  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  own  earnings,' 


eulogizes  "the  firm  and  manly  conduct  of  the 
people  ofUoston  and  Jfassachuaefcta, "  acquiescing 
in  all  the  resolutions  of  the  "grand  American 
Longresa  m  Philadelphia  last  October."  The 
second  resolution  is  denunciatory  of  Enelanii 
in  slmtting  up  the  land  office,  and  in  oUier  on- 
prosaive  acts.  The  third  is  opposed  to  mioisW. 
nal  mandates  under  thEuiame  of  constitutions. 
Ihe  lourth  IS  denunciatory  of  the  number  of 
appointed   over  the  colonies   by   the 

Thi'floif-"*™!-.^"^*^^'^    exorbitant   salaries. 

The  fifth  IS  aa  follows : 

"  5th.  To  show  the  world  that  we  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  any  contracted  or  interested  motive, 
but  a  general  philanthropy  for  all  mankind,  of 
whatever  climate,  language,  or  completion  we 
hereby  declare  our  disapprobation  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  unnatural  practice  of  slavery  in 
America  (however  the  uncultivated  atate  of  our 
country,  and  other  specious  argument^  may  plead 
for  it),  a  practice  founded  in  injustice  and  cruelty 
and  higlily  dangerous  to  our  libertiea  (as  well 
aa  lives),  debasing  part  of  our  fellow-creatures 
below  men,  and  corrupting  the  virtue  and  morals 
of  the  rest,  and  as  laying  the  basis  of  that  liberty 
1  contend  for  (and  which  we  pray  tlie  Almighty 
...  contmue  to  the  latest  posterity)  upon  a  very 
wrong  foundation.  We  therefore  resolve  at  all 
times  to  use  our  utmost  efi^rts  for  the  manumia- 
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The  principles  of  civil  and  political 
liberty,  bo  patiently  evolved  and  bo 
thorouglily  eommended  during   the 
long    controversy   wMch     preceded 
the  appeal   to   armSj   were  reduced 
to  axioms,  ajid  became  portiona   of 
the    popular    faith.    When    Jeffer- 
son,    in     drafting     our     immortal 
Declaration   of   Independence,    em- 
bodied in  its  preamble  a  formal  and 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  inalienable 
Eights  of  Man,  he  set  forth  propo- 
sitions novel  and  startling  to  Euro- 
pean ears,  but  which  eloquence  and 
patriotic  fervor  Lad  already  engraven 
deeply  on  the  American  heart.    That  | 
Declaration  was  not  merely,  as  Mr. 
Choate  has  termed  it,  "  the  passion- 
ate   manifesto    of    a    revolutionary 
■war  ■"  it  was  the  embodiment  of  our 
forefathers'  deepest  and  most  rooted 
convictions ;   and  when,  in  penning 
that    Declaration,  he    charged   the 
British  government  with  upholding 
and  promoting  the   African   slave- 
trade    against   the   protests    of  the 
colonists,^   and  in  violation  of   tlie 
dictates  of   humanity,  he    asserted 
truths  which  the  jealous  devotion  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  sla\  e- 
holding  rendered  it  impolitic  to  send 
forth  as  an  integral  portion  of  our 


arraignment  of  British  tyranny;  but 
-which  were,  nevertheless,  widely  and 
deeply  felt  to  he  an  important  and 
integral  portion  of  our  case.'  Even 
divested  of  this,  the  Declaration 
stands  to-day  an  evidence  that  our 
fathers  regarded  the  rule  of  Great 
Britain  as  no  more  destructive  to 
their  own  rights  than  to  the  rights  of 
mankind. 

No  other  document  was  ever  issued 
which  so  completely  reflected  and 
developed  the  popular  convictions 
which  underlaid  and  impelled  it  as 
that  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  cavil  that  its  ideas  were  '/wt 
original  with  Jefferson  is  a  striking 
testimonial  to  its  worth.  Originality 
of  conception  was  the  very  last  merit 
to  which  he  would  have  chosen  to 
lay  claim,  his  purpose  being  to  em- 
body the  general  convictions  of  his 
countrymen  —  their  conceptions  of 
human,  as  well  as  colonial,  rights  and 
British  wrongs,  in  the  fewest,  strong- 
est, and  clearest  words.  The  fact 
that  some  of  these  words  had  already 
been  employed— some  of  them  a 
hundred  times— to  set  forth  the  same 
genei  d  trutl  i  m  no  manner  unfitted 
them  for  hia  u=e 

The  claim  tliat  his  draft  was  a  pla- 


Bion  of  our  slaves  in  ttis  colony  upon  the  most  Bafe 
and  equitable  footing  for  the  maeWrs  and  them 
eelres." — American  Archives,  ilk  Bet  ,  v  I,  , 
nU  and  1115- 

'The  following  is  tlie  indictment  of  George  HI., 
as  a  patron  and  upholder  of  the  African  slave- 
Irade,  embodied  by  Mr.  JefFeraon  in  his  original 
diaft  of  the  Dedaiation : 

"Jklermined  to  Ixep  open  a  marM  wltere  MBN 
thotdd  be  bought  and  sold,  lie  has  prosUkdsd  hu 
negative  for  mpprea^g  ecery  legislative  aOempt  W 
prohibil  or  to  restrain  thiee:KCrablecommfrce.  And 
that  this  assmi^ilage  of  h/nrm's  might  wmt  m  fad 
of  distingnisltsd  dye,  he  is  now  exdUng  ffiose  very 
people  ta  rise  in  arms  among  as,  and  parchase 
that  liberty  of  which  he  has  d^md  fftfra,  6y 
murdering  the  people  on  whom  he  (dso  obtruded 
them:  thus  paymg  of  ftrmtr  cHim  comaitled 


aga  rtst  the  ubbrtibs  /  one  people,  with  crvwes 
ulvJihe  wgeK  tfiw  to  ammit  against  the  lives 
ofanMhe 

•  Mr,  Jefferson,  in  his  Autobiograpby,  gives  the 
foDowing  reason  for  the  omission  of  this  re- 
markable  passaee  from  the  Declaration  as  adopt- 
!d,  issued,  and  published ; 

"The  clause,  too,  reprobating  the  enslavlne 
the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  wad  struck  out  m 
complMsanceto  South  OaroUma^i  Georgui,wba 
had  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importation 
of  slaves,  and  who.  on  the  contrary,  stiU  wished 
to  continue  it.  Our  Northern  brethren  also,  I 
believe,  felt  a  Uttle  tender  under  those  censures ; 
for,  though  their  people  had  very  few  slaves 
themselves,  yet  they  had  been  pretty  considera- 
ble carriers  of  them  to  others."  — J#e''st>Ji« 
Ww^,  VOL  i,  p.  no. 
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giarism  from  tlie  Mecklenburg  (N. 
C.)  Declaration  of  April  SOth,  pre- 
ceding, he  indignantly  repelled ;  but 
he  always  observed  that  he  employed 
whatever  terms  best   expressed  hia 
thought,  and  would  not  say  how  far 
he  was  indebted  for  them  to  his  read- 
ing, how  far  to  his   original  reflec- 
tions.    Even  the  great  fiindamental 
assertion  of  Human  Rights,  which  he 
has  so  memorably  set  forth  as  foUows : 
"We  hold  these  truths   to  be  self- 
evident,   that   all    men   are  created 
equal;    that   they   are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  -with  certain  inaliena- 
ble rights ;  that  among  these,  are  lite, 
Kberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; 
that  to  secure  these  rights  govern- 
ments  are  instituted    among    men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  that,  when- 
ever any   form   of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  gov-' 
emment,  laying   its  foundations  on 
such  principles,"  and   organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  litely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness,"   was  no  novelty  to 
those  who  hailed  and  responded  to 
it.     Three  weeks  before,  the  Virginia 
Convention  had  unanimously  adopt- 
ed a  Declaration  of  Eights,  reported 
on  the  27th  of  May  by  Qeoi^  Ma- 
son,' which  proclaims  that  "All  men 
are  by  nature  equally  free,  and  have 
inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they 
enter   into  a  state   of  society,   they 
cannot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  or 
divest   their  posterity;   namely,  the 
enjoj-ment  of  life  and  liberty,  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  and  possess- 
ing property,  aud  pursuing  and  ob- 


taining happiness  and  safety."      See 
also  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 

The  original  draft  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence  was 
first  communicated  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
separately  to  two  of  his  colleagues, 
John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
Kn,  on  the  committee  chosen  by  Con- 
gress to  prepare  it ;  then  to  the  whole 
committee,  consisting,  in  addition,  of 
Eoger  Sherman  and  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston ;  reported,  after  twenty  days' 
gestation,  on  the  28th  of  June ;  read 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
1st  of  July ;  earnestly  debated  and 
scanned  throughout  the  three  follow- 
ing days,  until  finally  adopted  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th,  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  not  an  affirmation,  not  a 
sentiment,  was  put  forth  therein  to 
the  world,  which  had  not  received 
the  deliberate  approbation  of  such 
cautious,  conservative  minds  as  those 
of  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Roger 
Sherman,  and  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple, as  well  as  their  representatives 
in  Congress,  those  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  included. 

The  progress  of  the  Revolution 
justified  and  deepened  these  convic- 
tions. Slavery  was  soon  proved  our 
chief  source  of  weakness  and  of  peril. 
Of  our  three.miUiofls  of  people,  half 
a  million  were  the  chattels  of  others ; 
and  though  all  the  colonies  tolerated, 
and  most  of  them  expressly  legalized 
slaveholding,  the  slaves,  nearly  con- 
centrated in  the  Souibem  States, 
paralyzed  the  energies  and  enfeebled 
the  efforts  of  their  patriots.  Incited 
by  proclamations  of  royal  governors 
and  military  commanders,  thousands 
of  the  negroes  escaped  to  British 
camps  and  garrisons,  and  were  there 
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manumitted  and  protected;  while 
tte  master  race,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  their  families,  were  unable 
or  unwiUing  to  enlist  in  the  Conti- 
nental armies,  or  even  to  be  called 
into  service  as  militia.' 

The  number  of  slaves  in  the  States 
renpectively,  at  the  time  of  the  Kevo- 
Intion,  IS  not  known  But  it  mij  be 
clcsely  approximated  by  the  aid  of 
the  census  ot  1T90,  wherein  the 
slave  population  is  returned  as  fol 
low=* 

Ifew  Humpeblre. 


TotaL 


The  documents  and  correspondence 
of  the  Revolution  are  fiiU  of  com- 
plaints by  Southern  slaveholders  of 
their  helplessness  and  peril,  because 
of  Slavery,  and  of  the  necessity  there- 
by created  of  their  more  efficient  de- 
fense and  protection.'  The  New 
England  States,  with  a  population 
le-,b  numcrDus  thin  that  of  Virginia, 
the  Carolmat  and  Greorgia,  furnished 
more  thin  double  the  number  of 
soldiers  ti  battle  for  the  common 
cause  The  South  was  repeatedly 
tverrun  and  regarded  as  substan- 
tially subducl  br  armies  that  would 
nft  ha^e  ventured  to  invade  New 
England  and  could  not  have  main- 
tamed  themeUes  a  month  on  her 
soiL     Inieed,  after  Gage's  expulsion 


'  The  aumber  of  troops  employed  by  Uie  Colo- 
nies during  the  entire  nevoliitiouaiy  war,  as 
weU  as  the  number  furnished  by  each,  is  shown 
by  the  followiog,  which  is  compiled  from  etatis- 
ticB  contained  )Q  a  work  published  by  Jacob 
Moore,  Concord,  entitled,  "Collections  of  the 
New  HainpsMre  Hiatorioal  Society  for  the  year 
1834,"  voL  L,  p.  236, 


Rhode  Island  . . , 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Hew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Tirginia 

North.  Carolina  .. 
South  Carolina  . . 


12,496 

2,093 

63,007 

18,155 

5,878 

4,234 

32,039 

7,793 

18,331 

10,726 

6,055 

25,608 

2,317 

376 

13,912 

4,127 

26,663 

5,620 

7,263 

6,417 

2,679 

6,163 


Total I  332,341 

■  Uassachusctts  adopted  a  new  State  Conati- 
tutionmn30,  to  which  a  bill  of  rights  was  pre- 
fixed, wMoh  her  Supreme  Court  soon  after  de- 
dded  was  inconsistent  with  the  mMnlenauce  of 
Blarery,  which  had  thus  been  abohshad. 

1  Pennaylyania  had  passed  an  act  of  Gradual 
Emancipation  in  1730. 

8  Henry  Laurens  of  South  Carolina,  two  years 
president  of  the  Continental  Congress,  appointed 
Minister  to  Holland,  and  captured  on  his  way 
thither  by  a  British  cruiser,  finally  Oommiaaioner 


with  Franklin  and  Jay  for  negotiating  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1776, 
wrote  from  Charleston,  8.  C,  to  his  son,  then  in 
England,  a  letter  eiplaining  and  justifyii^  his 
resolution  to  stand  or  f^  with  the  cause  of 
American  Independence,  in  which  he  said: 

"  You  know,  my  dear  son,  I  abhor  Slavery.  I 
■was  born  in  a  country  where  Slavery  had  been 
established  by  British  kings  and  parliaments,  as 
by  the  laws  of  that  country,  ages  before  my  ex- 
istence. I  found  the  Christian  religion  and 
Slavery  growing  under  the  same  authority  and 
cultivation.  I  nevertheless  disliked  it.  In 
former  days,  there  was  no  combating  tlie  preju- 
dices of  men  supported  by  interest :  the  day,  I 
hope,  is  approaching,  when  from  pnnoiples  of 
gratitude,  as  weU  aa  justice,  every  man  shall 
strive  to  be  tbreiflost  in  showing  his  readiness  to 
comply  with  the  golden-  rule.  Not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterhr^  would  aU  my 
negroes  produce,  if  sold  at  public  auction  to- 
morrow I  am  not  the  man  who  enslaved  them ; 
they  ar^  indebted  to  Enghshmen  for  that  fevor: 
nevertheless,  I  am  devising  means  for  manumit- 
ting many  of  them,  and  for  cuttir^  off  the  entail 
of  slavery.  Great  powers  oppose  me,— the  laws 
and  customs  of  my  country,  my  own  and  th^ 
avarice  of  my  countrymen.  What  will  my  chil- 
dren say  if  I  deprive  them  of  so  much  estate? 
These  are  difficulties,  but  not  insuperable.  I 
will  do  as  much  aa  I  can  in  my  time,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  a  better  hand. 

"1  Mn  not  one  of  those  who  arri^te  the  pe- 
culiar care  of  Providence  in  each  fortunate  event ; 
nor  one  of  those  who  dare  trust  in  Providence 
for  defense  and  security  of  their  own  hberty, 
while  they  enslave,  and  wish  V  ' 
slavery,  liiousanda  who  a     '"  " 


3  well  entitled  b> 
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from  Boston,  and  Burgoyne's  surren- 
der at  Saratoga,  New  England,  save 
the  islands  on  her  coast,  was  pretty 
carefully  avoided  by  the  Koyalist 
generals,  and  only  assailed  by  raids, 
which  were  finished  almost  as  soon 
as  begun.  These  facts,  vividly  im- 
1  the  general  mind  by  the 


nece^ities  and  sacrifices  of  the  times,' 
in  connection  with  the  discovery 
and  elucidation,  already  noticed,  of 
elemental  principles,  had  pretty 
thoroughly  cured  the  North  of  all 
attachment  to,  or  disposition  to  jus- 
tify Slavery  before  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war. 


IV. 
SLAVERY    UNDER    THE    CONFEDERATION. 


As  the  public  burdens  were  con- 
stantly swelled,  and  the  debts  of  the 
several  States  increased,  by  the  mag- 
nitude and  duration  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary struggle,  the  sale  of  yet  un- 
settled lands,  especially  in  the  vast 
and  fertile  "West,  began  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  principal  resource  for  the 
ultimate  discharge  of  these  constantly 
augmenting  liabilities  :  and  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  just  complaint  and 
imeaainesBonthepartofthoseStates— 
Rhode  IslandjNew  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  South  Carolina— which  had  no 


freedom  aa  themselves.  I  perceive  the  wort 
tefore  me  is  great  I  shall  appear  to  many  as  e 
promoter  not  only  of  strange,  but  of  dangerous 
doctrines:  it  will  therefore  be  ueceasary  to  pro- 
ceed with  caution.  You  are  apparently  deeply 
interested  in  this  affair ;  but,  as  I  have  no  doubts 
concerning  your  concurrence  and  approbation,  I 
most  sincerely  wish  for  yoar  advice  and  assists 
anoe,  and  hope  to  receive  botii  in  good  tune." — 
Collection  of  tlie  Zeager  Club,  pp.  20,  21. 

'The  famoua  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  an 
eminent  Calvinist  divine,  published,  soon  after 
the  ooniEaencement  of  the  war,  a  dialogue  con- 
cerning the  slavery  of  the  Africans,  which  he 
dedicated  to  "The  Honorable  Continental 
Congress,"  and  of  whioh  the  followmg  passage 
exhibits  the  drift  an.d  purpose : 

"God  is  ao  ordering  it  in  his  providence,  that 
it  seems  absolutely  necessary  sometliiug  should 
be  speedily  done  with  respect  to  the  slaves 
among  us,  in  order  to  our  safety,  and  to  prevent 
their  turning  agamst  ns  in  our  present  stru^le. 


chartered  claim  to  such  lauds  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  then  actual 
settlements,  that  their  partners  in  the 
efforts,  responsibihties,  and  sacrifices 
of  the  common  struggle  were  likely 
to  reap  a  peculiar  and  dispropor- 
tionate advantage  from  its  success. 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  each  claimed,  under  their 
several  charters,  a  right  of  almost  in- 
definite extension  westward,  and,  in 
the  event  of  the  establishment  of 
American  independence,  would  natu- 


in  order  to  get  liieir  liberty.  Our  oppressora 
have  planned  to  gain  the  blacks,  and  induce  them 
to  take  up  arms  against  us,  by  promising  them 
liberty  on  this  condition  >  and  this  plan  they  are 
proseeuljng  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by 
which  means  they  have  persuaded  numbers  to 
join  them.  And,  should  we  attempt  to  restr^n 
them  by  force  and  severity,  keeping  a  strict 
guard  over  them,  and  punisliing  Hiem  severely 
who  shaU  be  detected  in  attempting  to  join  our 
opposers,  this  will  only  be  makmg  bad  worse, 
and  serve  to  render  our  inconsistence,  oppreasion- 
and  cruelty,  more  criminal,  perspicuous,  and 
shocking,  and  bring  down  the  righteous  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  on  our  heads.  Mie  only  way 
pointed  out  to  prevent  this  threatening  evil  is  to 
set  the  blacks  at  liberty  ourselves,  by  some  public 
acts  and  laws,  and  then  give  them  proper  en- 
couragement to  labor,  or  take  arms  in  Hie  defense 
ofthe  American  cause,  aatheyshalichoose.  This 
would  at  once  ba  doing  them  some  degree  of 
le,  and  defeating  our  enemies  in  the  scheme 
that  they  are  prosecuting." — Bopkins'a  Works, 
Tol  ii.,  p,  584. 
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rally  eacli  possess  a  yast  area  of  unpeo- 
pled, ungranted,  and  ultimately  valu- 
able lands.  The  landless  States,  with 
obviotis  reason  and  justice,  insisted 
ttat  these  lands,  won  by  the  common 
valor  and  8a<;ri£ceB  of  the  whole 
American  people,  should  be  regarded 
aa  their  common  property,  and  to 
this  end  should  be  surrendered  or 
ceded  by  the  States  claiming  them 
respectively  to  the  Confederation. 
The  colonial  charters,  moreover,  were 
glaringly  inconsistent  with  each 
other ;  vast  tracts  being  ceded  by 
them  to  two  or  more  colonies  respect- 
ively ;  and  it  was  a  puzzling  question, 
even  for  lawyers,  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  earliest  or  the  latest  royal  eon- 
cession,  if  either,  should  have  the  pre- 
cedence. There  was  but  one  benefi- 
cent and  just  solution  for  all  dis- 
putes and  difficulties  in  the  premises ; 
and  this  was  a  quitKilaim  by  the  re- 
spective States  of  their  several  rights 
and  pretensions  to  lands  exterior  to 
their  own  proper  boundaries,  in  favor 
of  the  common  Confederacy,  This 
consummation  was,  for  the  moat  part, 
seasonably  and  cheerfully  agreed  to. 
Connecticut  made  a  moderate  reser- 
vation of  wild  lands  assured  to  her 
by  her  charter  in  what  is  now  North- 
ern Ohio.  Yirginia,  beside  retain- 
ing her  partially  settled  country 
south  of  the  Ohio,  now  forming  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  reserved  a  suffi- 
ciency north  of  the  Ohio  to  provide 
liberal  bounties  for  her  officers  and 
soldiers  who  fought  in  the  war  of  the 
Bevolution,  conceding  all  other  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  river,  and  all  ju- 
risdiction over  this.  And  it  was  pre- 
eumed,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  that 
Horth  Carolina  and  Georgia  would 
promptly  make  similar  concessions  of 
the  then  Bavage  regi( 


their  respective  charters,  now  known 
as  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Miaeis- 
sippi. 

Though  the  war  was  practically 
concluded  by  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
waUis    at    Yorktown,    October    19, 

1781,  and  though  the  treaty  of  peace 
waa  signed  at  Paris,  November  30, 

1782,  the  British  did  not  evacuate 
New  York  till  November  25, 1783 ; 
and  the  Ninth  Continental  Congress, 
which  convened  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  3d  of  that  month,  adjourned  next 
day  to  Annapolis.  A  bare  quorum 
of  members  responded  to  their  names, 
but  one  and  another  soon  dropped 
off;  so  that  the  journal  of  most  days 
records  no  quorum  present,  and  no 
business  done,  until  about  the  1st 
'day  of  March,  1784.  On  that  day, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  on  behalf  of  the  dele- 
gates from  his  State,  presented  the 
deed  of  cession  to  the  Confederation, 
by  Yirginia,  of  all  her  claims  to  ju- 
risdiction over  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  and  to  the  soil  also  of  that 
territory,  subject  to  the  reservation 
in  behalf  of  her  soldiers  already 
noted.  This  deed  being  formally 
accepted,  Mr.  Jefferson  moved  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to 
report  a  plan  of  government  for  the 
western  territory ;  and  Messrs.  Jeffei^ 
son,  Chase  of  Maryland,  and  Howelt 
of  Rhode  Island,  were  appointed  such 
committee.  Prom  this  committee, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  due  tune,  reported 
an  Ordinance  for  the  government  of 
"the  territory,  ceded  already,  or  to 
he  ceded,  by  individual  States  to  the 
United  States,"  specifying  that  such 
territory  extends  from  the  31st  to  the 
47th  degree  of  north  latitude,  so  as 
to  include  what  now  constitutes  the 
States  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  but  which  was  then,  and 
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remained  for  some  jears  thereafter, 
tmceded  to  the  tTnion  by  North  Car- 
olina and  Georgia.  This  entire  ter- 
ritory-, ceded  and  to  be  ceded,  was 
di^-ided  prospectively  by  the  Ordi- 
nance into  embryo  States,  to  which 
names  were  given  ;  each  of  them  to 
receive,  in  due  time,  a  temporary  or 
territorial  government,  and  ulti- 
mately to  be  admitted  into  the  Con- 
federation of  States  upon  the  express 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  preceding 
States ;  but  both  their  temporary 
and  their  permanent  goTemments 
were  to  be  estabUshed  on  these  fun- 
damental conditions : 


"1.  That  tbey  shall  >rew 
of  the  United  States  of  Anie 

"2.  That,  in  their  persons,  property,  and 
territory,  they  shall  he  subject  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assenihled,  and  to  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  original 
States  shall  be  so  snhiect. 

"3.  That  they  shdl  he  snbject  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  Federal  debts,  contracted  or  to 
he  contracted;  to  be  apportioned  on  them  by 
Congress,  according  to  the  same  common 
mle  and  measure  by  which  apportionments 
thereof  shall  he  made  on  the  other  States. 

"4.  That  their  respective  governments 
shall  be  in  republican  forms,  and  shall  admit 
no  person  to  be  a  citizen  who  holds  an  he- 
reditary title. 

"5.  That  after  the  year  "iSOO  of  the  Chri»- 
fian  era,  there  shall  be  fudther  Slm&ry  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  mid 
States,  otherwise  than  in  pnnishment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  hoeri 
dnly  convicted  to  have  been  personally 
guilty," 

The  Ordinance  concluded  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  That  all  the  preeeding  arttelea  thall  le 
formed  into  a  lAartwrof  compact;  diall  be 
daly  esecuted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  under  his 
hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States ;  shall 
be  promulgated,  and  ihall  itanA  as  funda- 
mental condifiOTM  between  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal States  and  those  newly  described,  iinal- 
ieraUe  but  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  and  of  the 


'By  the  Articles   of   Confederation,  two  o 
ore  delegates  were  required  to  be  present  ti 


particular  State  within  which  such  alteration 
is  proposed  to  be  made." 

On  the  19th  of  April,  Congress 
took  up  this  plan  for  coneideration 
and  action,  and  ]tfr.  Spaight  of  N. 
C.  moved  that  the  fifth  proposition 
above  quoted,  prohibiting  Slavery 
after  the  year  1800,  be  etricken  out 
of  the  Ordinance;  andMr.Keadof  8. 
C.  seconded  the  motion.  The  ques- 
tion was  put  in  this  form:  "Shall 
the  words  moved  to  be  stricken  out 
stand?"  and  on  this  question  the 
Ays  and  Noes  were  required  and 
taken,  with  the  following  reeult ; 

K.  Eamp,..Mp.  iFoster ay,)   , 

Mr.  Blanchard. . ,  .ay,  f  ^y- 
MASSAOHiT..Mr.  Gerry. ay  i 

Mr.  Partridge.... ayl^^S' 
E.  l8LABi>..Mr.  Ellery ay   I    , 

Mr.  Howell ay^M^' 

CoNHEOT... Mr.  Sherman ay,  i    . 

Mr.  Wadsworth.-.ay,  f  -^^^ 
Nbw  Yore.Mt.  De  Witt..,  .  ay  J   , 

Mr.  Paine ay^  M^" 

!N.jBfiHSY..l[r,  Dick ay,  \  N'o 

Pennsyl..  .  Mr.  Mifflin ay,  1 

Mr.  Montgomery,  .ay,  )■  An. 

Mr.  Hand..  -i  (    " 

MAiiYLiHD.Mr.  Henry. 


S.  CAROtL..Mr.  Eead 


.  Jefferson. . 

■  Hardy no, 

Mereer no, 

Williamson... ay, 
Spaight. no. 


{jTo. 


■M. 


Divided. 


The  votes  of  members  were  sixteen, 
for  Mr.  Jefferson^s  interdiction  of 
Slavery  to  eeven  against  it,  and  the 
States  stood  recorded  six  for  it  to  three 
against  it.  But  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation required  an  afBrmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  States  to 
sustain  a  proposition ;  and  thus  the 
restriction  failed  through  the  absence 
of  a  member  from  New  Jersey,  ren- 
dering the  vote  of  that  State  null  for 
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want  of  a  quorum.  Had  Delaware 
been  then  represented,  she  might, 
and  might  not,  have  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative ;  hut  it  is  not  prohable  that 
Georgia,  had  ehe  been  present,  would 
have  cast  an  affirmative  vote.  Hu- 
maidy  speaking,  we  may  say  that 
the  accident — a  most  deplorable  and 
fatal  accident — of  the  absence  of  a 
member  from  New  Jersey,  prevented 
the  adoption,  at  that  time,  of  a  prop- 
osition which  would  have  confined 
Slavery  in  our  country  within  the 
limits  of  the  then  existing  States,  and 
precluded  all  reasonable  probability  of 
subsequent  contentions,  colhsions,  and 
bloody  strife  touching  its  extension. 

The  Jeifersonian  Ordinance,  thus 
shorn  of  its  strength — the  play  of 
Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
omitted — after  undergoing  some  fur- 
ther amendments,  was  finally  adopt- 
ed, four  days  later :  all  the  delegates 
but  those  from  South  Carohna  voting 
in  its  favor. 

In  1787,  the  last  Continental  Con- 
gress, sitting  in  New  Tork,  simulta- 
neously with  the  Convention  at  Phi- 
ladelphia which  fi-amed  our  present 
Constitution,  took  further  action  on 
the  subject  of  the  government  of  the 
western  territory,  raising  a  Select 
Committee  thereon,  of  which  Nathan 
Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  was  Chair- 
man. That  commit  ttee  reported, 
July  11,  "  An  Ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United     States     northwest    of    the 


Ohio,"  excluding,  by  its  silence,  the 
territories  south  of  that  river,  which 
were  expressly  brought  within  the 
purview  and  operation  of  Mr.  Jeifer- 
son's  Ordinance — those  territories 
not  having,  as  yet,  been  ceded  by  the 
Stdtes  claiming  them  respectively  as 
their  peculiar  possessions,  Mr.  Dane's 
ordinance  embodies  many  provisions 
originally  drafted  and  reported  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  1784,  but  with  some 
raodiflcations.  The  act  concludes 
with  six  unalterable  Articles  of  P&r- 
petual  Compact  between  the  embryo 
States  respectively  and  the  Union; 
the  last  of  them  in  these  words : 

"  There  shall  le  neither  Slavery  nor  hwol- 
unttwy  semitvde  in  the  said  Territory,  other- 
wise than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  ii>heTeo_f 
theparties  shall  le  duly  eonvieted." 

To  this  was  added,  prior  to  its  pas- 
s^e,  the  stipulation  for  the  rendition 
of  fugitives  from  labor  or  service, 
which  either  had  just  been,  or  was 
just  about  to  be,  embodied  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  then  being 
framed ;  and  in  this  shape  the  entire 
Ordinance  was  adopted,  July  13,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  States 
then  represented  in  Congress,  inclu- 
ding Georgia  and  the  Carolinas ;  no 
effort  having  been  made  to  strike 
out  the  inhibiUon  of  Slavery.  Mr. 
Robert  Yates,  of  New  Tork,  voted 
alone  in  the  negative  on  the  passage 
of  the  Ordinance,  but  was  overborne 
by  the  vote  of  his  two  colleagues,  " 
then  present." 


'  Aa  lie  Ameritan  people  of  our  day  evi- 
flently  presume  themselves  mucb.  wiser  ttiau 
their  graudfatliers,  especially  in  the  scieuce  of 
goverument,  the  more  essential  porSoa  of  this 
celebrated  Ordinance  of  1787  ia  hereto  appended, 
as  affording  a  Etandard  of  comparison  with  the 
latest  improvements  in  the  art  of  Constitntion- 
making.     It  reads : 

"And  for  extending  the  fUndunentol  prind- 
yles  of  civil  and  religious  hbertj,  wMoh  form 


the  basis  whereon  these  Republics,  their  laws 
and  constitutions,  are  erected;  to  fis  and  estab- 
lisb.  these  prmciples  as  the  basis  of  all  laws, 
constitutions,  and  governnients,  which  forever 
hereafter  shall  be  formed,  in  the  said  Territory ; 
to  provide,  also,  Ibr  the  establiahment  of  States 
and  permanent  government  therein,  and  for  their 
admission  to  a  share  in  the  Federal  councils  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  at  as 
early  periods  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
gener^  iiiterest: 
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^  The  experiment  of  a  Confedera- 
tion, as  contra-distinguished  from  a 
more  intimate  and  positive  Union, 


"It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  the  follo«.fng'  articles 
ehaU  be  considered  as  articles  of  compact  be- 
tween  the  original  States  and  the  people  and 
States  m  the  said  Territory,  and  rtwewer  rem^n 
unalterable,  unless  by  oommoQ  consent  to  wit- 

"Article  L  No  person  demeaning  himself  in 
a  peaceable,  orderly  manner,  ahaU  eyer  be  mo- 
lested on  account  of  hia  mode  of  worship,  or  reli- 
gious aenHments,  In  the  Territory 

"Akt.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  Territorr 
Shan  always  be  entiUed  to  the  benefits  of  tJie  ri^ht 
of^6«M,;o7:p™,aadto  the  trial  by  jury:  ofapro- 
portonate  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
Legislature,  and  of  judicial  proceedings  accordinc 
to  the  course  of  the  common  law     All  persona 
shaU  be  bailable,  unlessfor  capita!  ofleuseaf  where 
the  proof  shall  be  evident  or  the  presumption 
^reat.     AJl  fines  shall  be  moderate,  and  no  onel 
er  unusual  punishment  shall  be  inflieted.    Ho 
rftMi  ShaU  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  or  property 
M  by  the  Judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  iL  rf 
Uia  iand;  and,  should  the  public  exigencies  make 
It  deoessary  for  the  commoQ  preservation  to  lake 
,  wit  person's  property,  or  to  demand  his  par- 
ticfllar    services,    fuU    compensation    shall    be 
made  for  the  same.    And  in  the  just  preser- 
jatiwi  of  nghts  and  property,  it  is  understood 
and  declared,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made 
or  hare  force,  in  the  said  Territory,  that  shall 
in  any  wanner  whal«Ter,  interfere  with,  or  af- 
^l-:^''^,f"'^/°'^'>'^°^S^'nmts,  bond  fide, 
and  without  fraud,  previously  formed 
_      Art.  3.  General  morality  and  knowledfre  be- 
ing necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happi. 
nesa  of  mankmd,  schools  and  the  means  of  edu5i- 
tiMi  shall  be  forever  encouraged.  The  utmost  good 
faith  shaU  always  be  observed  toward  the  In- 
(lians;  their  lands  and  property  shall  never  be 
taten  from  them,  without  their  coasent  ■  and  in 
their  property,  rights,   and   liberty,    th^y  sJiaJi 
r^  ^  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless   in  just 
and  lawful  wars,  authorised  by  Congress-  and 
^s,   founded  in  justice  and  humanity,  shall 
irom  time  to  time  bo  made  for  preveutrng  wronca 
being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  pea!e 
and  friendship  witli  them.  ^  ^ 

"AST.  4.  The  said  Territory,  and  the  States 
whicli  may  be  formed  therem,  shaU  /«r«^  re- 
main a  partof  this  confederacy  of  the  United  States 
of  Amenca,  subject  to  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tioa.  and  to  such  alterations  thoro^i.  o=  „i.„ii  t. 


was  fairly  tried  by  our  fathers.  Ita 
only  beneficent  result  was  the  de- 
monstration thereby  afforded   of  its 


ui  awierica,  sutiject  to  the  Articles  ol  „  _ 
tioa.  and  to  such  alterations  therein  as  shau'"be 
constitutionally  made,  and  to  ail  acta  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  TJniled  Stales,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, conformable  thereto.     The  inhabitants  and 


settlers  m  the  said  Territory  shall  be  aubjeot  to 
pay  a  part  of  the  Federal  debts,  apportioned  on 
them  by  Congress,  according  to  the  same  com- 
inon  rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments 
ahaU  be  made  on  the  other  States ,  and  the  taies 
or  paying  theu-  proportion  shaU  be  laid  and 
levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  district^  or  districts,  or  new 
Ktate^  asm  Uie  original  States,  within  the  time 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  States,  in  Congresa 
assembled.  The  legislatures  of  those  distfic^ 
or  states,  shall  nsi^r  interfere  with  the  primal 
disposal  of  the  soU  by  the  United  States  L  Co^ 
gross  assembled,  nor  with  any  regulatlona  Con- 
gross  may  find  neeeasary  for  securing  the  tiUe 
in  sueh  soil  to  the  &wd  fide  purchasers.  No 
tai^  shall  be  imposed  on  the  lands  and  property 
of  the  United  States;  and  in  no  case  shall  non 
resident  proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than  resi- 
dents.  The  navigable  waters  leliing  i^ol^o 
Mississippi  and  Saint  Lawrence,  and  the  convev- 
mg-pkces  between  the  same,  shall  be  common 
highways,  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabit- 
ants ol  the  said  Territory  as  to  the  citiBena  of 
the  Umted  States,  and  those  of  any  other  State 
that  may  be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy, 
wiftout  any  tax,  unpost,  or  duty,  therefor. 

Aet.  5  There  shaU  be  formed  in  the  said  Ter- 
ritory no  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  fivo 
States ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  States  aa  soon 
aa  Tirgmia  shaU  alter  her  act  of  cession   and 

hshedaa  follows,  to  w.t:  The  western  State  in 
the  said  Temtory  shall  be  bounded  by  tJie  Mia- 
sissippi,  the  Ohio,  and  Wabash  rivers-  a  direct 
line  drawn  fi-om  the  Wabash  and  Post  Tincent'a 
U^^i.^Ta?.'"  IJi*  ^"■itorial  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  and  by  the  aaid  ter- 
ritorial Ime  to  the  lake  of  the  Woods  and  Mis- 
aissippi.  The  middle  Slate  shaU  be  bounded  by 
Uie  said  direct  hue,  the  Wabaah,  from  Post  Tin- 
cent  s  to  tlie  Ohio;  by  the  Ohio;  bv  a  direct 
hne,  drawn  due  north,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami  to  the  aald  territorial  line;  and  by 
v^t,^?  ^^  l?^  '"'^'  "^^  '^^^"^  State  sliall  b^ 
branded  by  the  last  mentioned  direct  line  the  Ohio 
fenusylvauia,  and  the  said  tfirrii^i-:..!  i;„=      c' 


Penusylvamai  and  the  said  territorial  line.  Pr^ 
vided,  however,  Md  it  is  further  understood  and 
dee^red,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  three  States 
shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered,  that,  if  Con- 
gress ah^  hereafter  find  it  eipediont,  they  shaU 
have  authonty  to  form  one  or  two  States  inZt 
part  of  the  aaid  Territory  which  lies  north  of  an 
east  and  west  Ime  drawn  through  the  southerly 
bend  or  extremity  of  Lake   Michigan.     And 
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vital  and  incurable  defects,'  Onr 
country  attained  under  it  neither 
dignity,  consideration,  security,  nor 
even  solvency.  The  central  orN 
national  authority,  left  dependent 
on  the  concurrent  action  of  the  several 
States  for  the  very  means  of  existence, 
was  exhibited  often  in  the  attitude  of 
a  genteel  be^ar,  rather  than  of  a 
sovereign.  Congress  attempted  to 
impose  a  very  moderate  tariff  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  general 
or  foreign  debt,  contracted  in  sup- 
port of  the  Kevolutionary  armies, 
but  was  baffled  by  the  Legislature  of 
Rhode  Island— then  a  State  of  rela- 
tively extensive  foreign  commerce— 
■which  interposed  its  paralyzing  veto. 
Political  impotence. 


and 

finally  overbore  or  temporarily  silenc- 
ed sectional  jealousies  and  State 
pride,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  Con- 
vention of  delegates  from  a  quorum 
of  the  States,  called  together  rather 
to  amend  than  to  supersede  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  was  legal- 
ly assembled  at  Philadelphia  in 
1787,  George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Pranklin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  James 
Madison,  Edmund  Randolph,  and 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  being  among 
its  most  eminent  members.  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were 
absent  as  Embassadors  in  Europe. 
Samuel  Adams,  George  Clinton,  and 
Patrick  Ilenry  stood  aloof,  watching 
the  movement  with  jealous  appre- 


■wheneTer  any  of  the  eaid  States  shall  Irnve 
60  000  free  inhabitants  ttereio,  such  State  shall 
be  admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Hie  or^nai  States  in  all  respects  whatever, 
and  shaU  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  con- 
ElJtution  and  Stale  government;  provided  the 
constitution  and  government  so  to  be  formed 
shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  tha 
principles  contained  in  these  artidea.  And  so 
fiir  as  it  can  be  oonastent  with  Oie  general  inter- 
eat  of  the  confederacy,  such  admission  shall  be 
allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  when  there 
may  be  a  less  number  of  free  inhabitants  in  the 
State  than  60,000. 

"Aet.  6.  There  shall  be  neither  Slavery 
involuntary  serritude  in  tiio  said  Territory, 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted;  pro- 
vided always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the 
same  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfu% 
clMmed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such 
fiigitlve  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed 
to  the  person  claiming  Ms  or  her  labor,  or  ser- 
vice, as  aforesaid." 

On  passing  tte  above  Ordinance,  the  Teas  and 
Nays  being  required  by  Mr.  Yates,  they  were 
taken,  with  the  following  result: 


MASSAcanSETTS....Mr.  Holton ay, 

Mr.  Dane ay, 

New  York.  ......Mr.  Smith. ay, 

Mr.  Haring. ay, 

Mr.  Tates no, 

New  Jersey Mr.  Oarlie ay, 

Mr.  Sherman. 

Delawake Mr.  Kearney. 

Mr.  Mitchell. 


TiBGiKiA. Mr.  Grayson. ay,) 

Mr.  R.H.  Lee.... ay,  }Ay. 
Mr.  Carrington.. .  .ay,  ) 

NoaiH  CAEOLINA.-Mr.  Bh)unt ay,  >^ 

Mr.  Hawltins ay,  (     "' 

South  Oaeoldia  .. .  Mr.  Kean. ^'^'Iav 

Mr.  Huger. ay,  (     "" 

Gboegia. Mr.  Few. ^^'Iav 

Mr.Pieree ay,  j     *" 

Jffumat  of  Congress,  vol.  iv.,  nST. 
'  "  It  may  perhaps  be  tliought  superfluons  to 
offer  arguments  to  prove  the  utility  of  the  Union 
—a  point,  no  doubt,  deeply  engraven  on  the 
hearts  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  every 
State,  and  one  which,  it  may  be  imagined,  baa 
adversaries.  *  •  *  But  the  fact  is  that 
.,  J  already  hear  it  whispered  in  the  private 
circles  of  those  who  oppose  the  new  Constitution, 
thirteen  States  are  of  too  great  extent 
general  system,  and  that  we  must  of 
f  resort  to  separate  confederacies  of  dis- 
.„.  j,„.-tions  of  tlie  whole.  Tliis  doctrine  wUl, 
all  probability,  be  gradutOly  propagated,  till  it 


:5;i* 


,ugh  t 


tvident  to 


avowal.     For  nothing  can 

those  who  are  able  to  take  an  enlai^d  vi 

the  subject,  than  the  alternative  of  an  adoption 

of  Iha  Constitution  or  a  dismemberment  of  the 

Union." — The  FederoMsi,  N.  Y.  edition  of  1B02, 

"  The  melancholy  story  of  the  Federation 
showed  the  stem  necessity  of  a  compulsory 
powerinthe  General  Government  to  execute  the 
duties  confided  to  it ;  and  the  history  of  the 
present  government  itself  has,  on  more  than  one 
ocoaaon,  manifested  that  the  power  of  the  Union 
is  barely  adequate  to  compel  the  execution  of  its 
laws,  when  resisted  even  by-a  single  State." — 
Oliver  Wolcott,  vol.  ii.,  p.  323. 
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Franklin,  then  over  eigbty- 
one  yeare  of  age,  declined  the  chair 
on  account  of  his  increasing  infirm- 
ities; and,  on  his  motion,  Gegrge 
"Washington  was  unanimously  elected 
President, 

The  Convention  sat  with  closed 
doors ;  and  no  circumstantial  nor 
adequate  report  of  its  deliberations 
was  made.  The  only  accounts  of 
them  which  have  reached  us  are 
those  of  delegates  who  took  notes  at 
the  time,  or  taxed  their  recollection 
in  after  years,  when  the  matter  had 
attained  an  importance  not  antici- 
pated at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  ; 
and  these  reminiscences  are  not  free 
from  tlie  suspicion  of  having  been 


'  la  tiie  debate  of  Wednesday,  August  H,  on 
the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Comniitleo 

"Mr.  Rurus  Kise  fthen  of  Massachusetts, 
afterward  an  eminent  Senator  from  Sew  York] 
wished  to  know  what  influence  the  vote  just 
passed  was  meant  to  have  on  the  auceeeding 
part  of  the  report  concerning  the  admission  of 
BlaTesiato  the  rule  of  representation.-  Ha  could 
not  reconcile  his  mind  to  the  Article  (Art.  TH., 
Sect.  3),  if  it  was  to  prevent  objections  to  the 
latter  part.  The  admission  of  slaves  was  a  most 
gratir^  circumstance  to  his  mind,  because  he 
had  hoped  that  this  concession  would  have  pro- 
duced a  readiness,  which  had  not  been  manifest- 
ed, to  strengthen  the  General  (Jovemment,  and 
to  make  a  full  confidence  in  it.  The  report  un- 
der consideration  had,  by  the  tenor  of  it,  put  an 
end  to  all  his  hopes.  In  two  great  points,  the 
hands  of  the  Legislature  were  absolutely  tied. 
The  importation  of  slaves  could  not  be  prohib- 
ited. Esporta  conld  not  be  taxed.  Is  this  rea- 
sonable? What  are  the  great  objects  of  tho  gen- 
eral system?  First,  defense  against  foreign  in- 
vaaion ;  second,  agamst  internal  sedition,  plinli 
all  Uie  States,  tJien,  be  bound  to  defend  each, 
and  shall  each  be  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  weak- 
ness which  will  render  defense  more  difBcult? 
ShaD  one  part  of  tho  United  States  be  hound  to 
defend  another  part,  aad  that  ofier  part  be  at 
liberty,  not  only  to  increase  its  own  danger,  but 
to  withhold  a  compensation  for  tho  burden?  If 
slaves  are  to  be  imported,  shall  not  the  esports 
produced  by  their  labor  supply  a  revenue,  the 
better  to  enable  the  General  Govermnent  to  de- 
fend their  masters?  *  »  *  He  never  could  agree 
to  let  them  he  imported  without  limitation,  and 
then  be  represented  in  the  National  Le^sla- 
ture.  Indeed,  he  could  so  little  persuade  him- 
self of  the  rectitude  of  such  a  practice,  that  he  I 
was  not  sure  that  he  could  assent  to  it  under 
any  drcumatances. 


colored,  if  not  recast,  in  accordance 
with  the  ambitions  and  ultimate 
political  relations  of  the  recorders. 
The  general  outline,  however,  of  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  the 
Convention  are  sufBcicntly  exhibited 
in  the  Constitution,  and  in  what  we 
know  of  the 'various  propositions 
rejected  in  the  course  of  its  forma- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  work  will 
require  only  a  rapid  summary  of 
what  was  done,  and  what  left  un- 
done, in  relation  to  Human  Slavery. 
A  majority  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  like  nearly  all  their 
compatriots  of  our  Revolutionary 
era,  were  adverse  to  Slavery.'  Their 
judgments  condemned,  and  th^ir  con- 


Mr.  Sherman  [Roger,  of  Connecticut]  re- 
garded the  Slave-Trade  as  iniquitous ;  but,  the 
point  of  representation  havii^  been  settled  after 
much  difficulty  and  deliberation,  he  did  not  thinfe 
himself  bound  to  make  opposition ;  especially  aa 
the  present  article,  as  amended,  did  not  preclude 
any  arrangement  whatever  on  that  point  in  an- 
other place  reported. 

"Mr.  Madison  objected  to  one  for  evcryforty 
thousand  inhabitants  as  a  perpetual  rule.  The 
future  increase  of  population,  if  the  Union  should 
be  permanent,  will  render  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives eicessive. 

"Mr.  Sherman  and  Mr.  Madison  moved  to  in- 
sert  the  words  'not  exceeding'  before  ffie  words 
'one  for  every  forty  thousand  inhabitants, '  which 
was  agreed  to  nem.  am. 

"Mr.  GouvBRNEUB  MosBis  moved  to  insert 
'free'  before  the  word  'inhabitants.'  Much,  he 
said,  would  depend  on  this  point.  He  never 
could  concur  in  uphalding  Domestic  SlaTery, 
It  was  a  nefarious  institution.  It  was  the 
curse  of  heaven  on  tie  States  where  it  pro- 
filed. Compare  the  free  regions  of  the  Mid- 
dle atatos,  where  a  rich  and  noble  cultivation 
Eoarks  tho  prospcrify  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
pie,  with  the  misery  and  poverty  which  over- 
spreads the  barren  wastes  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  the  other  States  having  slaves.  Travel 
through  tie  whole  continent^  and  you  behold  the 
prospect  continually  varying  with  the  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  Slavery.  •  *  *  Upon  what 
principle  is  it  that  the  slaves  shall  bo  computed 
in  the  representation?  Are  they  men?  Then 
make  them  citizens,  and  let  Ihem  vote  Are  they 
property?  Why,  then,  is  no  ofher  property  in- 
eluded?  The  houses  in  this  city  [Philadelphia] 
are  worth  more  than  aU  the  wretched  slaves  that 
cover  the  rice-swamps  of  South  Carolina,  Tho 
admission  of  slaves  into  the  represeniation,  when 
fkrlyeiplained,  comes  to  this:  that  tho  inhabit- 
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sciences  reprobated  it.  They  would 
evidently  have  prefeired  to  pass  over 
the  subject  in  silence,  and  frame  a 
Constitution  wherein  the  existence 
of  human  bondage  was  not  impliedly 
or  constructively  recognized.  Hence 
it  may  be  noted,  that  those  provisions 
favoring  or  upholding  Slavery,  which 


deform  our  great  chai-ter,  are  not 
original  and  integral  parts  of  the 
fabric,  and,  as  such,  contained  in  the 
original  draft  thereof;  but  are  un- 
sightly and  abnormal  additions, 
rather  fastened  upon  than  interwoven 
■with  the  body  of  the  etructure. 
Could  the  majority  have  made  Bucli 


ant  or  Georgia  or  South  OarollDB,  who  goes  to 
tho  coast  of  Africa,  and,  in  deflanee  of  the  most 
eaored  laws  of  huinaiiity,  teats  away  Mb  fellow- 
ereaturea  from  their  dearest  connections,  and 
dooms  them  to  the  most  ornel  bondi^;  shall 
have  more  votes  in  a  government  instituted  lor 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  mankind  than  tho 
dtiaen  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey,  who 
■views  wilh  a  laudable  horror  so  nefarious  a  prac- 
tice. He  would  add,  that  Domestic  Slavery  la 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  aristocratic 
couQtenanceof  the  proposed  Constitution.  »  *  * 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  Direct  Taxation  is  to  be 
proportioned  to  Representation.   It  is  idle  to  sup- 

Eose  that  the  General  Government  can  stretch  its 
and  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  people,  scat- 
teredoversovast  acountry.  They  cau  only  do  jt 
through  the  medium  of  exports,  imports,  and  ex- 
cises. For  what,  then,  are  all  the  sacrifices  to  be 
made?  He  would  sooner  submit  himself  to  a  tai, 
paying  for  all  the  negroes  in  the  United  States, 
tiian  soMie  paskrtty  mtk  sack  a  Constitution. 

"Mr.  Daytos  [of  New  Jersey!  seconded  the 
motion.  He  did  it,  he  said,  that  his  sentiments 
on  the  subjeot  might  appear,  whatever  might  he 
the  fate  of  the  amendment. 

"  Mr.  Sheeuak  did  not  regard  the  admission 
of  negroes  into  the  ratio  of  representation  as  ha- 
ble  to  such  insuperable  objections,"  etc.,  etc 

"  Mr.  PiscKNBY  [C.  C,  of  South  Carolina]  con- 
Bidered  the  Fisheries  and  the  Western  Frontier 
BS  more  burdensome  to  the  United  States  than 
the  slaves.  He  thought  this  could  be  demon- 
Btrated,  if  the  occasion  were  a  proper  one." 

On  the  question  on  the  motion  to  msert 
"free"  before  "  inhabit aata,"  it  was  dis^reed 
to;  New  Jersey  alone  voting  in  the  affirmative. 
— Madison's  Papers,  voL  iii.,  p.  1261. 
Tuesday,  August  21at: 
"  Mr.  LCTTHBK  Martin  [of  Maryland]  proposed 
to  vary  Article  TIL,  Section  4,  so  as  to  allow  a 
prohibition  or  tai  on  the  importation  of  slaves. 
In  the  flrst  place,  as  five  slaves  are  to  bo  count 
ed  as  three  freemen  in  tho  apportionment  of 
representatives,  such  a  clause  would  leave  an 
encouragement  to  this  traffic.  In  the  second 
place,  slaves  weakened  one  part  of  the  Union, 
wMch  the  other  parts  were  bound  to  protect. 
The  privQege  of  importing  was  therefore  unrea- 
sonable. And  in  the  thkd  place,  it  mas  iacon- 
sisteat  viiSi  the  principles  of  the  Rewbition,  and 
dislumirablelotheAm^ricaitcliaracler,  tohavesach 
a  feature  in  the  Goastitatian. 

"  Mr.  RUTLEDGB  [of  South  Carolina]  did  not 
see  how  the  unportation  of  slaves  could  be  en- 
-•ouraged  by  ads  section.    He  was  not  apprehen- 


of  insurrections,  and  would  readily  ciempt 

3ther  States  from  the  obligation  to  protect  the 

Southern  ag^nst  them.  Edigion  and  Mmaaily 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  question.  Interest  alone 
is  the  governing  principle  with  nations,"  etc. 

"Mr.  Bllswobte   [of  Connecticut]  was  fw 
leaving  the  clause  as  it  stands,"  etc 

"Mr.  PniCKSEY. — South  Carolina  can  iKver 
reixive  the  plan  if  it  prohibits  the  Slave-Ji'ade.  lu- 
every  proposed  eitension  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, that  State  expressly  and  watchfully 
excepted  that  of  meddling  with  the  importation 
of  negroes.  If  the  States  should  be  all  left  at 
liberty  on  this  subject.  South  Carolma  may,  per- 
haps, by  degrees,  do  of  herself  what  is  vrished,  as 
Tii^inia  and  Maijland  have  already  done. 
"Adjourned."— iii'i,  p- 1383. 
Agam:  in  the  debate  of  the  following  day— 
the  consideration  of  Article  TIL,  Section  i,  being 
resumed— Colonel  Mason  [George,  grandfather 
of  James  M.,  late  United  States  Senator,  and  lata 
Confederate  emissary  to  England]  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  following  sentiments; 

"This  inferred  tragic  originated  in  the  avarice 
of  British  merchants.  The  British  government 
has  constantly  checked  the  attempts  of  Virginia 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  present  question  con- 
cerned not  the  importing  of  slaves  alone,  but  the 
whole  Union.  The  evil  of  having  daves  was  ecpa- 
Tieiiced  during  the  late  loar.  Bad  slaves  bem  treat- 
ed as  they  might  have  been  iy  (ft«  enemy,  Siey  would  ■ 
have  proved  dangerous  instruments  in  their  hands. 
But  their  folly  dealt  by  the  slaves  as  it  did  by 
the  Tories.  *  ♦  •  Maryland  and  Tirginia,  he 
said,  had  already  prohibited  the  importation  of 
slaves.  North  Carohca  had  done  the  same  in 
substance.  All  this  would  be  vain,  if  South  Car- 
olina and  Geor^a  he  at  liberty  to  import.  The 
Western  people  are  already  calling  for  slaves  for 
Iheir  new  lands;  and  will  fill  that  country  wilh 
slaves,  if  they  can  bo  got  through  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  Slavery  discourages  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labor  when 
performed  by  slaves.  They  prevent  the  emigra- 
tion of  whiles,  who  really  enrich  and  strengthen 
a  country.  They  produce  the  most  pernicious 
effect  on  manners.  Every  master  of  slaves  is 
born  a  petty  tyrant.  They  bring  the  judgment 
of  heaven  on  a  country.  As  nations  can  not  be 
pnnished  in  the  next  world,  they  rnvst  be  m  tftts. 
By  an  inevilable  chain  of  amses  and  ejects,  Prov- 
idence punishes  national  sins  by  national  calamines. 
***Heheld  it  essential,  in  every  point  of  view, 
that  the  General  Goveriunent  should  have  power 
topreventthemcreaseofSlayery."- JW.,p.l390. 
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a  Constitution  as  they  would  have 
preferred,  Slavery  woald  have  found 
no  lodgment  in  it ;  tut  already  the 
whip  of  Diamion  was  brandished, 
and  the  fatal  necessity  of  Compro- 
misemademanifest.  The  Convention 
would  have  at  once  and  forever  pro- 
hibited, so  far  as  our  country  and  her 
people  were  concerned,  the  African 
Skve-Trade ;  hut  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  were  present,  by  their  dele- 
gates, to  admonish,  and,  if  admoni- 
tion did  not  answer,  to  menace,  that 
this  must  not  be."  "No  Slave- 
Trade,  no  Union !"  Such  was  the 
short  and  sharp  alteraatiye  presented 


'  la  tho  debate  of  the  same  day,  "General 
Pmcknej-  declared  it  to  be  hia  firm  conviotiou 
that,  if  himself  and  all  hia  colleagues  were  to  sigii 
lie  CoostitutiOD,  and  use  their  personal  influ- 
ence, it  would  be  of  no  avail  toU'ard  obtaining 
the  coDsent  of  their  constituents  Soutl  Car 
olinaand  Georgiacannotdo  witloutsl'svoa  «* 
He  contended  Ihat  the  importation  of  lUvea 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  Ihe  nhola  TJn  on. 
The  more  slaves,  the  more  products  to  cmplov 
the  carrying  trade  |  the  more  cocsumption  also 
and  the  more  of  this,  the  more  revenue  for  the 
Gomujon  troasuiy.  He  admitted  it  t  be  reason 
able,  that  slaves  should  bo  dutied,  like  other  im- 
porta,  iut  should  comider  a  rejection  of  the  clause 
as  an  exdmioa  of  Smith  CaroUiia  from  the  Union. 
"Mr.  Baldwin  has  sunilar  conceptions  in  the 
case  of  Georgia. 

"  Mr.  WiLSOS  (of  Pennsylvania)  observed,  that, 
■  if  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
■"""'■'^  *iO  get  rid  of  theimpor'    ' 


by  the  del^atea  from  those  States. 
North  Carolina  was  passive ;  Vir- 
ginia and  her  more  northei-n  sisters 
more  than  willing  to  prohibit  at  once 
the  further  importation  of  Slaves; 
in  fact,  several,  if  not  all,  of  these 
States,  including  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, had  already  expressly  forbid- 
den it.  But  the  ultimatum  presented 
by  tho  still  slave-hungry  States  of 
the  extreme  South  was  imperative, 
and  tho  necessity  of  submitting  to  it 
was  quite  too  easily  conceded.  Roger 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  was  among 
the  first  to  admit  -it.  The  conscience 
of  the  North  was  quieted*  by  em- 


subject  to  be  committed,  including  the  clause 
rehiting  to  taxes  on  exports,  and  the  navigation 
act  These  thmgs  may  form  a,  bargain  among 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States. 
■  Mr.  BtTTLER  [of  South  Carolina]  declared  that 
""■■'■^  — " 3  to  the  power  of  tasmg 


he  would  t 


mte,h 


of  slaves  in  a 
tiiey  would 


ij  espre><Si 


might  be  prohibited.      As  tho 
stands,  all  articles  imported 
Slaves  alone  are  exempts    I 
bounty  on  that  artide, 

"  Mr.  Dickinson  [of  Delawi 

aentiments   as  of   a    sunilar    

Messrs.  Kino  and  Langdoit  [of  tiewHamp  1  re]' 
were  alao  m  favor  of  giving  the  power  I*  the 
Gecer^  Government. 

"  General  Pincknrt  thought  himself  bound 
to  declare  candidly,  Siat  he  did  not  think  South 
Carolina  would  sfop  her  importations  of  slaves  in 
any  short  time;  but  only  stop  them  occasionally, 
as  she  now  does.  He  moved  to  commit  the 
clause,  that  slaves  might  be  coade  liable  to  an 
equal  tai  with  other  imports ;  which  he  thought 
right,  snd  which  would  remove  one  difficulty 
that  had  been  started. 

.  "  Mr,  EcTLBDGE  seconded  the  motion  of  Gen- 
eral Pinckney. 

"Mr.  GoDTBENBUfi  MoBEia  wished  the  whole 


Mr  SnERMiN  said  it  was  better  to  let  the 
Soutl  ern  States  import  slaves  than  to  part  with 
them  if  they  made  that  a  sine  qad  non." 

On  the  question  for  committing  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Sections  4  and  5,  of  Article  VII.,  the 
vote  was  7  in  the  af&rmative ;  3  in  the  negative ; 
M^sachusetta  absent.— Bi'rf.,  p.  13S2. 

*  An  instance  of  Hiis  qaieting  influence,  as 
exerted  by  The  Federalist,  a  aeries  of  letters, 
urging  upon  the  Northeni  people  the  adoption 
of  the  new  Constitution,  as  ftamed  and  present- 
ed to  their  several  legislatarea  for  ratification 
by  the  Federal  Convection,  may  be  shown  in 
the  following- 
It  we  e  d  uhtless^  to  be  wished  that  the 
powe  of  proh  b  ting  the  importation  of  slaves 
bad  no  been  po  tponed  until  the  year  1808 ; 
o  rathe  that  t  had  been  suffered  to  have  im- 
mediate ope  at  on  But  it  is  not  difficult  to 
acctunt  e  Uier  for  his  restriction  on  the  Gener- 
al Gove  nment  or  for  lie  manner  in  which  the 
whole  lau  e  s  eij  ressed.  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  great  point  gained  in  favor  of  human- 
ity, that  a  period  of  twenty  yeara  may  terminate 
forever,  within  these  States,  a  traffic  which  has 
BO  long  and  so  loudly  upbraided  the  barbarism 
of  modem  pohey;  that  withmthat  period  it  will 
receive  a  considerable  discouragement  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  may  be  totally  abol- 
ished by  the  ■concurrence  of  the  few  States 
which  continue  the  unnatural  traffic,  in  the  pro- 
hibitory example  which  is  given  by  so  large  a 
majority  of  the  Union.  Happy  would  it  be  for 
the  unfortunate  Africans  if  an  equal  prospect 
lay  before  them  of  hemg  r  ' 
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bodying  in  the  Constitution  a  pro- 
viso that  Congress  miglit  interdict 
the  foreign  Slave-Trade  after  the 
expiration  of  twenty  years— a  term 
which,  it  was  generally  agreed, 
ought  fully  to  satisfy  the  craving  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia.'  The  modi- 
fied proposition  to  prohibit  the  Slave- 
Trade  now  encountering  no  opposi- 
tion, the  recognition  of  slaves,  aa  a 
basis  of  political  power,  presented  a 
grave  and  intricate  problem.  It  was 
one  calculated,  at  least,  to  place  the 
ant^onistic  parties  respectively  in 
false  positions.  If  slaves  are  human 
beings,  why  should  they  not  be  repre- 
sented like  other  human  beings— 
that  is,  like  women  and  children,  and 
other  persons,  ignorant,  humble,  and 
powerless,  like  themselves?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  consider  them  prop- 
erty— mere    chattels   personal— why 


should  they  be  represented  any  mora 
than  ships,  or  houses,  or  cattle! 
Here  is  a  nabob,  who  values  his  favor- 
ite high-bred  hoj^e  at  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  five  of  his  able-bodied 
negroes  at  the  same  amount.  "Why 
should  his  five  negroes  count  as  three 
men  in  apportioning  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  among  the 
several  States,  while  the  blooded 
horse  counts  just  nothing  at  all  ?  We 
can  only  answer  that  Slavery  and 
Reason  travel  different  roads,  and 
that  he  strives  in  vain  who  labors  to 
make  those  roads  even  seem  parallel. 
The  Convention,  without  much  de- 
bate or  demur,  split  the  difference,  ■ 
by  deciding  that  the  basis  alike  of 
Eepresentation  in  Congress,  and  of 
Direct  Taxation,  should  be  the  entire 
free  population  of  each  State,  with 
"  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons." ' 


oppreasion  of  their  European  brelliren."— I^ 
Federalial,  voL  i.,  p.  270. 

'  The  Encydopadia  BriUmnica  (latest  edition 
—Art.,  Slavery)  states  that  the  Aftican  Slave- 
Trade  waa  abolished  by  Great  Britain,  after 
yeara  of  ineffectual  struggle  under  the  lead  of 
Granville  Sliarp,  Thomas  Clarkson,  Waberforce, 
etc.,  on  the  26tli  of  March,  1801;  and  mosl  in- 
accurately and  unjustly  adds; 

"The  great  measure  of  tlie  British  lefflslaturo 
■mas  imitaM,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
United  States." 

To  say  nothing  of  acts  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  by  several  of  our  States,  Vir- 
ginja  and  Maryland  indusive,  prior  to  the  fram- 
ing of  our  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  provi- 
fiioQS  incorporated  in  that  instrument  looking  to 
a  complete  suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade  after 
twenty  years,  our  Congreaa,  on  the  22d  day  of 
MMch,  1794,  passed  an  act  forbidding  and  pun- 
ishing any  participation  by  our  citizens  in  the 
Slave-Trade  to  foreign  countries,  which  had  long 
been  very  aealoualy  pursued  and  protected  by 
Great  Briton  aa  a  iai^  and  lucrative  branch  of 
her  foreign  commerce  and  navigation.  In  1800, 
our  Congress  passed  a  further  act,  to  the  saroo 
effect,  but  more  sweeping  in  its  provisions  and 
severe  in  its  penalties.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
180  7 —twenty- three  days  te/ore  the  passage  of 
the  British    act— Congreas  passed  one  which 


prohibitstheA&icanSlave-Trade  utterly— to  our 
own  country  as  well  as  to  foreign  lands.     True, 
act  did  not  take  effect  till  the  lat  of  Janu- 
ensuing, -because  of  the  constitutional  inhi- 
an  aforesaid;  but  we  submit  that  this  does 
invahdate  our  claim  for  our  country  and  her 
BevdutionaryStatesmen  of  the  honor  of  having 
pioneered  thus  far  the  advance  of  Justice  and 
Humanity  to  the  overthrow  of  a  giant  iniquity. 
Tfie  Eiwyclopaiiia  aforesaid,  in  noting  the  ihet 
that  the  African  Sieve-Trade  was  abolished  by 
Great  Britain  under  the  brief  Whig  ministry  of 
Foi  and  Grenville,  «fter  such  abolition  had  been 
boldly  ui^d  for  twenty  years  under  the  all  but 
dictatorial  Tory  rule  of  Pitt,  who  waa  professed- 
ly its  Mend,  forcibly  and  truly  adda: 

"  The  proud  son  of  Chatham  hved  truth  and 
juatke  vat  a  UUls,  hut  he  loved  jjowct-  aid  pkux 
greoMy  mme;  and  he  was  resolved  that  Negro 
Emancipation  should  not  lose  him  either  a  shred 
of  political  influence  or  i  beam  of  [royal]  favor." 
The  particular  md  v  dual  of  n  hom  this  is  said 
is  now  some  siity  yeirs  dead  but  the  breed 
was  not  extinct,  me  therhenuaphere,  atthedale 
of  our  latest  advice' 

« "  We  aubscribe  to  the  doctnne  might  one  of 
ow  Bcmthim  brethren  obsene,  that  Representa- 
tion relates  more  immediatbly  to  persons,  and 
Taxation  more  immediately  to  property;  and  we 
join  in  the  application  of  thia  distinction  to  the 
case  of  our  alavea.    But  we  deny  the  fact,  that 
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At  length,  -when  the  ConBtitution 
was  nearly  completed,  Slavery, 
through  its  attorney,  Mr.  Butler,  of 
South  Carolina,  presented  its^  little 
bill  for  extras.  Like  OHver  Twist,  it 
■wanted  'some  more.'  Its  new  de- 
mand was  that  slaves  escaping  from 
one  State  into  another,  might  be  fol- 
lowed and  legally  reclaimed.  Thisre- 
qnirement,  be  it  observed,  was  en- 
tirely outside  of  any  general  and 
obvious  necessity.  No  one  could 
pretend  that  there  was  any  thing 
mutual  in  the  obligation  it  sought  to 
impose— that  Massachusetts  or  New 
Hampshire  was  either  anxious  to 
secure  the  privil^e  of  reclaiming  her 
fiigitive  slaves  who  might  escape  into 
Carolina  or  Georgia,  or  had  any  de- 
sire to  enter  into  reciprocal  engage- 
ments to  this  end.  Nor  could  any 
one  gravely  insist  that  the  provision 
for  the  mutual  rendition  of  slaves 
was  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
the  Federal  pact.  The  old  Confed- 
eration had  known  nothing  like  it ; 
yet  no  one  asserted  that  the  want  of 
an  inter-State  Fugitive    Slave  law 


ly  aa  properly,  and  in 
no  respect  whatSTflr  as  persons.  The  true  state 
of  the  case  is,  that  they  partake  of  both  these 
qualities,  being  considered,  by  our  laws  in  some 
respects  aa  persons,  and.  in  other  respects  as 
property.  In  being  compelled  to  labor,  not 
merely  for  himself,  but  for  a  master — in  being 
vendible  by  one  master  to  another  master,  and 
being  subject,  at  all  times,  to  being  restrained 
in  his  liberty  and  ehaatised  in  his  body  by  tlie 
capricious  will  of  bia  owner,  the  slare  may  ap- 
pear to  be  degraded  from  the  hnman  ranii,  and 
classed  with  that  of  the  irrational  animals, 
which  fall  under  the  legal  denominaljon  of  prop- 
erty. In  being  protected,  on  the  olier  band, 
in  his  life  and  in  his  limbs,  against  the  violence 
of  all  others,  even  the  master  of  his  labor  and 
Lis  liberty,  and  in  being  punished  himself  for 
all  violence  committed  against  others,  tne  slave 
is  no  less  regarded  by  the  law  aa  a  member  of 
Boeiety,  not  as  a  part  of  the  irrational  creat  on— 
aa  a  moral  person,  not  a  mere  object  o  prop 
erty. ,  Ilie  Federal  Constitution,  therefore 
decides,  wi(h  great  propriety,  on  the  case  ol  nur 
Blaves,  when  it  views  them  in  the  miied  cl  ar 
actei  of  persona  and  property.    This  is,  la  fact, 


was  among  the  necessities  or  giiev- 
anees  which  had  impelled  the  as- 
sembling of  this  Convention.  But 
the  insertion  of  a  slave-eatehing 
clause  in  the  Constitution  would  un- 
doubtedly be  r^arded  with  favor  by 
the  slaveholding  interest,  and  would 
strongly  tend  to  render  the  new 
frame-work  of  government  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  extreme  South.  So, 
after  one  or  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, Mt.  Butler  finally  gave  to 
his  proposition  a  shape  in  which  it 
proved  acceptable  to  a  majority  ;  and 
it  was  adopted,  with  slight  apparent 
resistance  or  consideration.' 

In  these  latter  days,  since  the 
radical  injustice  and  iniquity  of  slave- 
holding  have  been  more  profoundly 
realized  and  generally  appreciated, 
many  subtle  and  some  able  attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  away  this 
most  unfortunate  provision,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Convention  wisely 
and  decorously  excluded  the  terms 
Slave  and  Slamery  from  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  "  because,"  as  Mr.  Madison 
says,  "they  did  not  choose  to  admit 


their  true  ctiaracter.  It  is  the  character  be- 
stowed on  them  by  the  laws  under  which  they 
live;  and  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  tlieae  are 
the  proper  criterion,  because  it  ia  only  under  the 
pretest  tJiat  the  laws  have  transfomied  negroes 
into  subjects  d"  propeify,  that  a  place  is  denied 
to  them  in  the  computation  of  numbers;  and  it 
is  admlied  Hial,  if  the  laws  were  to  restore  the 
rights  which  Aaua  been  taien  aiaay,  Ike  negroes 
loniM  no  Itmger  le  refused  an  equoi  share  of  repre- 
sentatioK  with  the  other  mha^anis." — I7te  Feder- 
al'ist,  voL  iL,  p.  46. 

'  la  Convention,  Wednesday,  August  29 
178J, 

"  Mr.  Butler  moved  to  insert  after  Article  XT., 
'if  any  person  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  any 
of  the  Un  ted  States  shall  escape  into  aoolJier 
State,  he  or  she  shall  not  tie  discharged  ftxna 
s  h  aer  ic«  or  labor  in  consequence  of  any 
regu  atioDS  ejtistmg  in  the  State  to  which  they 
escapp  i  ut  shall  be  dehvered  up  to  the  person 
justly  clamiicg  their  service  or  labor' — wliidi, 
after  some  verbal  modiflcation,  was  agreed  to, 
co-i   — Madiaon's  Papers,  vol.  iii,,  p.  145,  6. 
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the  right  of  property  in  man.'"  It 
has  been  allied  that  this  provision 
doea  not  contemplate  the  rendition 
of  fugitives  from  Slavery,  but  lather 
of  runaway  apprentices,  persons  who, 
having  entered  into  contracts  for 
their  own  labor,  have  repudiated 
their  engagements,  and  other  such 
Jonahs.  The  records  and  reminis- 
cencea  of  the  Convention,  however, 
ntterly  refute  and  dissipate  these  vain 
and  idle  pretenses.  It  is  sheer  ab- 
surdity to  contend  that  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  Convention  was  absorb- 
ingly intent  on  engrafting  upon  the 
Federal  Constitution  a  provision  for 
the  recapture  of  runaway  appren- 
tices, or  any  thing  of  the  sort.  What 
she  meant  was,  to  extort  from  the 
apprehensions  of  a  majority,  anxious 
for  a  more  perfect  Union,  a  conces- 
sion of  authority  to  hunt  fugitive 
slaves  in  any  part  of  our  broad 
national  area,  and  legally  to  drag 
them  thence  back  into  perpetual 
bondage.  If  the  Convention  did  not 
mean  to  grant  exactly  thSt,  it  trifled 
with  a  very  grave  suhjeet,  and  stoop- 
ed to  an  unworthy  deception.  How 
much  better  to  meet  the  issue  broadly 
and  manfully,  saying  frankly  to  the 


slaveholders:  "This  provision  is 
contrary  to  equity  and  good  eon- 
science  ;  hence  we  can  not  obey  it. 
To  seize  our  fellow-man  and  thrust 
him  uito  an  abhorred  bondage  may 
in  your  eyes  he  innocent,  in  ours  it 
would  be  crime.  If,  then,  you  are 
aggrieved  in  any  ease,  by  our  refusal 
or  neglect  to  return  your  fugitives, 
make  out  your  hill  for  their  fair  mar- 
ket value  and  call  upon  us  for  its 
payment.  If  we  refuse  it,  you  will 
then  have  a  real  grievance  to  allege 
— this,  namely:  that  we  have  de- 
prived you  of  what  the  Constitution 
recognizes  as  your  property,  and  have 
failed  to  mate  recompense  therefor. 
But  you  surely  can  not  blame  us,  that, 
having  been  enlightened  as  to  the  im- 
moral nature  of  acts  consented  to,  or 
stipulated  for,  by  our  fathers,  we  are 
unable  longer  to  commit  them.  Take 
our  property,  if  you  think  yourselves 
entitled  to  it;  but  allow  us  to  be 
faithful  to  our  convictions  of  duty 
and  the  promptings  of  humanity,'" 

General  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  in 
laying  the  Federal  Constitution  be- 
fore the  Convention  of  South  Caro- 
hna,  which  assembled  January  15, 
1788,  to  pass  upon  it,  made  a  speech, 


'  Iti  Ihe  debate  of  Tuesday,  July 
13  the  North  Carolina  ratificatioji  convention, 
wMch  was  organized  at  Hillsborough,  July  21, 
1788: 

"Mr.  Iredell  be^ed  leave  to  Biplain  the 
reason  of  this  clause  (last  clause.  Section  2, 
Article  IV.).  Iq  some  of  the  Northern  States, 
they  have  emancipated  all  their  staves.  If  any 
of  our  slaves,  said  he,  go  there  and  rem^n  there 
a  certain  time,  they  would,  by  He  present  laws, 
be  entitled  to  their  freedom,  so  that  their  mas- 
ters could  not  get  them  ag^n.  This  would  be 
eitremely  prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants  "of  the 
Southern  States ;  and,  to  prevent  it,  this  clause 
is  inserted  in  the  Constitution.  Though  the 
word  slave  is  not  mentioned,  this  is  the  meaning 
of  it.  The  Northern  delegates,  owing  to  "  ' 
peciliar  scruples  on  the  subject  of  Sit 
did  not  choose  the  word  i^lave  to  bi 
tiaaei."'~Ellioi's  Debates,  vol.  iv.,  p.  116. 


f  Slavery, 


>  Goyernnr  Sew^d,  in  his  speech  of  March  II, 
1650,  on  Freedom  in  the  Territories,  forcibly 
set  forth  the  true  and,  manly  Northem  ground 
on  this  subject,  as  follows  : 

"The  law  of  nations  disavows  such  com- 
pacts; the  law  of  nature,  written  on  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  freemen,  repudiates  them. 
I  know  that  there  are  laws,  of  various  aorta, 
whidi  regulal*  the  conduct  of  men.  There  are 
constitutions  and  statutes,  codes  mercantile  and 
codes  civil ;  but  when  we  are  legislating  for 
Stataa,  especially  when  we  are  founding  Stales, 
all  Ihese  laws  must  be  brought  to  the  standard 
of  the  law  of  God,  must  he  tried  by  that  stand- 
ard, and  must  stand  or  Ml  by  it.  To  conclude 
on  this  point :  We  are  not  slaveholders.  "We 
can  not,  in  our  judgment,  be  either  triie  Chris- 
tians or  real  freemen,  if  we  impose  on  another 
a  chain  that  we  defy  all  human  power  to  fasten 
on  ourselves." — Seneord's  Works,  voL  i,,  p.  66. 
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in  which  he  dwelt  with  reasonable  and 
justifiable  complacency  on  the  advan- 
tages secured  to  Slavery  by  the  Consti- 
tution;'" and  theae,  doubtless,  were 
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among  the  considerations  which  se- 
cured its  ratification,  by  that  body,  by 
a  vote  of  149  to  73.  •  Other  Southern 
States  may  have  been  thus  affected. 


SLATEKT    UI^DEIi    THE    CONSTITUTION. 


It  has  been  plausibly  argued  that 
the  constitutional  provision  for  the 
surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  the 
inhibition  of  Slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries  shnultaneously  embodied  in  tlie 
Ordinance  of  1787,  were  parts  of  an 
implied,  rather  than  clearly  expressed, 
compact,  whereby  Slavery  in  the  old 
States  was  to  be  protected,  upheld, 
and  guaranteed,  on  condition  that  it 
should  rest  content  within  its  existing 
boundaries.  In  seeming  accordance 
with  this  hypothesis,  the  first  Federal 
Congress,  which  met  at  New  Tork 
on  the  first  "Wednesday  in  March, 
1789,  proceeded  forthwith  to  adopt 
and  recnact  the  prohibition  of  Slavery 
in  the  Territories,  already  contained 
in  the  Ordinance  of  '87  aforesaid, 
and  to  adapt  that  Ordinance  in  aU  re- 
spects to  the  new  state  of  things  cre- 
ated by  the  Federal  Constitution.   No 


'=  The  foUowing  is  an  extract  from  General 
Chaa,  a  Piaekney'a  speech,  delivered  ia  the 
South  Carolina  ratiiioation  convention,  JanuaiT 
17,  1788 :  .  ".  / 

"I  am  of  the  same  opinion  now  as  I  was 
two  years  ago— that,  wWle  there  remained  one 
acre  of  swamp  land  undeared  ia  South  Carolina, 
I  would  raise  my  voice  against  restricting  the 
importation  of  negroes.  •  •  *  *  The  Middle 
Ktates  and  Tirgima  were  for  an  immediate  and 
total  prohibition.  We  endeavored  to  obviate 
the  objections  which  were  ui^ed  in  tlie  best 
manner  we  could,  and  aaaigaed  reaaoas  for  our 
msisting  on  the  importalion,  which  there  is  no 

' 'n  to  repeat,  aa  they  must  occur  to  every 

'iie  House:    a  committee  of  the  I 


voice  was  raised  in  dissent  from  tJiis 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  next 
Congress  proceeded  to  enact,  with 
very  little  opposition,  a  stringent  and 
comprehensive  fugitive  slave  law.' 

North  Carolina,  on  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, 1789— one  month  after  rati- 
fying the  Federal  Constitution- 
passed  an  act  ceding,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, her  western  territory — now 
constituting  the  State  of  Tennessee— 
to  the  Federal  Union.  She  exacted 
and  required  Congress  to  assent  to 
this,  among  other  conditions : 

Provided  always,   that    no    regulation 
Je,  or  to  be  made,  hy  Congress,  shall  tend 
to  emancipate  slaves." 

Georgia,  likewise,  in  ceding  to  the 
Union  (April  2,  1802)  her  outlying 
territories,  now  foiming  the  States 


Upon  the  Union,  and  required  Con^ 


.j^j,^.ii^cu  ,u   order  to  aceouimodatfl 

,  and,  aiier  a  great  deal  of  diftcully 

^  was  settled,  on  the  footii^  of  the  ConstHution 
uy  Uiia  settlement,  we  have  secured  an  imlimit- 
ed  importation  of  negroes  (br  tnentv  years, 
a  or  IS  it  declared  when  that  importation  shall 
be  stopped;  it  maybe  continued.  We  haven 
right  to  recover  our  slaves  in  whatever  part  of 
America  they  may  take  refuge.  In  short  con- 
Bidermg  aU  circumstances,  we  have  made  tis 
best  terms  for  the  security  of  this  spedes  of 
property  it  waa  in  our  power  to  make.  Wt 
fi^ham  made  better  if  we  coald;  lot  cm  Oe 
vif^k,  I  do  not  think  them  had."—EUiot'3  Debates, 

>  For  this  act,  see  Brighlky'a  Digest,  p.  294 
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gresa  to  accede  to,  the  following  con- 
dition : 

"Fifthly.  That  the  territory  thus  ceded 
shall  become  a  State,  and  be  admitted  into 
the  tJnion  as  sooa  as  it  shall  contain  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants,  or  at  an  eariier 
period,  if  Ooi^ress  shall  think  it  expedient, 
on  the  same  conditions  and  restrictions, 
with  the  same  privil^ea,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  is  provided  in  the  ordinance  of 
Congress  of  the  18th  day  of  July,  1787,  for 
the  government  of  the  western  territory  of 
the  United  States ;  which  ordinance  shall, 
in  all  its  parts,  estend  to  the  territory  con- 
tained in  the  present  act  of  oesMon,  the  arti- 
ole  only  excited  inhich  forbids  Slamry.'" 

Congress  was  thus  precluded,  by 
the  unprecedented  and  peremptory 
conditions  affixed  to  their  respective 
cesaions  of  their  western  territory  by 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  from 
continuing  and  perfecting  the  JefFer- 
Bonian  policy  of  fundamental  and 
imperative  Slavery  inhibition  in  the 
Federal  Territories.  Had  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's Ordinance  of  1784  been 
passed  as  he  reported  it,  this  benefi- 
cent end  would  have  been  secured. 
Accident,  and  the  pecuhar  reqnire- 
menta  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, prevented  this.  Mr.  Dane's  Or- 
dinance of  1787  contemplated  only 
the  territories  already  ceded  to  the 


Confederation,  leaving  those  still  to 
le  ceded  to  he  governed  by  some 
future   act.     The   assumption,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  between   the 
Korth  and  the  South  an  original  and 
subsisting  compact,  arrangement,  un- 
derstanding, or  whatever  it  maybe 
called,  whereby  so  much  of  the  com- 
mon territories  of  the  Eepublic  aa 
lay  south  of  the  Ohio,  or  of  any  par-, 
ticnlar  latitude,  was  to   be   aurren- 
dered  to  Slavery,  on  the  condition 
that  the    residue    should    be    quit- 
claimed to  free  labor,  is  utteriy  un- 
founded and  miataken.     The  author 
of  the  original  restriction  was  him- 
self a  slaveholder ;   yet  he  contem- 
plated and  provided  for  (as  we  have 
seen)  the  consignment  of  every  acre 
of  those  territories,  north  as  well  as 
south  of  the  Ohio,  and  down  to  the 
southernmost  limit  of  our  domain,  to 
Free  Labor  evermore.     A  majority 
of  the  States  which  sustained  that' 
proposition  were  then  elaveholding, 
and  had    taken'  no    decided    steps 
toward    Emancipation.      Yet     they 
none  the  less  regarded  Slavery  as  an 
evil  and  a  blunder,"  to  be  endured. 


» The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  (son  of  tho  fa- 
mous Jocathan  Edwards,  who  was  the  greatest 
theologian,  and  one  of  the  greate'tt  men  whom 
New  England  has  ever  produced)  preathed  a 
Bermoo  against  the  African  Slaye-Trade,  Septen 
ber  15,  1191,  at  NewHaren,  Connect  cut  then 
a  Slave  State.  Text:  The  (Jolden  Rule  Mat 
thew  vU,,  12. 

It  is  BO  commonly  urged  that  the  Aboht  on  t  3 
condemn  a  relation  whereof  they  are  gr  esly  i^nu 
rani,  that  the  following  extract  f  om  tl  it  ser 
men  is  of  interest,  as  the  testimony  ol  one  1  vmg 
amid  Slavery,  and  as  provit^  h  w  es  ent  ally 
identical  are  the  objections  urged  to  human  chat- 
telhood  at  all  times,  and  under  whatever  circmn- 
Btanees.     Mr.  Edirards  aajd : 

"  African  Slavery  is  eiceedingly  impolitic,  aa 
it  diseouragea  industry.  Nothing  ia  more  essen- 
tial to  the  political  prospect  of  any  State  than 
industry  in  the  citizens.  But,  in  proportion  as 
Slaves  are  multiplied,  every  kind  of  labor  tie- 


comes  ignominious ;  and,  in  fact,  in  those  of  the 
Umted  States  in  which  slaves  are  the  moat  nu- 
merous, gentlemen  and  ladies  of  any  fashion 
d  sdain'to  emjJo&t]  pmselvea  in  busmcss,  which 
■a  other  <*tates  s  cons  stent  with  the  dignity  of 
the  first  famdes  and  the  first  offices.  In  a 
country  filled  n  th  negro  slaves,  labor  belongs 
to  them  only  and  a  vihite  man  is  despised  in 
p  oport  on  as  he  a^ihes  to  it.  Now,  how  de- 
Btruct  ve  of  ndu'try  m  aU  of  the  lowest  and  mid- 
dle class  of  c  t  sens  such  a  situation,  and  the 
prevalence  ol  such  deas  wiU  be,  you  can  easily 
conoe  ve  Tl  e  onsequeaca  ia  that  some  will 
near  7  starve  others  will  betake  themselves  to 
the  n  St  dishoncJt  practices  lo  obtain  a  means 
of  1  \  ng  is  Sla  cry  produces  an  indolence  in 
the  white  people,  so  it  produces  all  those  vices 
which  are  natur^y  connected  with  it,  such  as 
intemperance,  lewdness,  and  prodigality.  These 
vices  enfeeble  both  the  body  and  the  mind,  and 
unfit  men  for  any  v^rous  esertiona  and  eni- 
ploymeata,  either  external  or  mental.  And 
those  who  are  unfit  for  such  esertions  are 
already  very  degenerate  j  degenerate,  not  only  ui 
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perhaps,  for  a  ..„ „.,^  ^ca^^ 

established,  rather  than  to  invoke 
greater  mischiefe  and  perils  by  its  too 
sudden  and  violent  e]rtirpation  than 
were  Kkely  to  flow  from  its  more 
patient  and  gradual  extinction.  But 
to  plant  Slavery  on  virgin  Boil— to 
consecrate  vast  and  yet  vacant  terri- 
tories to  its  extension  and  perpetua- 
tion—to conquer  and  annex  still 
further  domains  expressly  to  increase 

its  security  and  enlarge  its  power 

are  guilty  dreams  which  never  trou- 
bled the  repose  of  the  great  body  of 
our  Revolutionary  sages  and  patriots. 
Enlightened  by  their  own  experience 

a  moral,  but  a  natural  sense      Thsy  are  eon    ' 
temptible  too,  and  will  soon  be  despised,  even 
by  their  negroes  themselves. 

"Slavery  lends  to  lendnPS?,  not  only  as  it 
produces  indolence,  but  as  it  affiirda  abundant 
opportunity  for  that  wickedness,  without  either 
the  danger  or  difficulty  of  an  attack  on  the  vir- 
tue of  a  woman  of  chastity,  or  the  danger  of  a 
coQEettion  with  one  of  ill  fame  A  planter,  with 
his  hundred  wenches  about  him  is,  in  some  re- 
Bpecls  at  least,  like  the  Sultan  in  hig  seraglio  ■  and 
w'B  learn  too  frequently  the  influence  and  effiict 
ot  Huch  a  situation,  not  only  from  common  feme 
but  from  the  multitude  of  mulattoes  in  countries 
where  Hlavea  are  very  numerous. 

"Slavery  has  a  most  direct  teadenoy  to  haugh- 
tiness also,  and  a  domineering  spirit  Md  conduct 
in  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  and  in  their  children 
u  '^  "  ''^^  control  of  them.  A  man 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  domineeriog  over 
negroes  can  scarcely  avoid  contracting  such  a 
habit  of  haughtiness  and  domination  as  wiU  ex- 
press itself  in  his  general  treatment  of  mankind, 
whether  m  his  privalfl  capacity,  or  any  office, 
ravil  or  military,  with  whidi  he  may  bo  vested 
Despotism  in  econoaiiea  naturally  leads  to  des- 
potism in  politics,  and  domestic  Slavery  in  a  free 
g^emment  is  a  perfect    solecism    in  human 

■  "How baneful  aU  these  tendencies  and  effects 
of  Slavery  must  be  t^  the  public  good,  and  ospe- 
oiaJly  to  the  pubhc  good  of  such  a  free  country 
aa  ours,  I  need  not  inform  you."— fiVmom  1775- 
S9,  p.  10. 

'.  '  The  opinion  of  the  Father  of  his  Country 
respecting  the  "peculiar  inslitution "  of  the 
South  may  be  perceived  fVom  tiie  following  ex- 
tracts, la  a  letter  to  lafayette,  bearing  date 
Aprils,  1783,  he  says: 

"  The  scheme,  my  dear  Marquis,  which  you  i 
propose  as  a  prece<[ent  to  encourage  the  emanei- 
^tion  of  the  black  people  in  this  country  from 
that  state  of  bondage  in  which  they  are  held  is 
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aa  to  the  evils  and  dangers  of  arbi- 
trary, despotic,  irresponsible  power, 
they  were  too  upright  and  too  logic- 
al to  seek  to  fasten  for  all  time  on  a 
helpless  and  inoffensive  race  chains 
far  heavier  and  more  galling  than 
those  they  had  just  shaken  off".  Most 
of  them  held  slaves,  but  held  them 
under  protest  against  the  anomaly 
presented  to  the  world  by  republican 
bondage,  and  in  the  confident  hope 
that  the  day  would  soon  dawn  that 
would  rid  themselves  of  the  burden 
and  their  country  of  the  curse  and 
shame' of  human  chattelhood.'  Had 
they  been  asked  to  unite  in  any  of 


a  striking  evidence  of  the  benevolence  of  your 
heart.  I  shall  be  h^py  to  Join  you  in  so  laud- 
able a  work;  but  will  defer  going  into  adet^ 
of  the  business  until  I  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
mg  you."—Sparlcs's  WasMngt&a,  vol  viiL,  p  414, 
Again,   in  a  letter  to  the  same,  of  May  10, 


_ '  inie  benevolence  of  your  heart,  my  dear  Mw- 
quis,  is  so  conspicuous  upon  aU  occasions,  that  I 
never  wonder  at  any  fresh  proofs  of  it;  but  your 
late  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the  colony  of  Cay- 
i,  with  a  view  to  emancipate  the  slaves  on 
a  generous  and  noble  proof  of  your  human- 
..j.  Wmdd  to  Ood  aUke  spirit  might  diffiae 
<&ei/m  Ihi  minds  of  the  people  of  ihisanatiryl 
But  I  despair  of  seeing  it.  Some  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  Assembly  at  its  last  session,  for 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  but  they  could  scarcely 
obtain  a  reading."— J^ii.,  vol.  iz.,  p.  163. 

In  a  remarkable  and  very  interesting  letter 
written  by  Lafayetl*  in  the  prison  of  Magdeburg, 
he  said; 

"I  know  not  what  disposition  has  been  made 
of  my  plantation  at  Cayenne ;  but  1  hope  Madam 
De  Lafayette  will  take  care  that  the  negroes 
who  cultivate  it  shall  preserve  their  liberty." 

The  following  language  is  also  Lafayette's,  in 
a  letter  to  Hamilton,  from  Paris,  April  13,  1785  : 
"In  one  of  your  New  York  Gazettes,  I  find 
an  association  against  the  Slavery  of  the  negroes, 
which  seems  to  me  worded  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  no  oifense  to  the  nioderalfi  men  in  Hie 
Southern  States.  As  I  have  ever  been  parliai  lo\ 
my  brethren  o/ {Ml  color,  I  wish,  if  you  are  one' 
in  the  society,  you  would  move,  in  your  own ' 
name,  for  my  being  admitted  on  the  list."—  Works 
of  Alex.  BainUUm,  K  T.,  1851,  vol.  i.,  p.  423. 

John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  J.  Evans, 
June  8,  1819,  expresses  himself  as  follows: 
"I  respect  the  sentiments  and  motives  which 
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the  projects  of  the  Sam  Houstons, 
"William  Walkere,  Quitmans,  and 
Slidells  of  our  day,  they  would  have 
retorted  as  indignantly  as  the  aston- 
ished Syrian  to  the  Hebrew  prophet 

"la  thy  servant   a   dog,  that  be 

should  do  this  thing  ?"  Oh  that  they 
had  but  known  and  realized  that  the 
■wrong  which  to-day  is  barely  tole- 
rated for  the  moment,  is  to-morrow 
cherished,  and  the  next  day  sustain- 
"     '     1,  and  propagated  I 


When  Ohio  was  made  a  State,  in 
1803,  the  residue  of  the  North-West 
Territory  became  Indiana  Territory, 
with  William  Henry  Harrison— 
since  President  of  the  United  States 
as  Governor.  Its  earlier  settle- 
ments were  mainly  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  and  of  its  northern  tributa- 
ries, and  were  principally  by  emi- 
grants from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
other  Slave  States.  These  emigrants, 
realizing  an  urgent  need  of  labor,  and 
being  accustomed  to  supply  that  need 
by  the  employment  of  slaves,  almost 
unanimoasly  memorialized  Congress, 
through  a  Convention  assembled  in 
1802,  and  presided  over  by  their 
Governor,  for  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Ordinance 
of  '87,  whereby  Slavery  was  expressly 
prohibited.  Their  memorial  was  re- 
ferred by  the  House  of  Keprcaenta- 
tives  to  a  Select  Committee  of  three, 
two  of  them  from  the  Slave  States, 


with  the  since  famous  John  Randolph 
of  Eoanoke,  then  a  young  member,  as 
its  chairman.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
1803,  Mr.  Randolph  made  a  unani- 
mous report  from  this  Committee, 
recommending  a  denial  of  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners,  for  these  reasons  : 

"The  rapid  population  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  snificiently  erinces,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee,  that  the  labor  of  slaves  w 
not  necessary  to  promote  the  growth  and 
Bettlement  of  colonies  in  that  region ;  that 
this  labor— demonstrably  the  dearest  of  any 

can  only  be  employed  in  the  cultivation 

of  products  more  Taluable  than  any  known 
to  that  quarter  of  the  United.  States.;  that 
the  Committee  deem  it  highly  dangerons  and 
inexpedient  to  impair  a  provision  wisely 
calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  North- WesterQ  Country, 
and  to  give  strength  and  security  to  that  es- 
tensive  frontier.  In  tba  salutary  operation 
of  this  sagacious  and  benevolent  restraint,  it 
is  believed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana 
will,  at  no  very  distant  day,  find  ample 
remuneration  for  a  temporary  privation  of 
labor,  and  of  emigrttti       ' 


have  prompted  you  \a  engage  in  your  present 
occupation  so  much,  that  I  feel  an  esteem  and 
affection  for  your  person,  as  I  do  a  veceration 
f&r  your  assumed  stature  of  Benjamin  Bush. 
The  turpitude,  the  inhumanity,  the  cruelty,  and 
the  infamy  of  the  African  commerce,  have  been 
so  unpressively  represented  to  the  public  by  the 
highest  powers  of  eloquence,  tliat  nothii^  that  I 
eoidd  eay  would  increase  the  just  odium  m  whicii 
it  is  and  ought  to  be,  held.  &)fry  measwe  of 
owfence,  therefore,  ovght  to  le  assumed  for  the 
eventual    tobA   wtwyoiioit  of   Slavery  frmtk   the 


The  session  terminated  the  next 
day ;  and  the  subject  was,  the  next 
winter,  referred  to  a  new  conimittee, 
whereof  C^sar  Rodney,  of  Delaware, 
was  chairman.  This  committee  re- 
ported in  favor  "  of  a  qualified  sns- 
pension,  for.  a  limited  time,"  of  the 
inhibition  aforesaid.  But  Congress 
took  no  action  on  the  report. 
I  The  peoplg  of  Indiana  Territory 
persisted  in  their  seemingly  unani- 
'  mous  supplication  to  be  allowed,  for 
a  lunited  period,  the  use  of  Slave 
Labor ;  and  Mr.  Gamett,  of  Virginia, 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1806,  made 

Umkd  States.  *  •  *  I  have,  through  ray 
whole  life,  held  the  practicB  of  Slavery  in  auon 
abhorrence,  that  I  have  nerer  owned  a  negro  or 
any  other  slave,  though  I  have  lived  for  many 
years  in  times  when  the  practice  was  not  dis- 
(traceful— when  the  best  men  in  my  vicdmty 
thoiKhtitnot  inconsistent  with  their  eharmier; 
and  when  it  has  coat  me  thousands  of  doUara 
for  the  labor  and  subsistence  of  free  men,  which 
I  murht  have  saved  by  the  purchase  of  negroes, 
at  tmiea  when  they  were  very  cheap."— Bl»-hi 
of  John  Adams,  Boston,  1856,  voLi;,,  p.  338. 
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another  report  from  a  Select  Com- 
mittee in  favor  of  granting  their  re- 
quest. But  Concrress  never  took  this 
report  into  consideration.  At  the  next 
session,  a  fresh  letter  from  Governor 
Harrison,  inclosing  resolves  of  the 
legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Eepresentatives  in  favor  of  suspend- 
ing temporarily  the  inhibition  of 
Slavery,  was  received,  and  referred 
(Januaiy  21,  1807)  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, whereof  Mr.  B.  Parke,  Dele- 
gate from  said  Territory,  was  made 
chairman.  This  Committee,  com- 
posed mainly  of  members  from 
Slave  States,  made  (February  12th)  a 
third  report  in  favor  of  the  petition- 
ers ;  but  Congress  never  acted  upon 
the  subject. 

At  the  next  session,  tiie  matter  was 
brought  before  the  Senate,  on  the  appa- 
rently unanimous  prayer  of  Governor 
Harrison  and  his  Legislature  for  per- 
misaion  temporarily  to  employ  slaves  ■ 
but  there  was  now,  for  the  first  time,' 
a  remonstrance  of  citizens  of  the 
Territory  against  the  measure.  The 
Senate  referred  the  subject  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  three,  whereof  Mr. 
Jesse  Franklin,  of  N.  C,  was  chair- 
man ;  and  Mr.  Franklin,  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1807,  reported  briefly 
against  the  petition,  closing  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Your  Committee,  after  duly  considering 
the  matter,  respectfully  submit  the  fdlowius 
resolntion: 

_  "  EeaoUed,  That  it  is  not  expedient  at  this 
time  to  suspend  the  sixth  article  of  compact 
for  tile  government  of  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States  North-West  of  the  river 
Ohio." 

And  here  the  long  and  fruitless 
struggle  to  fasten  Slavery  upon  the 
vast  Territory  now  forming  the  States 
of  Indiana,  Illinois,   Michigan,  and 


•  This  word  la  merely  a  oorniption  of  eugine. 


I  Wisconsin,  appears  to   have  ended. 

I  By  this  time,  emigration  from  the 
Free  States  into  that  Territory  had 
begun.  But  it  is  probable  that,  at 
any  time  prior  to  1818-20,  a  majority 
of  the  white  settlers  actually  resident 
in  that  Territory  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  the  introduction  of  slaves. 

^  For  a  counter-revolution  had  been 
silently  proceeding  for  some  years 
previous,  and  had  almost  eradicated 
the  lessons  and  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  from  the  hearts  of  the 
South,  saving,  of  course,  those  por- 
tions wherein  they  seem  to  have 
never  been  learned.  The  bases  of  this 
revolution  are  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  and  the  invention  of  the 
Cotton  Gin;^  events  for  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Eli  Whitney— neither 
of  them  pro-slavery — are  primarily 
responsible.  The  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana, though  second  in  occurrence 
and  in  importance,  first  attracted  and 
fixed  the  attention  of  mankind,  and 
shall,  therefore,  be  first  considered. 

The  river  Mississippi  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1541,  by  the  Spanish 
adventurer  De  Soto,  in  the  course  of 
his  three  or  four  years'  fantastic 
wanderings  and  fightings  throughout 
the  region  which  now  constitutes  the 
Gulf  States  of  our  Union,  in  quest  of 
the  fabled  Eldorado,  or  Land  of  Gold. 
He  left  Spain  in  1538,  at  the  head  of 
six  hundred  ambitious  and  entliusias- 
tie  followers,  ail  eager  and  sanguine 

himself  in  their  quest  of  the  foun- 
tain of  perpetual  youth  and  life.  He 
died  of  a  malignant  fever  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  of  1542 ;  and  his  body, 
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to  conceal  his  death  from  the   sur- 
rounding hostile  savages,  was  sunk  by 
his   surviving  followers  in  the  deep 
current  of  that  mighty  stream.     Of 
the  entire  expedition,  less  than  half, 
an  enfeebled  and  wretched  remnant, 
finally  reached  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
in  the  summer  of  1543,  glad  to  have 
escaped  with  their  hare  lives  from  the 
inhospitahle  swamps  and  savages  they 
had   so   recklessly  encountered.     It 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  them, 
nor  even  De  Soto  himself,  had  formed 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  im- 
portance of  their   discovery,   of  the 
magnitude  of  the  river,  or  of  the  ex- 
tent   and    fertility    of   the    regions 
drained  by  its  tributaries ;  since  more 
than  a  century  was  allowed  to  tran- 
spire before  the  Mississippi  was  re- 
visited by  civilized   men.      And  its 
next  discoverers  were  not  Spaniards, 
but  Frenchmen ;  although  Spain  had 
long  possessed  and  colonized  T'lorida 
and  Mexico   on    either    side  of  its 
mouth.   But  the  French— now  firmly 
established  in  Canada,  and  penetrat- 
ing by  their  traders  and  voyageurs 
the  wild  region  stretching  westward 
and  south-westward  from  that  Colony 
— obtained  from  the   savages   some 
account  of  this  river  about  the  year 
1660 ;  and  in  1673,  Marquette  and 
Joliet,   proceeding    westward    from 
Montreal,  through  the  Great  Lakes, 
reached  the    Mississippi    above    its 
junction    with     the    Missouri,    and 
descended  it  to  within  three  days' 
journey  of  its  mouth.     In  1683,  La 
,  Salle   descended  it   to    the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  took  formal  possession 
of  the  region  in  the  name  of  his  king 
and  country.     A  fort  was  erected  on 
its  banks  by  Iberville,  about  the  year 
1699  ;  and  in  1703,  a  settlement  was 
made  at  St.  Peters,  on  the  Yazoo. 


New  Orleans  was  first  chosen  as  thft 
site  of  a  city  in  1717,  laid  out  in 
1718,  when  tiie  levees  which  protect 
it  from  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
river  were  immediately  commenced, 
and  steadilyprosecuted  to  completion, 
ten  years  afterward.  The  colony  of 
Louisiana  (so  named  after  Louis  XIV .) 
remained  a  French  possession  until 
1762,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Spain. 
New  Orleans  gradually  increased  in 
trade  and  population,  but  the  colony 
outside  of  that  city  was  of  slight  im- 
portance under  its  Spanish  rulers, 
who  did  little  to  develop  its  resour- 
ces, and  were  not  popular  with  its 
mainly  French  inhabitants.  In  1802, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  First  Con- 
sul, induced  the  feeble  and  decaying 
Bourbons  of  Spain,  then  in  close  alli- 
ance with  revolutionary  France,  to 
retrocede  to  her  Louisiana,  almost 
without  consideration ;  and  the  French 
flag  once  more  waved  over  delighted 
New  Orleans. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the 
transfer  was  regarded  with  regret  and 
apprehension.  Our  settlers  beyond 
the  Alleghanies,  who  must  export 
their  surplus  products  through  the 
lower  Mississippi,  or  see  them  perish 
useless  and  valueless  on  their  hands, 
had  been  for 'fifteen  years  in  a  state 
of  chronic  and  by  no  means  voiceless 
dissatisfaction  with  the  alleged  jeal- 
ous hostility  and  obstructive  regula- 
tions of  the  Spanish  rulers  of  that 
e^ential  outlet.  Threats  were  freely 
uttered  that  they  would  soon  descend 
the  river  and  clear  its  lower  banks 
of  the  Dons  and  drones  who  seemed 
to  burrow  there  only  as  an  impedi- 
ment and  a  nuisance.  The  Span- 
iards were  charged  with  fomenting 
intrigues  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
which  had  for  their  object  the  aliena- 
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tion  of  the  entire  valley  of  the  Ohio 
from  the  Union ;  and  certain  discon- 
tented or  ^desperate  spirits  were 
pointed  at  and  named  by  their  neigh- 
bors as  having  sold  themselves  for 
money  to  the  Spanish  governor  at 
New  Orleans,  agreeing  to  lend  all 
their  energies  to  the  promotion  of  his 
absurd  scheme.  So  long  as  Spain 
held  the  gateway  of  the  Mississippi, 
it  seemed  that  no  other  sway  there 
could  be  more  unpopular  or  odious 
■with  our  Western  pioneers. 

But  a  '  sober  second  thought '  was 
evinced  from  the  moment  that  her 
flag  had  been  supplanted  by  that  of 
republican  France.  It  was  instinc- 
tively and  nniversaHy  felt  that  even 
the  growls  and  threats,  in  which  our 
people  so  freely  indulged  so  long  as 
the  effete  and  despised  Spaniard  was 
their  object,  would  no  longer  be  politic 
nor  safe.  Directly  after  the  general 
pacification  of  Europe,  in  1802,  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  a  powerful  French 
expedition  had  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies;  and,  though  its  ostensible  and 
real  destination  was  Hayti,  the  appre- 
hension was  here  general  and  reason- 
able that  it  would  ultimately,  if  not 
immediately,  be  debarked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  privi- 
leges of  navigation  and   of  deposit. 


which  had  seemed  so  niggardly  when 
conceded  by  the  weakn^s  of  Spain, 
were  now  rather  contracted  than  en- 
larged, and  were  likely  to  be  with- 
drawn altogether.  We  had  freely  con- 
temned and  denounced  the  stupidity 
and  blindness  of  King  Log,  but  became 
suddenly  grave  and  silent  on  the  un- 
expected advent  of  King  Stork. 

Kr.  Jefferson,  who  had  recently 
been  called  to  the  Presidency,  and 
who  mainly  did  the  deeper  thinking 
of  the  young  and  vigorous  party 
which  now  ruled  the  country,  re- 
garded the  change  with  alarm  from 
still  another  aspect.  Popular  sym- 
pathy with  and  admiration  for  repub- 
lican France,  with  a  corresponding 
aversion  to  and  hatred  of  aristocratic 
England,  were  among  the  most  po- 
tent influences  which  had  combined 
to  overthrow  the  Federalists  here  and 
bring  the  Republicans  into  power. 
But  all  this  was  now  morally  certain 
to  be  reversed,  France,  planting 
herself,  as  it  were,  at  our  back  door, 
there  erecting  fortifications,  and  jeal- 
ously scrutinizing,  if  not  positively 
arresting,  every  one  who  should  un- 
dertake to  pass  in  or  out,  became  in- 
evitably and  predominantly  the  ob- 
ject of  American  distrust  and  hostili- 
ty.'    And  now  the  great  advantage 


"  Dpon  learning  of  thia  important  transfer, 
Mr.  Jofferson  (April  18,  1802)  wrote  to  Mr. 
Liyingston,  our  Minister  at  Paris,  as  followa  r 

"The  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas 
bj  Spain  to  France,  irorka  most  sorely  on  the 
United  States.  On  this  subject,  the  8e 
of  State  has  written  to  you  fuUy,  yet  I 
forbear  recurring  to  it  peraonBUy,  so  deep  is  the 
impressioa  it  makea  on  my  mind.  It  completely 
rererses  all  the  political  relations  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  form  a  new  epoch  in  our  politi- 
ottl  course.  Of  all  nations  of  any  consideration, 
France  ia  the  one  which  hitherto  has  offered,  the 
feweat  points  on  which  we  could  hare  any  con- 
flict of  righta,  and  the  most  points  of  a  commu- 
nion of  interests.  From  these  causes,  we  have 
BYer  looked  to  her  as  our  iioftimi  friend,  as  one 


with  which  we  could  nerer  have  an  occasion  of 
dilferecce.  Her  growth,  therefore,  we  viewed 
as  our  own — her  misfortunes  ours.  There  is  on 
the  globe  one  single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which 
is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New  ' 
Orleans,  through  which  the  produce  of  three- 
eightlis  of  OUT  territory  must  pass  to  marltet; 
and,  from  ita  fertility,  it  will  ere  long  yield  more 
than  half  of  our  whole  produce,  and  contain 
more  than  half  of  our  inhabitanta,  France, 
placing  herself  in  that  door,  aasumes  lo  ua  tha 
attitude  of  defiance.  Spain  might  have  retain- 
ed it  quietly  for  years.  Her  pacific  dispositions, 
her  feeble  state,  would  induce  her  to  increasa 
our  facilities  there,  so  that  her  poaseaaion  of  the 
place  would  be  hardly  felt  by  us,  and  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  very  long  before  some  circum- 
arise,  which  might  make  the  ceasiott 
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hitherto  accming  to  the  Eepublican 
or  Democratic  party  from  our  rela- 
tions with  Europe,  and  our  sympa- 
thies with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties  which  divided  her,  would  be 
transferred  at  once  to  the  Federalists, 
and  probably  doubled  or  quadrupled 
in  intensity  and  efficiency.  The  vigi- 
lant and  far-seeing  Jefferson,  always 
a  patriot,  and  always  intensely  a  par- 
tisan, perceived  the  peril  at  once  to 
his  country  and  his  party,  and  re- 
solved by  a  bold  stroke  to  avert  it. 
He  determined  that  Louisiana  should 
be  ours,  and  perceived,  in  the  gather- 
ing storm  of  war,  destined  so  soon  to 
sweep  away  the  fragile  frost-work  of 
the  recent  and  unreal  peace,  a  means 
of  bending  the  astute  and  selfish  Na- 
poleon to  his  will.  Louisiana,  so  re- 
cently and  easily  reacquired  by 
France,  must  become  a  peril  and  a 
burden  to  her  upon  the  outbreak  of 
fresh  hostilities  with  a  power  so  su- 
perior in  maritime  strength  as  Great 
Britain.  Tamely  to  surrender  it, 
would  be  damaging,  if  not  disgrace- 
ful ;  to  hold  it,  would  cost  a  fleet  and 
an  army,  and  the  transfer  of  this  fleet 
and  army  to  a  point  so  distant  as  the 
Mexican  Gulf  was  at  beat  a  hazardous 
enterprise.  France  badly  needed 
money ;  We  needed,  or  at  least  covet- 


ed, Louisiana:  and,  where  the  rulers 
on  either  side  are  men  so  capable  and 
clear-sighted  as  Bonaparte  and  Jef- 
ferson, an  arrangement  mutually  ad- 
vantageous is  not  likely  to  fail. 
After  some  skillful  diplomatic  fenc- 
ing— Jlr.  Jefferson  talking  as  if  the 
island  of  Orleans  and  the  Floridas 
were  all  that  we  greatly  eared  for, 
when  he  meant  from  the  first  to  have 
the  whole — and  after  some  natural 
higgling  about  the  price,  the  bargain 
was  struck  on  the  80th  of  April, 
1803.  The  hungry  treasury  of 
France  was  richer  by  twelve  millions 
of  dollars;  four  millions  more  were 
paid  by  our  government  to  our  own 
citizens,  in  satisfaction  of  their  right- 
eous claims  against  France  for  spolia- 
tions and  other  damages;  and  the 
United  States  became  the  unques- 
tioned owner  and  possessor  of  the  en- 
tire Valley  of  the  Mississippi;  acquir- 
ing by  this  bloodless  purchase  an  area 
of  virgin  soil,  subject  to  the  Indians' 
rights  of  inheritance  and  occupancy, 
worth  many  times  its  entire  cost. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  this  pur- 
chase was  made  iu  the  interest  of 
Slavery,  or  with  any  reference  to  the 
perpetuation  of  its  existence  or  the 
increase  of  its  power.  But  this  does 
not  at  all  impinge  on  the  fact  that 


of  it  to  us  the  price  of  something  of  more  worth. 
to  her.  Not  so  can  it  ever  be  in  the  hands  of 
France.  I'he  impetuosity  of  her  temper,  the  en- 
ergy and  restlessness  of  her  character,  placed 
in  a  point  of  eternal  friction  with  us,  and  our 
character,  which,  though  quiet  and  loving  peace 
and  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  is  high-minded,  de- 
spising wealth  in  competition  with  insult  or  in- 
jnry,  enterprising  and  energetic  as  any  nation  on 
earth ;  theae  circumstancea  render  it  impossible 
that  France  and  the  United  States  can  continue 
long  friends,  when  they  meet  in  so  irritable  a 
position.  They,  as  well  as  we,  must  be  blind  if 
they  do  not  see  this;  and  we  must  be  very  im- 
provident if  we  do  not  be^n  to  make  arrange- 
ments on  Hiat  hypothesis.  The  day  that  France 
talres  possession  of  New  Orleans  flies  the  sen- 
tence which  is  to  restrain  her  forever  within  her 
low-water  mark.    It  aeala  the  union  of  two  na- 


who,  in  conjunction,  Oi 

ssion  of  the  ocean.  riDiu  luai  uiuiucul, 
ust  marry  ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and 
1.  We  must  turn  all  our  attention  to  a 
3  force,  for  which  our  resources  place  us 
on  very  high  ground:  and,  having  formed  and 
connected  together  a  power  whidi  may  render 
re-enforcement  of  her  settlements  here  impossible 
to  France,  make  the  first  cannon  which  shaU  be 
fired  in  Europe  the  signal  for  tearing  up  any 
settlement  she  may  have  made,  and  for  holding 
the  two  continents  of  America  in  sequestration 
for  the  common  purpose  of  the  united  British 
and  Amerioan  nations.  This  is  not  a  state  of 
things  we  seek  or  desire.  It  is  one  which  this 
measure,  if  adopted  by  France,  forces  on  us,  as 
necessarily  as  any  other  cause,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  brings  on  its  necessary  effect."— Je/tr- 
son's  WorJcs,  vol.  iv.,  p.  431. 
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Slavery  in  our  Union  did  secure  by 
this  acquisition  a  vast  extension  of  its 
power     and    influence.       Louisiana 
came  to  us  a  slavetolding  territory ; 
had  been  such,  wheth^  under  French 
or    Spanish    rule,    for    generations. 
Though  its  population  was  sparse,  it 
■was    nevertheless    widely    dispersed 
along  the  Mississippi  and  its  lower 
tributaries,  there  being  quite  consid- 
erable settlements  at  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  St.  Louis.     Slavery  had  thus 
already  achieved  a  lodgment  and  a 
firm  foothold  in  tMs  vast,  inviting 
domain.      Possession  is    notoriously 
nine  points  of  the  law;  but  in  this 
case    the    tenth  was    not  wanting. 
The  white  inhabitants  were  habit- 
nated  to  slaveliolding,  liked  it,  and 
indolently  beKeved  it  to  be  condu- 
cive to  their  hnportance,  then-  wealth 
and  then-  comfort.     Of  the  swarm  of 
emigrants  and  adventurers  certain  to 
pour  in  upon  them  as  a  consequence 
of  our  acquisition,  a  large  majority 
would  naturaUy  come  from  the  States 
nearest  them,  that  is,  from  the  pre- 
ponderantly and  inveterately  Slave 
States;   while  the  Korthern  adven- 
turers, hying  -K-ith  alacrity  to  such  a 
tempting  field  for  speculation  and  ex- 
penment,  were  pretty  sure  to  inter 
pose   no   fanatical   objection    to    a 
social    condition    unanimously   pro- 
nounced so  pleasant-  and  profitable 
by  all  who  were  permitted  to  speak 
at   all    on   the   subject.     Moreover, 
the  treaty  of  cession  had  eipresslv 
stipulated    that   the   inhabitants  oi" 
Louisiana   "should  be  incorporated 
mto  the  Union  of  the  United  States, 
and  admitted,  as  soon  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  Feder- 
al Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
aU  the  rights,  advantages,  and  iramu- 
mties  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  [ 
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And,  in  the  mean  time,  they  should 
be  maintained  and  protected  iu  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  ^w?>- 
erty,   and  the  religion   which   they 
professed."    A  just— no,  even  a  liter- 
al   construction    of  this    provision, 
giving  to  the  word  "inhabitants"  its 
natural  and  full  signification— might 
have  secured  liberty,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  "rights,  advantages, 
and  immunities   of   citizens  of  the 
United  States,"  to  the  colored  as  well 
as  the  white  Louisianians  of  that  day. 
But  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  this 
was  really  intended  by  the  treacher- 
ous murderer  of  Toussamt,  just  sig- 
nally baffled  in  his  formidable   at- 
tempt to  reenslave  the  freedmen  of 
Hayti.     It  is  very  certain  that  this 
construction  was  never  put  in  prac- 
tice, but  that  those  who  liad  been 
slaves  under  Spanish    and    French 
rule  in  Louisiana  remained  so  under 
the  ilag   of  our   country,  dying  in 
bondage    unless    specially    emanci- 
—^-d,  and  leaving  their  children  the 
-   inheritance  of  their  sad  condi- 
tion ;  and  that  slaveholders,  whether 
in  fact  or  in  purpose  only,  eagerly 
hastened  to  our  new  purchase  and 
rapidly  covered  its  most  inviting  lo- 
calities with  cotton-fields  and  slave- 
huts      The  day  that  saw  Lonisiaua 
transferred  to  our  Union  is  one  of 
woelul  memory  to  the  enslaved  chil- 
dren of  unhappy  Africa. 

The  plant  known  as  Cotton, 
whence  the  fiber  of  that  name  is 
mainly  obtained,  appears  to  be  indi- 
genous in  most  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  countries,  having  been  found 
growing  wild  by  Columbus  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  by  later  explorers 
throughout  the  region  of  the  low- 
tributaries. 
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Cortes  found  it  in  use  bj  the  half- 
civilized  Mexicans ;  and  it  has  been 
rodelj  fabricated  in  Africa  from  time 
immemorial.  India,  however,  is  the 
earliest  known  seat  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  and  here  it  long  ago 
attained  the  highe&t  perfection  possi- 
ble prior  to  the  application  of  steam, 
with  complicated  machinery,  to  its 
various  processes;  and  hence  it  ap- 
pears to  have  gradually  extended 
w^tward  through  Persia  and  Arabia, 
until  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Greets,  and  was  noticed  by 
Herodotus  about  450  B.  C,  as  the 
product  of  an  Indian  tree,  and  the 
staple  of  an  extensive  manufacture. 
Later  Greek  accounts  confirm  the 
impression  that  the  tree  or  shrub 
variety  was  cultivated  in  India  pre- 
viously to  the  plant  or  annual  now  by 
far  the  more  commonly  grown.  The 
Komans  began  to  use  cotton  fabrics 
before  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  and 
the  cotton-plant  was  grown  in  Sicily 
and  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  bo  early  as  the  tenth 
century.  The  culture,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  attained  a 
great  importance  in  any  portion  of 
tiie  world  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
and  Eomana  as  civilized,  prior  to  its 
recent  establishment  in  Egypt,  in 
obedience  to  the  despotic  will  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha. 

In  the  British  colonies  now  com- 
posing this  country,  the  experiment 
of  cotton-planting  was  tried  so  early 
as  1621 ;  and  in  1666  the  growth  of 
the  cotton-plant  is  on  record.  The 
cultivation  slowly  and  fitfully  ex- 
panded throughout  the  following 
century,  extending  northward  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  Karyland  and  the 
southernmost  point  of  New  Jersey- 
where,  however,  the  plant  was  grown 


e  for  ornament  than  use.  It  is 
stated  that  "  seven  bags  of  cotton- 
wool" were  among  the  exports  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1748,  and  that 
trifling  slupnients  from  that  port 
e  likewise  made  in  1754  and  1757. 
In  1784,  it  is  recorded  that  eight 
bags,  shipped  to  England,  were 
ed  at  the  custom-house  as  fraudu- 
lently entered :  "  cotton  not  being  a 
production  of  the  United  States." 
The  export  of  1790,  as  returned,  was 
eighty-one  bags ;  and  the  entire  cotton, 
crop  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time  was  probably  less  than  the  pro- 
duct of  some  single  plantation  in  our 
day. 

For,  though  the  plant  grew  lux- 
uriantly and  produced  abundantly 
throughout  tide-water  Virginia  and 
all  that  portion  of  our  country  lying 
southward  and  south-westward  of 
Richmond,  yet  the  enormous  labor 
required  to  separate  the  seed  from  the 
tiny  handful  of  fibres  wherein  it  was 
imbedded,  precluded  its  extensive  and 
profitable  cultivation.  It  was  calcu- 
ted  that  the  perfect  separation  of  one 
pound  of  fibre  from  the  seed  was  an 
average  day's  work ;  and  this  fact  pre- 
sented a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
production  of  the  staple  in  any  but  a 
region  like  India,  where  labor  can 
bo  hired  for  a  price  below  the  cost 
of  subsisting  slaves,  however  wretch- 
edly, in  this  eountiy.  It  seemed  that 
the  hmit  of  American  cotton  culti- 
vation had  been  fully  reached,  when 
an  event  occurred  which  speedily  rev- 
olutionized the  industry  of  our  slave- 
holding  States  and  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  world. 

Eli  WnrrNET,  a  native  of  "West- 
borough,  "Worcester  County,  Masaa- 
chusettB,  bom  December  8, 1765,  was 
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descended  on  both  sides  from  ances- 
tors ot'English  stock,  who  dated  their 
migration  from  the  old  country  nearly 
back  to  the  memorable  voyage  of  the 
Mayflower.  They  were  generally  farm- 
ers, and,  like  most  fanners  of  those 
days,  in  very  moderate  circumstances. 
Eli's  father,  poor,  industrious,  and  in- 
genious, had  a  workshop  wherein  he 
devoted  the  inclement  season  to  the 
makingofwheelsandofchairs.   Here 
the  son  early  developed  a  remarka^ 
hie  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill; 
establishing,  when  only  fiiteen  years 
of  age,  the  manufacture  by  hand  of 
wrought  nails,  for  which  there  was, 
in  those  later  years  of  our  Revolution- 
ary struggle,  a  demand  at  high  prices. 
Though  he  had  had  no  instruction  in 
nail-making,  and  his  few  implements 
were  of  the  rudest  description,  he 
pursued   the   business  through  two 
■winters  with  profit  to  his  father,  de- 
voting the  summers,  as  before  and 
afterward,  to  the  labors  of  the  farm. 
After  the  close  of  the  war,  his  nails 
being  no  longer  in  demand,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  tlie  pins 
then  in  fashion  for  fastening  ladies' 
bonnets,  and  nearly  monopolized  the 
market  through  the  excellence  of  his 
product.     "Walking-canes   also  were 
among  hia  winter  manufactures,  and 
were  esteemed  peculiarly  well  made 
and  handsome,     ifeantime,  he  con- 
tinued the  devotion  of  his  summers 
to  the  labors  of  the  farm,  attending 
the  common   school   of  his  district 
through  its  winter  session,  and  being 
therein  noted  for   devotion  to,  and 
eminent  skill  in,  arithmetic.   At  four- 
teen, he  was   looked   upon   by  his 
neighbors  as  a  very  remarkable,  en- 
ergetic, and  intelligent  youth.     At 
nineteen,  he  resolved  to  obtain  a  lib- 
eral education ;  but  it  was  not  until 


he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of 
twenty-three  that  he  was  enabled  to 
enter  coUege.  By  turns  laboring 
with  his  hands  and  teaching  school, 
he  obtained  the  means  of  prosecuting 
his  studies  hi  Tale,  which  he  entered 
in  iTay,  1789.  He  borrowed  some 
money  to  aid  him  in  his  progress, 
giving  his  note  therefor,  and  paying 
it  so  soon  as  he  could.  On  the  de- 
cease of  his  father  some  years  after- 
ward, he  took  an  active  part  in 
settling  the  estate,  but  relinquished 
his  portion  to  his  co-heirs.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  the  amount 
he  thus  sacrificed  was  large,  but  the 
generous  spirit  he  evinced  is  not 
thereby  obscured. 

^  While  in  college,  hia  natural  supe- 
riority in  mechanism  and  proclivity 
to  invention  were  frequently  mani- 
On  tme  occasion,  a  tutor 
regretted  to  his  pupils  that  he  could 
not  exhibit  a  desired  philosophical 
experiment,  because  the  apparatus 
was  out  of  order,  and  could  only  be 
repaired  in  Europe.  Young  Whitney 
thereupon  proposedto  undertake  the 
repair,  and  made  it  to  perfect  satis- 
faction. At  anotlier  time,  he  asked 
permission  to  use  at  intervals  the 
tools  of  a  carpejiter  who  worked 
near  his  boarding-place ;  but  the  care- 
ful mechanic  declined  to  trust  them 
in  the  hands  of  a  student,  unless 
the  gentleman  with  whom  Mr,  W. 
boarded  would  become  responsible 
for  their  safe  return.  The  guarantee 
was  given,  and  Mr.  Wb.itn<*y  took  the 
tools  in  hand;  when  the  carpenter, 
surprised  at  his  dexterity,  exclaimed: 
"  There  was  one  good  mechanic 
wiled  when  you  went  to  college." 
Mr.  Wliitney  graduated  in  the  fall 
of  1793,  and  directly  engaged  with  a 
Mr.  B.,  from  Georgia,  to  proceed  ta 
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that  State  and  reside  in  his  employer's 
family  as  a  private  teacher.  On  hia 
way  thither,  he  had  as  a  travehng 
companion  Mrs.  Greene,  widow  of  the 
eminent  Eevolutionary  general,  !Na- 
thaniel  Greene,  who  was  returning 
with  her  children  to  Savannah,  after 
spending  the  summer  at  the  North. 
His  health  being  infirm  on  his  arri- 
val at  Savannah,  Mrs.  Greene  kindly 
invited  him  to  the  hospitalities  of  her 
residence  until  he  should  become  fully 
restored.  Short  of  money  and  in  a 
land  of  strangers,  he  was  now  coolly 
informed  by  hia  employer  that  his 
services  were  not  required,  he  (B.) 
having  employed  another  teacher  in 
his  stead  1  Mrs.  Greene  hereupon 
urged  him  to  make  her  house  hia 
home  so  long  a»  that  should  be  de- 
sirable, and  pursue  under  her  roof 
the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  then 
contemplated.  He  gratefully  accept^ 
ed  the  offer,  and  commenced  the 
study  accordingly, 

Mrs.  Greene  happened  to  be  en- 
gaged in  embroidering  on  a  peculiar 
frame  known  as  a  tambour.  It  was 
badly  constructed,  so  that  it  injured 
the  fabric  while  it  impeded  its  pro- 
duction, Mr,  Whitney  eagerly  vol- 
unteered to  make  her  a  better,  and 
did  so  on  a  plan  wholly  new,  to  her 
great  deHght  and  that  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

A  large  party  of  Georgians,  from 
Augusta  and  the  plantations  above, 
soon  after  paid  Mrs.  G.  a  visit,  sev- 
eral of  them  being  officers  who  had 
served  under  her  husband  in  the  Uev- 
olutionary  war.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  by  them  around  her  fireside 
w^  the  depressed  state  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  impossibility  of  profit- 
ably extending  the  culture  of  the 
greea-seed   Cotton,  because  of  the 


trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  sep- 
arating the  seed  from  the  fiber.  These 
■epresentations  impelled  Mra.  Greene 
to  say :  "  Gentlemen,  apply  to  my 
young  friend,  Mr.  "Whitney — h^  can 
make  anything."  Shethereupontook 
them  into  an  adjacent  room,  where 
she  showed  them  her  tambour-frame 
and  several  ingenious  toys  which  Mr. 
"W,  had  made  for  the  gratification  of 
her  children.  She  then  introduced 
them  to  Whitney  himself,  extolling 
his  genius  and  commending  him  to 
their  confidence  and  friendship.  In 
the  conversation  which  ensued,  he 
observed  that  he  had  never  seen  cot- 
ton nor  cotton-seed  in  his  hfe. 

Mr.  Whitney  promised  nothing  and 
gave  httle  encouragement,  but  went 
to  work.  No  cotton  in  the  seed  be- 
ing at  hand,  he  went  to  Savannah 
and  searched  there  among  ivare- 
houses  and  boats  until  he  found  a 
small  parcel.  This  he  carried  home 
and  secluded  with  himself  in  a  base- 
ment room,  where  he  set  himself  at 
work  to  devise  and  construct  the  im- 
plement required.  Tools  being  few 
and  rude,  he  was  constrained  to  make 
better  ^ — drawing  his  own  wire,  be- 
cause none  could,  at  that  time,  be 
bought  in  the  city  of  Savannah,  Mrs. 
Greene  and  h.et  next  friend,  Mr.  Hit- 
ler, whom  she  soon  after  married, 
were  the  only  persons  beside  himself 
who  were  allowed  the  entree  of  his 
workshop — in  fact,  the  only  ones  who 
clearly  knew  what  he  was  about.  His 
mysterious  hammering  and  tinkering 
in  that  solitary  cell  were  subjects  of 
infinite  curiosity,  marvel,  and  ridi- 
cule among  the  younger  members  of 
the  family.  But  he  did  not  interfere 
with  their  merriment,  nor  allow  them 
to  interfere  with  his  enterprise ;  and, 
before  the  close  of  the  winter,  his 
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machine  was  so  nearly  perfected  that 
its  success  was  no  longer  doubtful, 

Mrs.  Greene,  too  eager  to  realize 
and  enjoy  her  friend's  triumph,  in 
view  of  the  existing  stagnation  of 
Georgian  industry,  invited  an  assem- 
blage at  her  house  of  leading  gentle- 
men from  various  parts  of  the  State, 
and,  on  the.  first  day  after  their  meet- 
ing, conducted  them  to  a  temporary 
building,  erected  for  the  machine,  in 
which  they  saw,  with  astonishment 
and^  delight,  that  one  man  with 
Whitney's  invention  could  separate 
more  cotton  from  the  seed  in  a  single 
day  than  he  could  without  it  by  the 
labor  of  months. 

Mr.  Phineas  Miller,  a  native  of 
Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  Yale 
who  had  come  to  Georgia  as  the 
teacher  of  General  Greene's  chOdren, 
and  who,  about  this  time,  became 
the  husband  of  hia  widow,  now  pro- 
iposed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  "ffhit- 
■ney,  by  which  he  engaged  to  furnish 
funds  to  perfect  the  invention,  secure 
the  requisite  patents,  and  manufac- 
ture the  needed  machines;  the  part 
nere  to  share  equally  all  profits  and 
emoluments  thence  resulting.  Their 
contract  bears  date  May  27,  1793' 
and  the  firm  of  Miller  &  Whitney 
immediately  commenced  what  they 
had  good  reason  to  expect  would 
prove  a  most  extensive  and  highly 
lucrative  business.  Mr.  Whitney 
thereupon  repaired  to  Connecticut, 
there  to  perfect  his  invention,  secure 
his  patent,  and  manufacture  machines 
for  the  Southern  market. 

But  his  just  and  sanguine  hopes 
were  destined  to  signal  and  bitter 
disappointment.  His  invention  was 
too  valuable  to  be  peacefully  enjoyed ; 
or,  rather,  it  was  the  seeming  and 
urgent  interest  of  too  many  to  rob 
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:  him  of  the  jnst  reward  of  his  achieve- 
ment. He  ought  not  to  have  ex- 
pected that  those  who  Uved  idly  and 
luxuriously  by  stealing  the  wife  from 
her  husband,  and  the  child,  from  its 
mother,  would  hesitate  to  steal,  also, 
the  fruit  of  Ais  brain-work,  in  order 
to  render  thereby  the  original  theft 
ten-fold  more  advantageous  than  it 
otherwise  could  be.  Keports  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  his  invention 
were  widely  and  rapidly  circulated, 
creating  intense  excitement.  Multi- 
tudes hastened  from  all  quarters  to 
see  his  original  machine;  but,  no 
patent  having  yet  been  secured,  it 
was  deemed  unsafe  to  gratify  their 
curiosity;  so  they  broke  open  the 
building  by  night,  and  carried  off  the 
wonderful  prize.  Before  he  could 
complete  his  model  and  secure  hia 
patent,  a  number  of  imitations  had 
been  made  and  set  to  work,  deviating 
in  some  respects  from  the  original,  in 
the  hope  of  thus  evading  all  penalty. 
Before  Whitney  had  been  three  days 
on  his  northward  trip,  a  letter  from 
his  partner  followed  on  his  track, 
which  said : 

Tt  will  be  necessarj  to  have  a  considera- 
bJe  number  of  gins  made,  to  be  in  readinesa 
to  send  out  as  soon  aa  the  patent  is  obtained, 
in  order  to  satistj-  the  absolute  demanda, 
and  mafee  people's  heads  easy  on  the  subject ; 
for  I  am,  informed  of  two  other  claimanU 
for  the  honor  of  tJie  invention  of  the  cotton 
gina,  in  addition  to  those  we  knew  before." 

Messrs.  Miller  and  Whitney's 
plan  of  operations  was  essentially 
vicious.  They  proposed  to  eonstnict 
and  retain  the  ownership  of  all  the 
machines  that  might  be  needed,  set- 
tmg  one  up  in  each  cotton-growing 
ueighborhood,  and  ginning  all  the 
rtaple  for  every  third  pound  of  the 
product.  Even  at  this  rate,  the 
invention  would  have  been  one  of 
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enormous  benefit  to  the  planters — 
cotton  being  then  worth  from  twenty, 
five  to  thirty-three  cents  per  pound. 
But  no  single  manufactory  could  turn 
out  the  gina  so  fast  S,9  wanted,  and 
planters  who  might  readily  have  con- 
sented to  the  terms  of  the  patentees, 
had  the  machines  been  furnished  so 
fast  as  required,  could  hardly  he  ex- 
pected to  acquiesce  so  readily  in  the 
necessity  of  doing  without  machines 
altogether  because  the  patentees  could 
not,  though  others  could,  supply  them. 
And  then  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chines, to  be  constructed  and  worked 
by  the  patentees  alone,  involved  a  very 
large  outlay  of  money,  which  must 
mainlybeobtainedbyborrowing.  Mil- 
ler's means  being  soon  exhausted,  their 
first  loan  of  two  thousand  dollars  was 
made  on  the  comparatively  favorable 
condition  of  five  per  cent,  premium, 
in  addition  to  lawful  interest.  But 
they  were  soon  borrowing  at  twenty 
per  cent,  per  month.  Then  there 
was  sickness ;  Mr,  Whitney  having 
a  severe  and  tedious  attack  in  1794 ; 
after  which  the  scarlet  fever  raged  in 
New  Haven,  disabling  many  of  his 
workmen  ;  and  soon  the  lawsuits, 
into  whicJi  they  were  driven  in  de- 
fense of  their  patent,  began  to  devour 
all  the  money  they  conld  make  or 
borrow.  In  1795,  Whitney  had 
another  attack  of  sickness ;  and,  on 
his  return  to  New  Haven,  from  three 
weeks  of  suffering  in  New  York, 
learned  that  his  manufactory,  with 
all  his  machines  and  papers,  had  just 
been  consumed  by  fire,  whereby  he 
found  himself  suddenly  reduced  to 
utter  bankruptcy.  Next  came  a  re- 
port from  England  that  the  British 
manufacturers  condemned  and  re- 
jected the  cotton  cleaned  by  his  ma- 
chines, on  the  ground  that  tM  staple 


was  greatly 


And  1 


ty  the  ginning 
no  one  would 


touch  the  ginned  cotton ;  and  block- 
Is  were  found  to  insist  that  the 
roller-gin — a  preposterous  rival  to 
Whitney's,  whereby  the  seed  was 
crushed  in  the  fibre,  instead  of  being 
Tated  from  it— was  actually  a 
better  machine  than  Whitney's  1  In 
the  depths  of  their  distress  and  in- 
solvency. Miller  wrote  {April  27, 
1796)  from  Georgia  to  Whitney,  urg- 
ing him  to  hasten  to  London,  there 
to  counteract  the  stupid  prejudice 
which  had  been  excited  against 
ginned  cotton  ;  adding  : 

"Our  fortune,  our  fate,  depends  on  it. 
The  process  of  patent  ginning  is  now  quite 
at  a  stand.  I  hear  nothing  of  it  except  the 
condolence  of  a  few  real  friends,  who  ex- 
press their  regret  that  so  promising  an  in- 
vention has  entirely  failed." 

Whitney  endeavored  to  obey  this 
injunction,  but  could  nowhere  obtain 
the  necessary  funds ;  though  he  had 
several  times  fixed  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture, and  on  one  occasion  had 
actually  engaged  his  pfissage,  and 
taken  leave  of  some  of  his  friends. 
October  7,  1797,  Kr.  Whitney  wrote 
to  an  intimate  friend  a  letter,  where- 
from  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  The  estrem^  embarrassments  which 
have  been  for  a  long  time  accumulating 
upon  me  are  now  become  so  great  that  it 
will  bo  impossible  for  me  to  struggle  against 
them  many  days  longer.  It  has  required 
my  utmost  exertions  to  exist,  without  ma- 
king the  least  progress  in  our  business.  I 
have  labored  hard  agwnst  the  strong  current 
of  disappointment,  which  has  been  threaten- 
ing to  carry  us  down  the  cataract ;  but  I 
bare  labored  with  a  shattered  oar,  and 
straggled  in  vain,  unless  some  speedy  relief 
is  obtained.  I  am  now  quite  far  enough 
advanced  in  life  to  think  seriously  of  marry- 
ing. I  have  ever  looked  forward  with  plea- 
sure to  ah  fiance  with  an  amiable  and  vir- 
tuous companion,  as  a  source  from  whence 
I  have  expected  one  day  to  derive  the  great- 
est happiness.  But  the  a«complishraent  of 
my  tour  to  Europe,  and  the  acquisition  of 
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BOraething  whieh  I  can  call  my  own,  appear 
to  tie  absolutely  neeessarj,  before  it  will  be 
admissible  for  me  even  to  think  of  family 
engagementa.  Probably  a  year  and  a  half, 
at  least,  will  be  required  to  perform  that 
tour,  after  it  is  entered  upon.  Life  is  but 
Biort,  at  best,  and  sis  or  seven  years  out  of 
the  midst  of  it  ia,  to  him  who  makes  it,  an 
immense  sacrifice.  Ky  most  unremitted  at- 
tention has  been  devoted  to  onr  business.  I 
have  sacrifioed  to  it  other  objects,  from 
which,  before  this  time,  I  might  certainly 
have  gaiued  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Mj  whole  prospects  have  been  em- 
barked in  it,  with  tlie  expectation  that  I 
should,  before  this  time,  have  realized  soine- 
tiing  from  it." 
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At  length  the  ridiculoue  prejudice 
against  cotton  cleaned  by  Whitney's 
gin  gradnally  and  slowly  gave  way, 
and  the  value  of  the  invention  began 
to  be  perceived  and  acknowledged. 
But  Miller  &  "Whitney's  fii^t  suit 
against  infringers  now  came  to  tria], 
before  a  Georgia  jury ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  judge's  charge  directly  in  the 
plaintiffs'  favor,  a  verdict  was  given 
for  the  defendant — a  verdict  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal.  When 
the  second  suit  was  ready  for  trial  at 
Savannah,  no  judge  appeared,  and,  of 
course,  no  court  was  held.  Mean- 
time, the  South  fairly  swarmed  with 
pirates  on  the  invention,  of  all  kinds 
and  degrees.  In  April,  17&9,  Miller 
writes  to  Whitney  as  follows : 

"  The  prospect  of  making  anything  by 
pnning  in  this  State  is  at  an  end.  Surrep- 
titious gins  are  erected  in  every  part  of  the 
country;  and  the  jurymen  at  Angusta  have 
coiiie  to  an  nnderstandmg  among  themselves 
that  they  will  never  give  a  cause  in  our 
favor,  let  the  merits  of  the  case  be  as  they 
may." 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
firm  would  now  have  gladly  relin- 
quislied  the  working  of  their  ma- 
chines, and  confined  themselves  to 
the  sale  of  patent  rights.  But  few 
would  buy  what  they  could  safely 
steal,  and  those  few  gave  not^  which  | 


[  they  generally  took  care  not  to  pay. 
I  If  sued,  juries  would  often  return  a 
verdict  of  no  consideration,  or  a  trial 
would  be  staved  off  until  collection 
was  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tion, which  outlawed  a  debt  that  had 
existed  through  a  period  of  four 
years.  On  one  occasion,  the  agent 
of  the  patentees,  who  was  dispatched 
on  a  collecting  tour  through  the 
State  of  Georgia,  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain money  enough  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses, and  was  compelled  to  draw 
on  his  employers  for  nearly  the  full 
amount. 

Finally,  in  1801,  this  agent  wrote 
to  his  principals  that,  though  the 
planters  of  South  Carolina  would  not 
pay  their  notes,  many  of  them  sug- 
gested a  purchase  of  the  right  of  the 
patentees  for  that  State  by  its  Legis- 
lature ;  and  he  urged  Mr.  Whitney 
to  come  to  Columbia,  and  tiy  to 
make  an  arrangement  on  this  haais. 
Whitney  did  so,  taking  some  letters 
and  testimonials  from  the  new  Presi- 
dent, Jefferson,  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  Madison,  which  were  doubt- 
of  service  to  him  in  his  negotia- 
is.  His  memorial  having  been 
duly  submitted  to  the  Legislature, 
proposing  to  sell  tlie  patent  right  for 
South  Carolina  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  Legislature  de- 
bated it,  and  finally  offered  for  it 
fifty  thousand  —  twenty  thousand 
down,  and  ten  thousand  per  annum 
for  three  years.  Whitney,  in  a  letter 
written  the  day  after  the  passage  of 
the  act,  says : 

_  "  The  use  of  the  machme  hero  is  ama- 
zingly extensive,  and  the  value  of  it  beyond 
all  calculation.  It  may,  without  exaggera- 
tion, be  said  to  have  raised  the  value  of 
seven-eighths  of  si!  the  three  Southern 
^tes  from  fitly  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 
We  get  but  a  song  for  it  in  comparison  with 
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tlie  worth  of  the  thing ;  but  it  is  securing 
sometliing.  It  will  enable  Miller  &  Whit- 
ney to  pay  all  .their  debts,  and  divide  some- 
thing between  them.  It  eatablishes  a  pre- 
cedent which  will  he  valuable  aa  it  respects 
our  ooUections  in  other  States,  and  I  think 
there  ia  now  a  Mr  prospect  that  I  shall  in 
the  event  realize  property  enongh  to  render 
me  comfortable,  and,  in  aorae  measure,  inde- 
pendent." 

lie  was  inistaken.  The  next  Legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina  nullified  the 
contract,  euapended  payment  on  the 
thirty  thousand  still  due,  and  insti- 
tuted a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the 
twenty  thousand  that  had  been 
already  paid!  The  pretense  on 
which  this  remarkable  courae  was 
taken  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia 
in  1803,  based  on  a  Message  from 
the  governor,  ui^g  the  inexpediency 
of  granting  any  thing  to  Miller  & 
"Whitney.  The  Committee  to  whom 
•  this  matter  waa  referred,  made  a 
report,  in  which  they — 

"  cordially  agreed  with  the  governor 
observations,  that  monopolies  are  at  all 
times  odions,  particularly  in  free  govern- 
ments, and  that  some  remedy  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  wound  which  the  Ootton-Gin 
monopoly  has  given,  and  will  otherwise 
continue  to  give,  to  the  cuitnre  and  cleaning 
of  that  precious  and  increasing  staple.  They 
have  esamined  the  Eev.  James  Hutch- 
inson, who  declares  that  Edward  Lyon,  at 
least  twelve  months  hefore  Miller  &  Whit- 
ney's machine  was  brought  into  view,  had 
in  possession  a  saw  or  cotton-gin,  in  mmia- 
tnre,  of  the  same  constmction ;  and  it  far- 
ther appears  to  them,  from  the  information 
of  Doctor  Cortes  Pedro  Dampiere,  an  old 
and  respectable  citizen  of  Columbia  county, 
that  a  machine  of  a  construction  similar  to 
that  of  Miller  &  Whitney,  was  used  in  Swit- 
zerland at  least  forty  years  ago,  for  the  piir- 
pom  of  picMng  ragi  to  make  lint  and  paper." 

This  astonishing  Committee  closed 
their  report  with  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"  Resohed,  That  the  Senators  and  Eepre- 
sentatives  of  this  State  in  Congress  be,  and 
they  hereby  are,  instructed  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  obtiun  a  modification 


of  the  act,  entitled,  'An  act  to  extend  the 
privileges  of  obtaining  Patents  for_  useful 
discoveries  and  inventions,  to  certain  per- 
sons therein  mentioned,  and  to  enlarge  and 
define  the  penalties  for  violating  the  rights 
of  patentees,'  so  as  to  prevent  the  operation 
of  it  to  the  injury  of  that  most  valuable  sta- 
ple, cotton,  and  the  cramping  of  genius  in 
hnprovements  on  Miller  &  Whitney's  patent 
Gin,  as  well  as  to  Mmit  the  price  of  obtain- 
ing a  right  of  using  it,  the  price  at  present 
being  unbounded,  and  the  planter  and  poor 
artificer  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  the  pa- 
tentees, who  may  raise  the  price  to  any  sum 
they  please. 

"  And,  in  case  the  said  Senators  and  Ke- 
presentatives  of  this  State  shall  find  such 
modification  hnpraclicable,  that  they  do 
then  use  their  best  endeavors  to  induce  Con- 
gress, from  the  eiample  of  other  nations,  to 
make  compensation  to  Miller  &  Whitney  for 
their  discovery,  take  up  the  patent  right, 
and  release  the  Southern  States  from  so 
burthensome  a  grievance." 

North  Carolina,  to  her  honor  be  it 
recorded,  in  December,  1802,  nego- 
tiated an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Whitney,  whereby  the  legislature 
laid  a  tax  of  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence upon  every  saw  employed  in 
ginning  cotton,  to  be  continued  for 
five  years,  which  sum  w^  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  sheriffs  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  public  taxes ;  and, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  collec- 
tion, the  avails  were  faithfully  paid 
over  to  the  patentee.  The  old 
North  State  was  not  extensively  en- 
gaged in  cotton-growing,  and  the 
pecuniary  avails  of  this  action  were 
probably  not  lai^e ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment seems  to  have  been  a  fair  one, 
and  it  was  never  repudiated.  South 
Carolina,  it  should  in  justice  be  said, 
through  her  legislature  of  1804, 
receded  from  her  repudiation,  and 
fulfilled  her  original  contract. 

Mr.  Miller,  the  partner  of  Whit- 
ney, died,  poor  and  embarrassed,  on 
the  7th  of  December,  1803.  At  the 
term  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  Georgia,  held  at  Savannah 
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in  December,  1807,  Mr.  WUtaey 
obtained  a  Terdiet  against  the  pirates 
on  biB  invention;  bis  patent  being 
now  m  Oie  last  year  of  its  existence 
Judge  Jolinson,  in  entering 
ment  for  the  plaintiff,  said : 
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erj",  tue  court  would  deem   it  a  wnstB  „e 
>  mau  who  hoars  u^  .who  hi,  uot  ,„° 

It.  mh.htanl,  omgratlng  for  want  ot  ,om, 
object  to  engage  their  attention,  and  emnW 

maohino  at  once  opened  new.  to  them 
whioh  .et  the  whole  country  in  act"™  m? 

lenlcd  to  n.  a  lucrative  employment.  Ml 
ridual,  who  wee  depreaed  With  poy™j 
md  .uuk  m  idlenesii  have  .nddeolyri.en  to 

mf  oS^  W^-  .°\V?Pl'*'"  '"•  Inoreued, 
and  our  land,  trebled  themselve.'  in  value 
We  cannot  mp„„  th,  weight  of  the  obligi 
ta  wteh  the  conntrj  ow'e,  to  thi.  Si't 

irom  the  reflection  that  Cotton  i.  rauidlv 
..pplanting  Wool,  Flaz,  Silk,  and  eU  fiZ 
m  nann  acture,,  ,nd  ma,  one  d.j  proS 
blj  snpplj  the  u„  „f  .p',,,,  ,„  J,'  j,**: 

SS'i„°'tJ'- 1  °°J  •'"•""'«»  "I""  P'rtl 
pate  m  the  benefit,  of  thi.  in 
be«de  affording  the  raw  mat     a  h 

nianufaoturera,  the  bulkines.  and  q  an 

t'trlflS?  ""■""•   °P^»  ° 


tlionsand  mfflions  of  dollars  to  tlie 
Slave   States   of  this  country,  is  to 
place  a  very  moderate  estimate  on 
its  value.     Mr.  Whitney  petitioned 
Congress,  in  1812,  for  a  renewal  of 
his   patent,  setting  forth  the  costly 
and  embarrassing  struggles   he  had 
•--  forced  to  mute  in  defense  of  his 
„    ,  and  observing  that  he  had  been 
nnable  to  obta»any  decision  on  the 
merits  of  his  clarni  until  he  bad  been 
eleven  yeain  in  the   law,  and  until 
thirteen  of  the  fourteen  years'  life, 
time  of  his  patent  bad  expired.     But 
the  immense  value  of  bis  invention 
stood  dnectly  in  the  way  of  any  snob 
acknowledgment  of  its  merits  and 
his  righteous  claims  as  the  renewal 
he    sought    would    have    involved, 
^ome  liberal  membera  fi-om  the  cotr 
ton-growing  region  favored  his  peti- 
tion, but  a  majority  of  the  Southrons 
fiercely  opposed  it,  and  it  was  lost. 

Mr,  Whitney,  in  the  connie  of  a 
correspondence  with  Robert  Pulton, 
inventor  of  the  first  successful  steam- 
boat, remarks : 


Mr.  Whitney's  patent  exp 
1S08,  leaving  him  a  poo  er  „  „, 
doubtless,  than  though  he  had  never 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  his 
friend  Krs,  Greene,  and  undertaken 
the  mvention  of  a  maohme,  by  means 
of  which  the  annual  production  of 
cotton  in  the  Southern  States  has 
been  augmented  from  some  five  or 
teu  thousand  bales  in  1793  to  over 
five  minima  of  halet,  or  one  milKon 
tons,  m  1859;  this  amount  being  at 
least  three-fourths  in  weight,  and 
seveneighths  in  value,  of  all  the  cot- 
ton produced  on  the  globe.  To  say 
that  this  invention  was  worth 


The  difficnltica  with  which  I  have  had  to 
ntend  have  originated,  prmcipally,  in  the 
ant  of  a  disposition  in  mankind  to  do  jns- 
e.    My  invention  wa.  new  and  diatinot 
mevery  other:  it  stood  alone.   Itwasnot 
mfcrwovon  with  anythipg  before  known- 
and  It  can  seldom  happen  that  an  invention 
iprovement  is  so  .trongly  marked,  and 
-„..  je  .0  clearly  and  .peclfleally  identified- 
and  I  have  always  believed  that  I  idionld 
have  had  no  difficulty  In  can.Ing  my  rights 
to  be  respected,  if  it  had  been  less  vsJoable 
ncd  been  uf*ed  only  by  a  .mall  portion  of  the 
-.-.imnnity.    But  the  n.e  of  this  machine 
bemg  irameoMly  profitable  to  almost  every 
planter  in  the  cotton  districts,  all  were  m- 
terested  in  trtspassing  upon  the  patent  right, 
and  each  kept  the  other  In  countenance! 
demagogues  made  themselves  popular  by 
misi^pi-escntation  and  unfounded  clamora 
both  against  the  right  and  the  law  made  for 
Its  protection.     Hence  there  arose  SMOom- 
tions  and  combinations  to  oppose  both     At 
one  time,  bnt  few  men  in  Georgia  dared  to 
come  mto  court  and  testify  to  the  most  sim- 
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pie  facts  within  their  knowledge,  relative  to 
the  use  of  the  machine.  Ift  one  instance,  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  ma- 
chine had  ieen  used  in  Georgia,  although,  at 
the  same  moment,  there  were  three  separate 
Mt3  of  this  machinery  in  motion  withm  fifty 
yards  of  the  building  in  which  the  court  sat, 
and  ail  so  near  that  the  rattMng  of  the  wheels 
was  distincUy  heard  on  the  steps  of  the  oourt- 
honse." 

In  1798,    Mr.  Wtitney,   despair- 
ing of  ever  achievii^  a  competence 
from   the    proceeds    of  Ma    cotton- 
gin,    engaged    in   the    manufacture 
of  arms,  near  New  Haven ;  and  his 
rare  capacity  for  this  or  any  similar 
undertaking,  joined  with  his  invin- 
cible peiseveranee  and  energy,  was 
finally  rewarded  with  success.     He 
was    a   most  indefatigable  worker; 
one  of  the  first  in  his  manufactory  in 
the  morning,  and  the  last  to  leave  it' 
at  night;  able  to  make  any  imple- 
ment or  machine  he  required,  or  to 
invent  a  new  one  when  that  might  be 
needed;   and  he  ultimately  achieved 
a  competency.     He  made  great  im- 
provements in  the  mannfacture  of  fire- 
arms— improvements  that  have  since 
been  continued  and  perfected,  until 
the  American  rifled  musket  of  our 
day,  made  at  the  National  Armory  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  is  doubt- 
less the  most  effective   and  perleet 
weapon  known  to  mankind.   In  1817, 
Mr.  Whitney,  now  fifty-two  yeai^  old, 
found  himself  fully  relieved  from  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments  and  the  har- 
assing anxieties  resulting  therefrom. 


He  was  now  married  to  Miss  Henrietta 
F.  Edwards,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Pierpont  Edwards,  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  Connecticut;  andfour 
children,  a  son  and  three  daughters, 
were  born  to  him  in  the  next  five 
years.  In  September,  1822,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  dangerous  and  painful 
disease,  which,  with  alternations  of 
terrible  suffering  and  comparative 
ease,  preyed  upon  him  until  January 
8, 1826,  when  he  died,  not  quite  sixty 
years  of  age,' 

The  African  Slave-Trade,  so  far  as 
it  had  any  legal  or  tolerated  exist- 
ence, was  peremptorily  closed,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1808.  This  was  the  period  from 
which,  according  to  the  fond  antici- 
pations of  optimists  and  quietists, 
Slavery  in  our  country  should  have 
commenced  its  decadence,  and  thence 
gone  steadily  and  surely  forward  to  its 
ultimate  and  early  extinction.  And 
these  sanguine  hopes  were  measura- 
bly justified  by  the  teachings  of  his- 
tory. In  all  former  ages,  in  all  othei 
countries,  Slavery,  so  long  as  it  ex- 
isted and  flourished,  was  kept  ahve 
by  a  constant  or  frequent  enslave- 
ment of  captives,  or  by  importations  of 
bondmen.  "Whenever  that  enslave- 
ment, that  importation,  ceased,  Sla- 
very began  to  decline.  The  grati- 
tude of  masters  to  faithful,  devoted 
servants,  who  had  nursed  them  in  ill- 


'Theinrento  fthe  ottonfin  a  not  darned 
worthy  of  etrea  the  s  gl  teat  dist  net  b  og  aph 
leal  nodee  in  the  ^  ici/  lopadia  Britan  tea  The 
only,  and  not  ve  y  accurate  al  ub  on  to  h  m 
that  1  have  been  a  le  to  fltii   n  that    mmenae 


■ork,  ii 


ig  fi  1!  1 


"The  Upland  Tntton  S  a  d  fferent  speoea 
from  tha  Sea  I  land  and  i  separated  w  th  a  eh 
difficulty  from  the  seed  that  the  expenpe  of 
dfianing  the  wool  mu  t  ha  e  put  a  stop  o  ta 
further  euHJTation  had  not  amaohme  I  y  wh  ch 


the  opecat  on  of  cleaning  is  easily  and  fluccess- 
f  ly  accomplished,  been  invented.  Thifl  ma- 
ch  ne  1^  as  n  entod  in  1795,  by  Mr.  EIL  Whitney, 
of  Mas'tach  setts.  There  are  two  qualities  of 
th  3  -ott  □  the  one  termed  Uplind  Georgia, 
g  own  n  tie  States  of  Geoi^a  and  South  Car- 
olna  andths  other  of  suieror  ^imhty  raised 
on  tie  tanks  of  the  M[-'!isS  ppi  anl  dis- 
tng  shed  n  the  market  bv  the  name  ol  New 
0  eana  cotton  tc  4g  — Enryrlop<Edia  B>  Uan- 
aica,  Eigh  h  (last)  Edition  vol  v  i  p  4-iJ 
Truly  the  world  kcuWflUttle  of  its  greatest  men. 
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ness,  or  adliered  to  them  in  times  of 
peril  or  calamity,  or  who  bad  simply 
given  the  best  jears  of  their  lives  to 
the  enlargement  of  their  wealth,  had 
been  effectual  in  reducing,  by  manu- 
mission,  the   aggregate   number  of 
slaves  mncb   faster  than  it  was  in- 
creased  by  the    preponderance    of 
births  over  deaths.     The  chances  of 
war,  of  invasion,  and  still  more  of 
insurrection  and  civil  convulsion,  had 
operated  from  time  to  time  still  far- 
ther to  reduce  the  number  of  slav^. 
Even  the  licentious  and  immoral  con- 
nections between  masters  and  their 
bondwomen,  so  inseparable  from  the 
existence  of  Slavery,  tended  strongly 
toward  a  like  result;  since  it  was  sel- 
dom or  never  reputable,  save  in  slave- 
holding  America— if  even  there— for 
a  master  to  send  his  own  children  to 
the  auction-block  and  consign  them 
to  eternal  bondage  among  strangers.' 
Quite  often,  the  slave-mother,  as  well 
as  her  child  or  children,  owed  her 
emancipation  to  the  affection,  the  re- 
morse, or  the  shame,  of  her  master 
and  paramour.     So   long   as  slaves 
were  mainly  foreigners  and  barbari- 
ans, often  public  enemies,  of  fierce 
strange    aspect    and    unintelligible 
speech,  there  would  naturally  be  lit- 
tle  sympathy  betwixt  them  and  their 

'"That  the  praoHce  of  buying  and  Eellinff 
serraats,  thuB  early  tegun  ajnoDgat  the  p^ 
triarohs,  descended  to  thoir  posterity,  is  known 
to  eyery  attentive  reader  of  the  Bible  It  was 
en)reESiy  authorized  by  tte  Jewis)i  law  in 
which  were  many  directions  how  such  servants 
were  to  be  treated.  They  were  to  be  bought 
on!y  of  the  heathen;  for,  if  an  Israelite  grew 
poor  and  sold  himself,  either  to  discharge  a  debt 
or  to  procure  the  means  of  subaistence,  he  was 
to  be  treated,  not  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  hired  ser- 
van^  and  restored  to  freedom  at  the  year  of 
Jutiilee.  Unlimited  as  the  power  thus  given 
to  the  Hebrews  over  their  bondservants  of 
heatlien  extraction  appears  to  have  been,  thev 
were  stncily  prohibited  from  acquirini?  such 
pmperty  by  any  othermeans  than  fairpu^s«. 
Me  that  stealelh  a  man  and  selleth  him,'  said 


,  but  when  children  who  had 

grown  up  together-sprung,  indeed, 
from  different  east^,  but  still  mem- 
bers of  the  same  household— familiar 
from  infancy,  and  to  some  extent 
playmates,  came  to  hold  the  relation, 
respectively,  of  master  and  slave,  it 
was  inevitable  that  kindly  feelings 
should  frequently  be  reciprocated  be- 
tween them,  leading  often  to  devotion 
on  the  one  band  and  emancipation  on 
the  other.  It  was  not  without  rea- 
son, therefore,  that  the  founders*  of 
our  Hepublic  and  the  framers  of  onr 
Constitution  supposed  they  had  pro- 
vided for  the  gradual  but  certain  dis- 
appearance of  Slavery,  by  limiting  its 
area  on  the  one  hand,  and  providing 
for  an  early  inhibition  of  the  Slave- 
Trade  on  the  other. 

But  the  unexpected  results  of  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  and  the  inven- 
tion of  tlio  Cotton-Gin  were  such  sfi 
to  set  at  naught  all  these  calcula- 
tions. The  former  opened  to  slave- 
holding  settlement  and  culture  a  vast 
domain  of  the  richest  soil  on  earth,  in 
a  region  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
now  rapidly  and  profitably  expand- 
ing production  of  Cotton ;  for  "Whit- 
ney's invention  had  rendered  this  sta- 
ple far  more  remujierative  to  its  pro- 
ducer  than  any  rival  which  the  South 

their  p-eat  Lawgiver,    'shajl  surely  be  put  to 
—Mcydcpadia  Britannica,  vol.  ii.,  p. 


The  above  passage  seems  scarcely  just  l«  the 
law  given   by  Moses     The  true   ob|ect  and 
purpose  of  that  Law,  so  far  as  bondage  la  con- 
cerned, was  rather  a  mitigation  of  Iho  hariher 
features    of  an   existing  institution   than   tha 
creation  of  a  now  one      Mofies,  'fur  llie  hard- 
ness  of  your   hearts.'  says  Josus,  allowed   or 
tolerated  some  things  which  '  from  the  begmning 
not  so.'     How  any  one  can  ijuole  the  Law 
jses  as  a  warrant  for  Slarery,  yet  not  admit 
a  justification  of  free-and-easy  IHvoroe,  is 
not  apparent. 
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had  ever,  or  liaa  ever  yet,  attempted 
to  grow ;  while  the  nearly  simultane- 
oua  inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Ark- 
wright,  and  others,'  wherehy  steam 
w^  applied  to  the  propulsion  of 
machinery  admirably  adapted  to  the 
fabrication  of  Cotton,  secured  the 
cultivator  against  all  reasonable  ap- 
prehension of  a  permanently  glut- 
ted market.  As  the  production  was 
doubled,  and  e.v(m  quadmpled,  every 
few  years,  it  would  sometimes  eeem 
that  the  demand  had  been  exceed- 
ed;  and  two  or  three  great  commer- 
cial convulsions  gave  warning  that 
even  the  capacity  of  the  world's 
steadily  expandmg  markets  could  be 
over-estimated  and  surpassed  by^the 
producers  of  Cotton  and  its  various 
fabrics.  Eut  two  years  at  meet  suf- 
ficed to  clear  off  the  surplus  and  en- 
large this  steadily  growing  demand 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  mo- 
mentarily checked  production.  The 
five  millions  of  bales,  produced  by  the 
United  States  in  1859-60,  were  sold 
as  readily  and  quickly  as  the  one 
million  bales  produced  in  1830-31, 
and  at  considerably  higher  prices  per 
pound. 

But  the  relatively  frigid  climate 
and  superficially  exhausted  soil  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Car- 
olina—wherein the  greater  number 
of  slaves  were  originally  held— were 
poorlv,  or  not  at  all,  adapted  to  the 
production  of  cotton,  whereof  slave- 
labor  early  claimed,  and  succeeded 
in  substantially  maintaining,  a  mo- 
nopoly.    No   other    ont-door  work 


afforded  such  constant  and  nearly 
uniform  employment  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  labor.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  South-West,  plowing  for 
the  cotton-crop  may  be  commenced 
in  January ;  to  be  followed  directly 
by  planting ;  this  by  weeding ;  and 
hardly  has  the  cultivation  of  the  crop 
been  completed  when  the  picking  of 
the  more  advanced  bolls  may  be  com- 
menced ;  and  this,  with  ginning,  often 
employs  the  whole  force  of  the  plan- 
tation nearly  or  quite  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christmas  holidays. 
These  being  over,  the  preparation  of 
the  fields  for  plowing  is  again  com- 
menced ;  eo  that  there  is  no  season 
when  the  hands  need  stand  idle ;  and, 
though  long  spring  and  summer  rains, 
impeding  tillage  while,  impelling  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  of  grass,  some- 
times induce  weeks  of  necessary  hur- 
ly  and  unusual  effort,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  day  of  the  year  wherein 
the  experienced  planter  or  competent 
overseer  cannot  find  full  employment 
for  his  hands  in  some  detail  of  the 
cultivation  of  Cotton. 

The  forest-covered  and  unhealthy, 
but  facile  and  marvelously  fertile, 
South-West  hungered  for  slaves,  aa 
we  have  seen  evinced  in  the  case 
of  Indiana  Territory.  Impoverished, 
but  salubrious  and  corn-growing  Ma- 
ryland, Vu-ginia,  etc.,  were  ready  to 
supply  them.  Enterprising,  adven- 
turous whites,  avaricious  men  from 
the  North  and  from  Europe,  but  still 
more  from  the  older  Slave  States, 
hied  to  the  South-West,  in  hot  pur- 


«  James  Ha^rBaveB  bad  invented  the  Spin- 
ning-Jenny in  1164;  this  was  supplanted  by  the 
inyention  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  in  1168, 
of  a  auperior  machine  for  spinning  cotton  thread. 
James  Watt  patented  hiB  Steam  Ei^inein  1169, 
and  his  improTcniEat,  whereby  a  rotary  motion 
was  produced,  m  1182;  and  its  first  appUcation 


to  cotton-spinning  occurred  in  1181,  but  it  was 
many  years  in  winning  ita  way  into  general  use, 
John  Fitch's  first  success  in  steam  navigation 
was  achieved  in  1186.  Fulton's  patents  wers 
granted  in  1809-11,  and  daimeii  the  simple 
meana  of  adapting  paddle-wheels  to  the  asle 
of  the  crank  of  Watt's  en^e. 
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suit  of  wealth  by  means  of  cotton- 
planting  and  subsidiary  callings;  and 
each  became  a  purchaser  of  slaves  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  means.   To  clear 
more   land   and  grow  more   cotton, 
■wherewith  to  bay  more  negroes,  was 
the  general  and  absorbing  aspiration 
—the  more  negroes  to  be  employed 
in  clearing  still  more  land  and  grow- 
ing still  more  cotton.     Under  this 
dispensation,  the  price  of  slaves  ne- 
cessarily and  rapidly  advanced,  until 
it  was  roughly  computed  that  each 
average  field-hand  was  worth  so  many 
hundred  dollars  as  cotton  commanded 
cents  per  pound :  That  is,  when  cot- 
ton was  worth  ten  cents  per  pound, 
field-hands  were  worth   a   thousand 
dollars  each;  with  cotton  at  twelve 
cents,  they  were  worth  twelve  hun- 
dred ;  and  when  it  rose,  as  it  some- 
times did  even  in  later  days,  to  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  for  a  fair  article  of 
middling  Orleans,  a  stout  negro,  fi'om 
seventeen  to  thirty  years  old,  with  no 
particular  skill  but  that  necessarily 
acquired  m  the  rude  experience  of 
farm  labor   anywhere,  would   often 
bring  fifteen  hundred  dollars   on  a 
New  Orleans  auction-l)locfc.     Hence 
the  business  of  negro-trading,  or  the  I 
systematic  buying  of  slaves  to  sell  | 
again,  though  never  quite  reputable, 
and,  down  to  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  very  generally  regarded  with 
abhorrence— became  a  highly  impor- 
tant and  influential,  as  well  as  gain- 
ful, occupation.     The  negro-trader, 
often  picking  up  bargains  at  execu- 
tors' or  assignees'  sales  in  the  older 
States,  or  when  a  sudden  shift  must 
be  made  to  save  a  merchant  from 
bankruptcy  or  a  farm  from  the  sher- 
iff, controlled  large  sums  of  money,  , 
often  in  good  part  his  own.     He  was 
the  Providence  to  whom  indolent,  dis-  j 


I  sipated,  easy-going  Virginians  looked 
for  extrication,  at  the  last  gasp,  from 
I  their  constantly  recurring  pecuniary 
embarrassments ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  majority  of  the  South-West- 
ern planters  were  eager  to  buy  of  him 
at  large  prices,  provided  he  would 
sell  on  one  or  two  years'  credit.     He 
patronized  hotels  and  railroads;   he 
often  chartered  vessels  for  the  trans- 
portation of  his  human  merchandise ; 
he  was  neeessarijy  shrewd,  keen,  and 
inteDigent,  and  frequently  acquired, 
or  at  least  wielded,  so  much  wealth 
and  influence  as  to  become  almost 
respectable.     Quite  usually,  he  was 
an  active  politician,  almost  uniformly 
of  the  most  ultra  Pro-Slavery  type, 
and  naturally  attached  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.     Traveling  extensively 
and  almost  constantly,  his  informa- 
tion   and   volubility   rendered   him 
mail  and  telegraph,  newspaper  and 
stump  orator,  to  those  comparatively 
ignorant  and  secluded  planters  whom 
he  visited  twice  or  more  per  year,  as 
buyer  or  seller,  or  collector  of  his 
dues  for  slaves  already  sold;  while 
his  power  as  profitable  customer  on 
the  one  hand,  or  lenient  creditor  on 
the  other,  was  by  no  means  inconsid- 
erable.    It  was  this  power,  in  con- 
nection with   that'  of  the   strongly 
sympathizing   and   closely  affiliated 
class  of  gamblers  and  blacklegs,  by 
which  Van  Buren's  renoraination  for 
the  Presidency  was  defeated  in  the 
Baltimore  Convention  of  1844,  and 
the    Democratic    party    committed, 
through  the  nomination  of  Polk  and 
its  accessories,  to  the  policy  of  an- 
nexing Texas,  thus  securing  a  fresh 
and  boundless  expansion  to  Slavery, 
When  that  Annexation  was  suddenly, 
and  to  most  unexpectedly,  achieved, 
at  the  close  of  John  Tyler's  adminis- 
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tration,  relays  of  horses,  pre;.. 
in  the  ahsence  of  telegraphs,  con- 
veyed from  the  deeply  interested  ne- 
gro-traders, who  -were  watching  the 
doinga  of  Congress  at  the  national 
metropolis,  to  their  confederates  and 
agents  in  the  slave-selling  districts 
of  the  neighboring  States,  the  joy- 
ful tidings  which  insured  an  ad- 
vance of  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
in  the  market  value  of  hmnan  flesh, 
and  enabled  the  exclusive  possessors 
of  the  inteUigenee  to  make  it  the 
basis  of  extensive  and  lucrative  spec- 
ulations. 

Slave-breeding  for  gain,  deliber- 
ately purposed  and  systematically 
pursued,  appears  to  be  among  the 
latest  devices  and  illustrations  of 
human  depravity.  Neither  Cowper, 
nor  "Wesley,  nor  Jonathan  Edwards, 
nor  Granville  Sharp,  nor  Clarkson, 
nor  any  of  the  philanthropists  or 
divines  who,  in  the  last  century,  bore 
fearless  and  emphatic  testimony  to 
the  flagrant  iniciuity  of  slave-making, 
slave-holding,  and  slave-selling,  seem 
to  have  had  any  clear  conception  of 
it.  For  the  infant  slave  of  past  ages 
was  rather  an  incumbrance  and  a 
burden  than  a  valued  addition  to  his 
master's  stock.  To  raise  him,  how- 
ever roughly,  must  cost  aU  he  would 
ultimately  he  worth.  That  it  was 
cheaper  to  buy  slaves  than  to  rear 
them,  was  quite  generally  regarded  as 
self-evident.     But  the  suppression  of 


the  African  Slave-Trade,  coinciding 
with   the    rapid    settlement  of   the 
Louisiana  purchase  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Cotton-Gin,  wrought  here  an 
entfre  transformation.     "When  field- 
hands  brought  from  ten  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  young  negroes 
-were  held  at  about  ten  dollars  per 
pound,  the  newly  bom  infant,  if  well- 
formed,  healthy,  and  likely  to  live, 
was  deemed  an  addition  to  Ms  mas- 
ter's wealth  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred  dollars,   even    in   Virginia  or 
Maryland.     It  had  now  become  the 
interest  of  the  master  to  increase  the 
number  of  births  m  hia  slave-cabms; 
and  few  evinced  scruples  as  to  the 
means  whereby  this  result  was  at- 
tained.  The  chastity  of  female  slaves 
was  never  esteemed  of  much  account, 
even  where  they  were  white;  and, 
now  that  it  had  become  an  unpedi- 
ment  to  the  increase  of  their  masters' 
wealth,   it  was  wholly   disregarded. 
No  slave-girl,  however  young,   was 
valued  lower  for  having  become   a 
mother,  without  waiting  to  he  first 
made  a  wife ;  nor  were  many  masters 
likely  to  rebuke  this   as  a  f^ult,  or 
brand  it  as  a  shame.     "Women  were 
publicly  advertised  by  sellers  as  ex- 
traordinary breeders,  and  commanded 
a  higher    price    on    that    account.' 
"Wives,   sold    into    separation    from 
their   husbands,   were    imperatively 
required  to  accept  new  partners,  in 
order  that  the    fruitfulness   of   the 


'  Mr.  Jldward  Yates,  a  zealous  and  active  friend 
rf  the  Union  cause,  in  "  A  letter  to  the  Women 
of  England,  on  Slaveiy  ic  *e  Southern  States 
of  Amerioa,"  founded  on  personal  observation 
in  1855,  gives  revolting  instances  of  the  brutal 
handling  of  delicate  and  beautiful  women,  appa- 
rently white,  bj  Blaye-dealers  and  tlieir  ous- 
tomera,  in  Southern  sale-rooma.    He  adds: 

"  At  lUchmond  and  Kew  Orleans,  I  was  prea- 
ent  at  slaye-auetions,  a^  did  ,^ot  j«  ^  ."sto^ 


married  Mir  being  said  together,  but,  without 
ex^ption,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn  from  the 
neeroes  sold  by  the  auctioneers,  every  grom^ 
man  left  a  viifa  and  eiiery  grown-up  woman  a  ftiw- 
band.  *  •  *  I  saw  Ur.  Pulliam  (of  Rich- 
mond) BeE,  to  different  buyers,  two  daughtera 
away  from  their  mother,  who  was  also  to  be  sold. 
This  unfortunate  woman  was  a  quadroon;  and 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  large  tears  that  starlea 
to  her  ayes  as  she  saw  her  two  children  aoW 
away  from  her." 
Testimony  like  this  ia  abundant. 
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plantation    might    not    suffer.     We 
need  not  dwell  on  this  new  phase  of 
Slavery,  its  revolting   features,  and 
still    more    revolting    consequences. 
The  simple  and  notorious  fact  that 
clergymen,    marrying    elavea,    were 
accustomed  to  require  of  them  fidel- 
ity in   their  marital  relation,  until 
separated  by  death,  or  by  inexoToble 
necessity,  suffices  of  itself  to  stamp 
tiie     social     condition    thus    photo- 
graphed with  the  indignant  reproba- 
tion of  mankind.     And  when  we  add 
that  slave-girls  were  not  only  daily 
sold  on  the  aaction-blocks  of  New 
Orleans,  and  constantly  advertised  in 
her  journals,  as  very  nearly  white, 
well-educated,  and  possessed  of  the 
rarest  personal  attractions,  and  that 
they  commanded  double  and  treble 
prices  on  this  acconnt,  we  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  added  to  complete  the  out- 
lines of  a  system  of  legalized  and 
priest-sanctioned  iniquity,  more  gi- 
gantic and  infernal  than  heathenism 
and  barbarism  ever  devised.     For  the 
Circassian    beauty,    whose     charms 
seek  and  find  a  market  at  Constanti- 
nople, is  sent  thither  by  her  parents, 
and  is  herself  a  willing  party  to  the 
speculation.      She  hopeftilly  bids  a 
last  adieu  to  the  home  of  her  infancy, 
to  find  another  in  the  harem  of  some 
wealthy  and  powerful  Turk,  where 
she  will  achieve  the  life  of  luxury 
and    idleness   she   covets.     But   the 
American-bom  woman,  consigned  by 
the  laws  of  her  country  and  the  fiat 
of  her  owner  to  the  absolute  posses- 
sion  of  whomsoever   bids  most   for 
her,  neither  consents  to  the  transfer, 
nor  is  at  all  consulted  as  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  she  is  helplessly  eon- 
signed.     The  Circassian  knows  that 
her  children  will  be  free  and  honored. 
The  American  is  keenly  aware  that 
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bitter  and 


hers  must  share  her  ow 
hopeless  degradation.  Itwasiongago 
observed  that  American  Slavery,  with 
its  habitual  and  life-long  separations 
of  husband  from  wife,  of  parent  from 
child,  its  exile  of  perhaps  the  larger 
portion  of  its  victims  from  the  hum- 
ble but  cherished  homes  of  their 
childhood  to  the  strange  and  repul- 
sive swamps  and  forests  of  the  far 
South-West,  is  harsher  and  viler  than 
any  other  system  of  bondage  on 
which  the  sun  ever  shone.  And 
when  we  add  that  it  has  been  care- 
fully computed  that  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, since  the  date  of  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  had  received  more 
money  for  her  own  flesh  and  blood, 
regularly  sold  and  exported,  than  her 
soil  and  all  that  was  upon  it  would 
have  sold  for  on  the  day  when  she 
seceded  from  the  Union,  we  need 
adduce  no  more  of  the  million  facts 
which  unite  to  prove  every  wrong  a 
blunder  as  well  as  a  crime — that  God 
has  implanted  in  every  evil  the  seeds 
of  its  overthrow  and  ultimate  de- 
struction. 

The  conflicting  currents  of  Ameri- 
can thought  and  action  with  regard 
to  Slaverj'— -that  which  was  cherished 
by  the  KevolutiSnary  patriots,  and 
gradually  died  with  them,  and  that 
by  which  the  former  was  impercepti- 
bly supplanted— are  strikingly  exhib-  , 
ited  in  the  history  and  progress  of 
the  movement  for  African  Coloniza- 
tion. Its  originator  was  the  Eev. 
Samuel  Ilopkins,  D.  D,,  who  was 
settled  as  a  clergyman  at  Newport, 
K.  I.,  in  1770,  and  found  that  thriv- 
ing sea-port  a  focus  of  Slavery  and 
the  Slave-Trade,  upon  both  of  which 
he  soon  commenced  an  active  and 
determined  war.    The  ijSea  of  conn- 
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teraeting,  and  ultimately  suppressing, 
the  Slave-Trade,  through  a  system- 
atic colonization  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  with  emancipated  blacks 
from  America,  was  matured  and  sug- 
gested by  him  to  others,  even  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  ReTolutiouary 
war ;  and  its  realization,  interrupted 
by  that  struggle,  was  resumed  by  him 
directly  after  it  had  been  closed. 
This  was  anterior  to  the  British  set- 
tlement of  Sierra  Leone,  and  preceded 
the  appearance  of  Clarkson's  prize 
essay,  commanding  public  attention 
to  the  horrors  of  the  Slave-Trade. 
Among  Dr.  Hopkins's  European  cor- 
respondents were  Granville  Sharp 
and  Zachary  Macaulay,  who  ^  were 
among  the  earliest  and  least  com- 
promising of  British  abolitionists. 
Through  his  inflnence  and  efforts, 
three  colored  yonth  were  educated 
in  New  England,  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  with  express  refer- 
ence to  missionary  labor  in  Africa  in 
connection  with  the  Colonization 
movement.  Two  of  tliese  ultimately, 
though  at  a  mature  age,  migrated  to 
Liberia,  where  they  died  soon  after. 
Thirty-eight  American  blacks  emi- 
grated to  Sierra  Leone  in  1815, 
under  the  auspices  and  in  the  vessel 
of  one  of  their  own  number.  The 
initial  organization  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  took  place  at 
Princeton,  IN".  J.,  in  the  autumn  of 
1816 ;  and  that  Society  was  formally 
constituted  at  Washington,  by  the 
choice  of  officers,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1817.  Its  first  attempt  at  prac- 
tical colonization  was  made  in  1830 
on  Sherbro  Island,  which  proved  an 
unfortunate  location  ;  its  present  po- 
,  sition  on  the  main  land,  at  Cape 
Mesurado,  was  purchased  December 
15,  1821,  and  some  colonists  landed 


on  it  early  in  the  following  year. 
About  one  thousand  emigrants  were 
dispatched  thither  in  the  course  of 
the  following  seven  years,  including 
a  small  church  of  colored  persons 
which  migrated  fi'om  Boston  in  1826. 
The  additional  number  dispatched 
during  the  succeeding  thirty  years 
was  not  far  from  eight  thousand. 
The  city  founded  by  the  original 
emigrants  received  the  name  of  Mon- 
rovia, and  in  1847  the  colony  declared 
itself  an  independent  republic  under 
the  name  of  Liberia.  That  republic 
still  exists,  enjoying  a  moderate  and 
equable  prosperity,  in  spite  of  its  un- 
healthiness  for  whites,  and  for  all  but 
duly  acclimated  blacks,  on  account 
of  its  tropical  and  humid  location. 

But  the  Colonization  movement, 
though  bountifully  lauded  and  glori- 
fied by  the  eminent  in  Church  and 
State,  and  though  the  Society  num- 
bered among  its  Presidents  Bushrod 
Washington,  Charles  Carroll,  James  . 
Madison,  and  Henry  Clay,  has  not 
achieved  a  decided  success,  and  for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  steadily 
and  stubbornly  declined  in  import- 
ance and  consideration.  It  has 
ceased  to  command  or  deserve  the 
sympathy  of  abolitionists,  without 
achieving  the'  hearty  confidence, 
though  it  has  been  blessed  or  cursed 
with  the  abundant  verbal  commend- 
ations, of  their  antagonists.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that,  while  it  was 
presented  to  the  former  class  as  a  safe 
and  unobjectionable  device  for  miti- 
gating the  evils,  while  gradually  un- 
dermining the  existence,  of  human 
bondage  in  our  country,  it  was,  at 
the  same  time,  commended  to  the 
favor  and  patronage  of  slaveholders 
as  a  means  of  relieving  the  South  of 
its  dangerous  free-negro  element,  and 
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thus  augmenting    tbe  secnrity   and 
inBuring  the  perpetuity  of  their  be- 
•    loved  institution.     Moreover,  aa  the 
enhanced  and  constantly  increasing 
market  value  of  slaves  obetnieted  and 
diminished  manumissions  with  a  view 
to  colonization,  the  class  of  subjects 
for  deportation    to  Africa    steadily 
fell  off  in  numbers,  and  in  the  quality 
of  those   composing  it.     When,  at 
last,  the  South,  under  the  lead  of  JVIr. 
Calhoun,  quite  generally  adopted  the 
novel  and  extraordinary  doctrine  of 
the  essential  righteousness  and  signal 
beneficence  of  Slavery— when  the  re- 
lation of  life-loDg  servitude  and  utter 
subjugation  to  the  will  of  a  master 
was  declared  the  true,  natural,  and 
most   enviable  condition  of  the  la- 
boring class  anywhere— the  condition 
most  conducive  to  their  happiness,'" 
moral  culture,  and  social  well-being — 
the  idea  of  liberating  individuals  or 
families  from  this  subjugation,  and 
sending  them  from  peaceful,  plenti- 
fiil,  and  prosperous  America  to  be- 
nighted, barbarous,  and  inhospitable 
Africa,  became,  in  this  view,  a  trans- 
parent   absurdity.     No  disciple    of 
Calhoun   could   be   a    logical,    eon- 
eistent  eolonizationist,  any  more  than 


lu  "  Wliat  disposition  GoJ,  in  His  providence, 
will  eventually  make  of  these  blacks,  cannot  be 
foretold ;  but  it  ia  our  duty  to  provide  for  our 
own  happiness  and  theirs  as  long  aawe  can.  In 
dealing  with  this  question,  it  will  not  do  to  be 
guided  by  abstract  notions  of  liberty  and  Blavery 
we  can  only  judge  the  future  by  the  paat ;  and, 
as  eiperienoe  proves  that  the  negro  ia  better  off 
m  slavery  at  llie  South  tiaa  in  freedom  elae- 
TOhere,it  is  Ihe  partof  philanthropy  toiieep  him 
here,  as  we  keep  our  children  in  sulijeetioQ  for 
their  own  good."-— i)e  Bow's  Beeiew,  Toi  ii.,  p. 

Mr.  Chestnut  of  S.  C,  m  a  lon^  pro-slavery 
speech  in  Ihe  U.  S.  Senate,  April  9,  i860,  pre- 
sented his  views  of  Uio  inherent  eicellonce  of 
human  bondage,  as  regards  the  Elavea  them- 
selves, as  follows : 

"But  you  say,  '  I  leave  out  of  the  considera- 
tion the  happmess  of  the  race  enslaved.'  By  no 
means.    It  is  an  important  element  <rf  the  moral 
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a  follower  of  Garrison  and  Wendell 
PhiUips.  The  constantly  and  widely 
diverging  currents  of  American  opin- 
ion soon  left  the  Colonization  move- 
ment hopelessly  stranded.  The 
teachings  of  the  new  Southern  school 
tended  palpably  toward  the  extiipa- 
tion  from  the  South  of  the  free-negro 
anomaly,  through  reenslavement 
rather  than  exile.  Legislative  efferta 
to    decree    a    general   sale  of   free 

-J, into    absolute  slavery  were 

made  in  several  States,  barely  defeat- 
ed in  two  or  three,  and  fully  success- 
ful in  one.  Arkansas,  in  1858-9, 
enacted  the  enslavement  of  all  free 
colored  persona  within  her  limits, 
who  should  not  remove  beyond  them 
before  the  ensuing  4th  of  July,  and 
this  atrocious  edict  was  actually  en- 
forced by  her  authorities.  The  ne- 
groes generally  escaped  ;  but,  if  any 
remained,  they  did  so  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  sheriff  wlio  could 
lay  hands  on  them  would  hurry  them 
to  the  auction-block,  and  sell  them 
to  the  highest  bidder.  And  this  was 
but  a  foretaste  of  the  fate  to  which 
the  new  Southern  dogma  was  morally 
certain,  in  a  few  years,  to  consign  the 
whole  free  colored  population  of  the 


argument.  *  *  *  Inthe  general  marchof  human 
progress,  there  is  no  on?  interest  of,  humanity 
which  has  advanced  more  rapidly  than  the  insti. 
tution  of  African  Slavery  as  it  is  in  the  Southern 
States.  IthasBtoodthetestof  every  trial.  Its 
mission  IS  to  subdue  the  unbroken  regions  of  the 
warm  and  fertile  South,  and  its  end  is  the  hap- 
piness and  civilization  of  the  human  race,  incl'od- 
ingikeroeeofiheslme,  in  all  respeota." 

Said  Mr.  Jas.  M.  Mason,  of  Ta,,  In  the  debate 
of  the  following  day: 

"  As  to  the  slave  population,  I  ogree  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  if  a  problem,  it 
■   a  worked  itself  out;  the  thing  is  seUlod  here, 

far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  or  the  opinions 

^  sgg  of. the  South,  or  their  ability  to 

■  opinions  and  purposes  good.  It  wil! 
„.™^,,  ,„  it  has  abeady  begun  lo  be,  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  South  to  have  no  more  eman- 
cipation. Let  them  continue  in  bondage  as  ttiey 
now  P,,ai^  as  the  best  condition  of  both  races," 
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Slave  States,  had  not  those  States  I  resisted  and  protested,  but  only  to 
been  precipitated  into  their  great  be  overborne  by  inexorable  logic,  and 
KebeUiou.     Individuals  would  have  I  even  more  inexorable  majorities. 


THE    MISSOURI    STRUGGLE. 


Wheh  the  State  of  Louisiana,  pre- 
viously known  aa  the  Territory  of 
Orleans,  was  admitted  into  the  Un- 
ion,' the  remainder  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  which  had  formerly  borne 
the  designation  of  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory, was  renamed  the  Territory  of 
Missouri.  The  people  of  a  portion 
of  this  Territory,  stretching  west- 
ward from  the  Missi^ippi  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Missouri,  peti- 
tioned Congress  for  admission  into 
the  Union  as  the  State  of  Missouri ; 
and  their  memorials"  were  referred 
by  the  House  to  a  Select  Committee, 
whereof  Mr.  Scott,  their  delegate, 
was  chairman.  This  Committee  re- 
ported" a  bill  in  accordance  with  their 
prayer,  which  was  read  twice  and 
committed ;  but  no  further  action  was 
taken  thereon  during  that  session. 

The  same  Congress  reconvened  for 
its  second  session  on  the  16th  of  the 
following  ]S"ovember,  and  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
lihe  whole,*  and  in  due  time  took  up 
the  Missouri  bill  aforesaid,  which  was 
considered  throughout  that  sitting 
and  that  of  the  next  day  but  one, 
during  which  several  amendments 
were  adopted,  the  most  important 
of  which,  moved  by  General  James 
Tallmadge,  of  Dutches  Coimty,  New 
York,  was  as  follows : 


^And  provided,  That  the  introduction  of 
Slavery,  or  inyoluntary  servitude,  he  prohib- 
ited, except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  has  been  duly  cflnvicted; 
and  that  all  children  born  within  the  aaid 
State,  after  the  admission  thereof  into  the 
Union,  shall  be  declared  free  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years." 

On  the  rising  of  the  Committee, 
the  Teas  and  Nays  were  demanded 
in  the  House  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  this  amendment;  when 
a  division  was  called,  and  so  much 
of  it  as  precedes  and  includes  the 
word  "convicted"  was  adopted  by 
87  Yeas— all  from  the  substantially 
Tree  States'  except  one  of  the  two 
members  from  Delaware  —  to  76 
Nays,  whereof  ten  were  from  Free 
States— Ma^aehueetts  (then  includ- 
ing Maine)  supplying  three  of  them, 
New  York  three,  with  one  each  from 
New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois.  The  residue  of  the 
amendment  was  likewise  sustained, 
by  the  close  vote  of  82  Yeas  to  78 
Nays.  The  bill  thus  amended  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading  by  98 
Yeas  to  56  Nays,  and  the  next  day 
was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate, 
where  the  restriction  aforesaid  was 
stricken  out  by  a  vote  of  22  to  16, 
and  the  bill  thus  amended  passed 
without  a  division,  on  the  last  day 
but  one  of  the  se^ion.  Being  now 
returned  to  the  House,  General  Tali- 


'  April  S,  1812. 

'On  the  18th  of  March,  1 

*  February  13,  1819. 


s  April  3d. 


'  New  York  ani  Kew  Jersey  Btill  held  a  few 
slarea,  hut  the  former  bad  decreed  their  niaa- 
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madge  moved  ita  indefinite  post- 
ponement, -which  waa  defeated — 
Yeas  69,  Nays  74.  But  the  question 
next  presented,  of  concurrence  in  the 
Senate's  amendment  aforesaid,  was 
decided  in  the  negative — Yeas  76, 
Nays  78;  and  the  bill  returned  to 
the  Senate  accordingly.  The  Si 
ate  insisted  on  its  amendment  with- 
out a  division;  and,  on  the  return  of 
the  hill  to  the  House,  Mr.  John  W. 
Taylor,'  of  New  York,  moved  that 
the  House  adhere  to  its  disagree- 
ment ;  which  prevailed  — Yeas  78, 
Nays  66.  And  so  the  bill  failed  for 
that  ee^ion. 

A  bill,  organizing  so  much  of  the 
Territory  of  Missouri  as  vras  not  in- 
eluded  within  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
posed State  of  that  name,  to  be 
known  as  the  Territory  of  Arkansas, 
was  considered  at  this  session,  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  moved 
the  application  thereto  of  the  restric- 
tion aforesaid.  So  much  of  it  as 
required  that  all  slaves  born  within 
the  Territory  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  should  be  fi-ee  at  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  was  carried,'  by  75  Yeas 
to  72  Nays,  and  the  residue  defeated 
by  70  Teas  to  71  Nays.  Next  day, 
however,  the  adopted  clause  waa  re- 
considered and  stricken  out,  and  the 
bill  ultimately  passed  without  any 
reference  to  Slavery,  Arkansas  be- 
came in  consequence  a  Slave  Terri- 
tory, and  ultimately  a  Slave  State. 

A  new  Congress  convened  Decem- 
"ber  6,  1819 ;  and  Mr.  Scott'  moved 
a  reference  to  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  memorials  from  Missouri,  in- 
cluding that  of  her  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, asking  admission  into  the 
Union.  This  motion  prevailed,  and 
Mr.  Speaker  Clay  appointed  as  such 


'  Some  years  afterward,  Speaker  of  the  H 


Committee  three  members  from  Slave 
States,  beside  Mr,  Scott,  who  was 
chairman,  with  but  one  from  a  Free 
State.  In  the  Senate,  the  legislative 
memorial  aforesaid  was  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  consisting 
of  three  members  from  Slave  States 
with  but  two  from  Pree  States. 

Upon  the  conflict  which  ensued, 
the  Slave  Power  entered  with  very 
great  incidental  advantages.  The 
President,  Mt.  Monroe,  though  he 
took  no  eonspicuoua  part  in  the 
strife,  was  well  known  to  favor  that 
side,  as  did  a  majority  of  his  Cabi- 
net, so  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Government  and  the  hopes  of  aspir- 
ants to  its  favor  were  powerful  maie- 
weights  against  the  policy  of  Eestric- 
tion.  The  two  ex-Presidents  of  the 
dominant  party,  Messrs.  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  still  survived,  and  gave 
their  powerful  influence  openly  in 
accordance  with  their  Southern  sym- 
pathies ratherthan  their  Anti-Slavery 
convictions.  Mr.  Clay,  the  popular 
and  potent  Speaker  of  the  House, 
though  likewise  Anti-Slavery  in  prin- 
ciple, was  a  zealous  and  most  effi- 
cient adversary  of  Restriction.  The 
natural  fears  of  a  destruction,  or  at 
least  a  temporary  prostration,  of  the 
Republican  -ascenJency,  thj-ough  the 
reformation  of  parties  on  what  were 
called  geographical  linea,  also  tended 
strongly  to  defeat  the  proposed  inhi- 
bition of  Slavery.  The  North,  it  had 
by  this  time  come  to  be  understood, 
if  beaten  in  such  a  struggle,  would 
quietly  submit;  while  the  South,  it 
was  very  clearly  intimated  and  gen- 
erally believed,  would  shiver  all  party 
bands,  and  perhaps  even  tJie  Union 
itself,  rather  than  submit  to  a  defeat 
on  this  issue. 


'  Pebniary  Ifth. 
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Moreover,  tlie  shape 
in  which  the  q^uestion  \ 
were  exceedingly  fiivorable  to  the 
Southern  side.  Its  advocates,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  general  policy  of 
defending  and  promoting  Slavery  in 
the  abased  name  of  Liberty,  foiaght 
their  battle  under  the  flag  of  State 
Sovereignty,  State  Equality,  etc.  The 
Eight  of  the  People  to  form  and 
modify  their  institutions  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  judgment,  in- 
terest, feelings,  or  convictions,  was 
the  burden  of  their  strain.  Said  Mr. 
■William  Pinkney,'  of  Marj-knd, 
their  most  pretentions  and  ornate,  if 
not  their  ablest  champion : 

"  Slavery,  we  are  told  in  many  a  pamphlet, 
memorial,  and  speech,  with  which  the  press 
has  lately  groaned,  is  a  foul  blot  on  our  oth- 
erwise imniacnlat*  repotation.  Let  thia  he 
conoeded — yet  yon  are  no  nearer  than  be- 
fore to  the  conclusion  that  yon  possess  power 
which  may  deal  with  other  objects  as  effectu- 
ally as  with  thia.  Slarery,  we  are  further 
told,  with  some  pomp  of  metaphor  is  a  can 
ker  at  the  root  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  th  s 
repnblican  empire,  a  pestilent  disease  that 
is  snatching  the  youthful  bloom  Ixom  its 
cheek,  prostrating  its  honor  and  withering 
its  strength.  Be  it  so— jet,  it  3  a  liave 
power  to  medicine  to  it  in  the  way  pro 
posed,  and  in  virtue  of  the  diploma  which 
yon  claim,  yon  also  have  the'  power  in  the 
distribntion  of  your  political  alesipharmics 
to  present  the  deadliest  drugs  to  every  Ter 
ritory  that  would  become  a  State  and  hid  it 
drink  or  remain  a  colony  forever.  Slavery, 
we  are  al*)  told,  is  now  'rolling  onward 
with  a  rapid  tide  toward  the  boundless  re- 
gions of  the  West,'  threatening  to  doom 
them  to  sterility  and  sgrrow,  unlesa  some 

'  Speech  in  the  TJ.  8.  Senate,  February  15, 
1820. 

'"  In  the  debate  of  Monday,  Feb.  15,  1819, 
Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  of  Va.,  Baid: 

"  The  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  to 
prohibit  the  further  introduction  of  slaves  into 
the  new  State  of  Missouri,  and  to  emancipate,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  the  children  of  all 
those  slaves  who  are  now  within  its  limits.  The 
Erst  objection,  said  be,  which  meets  ua  at  the 
Tery  threshold  of  the  discussion,  is  this :  that  we 
have  no  constitutional  right  to  enact  the  pro- 
posed provision.  Our  power,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  ia  derived  from,  the  first  clause  of  the 
third  secUon  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Coneti- 


potent  Toice  can  say  to  it.  Thus  far  shall 
thou  go  and  no  farther.  Slavery  engenders 
pride  and  indolence  in  him  who  commands, 
and  inflicts  intellectual  and  moral  degrada- 
tion on  him  who  serves.  Slavery,  in  fine,  ia 
nnchristian  aad  abominable.  Sir,  I  shall 
top  to  deny  that  Slavery  is  all  this  and 

j;  but  1  shall  not  think  myself  the  less 

authorized  to  deny  that  it  ia  for  you  to  stay 
the  course  of  this  dark  torrent,  by  opposing 
to  it  a  mound  raiaed  np  by  the  labora  of  this 
portentous  dJacrelJon  on  the  domain  of  oth- 
ers; a  mound  which  you  cannot  erect  but 
throi^h  the  instrumentality  of  a  trespass  of 
no  ordinary  kind— not  the  comparatively  in- 
nocent trespass  that  beats  down  a  few  blades 
of  grass,  which  the  iirat  kind  sun  or  the  next 
refreshing  ahower  may  cause  to  spring  agdn 
—but  that  which  levels  with  the  ground  the 
lordliest  trees  of  the  forest,  and  claims  im- 
mortality for  the  destruction  which  it  in- 
flicts." 

Throughout  the  discussion,  the  ar- 
gument that  Missouri,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  would  be 
subject  to  unprecedented,  invidious, 
and  degrading  exactions— that  she 
would  be  brought  into  the  Union 
not  as  the  equal,  but  as  the  subject 
tf  her  elder  sisters— that  the  power 
thus  exercised  involved  the  assertion 
rf  unlimited  and  utterly  irresponsi- 
ble authority  to  shape  and  mold  the 
institutions  of  every  new  State — ^was 
pressed  with  eminent  subtlety,  perti- 
nacity, and  vigor.  The  right  to  pro- 
hibit Slavery  in  any  or  all  of  the 
Territories,  denied  by  none,  was  ex- 
pressly admirted  by  Mr.  Phihp  P. 
Barbour,'"  of  Virginia.  But  thia 
admission,  however  generally  made, 

totion,  which  is  in  these  words:  'New  States 
may  be  admitted  by  the  Corneas  into  this  Union.' 
Now,  Sir,  although  by  the  next  succeeding  rlausa 
of  the  same  sectioo,  '  Congress  has  tiie  power 
to  make  aE  needful  rules  and  reguladons  respect- 
ing the  Territory  of  the  United  States;'  and 
although,  therefore,  whilst  the  proposed  State 
continued  a  part  of  our  Terrilory,  upon  the 
footing  of  a  Territorial  govermnent,  it  mnUd 
kave  leen  competeTit  for  vs,  under  tlio  power 
expressly  given  to  make  needihl  rulea  and  reg- 
ulations—*)  fiave  eetoMished  the  principle  vma 
proposed;  yet  the  question  assumes  a  totally  dif- 
ferent aspect  when  that  principle  is  intended  to 
apply  to  a  Statb."— Ssnton's  AiridgmeaU  N.  Y, 
1868.,  vol  Ti.,  p.  341, 
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did  not  gain  a  single  Southern  vote 
for  the  policy  of  Restriction  -when 
the  bill  to  organize  Arkansas  Terri- 
tory was  under  consideration;  where- 
on Mj-.  Walker,  of  l^orth  Carolina, 
in  opposing  that  policy,  gravely,  and 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  irony, 
observed:  "Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
tliat  we  are  legislating  in  a  free 
country,  and  for  a  free  people." 

Yet  the  champions  of  Restriction, 
though  less  agile  and  skillful  of  fence 
than  their  opponents,  were  by  no 
means  worsted  in  the  argument. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  their  logic, 
from  the  speech  of  John  W.  Taylor :" 

"  Gentlemea  have  said  the  amendment  is 
la  violation  of  the  treaty,  because  it  impairs     ";'."<'™°'  woKing  baot  to  the  proceed! nga  of 
the  property  of  a  master  in  his  slave.    Is  it  .?'  f^  **^  *^®™'  *^  '""^y  ^ave  been 

then   pretended   that,    notwithstanding  the     '^°°^train_ed  to  speak  of  (Aejr  fathers,  'We 
declaration   in   our  bill  of  rights  '  that  all  deniffldn  !,a,l  >>=^»  ^;(f„..„,  .  „„ 

men  are  created  eqnal,'  one  individual  c 
''?I*,*  '■^f ted  property,  not  only  in  the  flesh 


clsing  it.  And  here  I  might  rest  satisfied 
with  reminding  my  opponents  of  their  own 
declarations  on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  How 
often  and  how  eloquently  have  they  deplored 
its  existence  among  them  1  What  willing- 
ness, nay,  what  solicitude,  have  they  not 
manifested  to  be  relieved  from  this  burden] 
How  have  they  wept  over  the  unfortnn^h 
policy  which  first  introduced  slaves  into 
this  country  I  How  have  they  disclaimed 
the  gnilt  and  shame  of  that  original  sin,  and 
thrown  it  baclc  upon  their  ancestors  I  I 
have  with  pleasure  heard  these  avowals  of 
regret,  and  confided  in  theb  sincerity;  I 
have  hoped  to  gee  its  effects  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Humanity.  Geutlemen 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  putting  their 
prmciples  into  practice.  If  they  have  tried 
Slavery  and  found  it  a  curse— if  they  desire 
to  dissipate  the  gloom  with  which  it  covers 
their  land— I  call  upon  them  to  exclude  it 
from  the  Territory  in  question;  plant  not  its 
seeds  in  this  nncorrnpt  soil^  let  not  our 
children,  looking  back  to  the  proceedings  of 


and  blood  of  his  fellow-man,'  but  also 
generations  n<rt  yet  called  into  existence! 
Can  it  be  believed  that  the  supreme  legi^- 
toire  has  no  power  to  provide  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  meliorating  the  condition  of  fu- 
ture ages?  And  this,  too,  when  the  Consti- 
tution itself  has  vested  in  Congress  full 
sovereignty,  by  authorizing  the  enactment 
of  whatever  law  it  may  deem  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country !  The  sovereign- 
ty of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  States  is 
limited  by  specific  grants,  but  in  regard  to 
the  TeiTitories  it  is  unlunited.  Missouri 
■was  purchased  with  our  money ;  and,  until 
incorporated  into  the  family  of  States,  it  may 
be  sold  for  money.  Can  it,  then,  be  mdn- 
tained  that,  though  we  have  the  power  to 
dispose  of  the  whole  Territory,  we  have  no 
right  to  provide  against  the  further  increase 
of  Slavery  within  its  limits  ?  That,  although 
we  may  change  the  political  relations  of  its 
free  citizens  by  transferring  their  country  to 
a  foreign  power,  we  cannot  provide  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  Slavery  within  its  limits, 
nor  establish  those  civil  regulations  which 
naturally  flow  from  self-evident  truth !  No, 
Sir;  it  cannot:  the  practice  of  nations,  and 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  have  long 
since  decided  these  questions. 

"Having  proved,  as  I  apprehend,  our 
right  to  legislate  in  the  manner  projftsed,  I 
proceed  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of  eier- 


wish  their  decision  had  been  different ;  ,.  „ 
regret  the  existence  of  this  unfortunate  popu- 
lation among  us;  but  we  found  them  here; 
we  know  not  what  to  do  with  them ;  it  is 
our  misfortune ;  we  must  bear  it  with  pa- 
tience.' 

"  History  will  record  the  decision  of  this 
day  as  exerting  its  mfluence  for  centuries  to 
come  over  the  popnlatioa  of  half  bur  conti- 
nent If  we  rgect  the  amendment,  and  suf- 
fer this  evil,  now  easily  eradicated,  to  strike 
Its  roots  so  deep  into  the  soil  that  it  can 
never  he  removed,  shall  we  not  furnish  some 
apology  for  doubting  our  sincerity  when  we 
deplore  ita  existence?  Shall  we  not  expose 
ourselves  to  the  same  kind  of  censure  which 
was  pronounced  by  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
on  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  builded 
the  tombs  of  the  propbets,  and  garnished 
the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  and  said,  if 
they  had  lived  in  the  days  of  their  fathers, 
they  would  not  have  been  partakers  with 
thera  in  the  blood  of  the  propliets,  while 
they  manifested  a  spu-it  which  dearly 
proved  them  the  legitimate  descendants  of 
those  who  killed  the  prophets,  and  thus 
filled  up  the  raeaaure  of  their  Others'  ini- 
quities ?" 

The  Legislatures  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  unani- 
mously adopted  and  transmitted  re- 
solves in  favor  of  the  proposed  R&- 
striction;    and    like    resolves    were 


"  February  1. 
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adopted  by  tlie  Legislature  of  the 
Slave  State  of  Delaware.  A  frank 
and  forcible  roemorial  from  inhabit- 
ants of  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
drafted  by  Daniel  "Webster,"  and 
eipied  by  the  principal  citizens  of  all 
parties,  asserted  the  complete  author- 
ity of  Congress  over  the  subject,  and 
demanded  Eestriction  on  those 
grounds  of  expediency,  morality,  and 
justice,  with  which  thoughtful  read- 
ers are  by  this  time  abundantly  fa- 
miliar. The  following  extract  from 
this  memorial  is  eminently  worthy 
of  its  author : 

"  Totf  memorialists  were  not  withont  the 
hope  that  the-  time  had  at  length  arrived 
when  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  this 
deacription  of  population  had  heoome  appa- 
rent in  all  parts  of  this  countrj  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  i  It  might  have 
been  hoped  that  the  new  States  themselves 
would  have  had  such  a  view  of  their  own 
permanent  interests  and  prosperity  as  would 
have  led  them  to  prohibit  its  extension  and 
increase.  The  wonderful  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  are 
nnquestionably  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  conaequencea  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  178T;  and  few,  indeed,  are' the 
occasions  in  tlie  history  of  nations,  in  whicli 
so  much  can  be  done,  by  a  single  act,  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations,  as  was  done 
by  that  Ordinance,  and  as  may  now  be  done 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
appeal  to  the  justice  and  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  National  Councils  to  prevent  the  further 
progress  of  a  great  and  serious  evil.  We 
appeal  to  those  who  look  forward  to  the 
remote  consequences  of  their  measures,  and 
who  cannot  balance  a  temporary  or  trifling 
inconveiiience,  if  there  were  such,  against  a 
permanent,  growing,  and  desolating  evil.  We 
cannot  forbear  to  remind  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  that  the  early  and  decisive  mear 
aures  adopted  by  the  American.  Government 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Shive-Trade,  are 
among  the  proudest  memorials  of  our 
nation's  glory.  That  Slavery  was  ever 
tolerated  in  the  Republic  is,  as  yet,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  policy  of  another  Govern- 
ment. No  imputation,  thus  far,  resta  on  any 
Sortion  of  the  American  Confederacy.  The 
[iasouri  Territory  is  a  new  country.  If  its 
extensive  and  fertile  fields  shall  be  opened 

1'  Then  a  recent  emigrant  to  Massaehugetts 
from  tlio  neighboring  State  of  Hew  Hampshire. 


as  a  market  for  slaves,  the  Government  will 
seem  to  become  a  party  to  a  traffic  which, 
in  so  many  acts,  through  so  many  years,  it 
has  denounced  as  impolitic,  unchristian, 
inhuman.  To  enact  laws  to  punish  the  traf- 
fic, and  at  the  same  time  to  tempt  cupidity 
and  avarice  by  the  allurements  of  an  insatia- 
ble market,  is  inconastent  and  irreconcilable. 
Government,  by  such  a  course,  would  only 
defeat  its  own  purposea,  and  render  nuga- 
tory its  own  measures.  Nor  can  the  laws 
derive  support  from  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  the  power  of  moral  sentiment  be 
weakened  by  enjoying,  under  the  permission 
of  Government,  great  facilities  to  commit 
offenses.  The  laws  of  the  United  States 
have  denonnced  heavy  penalties  against  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  because  such  traffic  is 
deemed  unjust  and  inhuman.  We  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  these  laws.  We  appeal  to 
this  justice  and  humanity.  We  aak  whether 
they  oiight  not  to  operate,  on  tlie  present 
occasion,  wiih  all  their  force  ?  We  have  a 
strong  feehng  of  the  injustice  of  any  tolera- 
tion of  Slavery.  Circumstances  have  entailed 
it  on  a  portion  of  our  community,  which 
cannot  be  immediately  relieved  of  it  without 
conseqaenoes  more  injurious  than  the  snffer- 
ing  of  the  evil.  But  to  permit  it  in  a  new 
country,  where,  as  yet,  no  habits  are  formed 
which  render  it  indispensable,  what  is  it, 
but  to  encourage  that  rapacity,  and  fraud, 
and  violence,  against  which  we  have  so  long 
pointed  the  denunciations  of  our  penal  code? 
What  is  it,  but  to  tarnish  the  proud  fame  of 
the  coantry?  What  is  it,  but  to  throw  sus- 
picion on  its  good  iaith,  and  to  render  ques- 
tionable all  its  professions  of  regard  for  the 
rights  of  Humanity  and  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind? 

"As  inhabitants  of  a  free  conntry^aa 
citizens  of  a  great  and  rising  Republic — as 
members  of  a  Christian  community — as  liv- 
ing in  a  liberal  and  enlightened  age,  and  as 
feeling  ourselveg  called  upon,  by  the  dictates 
of  relipon  and  humanity,  we  have  presumed 
to  offer  our  sentiraenta  to  Congress  on  this 
question,  with  a  solicitude  for  the  event  far  be- 
yond what  a  common  occasion  could  inspire." 


The  House  Committee,  of  course, 
reported  the  bill  without  restriction, 
and  it  came  up  as  a  special  order." 
Mr.  Taylor  moved  its  postponement 
for  a  week,  which  was  voted  down — ■ 
Yeas  87 ;  Nays  88.  It  was  consider- 
ed in  Committee  the  next  day,"  as 
also  o#  the  38th,  and  30th,  and  thence 

IS  January  24,  1820. 

"  Jtiaaouri  impatiently  awaited  almission. 
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i  daily,  until  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  a  bill  came  down  from 
the  Senate  "  to  admit  the  State  of 
Maine  into  the  Union,"  with  a  rider, 
authorizing  the  people  of  Missouri  to 
form  a  State  Constitution,  etc. — the 
connection  being  intended  to  force 
the  Missouri  measure  through  the 
House  upon  the  strength  of  the  other 
proposition. 

The  Maine  bill  had  passed  the 
House  weeks  before,  without  serious 
opposition.  Reaching  the  Senate,  it 
was  sent  to  its  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  appended  to  it  the  provision 
for  organizing  Missouri.  An  attempt 
to  shake  this  o£F  was  defeated  by  35 
Nays  to  18  Yeas,  and  the  bill  re- 
turned to  the  House  accordingly. 
The  House  refused  to  concur  by  the 
decisive  vote  of  93  to  72— only  four 
members  from  the  Free  States  voting 
in  the  minority.  The  House  further 
disagreed,  by  the  strong  vote  of  103 
to  68,  to  the  Senate's  amendment 
striking  the  Restriction  out  of  the 
Missouri  bill.  Hereupon,  what  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  concocted.  It  was 
the  work,  not  of  the  advocates,  but 
of  the  opponents,  of  Slavery  Hesti-io- 
tion,  intended  solely  to  win  votes 
enough  from  the  majority  in  the 
House  to  secure  the  admission  of 
Missouri  as  a  Slave  State.  It  was 
first  proposed  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Illinois — a  uniform  oppo- 
nent of  Restriction  on  Missouri — and 
introduced  by  him'*  in  this  shape ; 

"  Ani  he  it  /urtAer  enacted.  That  in  all 
that  Territory  ceded  by  Trance  to  the  United 
States,  under  the  name  of  Lonisiana,  which 
lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  min- 
utes north  latitnde,  excepting  only  sucli 
part  tlieceof  as  is  included  within  the  limits 


of  the  State  contemplated  by  this  set,  Slave- 
ry and  involuntary  servitnde,  otherwise  than 
in  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
be  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited.  Pro- 
vided always,  That  any  person  escaping  into 
the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  ia 
lawfully  claimed  in  any  State  or  Tertitory 
of  the  United  States,  snch  fugitive  may  ba 
lawfully  reolwmed  and  conveyed  to  the  per- 
son claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  ai 
aforesaid." 

The  Senate  adopted  this  proposi- 
tion by  34  Teas  to  10  Nays,  and 
passed  the  Missouri  hUl,  thus  amend- 
ed, by  2i  Yeas  to  30  Nays— the  mi- 
nority embracing  both  advocates  and 
opponents  of  Restriction.  The  House 
at  first  rejected  Mr.  Thomas's  amend- 
ment by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
159  Yeas  to  18  Nays.  The  Senate 
refused  to  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments, and  the  House  decisively  in- 
sisted on  its  disagreement  to  them ; 
whereupon  the  Senate  asked  a  con- 
ference, and  the  House  granted  it 
without  a  division.  The  Committee 
of  Conference  was  framed  so  as  to 
gi^#  the  anti-Restrictionists  a  decid- 
ed preponderance  ;  and  John  Holmes, 
of  Massachusetts,  reported"  from  said 
Committee,  that  the  Senate  should 
give  up  its  combination  of  Missouri 
with  Maine ;  that  the  House  should 
abandon  its  attempt  to  restrict  Slave- 
ry in  Mi^ouri ;  an^  that  both  Houses 
should  concur  in  passing  the  bill  to 
admit  Missouri  as  a  State,  with  Mr. 
Thomas's  restriction  or  proviso,  exclud- 
ing Slavery  from  all  Territory  North 
and  West  of  the  new  State.  Four- 
teen members,  in  all,  from  the  Free 
States"  voted  to  adopt  tliis  Com- 
promise, with  76  from  the  Slave 
States,  making  90  in  all ;  while  87 
members  from  the  Free  States,  and 
mme   from   the   Slave   States,  voted 


'^February  11,  1820,     '=  March  2,  1820.  the 'Free  States,  thus  n 

"  The  names  of  the  fourteen  members  from     striotionists,  are  as  folio 
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against  tlie  Compromise.  So  the  bill 
passed  both  Houses,  aa  did  that  for 
the  admission  of  Maine  on  the  same 
day. 

This  virtually  ended  the  Missouri 
straggle;"  though,  at  the  next 
sion,  when  Missouri  presented  ' 
for  admission  as  a  State,  with  a  Con- 
stitution denying  to  her  Legislatm'e 
any  power  to  emancipate  slaves  or  to 
prevent  their  immigration,  and  re- 
quinng  said  Legislature  to  pass  laws 
to  prevent  the  immigration  of  free 
negroes  or  mulattoes  at  any  time  or 
under  any  circumstances,  the  North- 
ern members  for  the  moment  revolt- 
ed. Tliey  keenly  felt  that  this  was 
not  the  "liberty"  and  "equality" 
which  had  been  so  stoutly  demanded 
and  eulogized  by  the  opponents  of 
Slavery  Eestriction ;  and  they  farther 
objected  that  this  arbitrary  and  irre- 
vocable prohibition  of  free  colored 
immigration  was  in  palpable  viola- 
tion of  that  clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  which  guarantees  tofllie 
citizens  of  each  State  the  rights  of 

MASSACBirsBTTa. — Mark  Langdon  Hill,  John 
Holmes,  Jonathan  Mason,  Henry  Shaw — 4. 

Rhode  IslanI). — Samuel  Kddj — 1. 

CossBCTicuT. — Samuel  A.  Foot,  James  Ste- 
phena — 2. 

New  York. — Henry  Meigs,  HemyR.  Storra2. 

New  Jbbset. — Joseph  Bloomfield,  .Charles 
Kinaey,  Bernard  Smith — 3. 

FBNSaYLTAKu.— Henry  Baldwin,  David  Pul- 

"  Some  idea  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Misaoari, 
as  well  aa  of  that  in  some  of  the  original  States, 
Bt  thia  period  of  the  Miaaoari  straggle,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract : 

"  iMPBtJUENCE — OR  wossB. — The  SL  Zou!s  En- 
quirer, intilBating  that  the  Restrietionista  intend 
to  renew  tlieir  designs  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  says— -M isaouri  wtU  then  appear  '  aa 
a  sovereign  State,  according  to  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, and  not  as  a  Territorial  orphan ;'  tliat 
her  people  will,  in  that  case,  'give  fresh  proof 
to  the  world  that  tJiey  know  their  righta,  and 
are  able  to  defend  them.'    What  signifies  such 


citizens  In  every  State.  Her  admis- 
sion was  at  first  voted  down  in  the 
House  by  93  Nays  to  79  Yeas ;  but, 
finally,  a  fresh  Compromise,  concoct- 
ed by  a  select  Joint  Committee, 
whereof  Mr.  Clay"  was  chairman, 
was  adopted.  By  this  Compromise, 
Missouri  was  required  to  pledge  her- 
self that  no  act  should  be  passed  by 
her  Legislature,  "  by  which  any  of  the 
citizens  of  either  of  the  States  should 
be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges  and  immunities  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
With  this  added  as  a  proviso,  the 
joint  resolve  admitting  Missouri  final- 
ly passed  the  House  by  86  Yeas  to 
82  Nays ;  and  the  Senate  concurred" 
by  26  Yeas  to  15  Nays.  Missouri, 
through  her  legislature,  complied 
with  the  condition,  and  thereby  be- 
came an  admitted  State.  And  thus 
closed  the  memorable  Missouri  con- 
troverey,  which  had  for  two  years  dis- 
turbed the  harmony,  and  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  Union.*" 

language  as  this?  All  thmgs  considered,  we 
wish  that  the  Mlaaouri  question  may  be  suffered 
to  rest  where  it  is,  aa  the  leaser  evil ;  hut,  if  Con- 
gress pleases  to  take  it  up  again,  and  refuses  to 
admit  the  Territory  under  the  Constitution  which 
its  Convention  has  formed,  and  is  without  power 
to  enforce  its  determination,  it  ia  high  time,  in- 
deed, that  a  new  oi^aoization  of  affairs  should 
take  place."— JVites"  Begisler,  August   26,  1820, 


).  451. 


's  Colonel  William  H.  Kuasell,  of  Missouri,  a 
distant  relative  and  life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Clay, 
in  a  letter  (1862)  to  Hon.  James  S.  Sollins,  M. 
Q,  from  his  State,  says  that  Mr.  Scott,  the  Dele- 
gate from  Missouri  at  the  time  of  her  admission, 
told  him  that  Mr.  Clay,  at  the  close  of  the  strug- 
gle, said  to  hjra :  "  Now,  go  home,  and  prepare 
your  State  for  gradual  Emancipation." 

"February  27,  1821. 

'"  Even  John  Adams's  laith  in  tlie  Union  was 
somewhat  shaken  in  this  stormy  passage  of  its 
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VIII. 
STATE    EIGHTS— NULLIFICATION. 


So  long  as  the  people  of  any  State 
■withheld  their  assent  from  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  it  was  represented 
and  reprobated  by  its  adversaries  as 
a  scheme  of  absolute  and  undis- 
gnieed  consolidation.  They  pointed 
to  its  sweeping  provisions,  whereby 
aU  power  with  regard  to  war,  to 
treaties,  and  to  diplomatic  or  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
to  the  currency,  to  naturalization,  to 
the  enpport  of  armies,  etc.,  etc.,  was 
expressly  withdrawn  from  the  States 
■  and  concentrated  in  the  Federal 
Government,'  as  proof  irresistible  of 
the  correctness  of  their  position.  The 
expr^B  inhibition  of  any  alliance, 
compact,  or  treaty  between  two  or 
more  of  the  States,  was  even  more 
conclusive  on  this  head.   They  point- 


hiatory.  In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  De- 
cemlwr  13,  1319,  lie  said: 

"The  Missouri  question,  I  hope,  will  follow 
the  other  waves  under  the  ship,  and  do  no 
harm.  I  know  it  is  high  treason  to  eipresa  a 
doubt  of  the  perpetual  duration  of  our  vast 
American  empire,  and  our  free  institutions-  and 
I  saj-  aa  devoutly  as  father  Paul,  wfo  perpetm,  : 
and  I  am  sometimes  Caaaandra  enough  to  dream 
that  another  Hamilton,  another  Bmr,  may  rend 
this  mighty  fabric  ia  twain,  or  perhaps  into  a 
leash,  and  a  few  more  choice  spirits  of  the  same 
stamp  might  produce  aa  nmny  nations  in  North 
America  as  there  are  in  Europe."— .4 ttonw'a 
Works,  vol.  z.,  p.  386. 

'  "  1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  or 
confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  or  repri- 
sal; coinmoney;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ei- 
post-fiicta  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obhgation 
of  contracts ;  or  grant  any  title  of  nohility. 

"2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  im- 
ports or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  eiecuting  its  inspection  laws ;  and 
the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by 
»ny  State  on  imports  or  eiports,  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States: 
and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revis- 


ed to  the  fact,  that  the  very  pream- 
ble to  this  instrument  proclaimed  it 
the  work  of  "the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  and  not  a  mere  alliance 
or  pact  between  the  States  them- 
selves in  their  capacity  of  separate 
and  sovereign  political  communities. 
Patrick  Henry  urged  this  latter  ob- 
jection with  much  force  in  the  Vir- 
ginia ratifying  Convention.'  .These 
cavilers  were  answered,  irantly  and 
firmly :  "  It  is  the  work  of '  the  people 
of  the  United  States,'  as  distinguished 
from  the  States  in  their  primary  and 
sovereign  capacity;  and  why  should 
not  the  fact  be  truly  stated  ?"  Gen- 
eral "Washington  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  in  his  plain,  earnest,  practical 
■way,  that  the  end  sought  by  the  new 
framework  was  the  "  cmsoMdation  of 


....  -ad  control  of  the  Congress.  No  State  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty 
on  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time 
of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  State  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war  unless  aetuahy  invaded,  or  in  such 
immment  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay."— 
Tlie  ComiHation,  Art.  I.,  sec  10. 

'  la  the  Virginia  Convention  (Wednesday, 
June  4,  1788,  and  the  daj»following)  Mr.  Henry 
spoke  as  follows: 

"That  this  is  a  consolidated  government  is 
demonstrably  clear;  and  tlie  danger  of  such  a 
government  is,  to  my  mind,  very  striking.  I 
have  the  highest  veneration  for  those  gentte- 
men  [who  formed  the  Constitution];  but.  Sir 
give  me  leave  to  dernanii,  What  right  had  they 
to  say.  We,  the  peopkf  My  political  curiosity, 
exclusive  of  my  anxious  solicitude  for  the  public 
welfare,  leads  me  to  ask,  Who  autihorized  them 
)  say,  Ws,  Vis  people,  instead  of  We,  the  Stalest 
tates  are  the  characteristics  and  the  soul  of  a 
mfoderatiou.  If  the  States  be  not  the  agents 
"this  compact,  it  must  be  one  groat,  conaohda- 
.^d,  national  government,  of  the  people  of  all 
the  States.  •  *  *  I  need  not  take  much  pains 
to  show  that  the  principles  of  this  system  are 
extremely  pernicious,  impolitic,  and  dangerous." 
—EUiot'a  Debates,  vol  iii,  pp.  32,  44. 
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our  Union,'"  which  he  never  ceased 
to  regard  as  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance and  the  greatest  heneiicence. 
History  teaches  scarcely  anything 
more  clearly  than  that  it 'was  the 
purpose  of  the  framera  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  render  the  inhahitants  of 
all  the  States  substantially  and  per- 
petually one  people,  living  under  a 
common  Government,  and  known  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  common 
national  designation.'  The  advan- 
tages secured  to  the  people  of  all  the 
States  by  the  "  more  perfect  Union" 
attained  through  the  Constitution, 
■were  so  striking  and  manifest  that, 
after  they  had  been  for  a  few  years 
experienced  and  enjoyed,  they  si- 
lenced all  direct  and  straightforward 
opposition.  Those  who  had  origin- 
ally opposed  and  denounced  the  Con- 
stitution became— at  least  in  profes- 
gion — its  most  ardent  admirers  and 
vigilant  guardians.  They  volunteered 
theirservices  as  its  champions  and  pro- 
tectors against  those  who  had  framed 
it  and  with  difficulty  achieved  its  rat- 
ification. These  were  plainly  and 
persistently  accused  of  seeking 
subversion  through  the  continual  en- 
largement of  Federal  power  by  lati- 
tudinous  and  unwarranted  construc- 


tion.' They  vehemently  disclaimed 
any  desire  to  return  to  the  chronic 
feebleness  and  anarchy  of  the  sup- 
planted Confederation,  and  consecra^ 
ted  their  energies  to  battling  against 
the  measureless  ills  of  an  unbalanced 
and  centralized  despotism.  They 
generally  rejected  the  appellation 
of  Anti-Federalists,  and  chose  to  he 
distinctively  known  as  Bepublicans. 
Thomas  JefTerson,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent as  embassador  to  France  through- 
out the  five  or  six  preceding  years, 
and  who  had  therefore  taken  no  con- 
spicuous or  decided  part  either  for  or 
against  the  Constitution  in  its  incipi- 
ency,  became  the  leader,  and  was  for 
many  years  thereafter  the  oracle,  of 
their  party. 

The  Federalists,  strong  in  the  pos- 
session of  power,  and  in  the  popular- 
ity and  infiuence  of  their  great  chief, 
Washington,  were  early  misled  into 
some  capital  blunders.  Among  these 
was  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, famous  as  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion laws.  The  aliens,  whom  the 
political  tempests  then  convulsing 
Europe  had  drifted  in  large  numbers 
to  our  shores,  were  in  good  part  tur- 
bulent, restless  adventurers,  of  despe- 
rate fortunes,  who  sought  to  embroil 


'  In  the  address  of  the  Federal  Conyention  to 
the  people,  signed  by  Washington  as  its  Prefii- 
dfiDt,  September  17,  nsl. 

'  "  Citizens  hj  birth  or  choice  of  a  common 
countiT,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  "niB  name  of  AueaiCAN,  which 
belongs  to  you  in  year  National  capacity,  (oust 
always  eialt  the  just  pride  of  Patriotiam,  more 
than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  discrim- 
inations."—  Wa^hingtim's  Farewell  Addfas. 

>  In  the  Federal  Convention  of  ITS!  {Debate 
of  Monday,  June  ISth) ; 

Mr.  Hamutos,  of  New  Tork,  sEud;  "The 
General  power,  whatt-rer  be  its  form,  if  it  pre- 
serves itself,  must  Bwailow  up  the  State  Govern- 
mects.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  swallowed  up  by 
them.  It  is  ^:ainst  all  the  principles  of  good 
gOTemmenttoyestthe  requisite  powers  in  such. 


a  body  as  Congress.  Two  sovereignties  cannot 
exist  within  the  same  hmits." 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania  (June  20th), 
"was  tenacious  of  the  idea  of  preserving  the 
State  Governments."  But  in  the  nest  day's 
debate :  "  Taking  the  matter  m  the  more 
general  view,  he  saw  no  danger  to  the  States 
from  the  G«nei?^  Government.  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  conceived  that,  in  spite  of  every  precau- 
tion, the  General  Government  would  be  iu  per- 
petual danger  of  encroadimenta  from  the  State 
Governments."     And 

Mr.  MAPiSO!f,ofVirpnia,  "waaof  the  opinion, 
m  the  first  place,  that  there  was  less  danger 
of  encroachment  ftom  the  General  Government 
than  from  the  State  Governments;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  mischiefs  from  the  en. 
croaohments  would  be  less  fata!,  if  made  by  the 
former,  than  if  made  by  tlie  latter." — ifadisim'a 
Papers,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  884,  903,  921. 
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US  in   the   contest  then  devastating 
the   Old   World.     "Washington,  and 
the  Federal  magnates  who  surround- 
ed him,  were  inflexibly  averse  to  this, 
and  baffled  all  attempts  to  involve  us 
in,  a  foreign  war.     This  very  natural- 
ly offended  the  European   refugees 
among  us,  who  looked  anxiously  to 
this  country  for  interference  to  rees- 
tablish them  in  power  and  prosperity 
in  their  own.     Hence,  they  generally 
toot  the  lead  in  reprobating  and  stig- 
matizing the    negotiation    and    ap- 
proval of  Jay's  treaty'  with  Great 
Britain,  whereby  our  past  differences 
and     misunderstandings    with    that 
power  were  adjusted.     They  were  in 
good  part  politicians  and  agitators 
hj   trade,   instinctively  hostile  to  a 
government  so  cold-blooded  and  un- 
impulsive  as  ours,  and  ardently  de- 
sired a  change.     Regarding  them  as 
dangerous  and  implacable  enemies  to 
the   established  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention, and  to  those  who  upheld  it, 
the  Alien  law  assumed  to  empower 
the   President  to   send  out   of   the 
country  any  foreigner  whose  further 
stay  among  us  should  be  deemed  by 
him   incompatible   with  the   public 
safety  or  tranquillity.     The  Sedition 
law  provided  for  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  the  authors  of  false, 
malicious,  and  wicked  libels  on  the 
President,  and  others  high  in  author- 
ity.    The  facts  that  no  one  ever  was 
Bent  away  under  the  Alien  act,  and 
that   the   Sedition   law  was  hardly 
more  than  the  common  law  of  libel 
applied  specially  to  those  who  should 
ventm-e   to   speak  evil  of  dignities, 
proved  rather  the  folly  of  such  legis- 
lation than  its  necrasity  or  its  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution.     Party 


was  far  easier  to  libel  a  hated  oppo- 
nent than  to  refiite  his  arguments. 
The  best  newspapers  of  that  day 
would  hardly  maintain  a  comparison, 
either  for  ability  or  decorum,  with 
the  third  class  of  our  time ;  and 
personalities  largely  supplied  the 
place  of  learning  and  logic.  Hence, 
many  prosecutions  under  the  Sedition 
law;  some  of  them,  doubtless,  richly 
deserved ;  but  all  tending  to  excite 
hostility  to  the  act  and  its  authors. 
No  other  contributed  half  so  palpa- 
bly to  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the 
Federal  ascendency. 

When  John  Adams  became  Presi- 
dent, in  1797,  the  South  had  become 
the  stronghold  of  the  Opposition. 
M.T.  Madison  had  dissolved  his  earlier 
association  with  the  great  body  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  be- 
come the  lieutenant  of  Mr,  Jefferson. 
Kentucky — a  Virginia  colony  and 
■"  '  was  ardently  and  almost 
unanimously  devoted  to  the  ideas 
and  the  fortunes  of  Jefferson ;  and  he 
was  privately  solicited  to  draft  the 
manifesto,  through  which  the  new 
State  beyond  the  AUeghanies  pro- 
claimed, in  1798,  her  intense  hostility 
to  Federal  rule.  The  famous  "  Beso- 
lutions  of  '98"  werg  thus  originated ; 
Mr.  Jefferson's  authorship,  though 
suspected,  was  never  established 
until  he  avowed  it  in  a  letter  more 
than  twenty  years  afterward.  These 
resolutions  are  too  long  to  be  here 
quoted  in  full,  but  the  first  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sesohed,  That  the  several  States  com- 
posing the  United  States  of  Araerif  a  are  not 
united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  submia- 
sion  to  their  General  Government,  but  that, 
by  a  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  and  of 
amendments    thereto,    they    constituted   ( 


.    '-f ;i rf„,R,  T  1.   V       Ti     miieimmenis    tnereto,    they    constituted   a 

spirit  and  party  feelmg  ran  high.     It     General  Government  for  special  purposes 

«  Signed  November  19, 1794;  ratified  by  Washington,  August  14, 1195;  "" 
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3  tbftt  Government  certMH^  defl- 

i  powers,  reserviag,  each  Stat«  to  itself 
tne  residuary  mass  of  right  to  tteir  own 
self-goyernment ;  and  tfiat  whensoever  the 
General  Government  assumes  undelegated 
powers,  its  acts  are  unauthoritatiTe,  void, 
and  of  no  force ;  that  to  this  compact  each 
State  acceded  as  a  State,  and  as  an  integral 
party,  its  co-States  forming,  aa  to  itself,  the 
other  party ;  that  tlie  Goyernment  created 
by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  excluMTe 
or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
dolt^ated  to  itself;  »nce  that  wonld  have 
made  its  discretion,  and  not  tlie  Constitu- 
tion, the  measure  of  its  powers ;  hut  that,  aa 
in  all  other  oases  of  compact  among  powers 
liaving  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an 
eqnal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of 
infractiopa  aa  of  the  mode  and  measure  of 
redress." 

The  resolves  proceed,  at  great 
lein^,  to  condemn  not  only  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws,  as  utterly  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  but  even  the 
act,  recently  passed,  to  punish  frauds 
committed  on  the  Bank  of  the  TTuited 
States,  as  well  as  other  acts  and  parts 
of  acts ;  and  conclude  with  a  call  on 
the  other  States  to  imite  with  Ken- 
tucky in  condemning  and  opposing 
all  such  usurpations  of  power  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  by  express- 
ing her  undoubting  confidence 

"That  they  wUl  concur  with  this  com- 
monwealth in  considering  the  said  acta  as  so 
palpably  against  the  Constitution  as  to 
amount  to  an  undisguised  declaration  that 
that  compact  is  not  meant  to  he  the  measure 
of  the  powers  of  the  General  Government, 
but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  esercise,  over 
these  States,  of  all  powers  whatsoever :  that 
they  will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of 
the' States,  and  consolidating  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Government,  with  the 
power  assumed  to  bind  the  States  (not 
inerely  as  to  the  cases  made  federal  (casus 
jMeris),  but)  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  by 
laws  made,  not  with  their  consent,_  but  by 
others  against  their  consent ;  that  this  would 
be  to  surrender  the  fonn  of  government  we 
have  chosen,  and  live  under  one  deriving  its 
powers  from  its  own  will,  and  not  from  our 
authority ;  and  that  the  co-States,  returning 
to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not  made  fede- 
ral, will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void 
and  of  n^  force,  and  will  each  talie  mei 
of  its  own  in  providing  that  neither 


acts,  nor  any  others  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, not  plainly  and  intentionally  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution,  shall  be  exercised 
within  thar  respective  territories. 

"  9th.  Resolved,  That  the  said  Oommitteo 
be  authorized  to  communicate,  by  writing  or 
personal  conferences,  at  any  times  or  places 
whatever,  with  any  person  or  persons  who 
may  be  appointed  by  any  one  or  more  co- 
States  to  correspond  or  confer  with  them, 
and  that  they  lay  their  proceedings  before 
the  next  session  of  Assembly." 

The  Yirginia  resolves  on  the  same 
subject,  passed  by  her  Legislature  in 
1799,  were  drafted  by  Mr.  Madison- 
doubtless  aft«r  consultation  with  his 
chief,  Mr.  Jeffereon— and  did  not 
differ  materially  in  spirit  or  expres- 
sion from  those  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Jefferson  became  President  on 
the  ith  of  March,  1801.  Up  to  this 
hour,  he  had  been  an  extreme  and 
relentless  stickler  for  the  most  rigid 
and  literal  construction  of  the  Federal 
pact,  and  for  denying  to  the  Govern- 
ment all  authority  for  which  express 
warrant  could  not  be  found  in  the 
provisions  of  that  instrument.  Said 
he' :  "  In  questions  of  power,  then, 
let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in 
man,  but  bind  him  down  from  mis- 
chief by  the  chains  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

His  fidelity  to  his  declared  princi- 
ple was  soon  subjected  to  a  searching 
ordeaL  Louisiana  fell  into  the  hands 
!,  who,  it  was  not  hnprob- 
might  be  induced  to  sell  it.  It 
was  for  us  a  desirable  acquisition; 
but  where  was  the  authority  for  buy- 
ing it?  In  the  Constitution,  there 
clearly  was  none,  unless  under  that 
very  power  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare,  which,  as  he  had  expressly 
declared,  was  meant  by  the  instru- 
ment "  to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the 
execution  of  limited  powers." '    He 


'  Eighth  Kentucky  Eesolve. 


h  Kentucky  Resolve. 
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was  quite  too  large  and  frank  a  man 
to  pretend  that  his  action  in  this  ease 
was  justified  by  the  Constitution,  aa 
he  understood  and  had  always  inter- 
preted it.     He  said : ' 

"  This  treaty  mnst  of  course  be  laid  before 
both  Houses,  because  both  have  important 
fnnctiona  to  exercise  respecting  it.  They,  I 
presume,  will  see  tbeir  duty  to  their  country 
in  ratifying  and  paying  for  it,  so  as  to  secure 
a  good  which  would  otherwise  be  probably 
never  agrain  ia  their  power.  But  I  suppose 
they  must  then  appeal  to  the  nation  for  an 
additional  article  to  the  Constitution,  ap- 
proving and  confinning  an  act  which  the 
nation  had  not  previously  authorized.  The 
Constitution  has  made  no  provision  for  our 
holding  foreign  territory,  still  less  for  incor- 
porating foreign  nations  into  our  Union. 
The  Executive,  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occur- 
rence which  so  much  advances  the  good  of 
their  country,  have  done  an  act  beyond  the 
Constitution.  The  Legislature,  in  casting 
behind  them  metaphysical  subtleties,  and 
risking  themselves  like  faithful  servants, 
must  ratify  and  pay  for  it,  and  throw  them- 
selves on  their  country  for  doing  for  them 
unauthorized  what  we  know  they  would 
have  done  for  themselves  had  they  been  in  a 
Mtu^tion  to  do  it  It  is  the  case  of  a  guardi- 
an, investing  the  money  of  his  ward  in  pur- 
chasing an  important  adjacent  teiTitory; 
and  saying  to  him,  when  of  age,  'I  did  this 
for  your  good ;  I  pretend  to  no  right  to  bind 
you:  you  may  disavow  me,  and  I  mnst  get 
out  of  the  scrape  as  I  can.  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  risk  myself  for  you.'  But  we  shall 
not  be  disavowed  by  the  nation,  and  their 
act  of  indemnity  will  coufirni,  and  not 
weaken,  tlie  Constitution,  by  moro  strongly 
marking  out  its  lines." 

In  a  letter  to  Wilson  0.  NichoIaB,'" 
he  examines  and  thoroughly  refutes 
the  assumption,  suggested  by  Hr.  N., 
that  the  power  to  purchase  Louisiana 
"  might  possibly  be  distiUed  from  the 
authority  ^veu  to  Congress  to  admit 
new  States  into  the  Union."  He 
says :  "But  when  I  consider  that  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  are  pre- 
cisely fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1Y83,  and 
that  the  Constitution  expressly  de- 
clares itself  to  be  made  for  the  Uni- 


*  Letter  w  Senator  Ereckinridga,  August  12, 
1S03.  10  September  7,  1803. 


ted  States,  I  cannot  help  believing  the 
intention  was  not  to  permit  Congress 
to  admit  into  the  Union  new  States, 
which  should  be  formed  outside  of 
the  territory  for  which,  and  under 
whose  anthority  alone,  they  were  then 
acting.  I  do  not  beliere  it  was  meant 
that  they  might  receive  England,  Ire- 
land, Holland,  etc.,  into  it,  which 
would  be  the  case  on  your  construc- 
tion." After  disposing  in  like  man- 
ner of  "  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
sider the  grant  of  the  treaty-making 
power  as  bonndless,"  and  completing 
his  demonstration  that  there  was  no 
power  whatever  in  t]ie  Constitution, 
as  he  construed  it,  to  make  this  pur- 
chase, he,  with  more  good  sense  than 
consistency,  concludes:  "I  eonfess, 
then,  I  think  it  important,  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  to  set  an  example  against 
broad  construction,  by  appealing  for 
new  power  to  the  people.  If,  bow- 
ever,  om*  friends  shall  think  differ- 
ently, certainly  I  shall  acquiesce  with 
satisfaction ;  confiding,  that  the  good 
sense  of  our  country  will  correct  the 
evil  of  construction  when  it  shall 
produce  ill  effects." 

When,  in  1811,  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  was  moulded  into  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  'Josiah  Quincy,  a 
young  and  very  ardent  Federalist  who 
then  represented  the  city  of  Boston 
in  the  House,  indulged  in  what  re- 
sembled very  closely  a  menace  of 
contingent  secession ;  and  similar  ful^ 
minations  were  uttered  by  sundry 
JSTew  England  Federalists  under  the 
pressure  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Embargo 
andof  the Warof  1812.  The  famous 
but  unsavory  Hartford  Convention," 
held  near  the  close  of  that  war,  and 


of  this   Convention,   , 
■,  Januaiy  14, 1815. 
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by  which  the  ruin  of  the  Federal 
party  was  completed,  evinced  its  dis- 
content with  matters  in  general,  but 
especially  with  Democracy  and  the 
"War,  by  a  resort  to  rhetoric  which 
was  denounced  as  tending  to  difi- 
imion,  but  which  does  not  seem  to 
warrant  the  imputation.  And  when- 
ever the  right  of  secession  or  of  nulli- 
fication has  been  asserted,  whether 
directly  or  by  clear  imphcation,  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  or  by  any 
party  out  of  power,  such  assertion 
hf^  called  -forth  expressions  of  em- 
phatic rebuke  and  dissent  from  other 
sections"  and  antagonistic  parties. 
Mr.  Webster,"  in  replying  to  Mr. 
Hayne  of  South  Carohna  on  this 
ct,  forcibly  said : 


"  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  maintMn, 
that,  withont  reTolntion,  without  civil  com- 
motion, without  rebellion,  a  remedy  for  sup- 
posed abuse  and  transgression  of  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government  lies  in  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  interference  of  thg  State  Gov- 
ernments." 

Mr.  Hayne  here  rose  and  said :  "  He  did 
not  contend  for  the  mere  right  of  revolution, 
but  for  the  right  of  constitutional  resistance. 
What  he  maintdned  was  that,  in  case  of  a 
plain,  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  General  Government,  a  State  may  in- 
terpose; and  that  this  interposition  is  con- 
stitutional." 

Mr.  Webster  resnmed: — "So,  Sir,  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman,  and  am  happy  to  find 
that  I  Aid  not  misunderstand  him.  What  he 
contends  for  is,  that  it  is  constitutional  to  in- 
terrupt the  administration  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
chosen  and  sworn  to  administer  it,  by  the 
direct  interference,  in  form  of  law,  of  the 
States,  in  virtue  of  their  sovereign  capacity. 
JThe  inherent  right  of  the  people  to  reform 
their  government,  I  do  not  deny;  and  they 
have  another  right,  and  that  is,  to  resist  un- 


constitutional laws,  without  overturning  tho 
government.  It  ia  no  doctrine  of  mine 
tliat  unconstitutional  laws  bind  the  people. 
The  great  question  is, '  Whose  prerogative  is 
it  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  or  nncon- 
stitntionality  of  the  laws?'  On  that,  the 
mfun  debate  hinges.  The  proposition  that, 
in  case  of  a  supposed  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  Congress,  the  States  have  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  interfere  and  annul  the  law 
of  Congress,  is  the  proposition  of  the  gentle- 
man. 1  do  not  admit  it.  If  the  gentleman 
had  intended  no  more  than  to  assert  tho 
right  of  revolution  for  justifiable  canae,  he 
would  have  said  only  what  all  agree  to.  But 
I  cannot  conceive  that  there  can  be  a  mid- 
dle course  between  submission  to  the  laws, 
when  regularly  pronounced  constitutional, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  open  resistance,  which 
is  revolution  or  rebellion,  on  the  other.  I 
say,  the  right  of  a  State  to  annul  a  law  of 
Congress  cannot  be  mMntained,  but  on  the 
ground  of  the  inalienable  right  of  man  to 
resist  oppreswon ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
ground  of  revolution.  I  admit  that  there  ia 
an  ultimate  violent  remedy,  above  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  defiance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  may  he  resorted  to  when  a  rev- 
olution is  to  be  justified.  But  I  do  not  admit 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  it,  there  is  any  mode  in  which 
a  State  Government,  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  can  interfere  and  stop  the  progress 
of  the  general  movement,  by  force  of  her 
own  laws,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever. •  ♦  *  Sir,  tiie  human  mind  is  so  con- 
stituted that  the  merits  of  both  sides  of  a 
controversy  appear  very  clear,  and  very  pal- 
pable, to  those  who  respectively  espouse 
them;  and  both  sides  usually  grow  clearer 
as  the  controversy  advances.  South  Caro- 
lina sees  unconstitutionality  in  the  tariff; 
she  sees  oppression  there  also ;  and  she  sees 
danger.  Pennsylvania,  with  a  vision  not  less 
sharp,  looks  at  ^e  same  tariff,  and  sees  no 
such  thing  ia  it;  sheseesitallconstitHtional, 
all  usel'nl,  all  safe.  The  fdth  of  South  Car- 
olina is  strengthened  by  opposition,  and  she 
now  not  only  sees,  but  resolves,  that  the  tariff 
is  palpably  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and 
dangerous ;  but  Pennsylvania,  not  to  he  he- 
hind  her  neighbors,  and  equally  willing  to 
strengthen  her  own  faith  by  a  confident  as- 
resohes  also,  and  gives  to  every 


'''  The  following  eitract  is  a 
the  preynJlJEg  aeatiment,  at  the  time  of  the  aa- 
sembling  of  the  "  Hartford  Convention,"  of  the 
South — including  South  Carolinaf — on  the  aub- 

"  No  man,  no  association  of  men,  no  Slate  or 
set  of  States,  has  a  right  to  withdraw  itself  from 
Uiis  Union,  of  its  own  account.  The  same  power 
that  knit  us  together  can  imknit.    The  same 


formality  which  formed  the  links  of  the  Union 
is  necessary  to  dissolve  it.  The  majority  of  the 
States  which  formed  the  Union  must  consent  to 
the  withdrawal  of  any  branch  of  it.  Ojiiti  that 
amsent  has  beert  obtained,  any  attempt  to  dissolve  (hs 
Union,  or  dieliract  the  egkaoy  of  its  laws,  is  trea- 
son— ireoson  to  oii  intents  and  purposes," — Sich' 
mond  Enqmrer,  November  1,  1S14. 

"  Debate  on  Fi^it'a  resoludoas,  Jaauary  EG, 
1830. 
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warm  afErmatiye  of  South.  Carolina  a  plain, 
downright,  Pennsylvania  negative.  South 
Cai'olina,  to  show  the  strength  and  anity  of 
her  opinion,  brings  her  assembly  to  a  una- 
-  nimity,  within  seven  voices;  Pennsylvania, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  this  •respect  any  more 
than  ia  otbera,  reduces  her  dissentient  frac- 
tion to  a  single  vote.  Now,  Sir,  again  I  aak 
the  gentleman,  "What  is  to  be  done!  Are 
these  Stfttea  both  right!  If  not,  which  ia  in 
the  wrong !  or,  rather,  which  has  the  best 
right  to  decide !  And  if  he,  and  if  I,  are  not 
to  know  what  the  Oonstitntion  means,  and 
what  it  is,  till  those  two  State  Legislatures, 
and  the  twenty-two  others,  shall  agree  in  its 
construction,  what  have  we  sworn  to  when 
wehave  sworn  tommntdn  it?  I  was  forci- 
bly struck,  Sir,  with  one  reflection,  as  the 
gentleman  went  on  in  his  speech.  He 
quoted  Mr.  Madison's  resolutions"  to  prove 
that  a  State  may  interfere,  in  a  case  of 
de!iberate,^a]pable,  and  dangerous  exercise 
of  a  power  not  granted.  The  honorable 
member  supposes  the  tariff  law  to  be  snch 
an  exercise  of  power ;  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, a  case  has  arisen  in  which  the  State  may, 
if  it  see  fit,  interfere  by  its  own  law.  ff ow 
it  so  happens,  nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Madi- 
son deems  this  same  tariff  law  quite  consti- 
tutional !  Instead  of  a  clear  and  palpable 
violation,  it  is,  in  his  judgment,  no  violation 
*t  all.  So  that,  while  they  use  his  authority 
for  a  hypothetical  case,  they  reject  it  in  the 
very  case  beibre  them.  All  this.  Sir,  shows 
the  inherent  liitility— I  had  almost  used  a 
stronger  word — of  conceding  this  power  of 
interi'ei-ence  to  the  States,  and  then  attempt- 
ing to  secure  it  from  abuse  by  imposing 
qualifications  of  which  the  States  themselves 
are  to  judge.  One  of  two  things  is  true: 
either  the  laws  of  the  Union  are  beyond  tlje 
discretion  and  beyond  the  control  of  the 
States;  or  else  we  have  no  constitution  of 
General  Government,  and  are  thrust  back 
again  to  the  days  of  the  Confederation." 

In  his  brief  speech,  which  closed 
that  debate,  and  finished  the  doctrine 
of  [N'uUification,  Mr,  Webster  eaid : 

"  Sir,  if  I  were  to  concede  to  the  gentle- 
man his  principal  proposition,  namely,  that 
the  Oonstitutiou  is  a  compact  between 
States,  tbe  question  would  still  be,  What 
provision  is  made  in  this  compact  to  setde 
points  of  disputed  construction,  or  contested 
power,  that  shall  come  into  controversy! 
And  this  question  would  still  be  answered, 
and  conclusively  answered,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itaelf.  While  the  gentleman  is  contend- 
ing against  construction,  he  himself  is  set- 
ting up  the  most  dangerous  and  loose  cou- 


struction.  The  Constitution  declares  that, 
the  lairs  of  Congress  passed  in  punuance  of 
the  ComlitutioTi  shall  ie  the  supreme  lam  of 
the  land.  No  construction  is  necessary 
here.  It  declares  also,  with  equal  plainness 
and  precision,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  extend  to  every  case  a/ris- 
ing vndei-  the  laws  of  Congress.  This  needs 
no  construction.  Here  is  a  law,  then,  which 
is  declared  to  be  supreme ;  and  here  is  a 

Spwer  established,  which  is  to  interpret  that 
iw.  Now,  Sir,  how  has  the  gentleman  met 
this!  Suppose  the  Constitution  to  be  a 
compact,  yet  here  are  its  terms;  and  how 
does  the  gentleman  get  rid  of  them !  He 
cannot  ai^ue  the  seal  off  the  bond,  nor  the 
words  out  of  the  instrument.  Here  they 
are;  what  answer  does  he  gi^e  to  themf 
None  in  the  world.  Sir,  except,  that  the 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  place  the  States  in 
a  condition  of  inferiority;  and  that  it  results 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  there  being 
no  superior,  that  the  parties  must  be  their 
own  judges  I  Thus  closely  and  cogently 
does  the  honorable  gentleman  reason  on  the 
words  of  the  Oonstitntion !  The  gentleman 
says,  if  there  be  snch  a  power  of  final  deci- 
sion in  the  General  Government,  he  asks 
for  the  grant  of  that  power.  Well,  Sir,  I 
show  him  the  grant.  I  turn  him  to  the 
very  words.  I  show  him  that  the  laws  of 
Congress  are  made  supreme;  and  that  the 
judicial  power  extends,  by  express  words,  to 
the  interpretation  of  these  laws.  Instead  of 
answering  this,  he  retreats  into  the  general 
refiection,  that  it  must  result  from  the  nw- 
tvre  of  things,  that  the  States,  being  parties, 
must  judge  for  themselves. 

"  I  have  admitted,  that,  if  the  Constitution 
were  to  be  considered  as  the  creature  of  the 
State  governments  it  might  be  modifle  i  m 
terpreted,  or  construed  according  to  their 
pleasure.  But,  e^en  in  that  case  it  would 
be  necessary  that  they  should  agjee  One 
alone  could. not  interpret  it  conclusively 
one  alone  could  not  construe  it  one  alone 
could  not  modify  tt  Yet  the  gentleman  a 
doctrine  is,  that  Carolina  altne  may  con 
strue  and  interpret  that  coinpa<,t,  ■which 
"'uually  binds  all,  and  gives  equal  rights  to 
Jl. 

"  So,  then,  Sir,  even  supposing  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  a  compact  between  the  States, 
the  gentleman's  doctrine,  nevertheless,  is 
not  maintainable ;  because  first,  the  General 
Government  is  not  a  party  to  the  compact, 
')ut  a  government  established  by  it,  and 
'csted  by  it  with  the  powers  of  irjiag  and 
deciding  doubtful  questions ;  and,  secondly, 
because,  if  the  Constitution  be  r^arded  as  a 
compact,  not  one  State  only,  but  all  the 
States,  are  parties  to  that  compact,  and  one 
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can  have  no  right  to  fix  npon  it  her  o 
peculiar  coastrnction." 


Andeew  Jackson  and  John  0. 
Calhotjn — two  of  tlie  most  remarka- 
ble men  ever  produced  in  this  or  any 
other  country — were  destined  to  lead 
tiie  rival  forces  by  which  the  Nullifi- 
cation issue  was  finally  brought  to  a 
practical  conclusion.  Though  they 
became  and  died  fierce  antagonists, 
and  even  bitter  personal  enemies, 
their  respective  characters  and  careers 
exhibited  many  points  of  resemblance. 
Each  was  of  that  "  Scotch-Irish" 
Presbyterian  stock  with  which  Crom- 
well repeopled  the  north  of  Ireland 
from  Scotland,  after  having  all  but 
exterminated  its  original  Celtic  and 
Catholic  inhabitants,  who  resisted 
and  defied  his  authority.  That 
Scotch-Irish  blood  to  this  day  evinces 
something  of  the  CromweUian  ener- 
gy, courage,  and  sturdiness.  Each 
was  of  Revolutionary  Whig  antece- 
dents— Jackson,  though  but  thirteen 
years  of  age,  having  been  in  arms  for 
the  patriotic  cause  in  1780  ;  his  bro- 
ther Hugh  having  died  in  the  service 
the  preceding  year,  Andrew  (then 
but  fourteen),  with  his  brother  Ro- 
bert, w^  taken  prisoner  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1781,  and  wounded  in  the  head 
and  arm  while  a  captive,  for  refnsing 
to  clean  his  captor's  boots.  His  bro- 
tlier  was,  for  a  lite  offense,  knocked 
down  and  disabled,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn was  only  born  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Revolutionary  "War ;  but  his 
father,  Patrick  Calhoun,  was  an 
ardent  and  active  Whig  tiiroughout 
the  stni^Ie.  Each  was  early  left 
fatherless — Andrew  Jackson's  father 
having  died  before  his  illustrious  son 


was  born ;  while  the  father  of  John 
C.  Calhoun  died  when  his  son  was 
still  in  his  early  teens.  Each  was  by 
birth  a  Sooth  Carohnian ;  for,  though 
General  Jackson's  birth-place  is 
claimed  by  his  biographers  for  North 
Carolina,  he  expressly  asserted  South 
Carolina"  to  be  his  native  State,  in 
the  most  important  and  memorable 
document  to  which  his  name  ia  ap- 
pended, and  which  flowed  not  merely 
from  his  pen,  but  from  his  heart. 
Each  was  of  the  original  Anti-Feder- 
al, strict-construction  sclipol  in  our 
politics — Calhoun's  father  having  ve- 
hemently opposed  the  adaption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution ;  wliile  Jack- 
son, entering  Congress  as  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  the  newly  admitted 
State  of  Tennessee  (December  5, 
1796),  voted  in  a  minority  of  twelve 
against  the  address  tendering  to  Gen- 
eral Washington,  on  his  retirement 
from  the  Presidency,  a  respectful  ex- 
pression of  the  profound  admiration 
and  gratitude  wherewith  his  whole 
public  career  was  regarded  by  Con- 
gress and  the  country.  General 
Jackson  was  not  merely  an  extreme 
Republican  of  the  Jefiersonian  State- 
Rights  School ;  he  was  understood  to 
side  with  Colonel  Hayne  at  the  time 
of  his  great  debate  on  Nullification 
with  Mr,  Webster.  Each  entered 
Congress  before  attaining  hia  thirti- 
eth year,  ha^ang  already  taken  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  pubhc  affairs.  Each 
was  first  chosen  to  the  House,  but 
served  later  and  longer  in  the  Senate. 
Each  was  a  slaveholder  through  most 
of  his  career,  always  found  on  the 
side  of  Slavery  in  any  controversy 
affecting  its  claims  or  interests  during 
hia  public  life ;  and  neither  e 
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pated  liis  slaves  by  his  will.  Each 
became,  for  the  first  time,  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  1824,  when 
each  counted  with  confidence  on  the 
powerful  support  of  Pennsylvania. 
Wh,en  that  State,  through  her  leading 
politicians,  decided  to  support  Jack- 
son, CaLhoun  fell  out  of  the  race,  but 
was  made  Vice-President  wiljiout 
serious  opposition ;  General  Jackson 
receiving  a  plurality  of  the  electoral 
votes  for  President,  hut  failing  of 
success  in  the  House,  In  1828,  5ieir 
names  were  placed  on  the  saniG 
ticket,  and  they  were  triumphantly 
elected  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent respectively,  receiving  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  electoral  votee, 
including  those  of  every  State  south 
of  the  Potomac,  This  is  the  only 
instance  wherein  the  President  and 
Vice-President  were  both  chosen  from 
those  distinctively  known  as  Slave 
States ;  though  New  York  was  nom- 
inally and  legally  a  Slave  State  when 
her  Aaron  Burr,  George  Clinton,  and 
DanielD.  Tompkinswereeach chosen 
Vice-President  with  the  last  three 
Virginian  Presidents  respectively. 
Alike  tall  in  stature,  spare  in  frame, 
erect  in  carriage,  austere  in  morals, 
imperious  in  temper,  of  dauntless 
courage,  and  inflexible  wUl,  Jackson 
and  Calhoun  were  each  fitted  by  na- 
ture to  direct,  to  govern,  and  to 
mould  feebler  men  to  hia  ends ;  but 
they  were  not  fitted  to  coalesce  and 
work  hannoniously  together.  They 
had  hardly  become  the  accepted 
chiefs  of  the  same  great,  predominant 
party,  before  they  quarreled;  and 
their  feud,  never  healed,  exerted  a 
signal  and  baneful  influence  on  the 
fiitnre  of  their  country. 

The  Protective  Policy,  though  its 


earliest  conspicuous  champion  in  our 
national  councils  was  AJexauder 
Hamilton,  General  "Washington's 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  came,  at 
a  later  day,  to  be  mainly  cliampioned 
by  EepubKcans.  The  great  mer- 
chants were  leading  Federalists ;  the 
great  searports  were  mainly  Federal 
strongholds ;  the  seaboard  was  in 
good  part  Federal ;  it  yearned  for 
extensive   and   ever-i 


ig  com- 
merce, and  mistakenly,  but  naturally, 
regarded  the  fostering  of  Home 
Manufactures  as  hostile  to  the  con- 
summation it  desired.  Hr.  Jeffer- 
son's Embargo  had  borne  with  great 
severity  upon  the  mercantile  dass, 
inciting  a  dislike  to  all  manner  of 
commercial  restrictions.  The  inte- 
rior, on  the  other  hand,  was  prepon- 
derantly Eepublican,  and  early  com- 
prehended the  advantage  of  a  more 
symmetripl  development,  a  wider 
diversification,  ofourlNational  Indus- 
try, through  the  legislative  encou- 
ragement of  Home  Manufactures. 
The  Messages  of  all  the  Eepublican 
Presidents,  down  to  and  including 
General  Jackson,  recognize  and 
affirm  the  wisdom,  beneficence,  and 
eonstitutionahty  of  Protective  legis- 
lation. The  preamble  to  the  first 
tariff  act  passed  by  Congress  under 
the  Federal  Constitution  explicitly 
affirms  the  propriety  of  levying  im- 
posts, among  other  ends,  "  for  the 
protection  of  Domestic  Manufac- 
tures." Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Annual 
Message  of  December  14,  1806,  after 
announcing  that  there  is  a  prospect 
of  an  early  surplus  of  Federal  reve- 
nue over  expenditure,  proceeds : 

"The  question,  therefore,  now  comes  for- 
ward—  to  what  other  objects  shall  these 
surpluses  be  appropriated,  and  the  whole 
surplus  of  impost,  after  the  entire  dlaoharge 
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of  the  pubKc  debt,  and  during  those  mter- 
vals  when  the  purposes  of  war  shall  not  call 
for  them  !  Shall  ine  auppreta  the  impost  and 
give  that  advantage  to  foreign  over  domestic 
manyfactuTesf  On  a  few  articles  of  more 
general  and  necessary  nse,  the  suppression, 
in  due  season,  will  doohtiess  be  nght;  but 
the  great  mass  of  tie  articles  on  which  im- 
post is  paid  is  foreign  luxuries,  purchased  by 
those  i.nly  who  are  rich  enongh  to  afford 
themselves  the  use  of  them.  Thdr  patriot- 
ism would  certtunly  prefer  its  contmuance 
and  application  to  the  great  purposes  of  the 
public  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and 
such  other  objects  of  public  improvement  as 
it  may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  con- 
stitutional enumeration  of  federal  powers. 
By  these  operations,  new  channels  of  com- 
munication will  be  opened  between  the 
States;  the  lines  of  separation  wilt  disap- 
pear ;  their  interests  will  be  identified,  and 
their  Union  cemented  by  new  and  indissolu- 
ble ties." 

"Education  is  here  placed  among  the  arti- 
cles of  public  care,  not  that  it  would  be  pro- 
posed to  take  its  ordinary  branches  out  of 
the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  which  man- 
ages so  much  better  all  the  concerns  to 
which  it  is  equal ;  but  a  puHic  institution 
can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which, 
though  rarely  called  for,  are  yet  necessary 
to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  ^afia  of  which 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try, and  some  of  them  to  its  preservation. 
The  subject  is  now  proposed  for  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress,  because,  if  approved,  by 
the  time  the  State  Legislatures  shall  Lave 
deliberated  on  this  extension  of  the  federal 
trusts,  and  the  laws  shaU  be  passed,  and 
other  arrangements  made  for  their  execu- 
tion, the  necessary  funds  will  be  on  hand 
and  without  employment.  I  suppose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  consent 
of  the  States,  necessary,  because  the  objects 
now  recommended  are  not  among  those  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution,  and  to  which 
it  permite  the  public  moneys  to  be  applied." 
Mr.  Jefferson,  it  -will  be  seen,  sug- 
gests an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  give  Congress  power  to  raise 
and  appropriate  money  to  the  "  great 
purposes  of  education,  roads,  rivers, 
canals,"  etc. ;  tut  he  betrays  no  sus- 
picion that  the  incidental  Protec- 
tion then  confessedly  enjoyed  by  our 
Home  Manufactures  was  given  in 
defiance  of  "the  Constitution  as  it 
is."  On  the  contrary,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  federal  power  wa 


by  him  with  reference  to  new  objects, 
not  to  those  already  provided  for. 
Had  these  required  such  enlargement, 
the  duties  should  have  been  repealed 
or  reduced  at  once,  to  be  reim- 
posed  whenever  Congress  should  be 
clotlied  with  the  requisite  constitu- 
tional power. 

Eehet  Clat  entered  Congress 
under  Jefferson,  in  1806,  and  was 
an  earnest,  thorough,  enhghtened 
Protectionist  from  the  start.  Mr. 
Calhoun  first  took  his  seat  in  1811, 
when  the  question  of  war  with  Great 
Britain  dwarfed  all  others;  and  his 
zealous  eftbrts,  together  with  those 
of  Clay,  Felix  Grundy,  and  other 
ardent  young  Eepublicans,  finally 
overbore  the  reluctance  of  Madison 
and  his  more  sedate  councilors,  and 
secured  a  Declaration  of  "War  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1812.  At  the  close  of 
that  war,  a  revision  of  the  existing 
Tariff  was  imperatively  required; 
and  no  man  did  more  than  John  C. 
Calhoun— then,  for  his  last  term,  a 
leading  member  of  the  House— to 
secure  the  efficient  Protection  of 
Home  Manufactures,  but  especially 
of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  by  the 
Tariff  of  1816 ;  which  Massachusetts, 
and  most  of  "^ew  England,  opposed, 
precisely  because  it  was  Protective, 
and  therefore,  in  the  short-sighted 
view,  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Com- 
mer<^  and  Navigation.  Internal  Im- 
provements, and  all  other  features  of 
what  was  termed  the  National  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Radical  or 
strict-construction  theory  of  the  na- 
ture and  functions  of  our  Federal 
Government,  found  in  Mr.  Calbouii 
and  his  personal  adherents  their 
most  thorough-going  champions :  and 
South  Carolina  was,  about  1830,  the 
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arena  of  a  stirring  conflict  between 
Ler  "  ^N^ational"  school  of  politicians, 
headed  by  Calhoun  and  McDuffie, 
and  the  "  Radicals,"  whoae  chief  was 
William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia. 
Eepe^ed  duels  between  Mr.  McDuffie 
and  ColonelWilliam  Cuming,  of  Geor- 
gia, in  one  of  which  ilcBuffie  was  se- 
verely wounded,  were  among  the  in- 
cidents of  this  controversy.  Yet  but 
few  years  elapsed  before  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  his  trusty  henchman,  McDuf 
fie,  appeared  in  the  novel  character 
of  champions  of  "  State  Kights,"  and 
relentless  antagonists  of  Protection, 
and  all  the  "  J^iTational"  projecta  they 
had  hitherto  supported !  Mr.  Calhoun 
attempted,  some  years  afterward,  to 
reconcile  this  flagrant  inconsistency ; 
but  it  was  hke  "  arguing  the  seal  off 
the  bond" — a  feat  to  which  the  sub- 
tlest powers  of  casuistry  are  utterly 
inadequate.  He  did  prove,  howev- 
er, that  his  change  did  not  follow, 
but  preceded,  his  quarrel  with  Gen- 
eral Jackson— his  original,  though 
then  unachnowledged,  demonstration 
againstProtection  as  unconstitutional, 
and  in  favor  of  Nullification  as  a  re- 
served right  of  each  State,  having 
been  embodied  in  an  elaborate  docu- 
ment known  as  "  The  South  Carolina 
Exposition,"  adopted  and  put  forth 
by  the  legislature  of  his  State  near 
the  close  of  1828.  The  doctrines 
therein  affirmed  were  those  propound- 
ed by  JIayne  and  refuted  by  Webster 
in  the  great  debate  already  noticed. 


by  most  of  the  members  from  the  Cot- 
ton States,  and  by  a  majority  of  those 


from  New  England— 


e  provisions 


The  Tariff  of  1828— the 
and  most  protective  ei 
this  country — was  passed  by  a  Jack- 
son Congress,'  of  which  Van  Buren, 
Silas  Wright,  and  the  Jacksonian 
leaders  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
were  master-spirits.     It  was  opposed 


having  been  en^aftedupou  it  with  the 
alleged  purpose  and  tlie  certain  effect 
of  making  it  obnoxious  to  Massachu- 
setts and  the  States  which,  on  either 
side,  adjoined  her.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  members  from  the  Middle 
and  Western  Free  States,  without 
distinction  of  party,  supported  it  al- 
most unanimously.  This  Tariff  im- 
posed high  duties  on  Iron,  Lead, 
Hemp,  Wool,  and  other  bulky  sta- 
ples, and  was  very  generally  popular. 
Under  it,  the  industry  of  the  Free 
States,  regarded  as  a  whole,  was 
more  productive,  more  prosper ous^ 
better  rewarded,  than  ever  before, 
and  the  country  exhibited  a  rapid 
growth  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
general  comfort. 

The  South — that  is,  the  cotton- 
growing  region  —  for  Louisiana, 
through  her  sugar-planting  interest, 
sustained  the  Protective  policy,  and 
shared  in  the  prosperity  thence  result- 
ing— now  vehemently  opposed  the 
Tariff,  declaring  herself  thereby 
plundered  and  impoverished.  There 
3  evidence  that  her  condition  was 
favorable,  her  people  less  com- 
fortable, than  th-6y  had  been ;  but 
the  contrast  between  the  thrift,  pro- 
%,  and  activity  of  the  Pree  States, 
and  the  stagnation,  the  inertia,  the 
poverty,  of  the  cotton  region,  was 
very  striking.  And,  as  the  South 
was  graduaUy  unlearning  her  Eevo- 
lutionary  principles,  and  adopting 
instead  the  dogma  that  Slavery  ia  ' 
essentially  right  and  beneficent,  she 
could  not  now  be  induced  to  appr&- 
hend,  nor  even  to  consider,  the  real 
cause  of  her  comparative  wretched- 
ness; though  she  was  more  than  once 
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kindly  and  delicately  reminded  of  it. 
Mr.  Geoi^e  M.  Dallas,"  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— a  life-long  Democrat  and 
anti-AbolitioniBt,  cautioue,  conserva- 
tive, conciliatory— ^replying  to  one  of 
Mr.  Ilayne'a  eloquent  and  bigh- 
■wrought  portrayals  of  the  miserable 
Btate  to  which  the  South  and  her  in- 
dustry had  been  reduced  by  the  Pro- 
tective policy,  forcibly  and  truthfully 
Baid: 

"  What,  Sir,  is  tho  canse  of  Southern  dis- 
tress? Has  any  gentleman  jet  ventured  to 
designate  it?  I  am  neither  willing  nor 
competent  to  flatter.  To  pr^se  the  honora- 
hJe  Senator  from  Sonth  Carolina  would  be 
'  To  add  perfume  to  the  violet — 
Wasteful  and  ridiculous  eioess.' 
But,  if  Ae  has  fdled  to  discover  the  source 
of  the  evils  he  deplores,  who  can  unfold  it? 
Afflid  the  warm  and  in  discriminating  denun- 
ciations with  which  he  has  assailed  the 
policy  of  protecting  domestic  mannfeetnres 
and  native  produce,  he  frankly  avows  that 
lie  would  not  'deny  that  there  are  other 
causes,  besides  the  Tariff,  which  have  con- 
tributed to  produce  the  evils  wbich  he  has 
depicted.'  What  are  those  'other  causes?' 
Li  what  proportion  have  they  acted?  How 
much  of  this  dark  shadowing  is  ascribahle  to 
each  singly,  and  to  all  in  combination! 
Would  the  Tariff  be  at  all  felt  or  denounced, 
if  those  other  causes  were  not  in  operation  f 
Would  not,  in  fact,  its  influence,  its  discrimi- 
nations, its  inequsJities,  its  oppressions,- bnt 
for  those  'other  causes,'  be  shaken,  by  the 
elasticity,  energy,  and  exhaustless  spirit  of 
the  South,  as  'dew-drops  from  the  lion's 
mane?'  These  inquiries  must  be  satisfac- 
torily answered  before  we  can  be  justly 
required  to  legislate  away  an  entire  system. 
If  it  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  let  it  be  exposed 
and  demolished.  If  its  poisonous  exhalations 
be  but  partial,  let  us  preserve  such  portions 
as  are  innoxious.  If;  as  the  luminary  of 
day,  it  be  pure  and  salutary  in  itself  let  us 
not  wi^  It  extingnisbed,  because  of  the 
shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  which  ob- 
scure its  brightness,  or  impede  its  vivifying 
power. 

"That  'other  causes'  still,  Mr.  President^ 
for  Southern  distress,  do  exist,  cannot  be 
doubted.  They  combine  with  the  one  I 
have  indicated,  and  are  equally  unconnected 
with  the  manufacturing  policy.  One  of 
these  it  is  peculiarly  painful  to  advert  to ; 
and   when   I   mention   it,  I  beg  honorable 


Senators  not  to  suppose  that  I  do  it  in  the 
spirit  of  taunt,  of  reproach,  or  of  idle  de- 
clamation. Eegarding  it  as  a  misfortune 
merely,  not  as  a  fault— as  a  disease  inlierited, 
not  incurred — perhaps  to  be  alleviated,  but 
not  eradicated — I  should  feel  self-condemned 
were  I  to  treat  it  other  than  as  an  existing 
fact,  whose  merit  or  demerit,  apart  Irom  the 
question  under  debate,  is  shielded  from 
commentary  by  the  highest  and  most  just 
considerations.  I  refer,  Sir,  to  the  charaoter 
of  Southern  labor,  in  itseli;  and  in  its  in- 
fluence on  others.  Incapable  of  adaptation 
to  the  ever- varying  changes  of  human  socie- 
ty and  esistence,  it  retains  the  communities 
in  which  it  is  established,  in  a  condition  of 
apparent  and  comparative  inertness.  The 
lights  of  Science  and  the  improvement*  of 
Art,  which  vivify  and  accelerate  elsewhere, 
cannot  penetrate,  or  if  they  do,  penetrate 
with  dilatory  inefficiency,  among  its  opera- 
tives. They  are  not  merely  instinctive  and 
passive.  While  the  intelleotual  industry  of 
other  parts  of  this  country  springs  elastically 
forward  at  every  fresh  impulse,  and  manual 
labor  is  propelled  and  redoubled  by  count- 
less inventionis,  machines,  and  contrivances, 
instantly  understood  and  at  once  exercised, 
tie  Sooth  remains  stationary,  inaccessible  to 
such  encouraging  and  invigorating  aids. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  be  wholly  bHud  to  the 
moral  effect  of  tliis  species  of  labor  upon 
'  those  freemen  among  whom  it  exists.  A 
disrelish  for  humble  and  hardy  occupation ; 
a  pride  adverse  to  drudgery  and  toil;  a 
dread  that  to  partake  in  the  employments 
allotted  to  color  may  be  accompanied  also 
by  its  degradation,  are  natural  and  inevitar 
ble.  Tie  high  and  lofty  qualities  which,  in 
other  scenes  and  for  other  purposes,  charac- 
terize and  adorn  our  Southern  brethren,  are 
fatal  to  the  eudurinf;  patience,  the  corporal 
exertion,  and  the  painstaking  simplicity,  by 
which  only  a  successful  yeomanry  can  be 
formed.  When,' in  fact,  Sir,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  asserts  that '  Slaves  are 
too  improvident,  too  incapable  of  thatf  mi- 
nute, constant,  delicate  attention,  and  that 
persevering  industry  which  are  essential  to 
manufacturing  establishments,'  he  himself 
admita  the  defect  in  Southern  labor,  by 
which  the  progress  of  his  favorite  section 
must  be  retarded.  He  admits  an  inability 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
admits  an  inherent  weakness ;  a  weakness 
neither  engendered  nor  aggravated  by  the 
Tariff — which,  as  societies  are  now  consli- 
tnted  and  directed,  must  drag  in  the^  rear, 
and  be  distanced  in  the  Ci 


South  Carolina  did  not  heed  t 
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gentle  admonitiona.    The  convictions 
of  her  leading  men  were,  doubtless, 
Pro-SlavCTy    and    Anti-Tariff;    but 
tieir  aspirations   and  exasperations 
likewise  tended  to  confirm  them  in 
the  course  on  which  they  had  resolved 
and  entered.     General  Jackson  and 
Mi.  Calhoun  had  become  estranged 
and  hostile  not  long  after  their  joint 
election  as  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  1828.      Kr.  Calhoun's  san- 
guine   hopes   of  succeeding  to   the 
Presidency  had   been   blasted.     "Mr. 
Van  Buren  supplanted  him  as  Vice- 
President  in  1833,  sharing  in  Jack- 
son's    second     and    most     decided 
triumph.     And,  though  the  Tariff  of 
1828  had  been  essentially  modified 
during  the  preceding  session  of  Con- 
gress, South  Carolina  proceeded,  di- 
rectly after  throwing  away  her  vote 
in  the  election  of  1832,  to  call  a  Con- 
vention of  her  people,  which  met  at 
her  Capitol  on  the  19th  of  Kovem- 
ber.   That  Convention  was  composed 
of  her  leading  politicians  of  the  Cal- 
houn school,  with  the  heads  of  her 
great  families,  forming  a  respectable 
and  dignified   a^emblage.     The  net 
result  of  its  labors  was  an  Ordinance 
of  NulHfication,  drafted  by  a  grand 
Committee  of  twenty-one,  and  adopt- 
ed with   entire  unanimity.     By  its 
terms,  the  existing  Tariff  was  form- 
^ly  pronounced  "  null,  void,  and  no 
law,  nor  binding  on  this  State,  its 
officers,  or  citizens,"  and  the  duties 
on  imports  imposed  by  that  law  were 
forbidden  to  be  paid  within  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  after  the  1st  day 
of  February  ensuing.    The  Ordinance 
contemplated  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture nullifying   the  Tariff  as  afore- 
said ;  and  prescribed  that  no  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 


States  against  the  vaHdity  of  said 
act  should  be  permitted ;  no  copy  of 
the  proceedings  should  be  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  appeal ; 
and  any  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  United  States  fi-om  any 
decision  of  a  State  court  affirming  and 
upholding  this  Ordinance,  should  be 
"  dealt  with  as  for  a  contempt  of  the 
court"  thus  upholding  and  affirming. 
Every  office-holder  of  the  State,  and 
"  every  juror"  was  required  expressly 
to  swear  to  obey  this  Ordinance,  and 
all  legislative  acts  based  thereon. 
Should  the  Federal  Government  un- 
dertake to  enforce  the  law  thus  nulli- 
fied, or  in  any  manner  to  harass  or 
obstruct  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
State,  South  Carolina  should  there- 
upon consider  herself  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Union : 

"  The  people  of  this  State  will  thenceforth 
hold  themselves  absolved  from  all  further 
obligation  to  maintain  or  preserve  their  poli- 
tical connection  with  the  people  of  the  other 
States,  and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  organ- 
ize a  separate  government,  and  do  all  other 
acts  and  things  which  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent States  may  of  right  do." 

Thus  was  Nullification"  embodied 
in  an  Ordinance  preparatory  to  its 
reduction  to  practice.  The  Legisla- 
ture, in  which  the  NuUifiers  were  an 
overwhelming  maj(mty,  elected  Mr. 
"Webster's  luckless  antagonist,  Robert 
Y.  Hayne,  Governor  of  the  State; 
and  the  Governor,  in  his  Message, 
thoroughly  indorsed  the  action  of  the 
nullifying  Convention,  whereof  he 
had  been  a  member. 

I  recognize,"  said  he,  "no  allegiance  as 
paramonnt  to  that  which  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina  owe  to  the  State  of  their 
birth  or  their  adoption,  I  here  publicly 
declare,  and  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  ander- 
stood,  that  I  shall  hold  myself  bonnd,  by  the 
highest  of  all  obligations,  to  carry  into 
effect,  not  only  the  Ordinance  of  the  Con- 
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vention,  but  every  act  of  the  Legislature, 
and  every  judgment  of  our  own  courts,  the 
enforcement  of  which  may  devolve  upon  the 
esecutive.  I  cldm  uo  right  to  revise  tjieir 
acts.  It  -will  he  my  duty  to  execute  them"; 
and  that  duty  I  meaa,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  faithftdly  to  perform." 

He  proceeded : 

"  If  the  sacred  soil  of  Carolina  should  be 
polluted  by  the  footsteps  of  an  invader,  or 
be  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  citizens, 
shed  in  her  defense,  I  trust  in  Almighty  God 
that  no  son  of  hers,  native  or  adopted,  who 
has  been  nourished  at  her  bosom,  or  been 
cherished  hy  her  bounty,  will  be  found  rais- 
ing a  parricidal  arm  agwnst  our  common 
mother.  And  even  should  she  stand  ALOtra 
in  this  great  struggle  for  constitutional 
liberty,  encompassed  by  her  enemies,  that 
there  will  not  he  found,  in  the  wide  limits 
of  the  State,  oue  recreant  son  who  will  not 
fly  to  the  rescue,  and  he  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life  in  her  defense.  South  Carolina  can- 
not be  drawn  down  from  the  proud  emi- 
nence on  which  she  has  now  placed  herself, 
except  by  the  hands  of  her  own  children. 
Give  her  but  a  fair  field,  and  she  asks  no 
more.  Should  she  succeed,  hers  will  be 
glory  enough  to  have  led  tlie  way  in  the 
noble  work  of  ebfoem.  And  if,  after  mak- 
ing these  efforts  due  to  her  own  honor,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  cause,  ehe  ia  destined 
utterty  to  fail,  the  hitter  fruits  of  that  failure, 
not  to  herself  alone,  but  to  the  entire  South, 
nay,  to  the  whole  TJnion,  will  attest  her  vir- 

The  Legislature  proceeded  to  pass 
the  acts  reqiiidite  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  Ordinance,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor to  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers, who  were  not  mustered  into 
service,  hut  directed  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  action  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Mr.  Calhoun  re- 
signed the  Vice-Presidency  when  he 
had  three  months  still  to  serve,  and 
was  chosen  to  the  Senate  to  fill  the 
seat  vacated  by  Mr.  Hayne's  accept- 
ance of  the  governorship.  Leaving 
his  State  foaming  and  sui^ng  with 
preparations  for  war,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
ill  December,  calmly  proceeded  to 
"Washington,  where  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  and  swore   afresh  to 


maintaiii  the  Constitution,  as  if  un- 
conscious of  the  tempest  he  had  ex- 
cited, and  which  was  now  preparing 
to  burst  upon  his  head. 

G-eneral  Jackson  had  already" 
made  provision  for  the  threatened 
emergency.  Ordering  General  Scott 
to  proceed  to  Charleston  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  superintending  the  safety 
of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  ia 
that  vicinity,"  and  making  the  requi- 
site disposition  of  tlie  slender  military 
and  naval  forces  at  his  command,  the 
President  sent  confidential  orders  to 
the  Collector  for  tlie  port  of  Charles- 
ton, whereof  the  following  extract 
sufficiently  indicates  the  character 
and  purpose : 

"  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  measures  of 
the  Convention,  or  the  acts  of  the  Legislature 
may  consist,  in  part,  at  least,  in  declaring 
the  laws  of  the  Uniteil  States  imposing 
duties  unconstitutional,  and  null  and  void, 
and  in  forbidding  their  execntion,  and  the 
collection  of  the  duties  within  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  you  will,  immediately  after 
it  shall  be  formally  announced,  resort  to  all 
the  means  provided  by  the  laws,  and  partic- 
ularly by  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1799, 
to  counteract  the  measures  which  may  be 
adopted  to  give  effect  to  that  declaration. 

'Tor  this  purpose,  you  wiU  conwder 
yourself  authorized  to  employ,the  revenue 
cutters  which  may  be  within  your  district, 
and  provide  as  many  boats  and  employ  as 
many  inspectors  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
esecution  of  the  law,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  the  act  already  referred  to.  Tou  will, 
moreover,  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  offi- 
cers of  cutters  and  inspectors  to  be  placed 
on  board,  and  in  charge  of  every  vessel 
arriving  from  a  foreign  port  or  place,  with 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  aa  soon  as 
practicable  after  her  first  coming  within 
your  district,  and  direct  them  to  anchor  her 
in  some  safe  place  within  the  harbor,  where 
she  may  be  secure  from  any  act  of  violence, 
and  from  any  unauthorized  attempt  to  dis- 
charge her  cargo  before  a  compliance  with 
the  laws ;  and  they  will  remmn  on  hoard  of 
her  at  such  place  until  the  reports  and  en- 
tries required  by  law  shall  be  made,  both  of 
vessel  and  cargo,  and  the  duties  paid,  or 
secured  to  be  paid,  to  your  satisfaction,  and 
until  the  regular  permit  shall  be  granted  for 
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landing  the  cargo;  and  it  will  bo  your  duty, 
against  any  forcible  attempt,  to  retaia  and 
defend  the  caatody  of  the  said  vessel,  by  the 
aid  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  inspectors, 
and  oflicera  of  the  cotters,  untO  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  law  shall  be  fully  complied  with ; 
and,  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  remove  her 
or  her  cargo  from  the  custody  of  the  officers 
of  the  enstoms,  by  the  form  of  legal  process 
from  State  tribunals,  you  will  not  yield  the 
castody  to  snoh  attempt,  but  will  consult 
the  law  officer  of  the  district,  and  employ 
such  means  as,  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances, you  may  legally  do,  to  resist  such 
process,  and  prevent  the  removal  of  the 
vessel  and  cargo. 

"Should  the  entry  of  such  vessel  and 
cargo  not  be  completed,  and  the  duties  paid, 
or  secured  to  be  paid,  by  bond  or  bonds, 
with  sureties  to  your  satisfaction,  within  the 
time  limited  by  law,  you  will,  at  the  expira^ 
tion  of  that  time,  take  possession  of  the  oar- 
go,  and  land  and  store  the  same  at  Oastle 
Pinckney,  or  some  other  safe  place,  and,  in 
dne  time,  if  the  duties  are  not  paid,  sell  the 
same,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  66th 
section  of  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799  ; 
and  you  are  authorized  to  provide  such 
stores  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose." 

The  contrast  between  the  spirit 
evinced  in  these  instructions,  and 
that  exhibited  by  General  Jackson's 
successor,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  simi- 
lar outbreak  at  Charleston  twenty- 
eight  years  later,  is  very  striking. 

Congress  reconvened  on  the  3d  of 
December;  but  the  President's  Mes- 
sage, delivered  on  the  following  day, 
made  no  allusion  to  the  impending 
peril  of  civil  convulsion  and  war. 
One  week  later,  however,  the  country 
was  electrified  hj  the  appearance  of 
the  famous  Proclamation,  wherein 
the  President's  stem  resolve  to  crush 
^Nullification  as  Treason  was  fully 
manifested.  And,  though  this  docu- 
ment received  its  final  fashion  and 
polish  from  the  pen  of  the  able  and 
eminent  Edward  Livingston,  who 
then  worthily  filled  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  it  is  abundantly  estab- 
lished" that  the  original  draft  was  the 


President's  own,  and  that  he  insisted 
thronghout  on  expressing  and  enforc- 
ing his  own  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions. The  language  may  in  part  be 
Livingston's;  the  positions  and  the 
principles  are  wholly  Jackson's ;  and 
their  condemnation  of  the  OaJhonn 
or  South  Carolina  theory  of  the 
nature,  genius,  and  limitations  of  our 
Federal  pact,  are  as  decided  and 
sweeping  as  any  ever  propounded  by 
Hamilton,  by  JIarshall,  or  by  "Web- 
ster himself. 

After  reciting  the  purport  and 
effect  of  the  South  Carolina  Ordi- 
nance, General  Jackson  proceeds : 

"The  Ordinance  is  founded,  not  on  the 
indefeasible  right  of  resisting  acts  which  are 
plainly  unconstitutional  and  too  oppressive 
to  be  endured ;  bnt  on  the  strange  position 
tha±  any  one  State  may  not  only  declare  an 
act  of  Congress  void,  but  prohibit  its  execu- 
tion; that  they  may  do  this  consistently 
with  the  Constitution ;  that  the  true  con- 
struction of  that  instrument  permits  a  State 
to  retain  its  place  in  the  Union,  and  yet  be 
bound  by  no  other  of  its  laws  than  those  it 
may  choose  to  consider  as  constitutional! 
it  is  true,  they  add  that,  to  Justify  this  abro- 
gation of  a  law,  it  must  be  palpably  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution;  hot  it  is  evident 
tha^  to  give  the  right  of  resisting  laws  of 
that  description,  coupled  with  the  uncon- 
trolled right  to  decide  what  laws  deserve 
that  character,  is  to  give  the  power  of  resist- 
alt  laws.  For,  as,  by  this  theory,  there 
10  appeal,  the  reasons  alleged  by  the 
State,  goodorbad.musyjrevail.  Ifitahould 
be  said  that  public  opmion  is  a  sufficient 
check  against  the  abuse  of  tliis  power,  it 
may  be  asked  why  it  is  not  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient guard  against  the  passage  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional act  by  Congress^  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  restraint  in  this  last  case,  which 
makes  the  assumed  power  of  a  State  more 
indefensible,  and  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
other.  There  are  two  appeals  from  an  un- 
constitutional act  passed  by  Congress — one 
to  the  Judiciary,  the  other  to  the  people  and 
the  States.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the 
State  decision  in  theory,  and  the  practicd 
illustration  shows  that  the  courts  are  closed 
against  an  application  to  review  it,  both 
judges  and  jurors  being  sworn  to  decide  in 

favor.    But  reasoning  on  this  subject  is 
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superfluous  when  our  social  compact  in  ex- 
press terms  declares  tliat  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  its  Constitution,  and  the  trea- 
ties made  under  it,  are  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land ;  and,  for  greater  caution,  adds, 
'that  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.' And  it  may  he  asserted, 
without  fear  of  refutation,  that  no  federative 
government  could  exist  without  a  similar 
provision.  Look,  for  a  moment,  to  the  con- 
eequencea.  If  South  Carolina  considers  the 
revenue  laws  nuoonstitutional,  and  has  a 
right  to  prevent  their  execution  m  the  port 
of  Charleston,  there  would  be  a  clear  con- 
stitutional objection  to  their  collection  in 
every  other  port,  and  no  revenue  could  be 
collected  anywhere;  for  all  imposts  must  he 
equal.  It  is  no  answer  to  repeat,  that  an 
unconstitutional  law  is  no  law,  so  long  as 
the  question  of  legality  is  fo  be  decided  by 
the  State  itself;  for  every  law,  operating 
injuriously  upon  any  local  interest,  will  he 
X>erhap9  thought,  and  certainly  represented 
as,  unconstitutional;  and,  as  has  been 
shown,  there  is  no  appeal. 

"If  this  doctrine  had  been  established  at 
an  earlier  day,  the  TIniou  would  have  been 
dissolved  in  its  infancy.  The  Excise  law  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  Embargo  and  Non-Inter- 
course law  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  car- 
riage-tax in  Virginia,  were  all  deemed  un- 
constitational,  and  were  more  unequal  in 
their  operation  than  any  of  the  laws  now 
complamed  of;  hut,  fortunately,  none  of 
those  States  discovered  that  they  had  the 
right  now  claimed  by  South  Carolina,  The 
war  into  which  we  were  forced,  to  support; 
the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  rights  of 
our  citizens,  might  have  ended  in  defeat  and 
^sgrace,  instead  of  victory  and  honor,  if  the 
States  who  supposed  it  a  ruinous  and  nncon- 
stitational  measure  had  thought  they  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  nulhfying  the  act  by 
which  it  was  declared,  and  denying  supplies 
for  its  prosecution.  Hardly  and  unequally 
as  those  measures  bore  upon  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  to  the  Legislatures  of 
none  did  this  efficient  and  peaceable  remedy, 
as  it  is  called,  suggest  itself.  The  discovery 
of  this  important  feature  in  our  Constitution 
was  reserved  for  the  present  day.  To  the 
statesmen  of  South  Carohna  belongs  the  in- 
vention, and  upon  the  citizens  of  that  State 
will  unfortunately  fall  the  evils  of  reducing 
it  to  practice." 

General  Jackson  aumnied  up  Ha 
objections  to  M'ulliiication  in  these 
unamlDiguous  terms : 

"I  consider,  then,  the  power  to  annul  a 


law  of  the  United  States,  assumed  by  one 
State,  iTusompatille  with  the  exktente  of  the 
Union,  (Mntradicted  ^presdy^  by  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  unauthorized  by  Us  spir- 
it, ineanmtent  with  emery  priiu»pU  on  vihieh 
'  VKH  founded,  and  dmtrucUve  of  the  great 
ieetfoT  which  it  was  formed." 

A  little  farther  on,  he  proclaimed 
his  concurrence  in  the  "  Nation- 
al," as  contradistinguished  from  the 
"  State  Eights,"  theoiy  of  onr  Fed- 
eration, in  these  words : 

"The  Ooustitution  of  the  United  States, 
then,  forma  a  Government,  not  a  league ; 
and,  whether  it  be  formed  by  compact  be- 
tween the  States,  or  in  any  other  manuer, 
its  character  is  the  same.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment in  which  all  the  people  are  represent- 
ed, which  acts  du^ctly  on  the  people  indi- 
vidually, not  npon  the  States— they  retained 
all  the  power  they  did  not  grant.  But  each 
State,  having  expressly  parted  with  so  many 
powers,  as  to  constitute,  jointiy  with  the 
other  States,  a  single  nation,  cannot,  from 
that  period,  possess  any  right  to  secede ;  he- 
cause  such  secession  does  not  break  a  league, 
but  destroys  the  unity  of  a  nation,  and  any 
injury  to  that  unity  is  not  only  a  breach 
which  would  result  from  the  contravention 
of  a  compact,  but  it  is  an  offense  against  the 
whole  Union.  To  my  that  any  State  may 
at  pleasure  secede  from  the  Union,  is  to  say 
that  the  United  States  are  not  a  nation,  oe- 
cause  it  would  ie  a  solecism  to  contend  that 
anyparfofanationmightdissoheitsconnee- 
tion  vdth  the  othtr  jm-ts,  to  ihevr  injury  or 
ru.in,without  eommittiiig any  offense.  Seces- 
sion, like  any  other  revolutionary  act,  may 
be  morally  justified  by  the  estremity  of  op- 
pression ;  but  to  call  it  a  constitutional  nght, 
is  confounding  the  meaning  of  terms,  and 
can  only  be  done  through  gross  error,  or  to 
decMve  those  who  are  willing  to  assert  a 
right,  but  would  pause  before  they  make  a 
revolution,  or  incur  the  penalties  conse- 
quent on  a  faiiure." 

The  dogma  of  State  Sovereignty, 
as  contravening  or  limiting  the 
proper  N"ationality  of  the  Eepublic, 
is  thus  equaxely  confronted : 

"The  States  severally  have  not  retained 
their  entire  sovereignty.  It  has  been  shown 
that,  in  becomuig  parts  of  a  nation  not  mem- 
bers of  a  league,  they  surrendered  manyof 
their  essential  parts  of  sovereignty.  Iha 
right  to  make  treaties,  declare  war,  levy 
tfSes  exercise  esoluave  judicial  and  legisla- 
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of  sovereign  power.  The  States,  then,  for 
all  these  important  piirpc>s«a,  were  no  longer 
sovereign.  The  allegiance  of  their  citi- 
zens was  transferred,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States; 
they  beoame  American  citizens,  and  owed 
obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  laws  made  in  conformity  with 
the  powers  it  vested  in  Congress.  This 
last  position  has  not  been,  and  cannot 
denied.  How,  then,  can  that  State  be  i 
to  be  sovereign  and  independent,  whose 
izens  owe  obedience  to  laws  not  made  by  it, 
and  whose  magistrates  are  sworn  to  disre- 
gard those  laws,  when  they  come  in  conflict 
with  those  passed  by  another!  Whatshowa, 
conclusively,  that  the  States  cannot  be  sdd 
to  have  reserved  an  imdivided  sovereignty, 
is,  that  they  expressly  ceded  the  right  to 
pnnish  treason — not  treason  against  their 
separate  power,  but  treason  against  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Treason  is  an  offense  against 
votereignty,  and  aovereignty  mnst  reside  with 
the  power  to  punish  it. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  one  of  his 
earlier  manifestoes  from  Kiehmond, 
saw  fit  to  speak  of  the  severance  of 
our  Union  as  "the  dissolution  of  a 
league."  General  Jackson  anticipa- 
ted and  refated  this  assumption  as 
follows ; 

"  How  is  it  that  the  most  perfect  of  those 
several  modes  of  Union  should  now  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  league,  that  may  be  dis- 
solved at  pleasure?  It  is  from  an  abuse  of 
terms.  Compact  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  league,  ^though  the  true  term  is  not 
employed,  because  it  would  at  once  show 
the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning.  It  would  not 
do  to  say  that  our  Constitntion  was  only  a 
league,  but  it  is  labored  to  prove  it  a  com- 
pact (which,  in  one  sense,  it  is),  and  then  to 
argue  that,  as  a  league  is  a  compact,  every 
compact  between  nations  must,  of  oonrse, 
be  a  league,  and  that,  from  such  an  engage- 
ment, every  sovereign  power  has  a  right  to 
recede.  Bnt  it  has  been  shown  that,  in  this 
sense,  the  States  are  not  sovereign,  and  that, 
even  if  they  were,  and  the  national  constitu- 
tution  had  been  formed  by  compact,  there 
would  be  no  right  in  any  one  State  to  es- 
onerate  itself  from  its  obligations. 

"  So  obvious  are  the  reasons  which  forbid 
this  secession,  tliat  it  is  necessary  only  to 
allude  to  them.  The  Union  was  formed  for 
the  benefit  of  aU.  It  was  produced  by  mu- 
tual sacrifices  of  interests  and  opinions.  Can 
those  sacrifices  be  recalled  ?  Can  the  States 
who  magnanimously  surrendered  their  title 
to  the  territories  of  the  "West,  recall  the 


grant!  Will  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland 
States  agree  to  pay  the  duties  that  may  be 
imposed  without  tiieir  assent  by  tliose  on 
the  Atlantic  or  the  GuH  for  their  own  ben- 
efit! Shall  there  be  a  free  port  in  one'State 
and  onerous  duties  in  another!  No  one  be- 
lieves that  any  right  exists  in  a  single  State 
to  involve  all  the  others  in  these  and  count- 
less other  evils,  contrary  to  engagements  sol- 
emnly made.  Every  one  must  see  that  the 
other  States,  in  self-defense,  must  oppose  it 
at  all  hazards." 

Having  tlius  frankly  and  vigor- 
ously set  forth  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  political  system,  though 
at  much  greater  length,  and  with  a 
variety  and  fullness  of  illustration, 
General  Jackson  proceeds  to  pro- 
claim 

"  That  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the 
Constitution  'to  take  care  that  the  laws  bo 
faithfully  executed'  shaE  be  performed  to 
the  extent  of  the  powers  already  vested  in 
me  by  law,  or  of  such  others  as  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  shall  devise  and  intrust  to  me 
for  that  purpose;  and  to  warn  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina,  who  have  been  deluded 
into  an  opposition  to  the  laws,  of  the  danger 
they  will  incur  by  oljedience  to  the  illegal 
and  disorganizing  Ordinance  of  the  Oonven- 

And  he  closes  a  most  pathetic  and 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  in  these  memorable 
and  stirring  words : 

"  Contemplate  the  condition  of  that  coun- 
try of  which  you  still  form  an  important 
parti — consider  its  Government,  uniting  in 
one  bond  of  common.jnterest  and  general 
protection  so  many  different  States— giving 
to  all  their  inhabitants  the  proud  title  of 
American  citizens^protecting  their  com- 
merce— securing  their  literature  and  their 
arts — facilitating  their  intercommunication 
— defending  their  frontiers — and  making 
their  names  respected  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  earth  I  Consider  the  extent  of  its 
territory,  its  increasing  and  happy  popula- 
its  advance  in  the  arts,  which  render  life 
^  iable,  and  the  sciences  which  elevate 
the  mindl  See  education  spreading  the 
lights  of  religion,  humanity,  and  general  in- 
formation, into  every  cottage  in  this  wide 
extent  of  our  territories  and  States  I  Behold 
it  as  the  asylum  where  the  wretched  and 
the  oppressed  find  a  refuge  and  support  I 
Look  on  this  picture  of  happiness  and  honor, 
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Ciirolma  is  one  of  these  proud  States ;  her 
arras  have  defended,  her  best  blood  Las 
cemanted,   this  happy  TJnionl      And   then 
add,  if    you  can,  without  horror  and  re- 
morse, '  This  happy  Unioa  we  will  dissolve 
— this  picture  of  pea«e  and  prosperity  we 
will  deface— this  free  intercourse  we  will 
interrapt— these  fertile  fields  we  wiE  deluge 
with  blood— the  protection  of  that  glorious 
flag  we  renounce— the  very  name  of  Ameri- 
cans we  discard.'    And  for  what,  labtaken 
menl   for  what  do  you  throw  away  these 
inestimable  blessings- for  what  would  you 
esohange  your  share  in  the  advantages  aiid 
honor  of  the  Union?    For  the  dream  of  a 
separate  independence— a  dream  interrupted 
by  bloody  conflicts  with  your  neighbors,  and 
a  vile  dependence  on  foreign  power  I    If 
your  leaders  could  succeed  in  establishing  a 
separation,  what  would  be  your  situation? 
Are  you* -united  at  home?    Are  you  free 
from  the  apprehension  of  civil  discord,  ^^^th 
all  its  fearful  consequences?    Do  onr  neigh- 
boring republics,  every  day  suffering  some 
new  revolution  or  contending  with  some 
aew  insurrection,  do  they  excite  your  envy  3 
"  But  the  dictates  of  a  high  duty  obhge  me 
solemnly  to  announce  that  yon  cannot  suc- 
ceed.   The  laws  of  the  United  States  must 
be  executed.    I  have  no  discretionary  power 
on  the  subject— my.  duty  is  emphatically 
pronounced  in  the  Constitution.    Those  who 
told  you  that  you  might  peaceably  prevent 
their  execution,  deceived  yon— they  could 
not  have  been  deceived  themselves.    They 
know  that  a  forcible  opposition  could  alune 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  they 
know  that  such  opposition  must  be  repelled. 
Theu-  object  is  disunion :  be  not  deceived 
by  names.    Disunion,   by  armed  force,  is 
tretuoit.    Are  yon  really  ready  to  incur  its 
guilt  ?    If  you  are,  on  the  heads  of  the  insti- 
gators of  the  act  be  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences— on  their  heads  be  the  dishonor; 
but  on  yonrs  may  fall  the  punishment — on 
your  unhappy  State  will  inevitably  fall  all 
the  evils  of  the  conflict  you  force  upon  the 
Government  of  your  country.    It  cannot 
accede  to  the  mad  project  of  disunion,  of 
which  you  would  be  the  flrst  victims— its 
first  magistrate  cannot,  if  he  would,  avoid 
the  performance  of  his  duty— the    conse- 
quence must  be  fearful  for  you,  distressmg 
to  your  fellow-oitizenB  here,  and  the  friends 
of  good  government  throughout  the  world. 
Its  enemies    have  beheld    our   prosperity 
with  a  vexation  they  could  not  conceal— it 
was  a  standing  refutation  of  their  slav^h 
doctrines,  and  they  would  point  to  our  dis- 
cords with  the  triumph  of  malignant  joy. 
It  is  yet  in  your  power  to  disappoint  them. 
There  is  yet  time  to  show  that  the  descend- 


ants of  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the 
"  "  ,  and  of  the  thousand  other  name" 
which  adorn  the  pages  of  your  Kevolution- 
ary  history,  will  not  abandon  that  Union,  to 
support  which  so  many  of  them  fought  and 
bled,  and  died.  I  adjure  you,  as  yon  honor 
their  memory,  as  you  love  the  cause  of  free- 
dom to  which  they  dedicated  their  lives— as 
you  prize  the  peace  of  your  country,  the 
lives  of  its  best  citizens,  and  your  own  fair 
fkme,  to  retrace  your  steps.  Snatch  from 
the  archives  of  your  State  the  disorganizing 
edict  of  its  Convention — bid  its  members  to 
reassemble  and  promulgate  the  decided  ex- 
pression of  your  will  to  remain  in  the  path 
which  alone  can  conduct  you  to  safety, 
prosperity,  and  honor— tell  them  that,  com- 
pared to  disunion,  all  other  evils  are  light, 
because  that  brings  with  it  an  accumulation 
of  all— deckre  that  you  will  never  take  the 
field  unless  the  star-spangled  banner  of  your 
country  shall  float  over  you— that  you  will 
not  be  stigmatized  when  dead,  and  dishonor- 
ed and  scorned  while  you  live,  as  the  authors 
of  the  first  attack  on  the  Constitution  of 
your  country  I  Its  destroyers  you  cannot  be. 
You  may  disturb  its  peace— yon  may  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  its  prosperity— you  may  . 
cloud  its  reputation  for  stability— but  its 
tranquilhty  will  be  restored,  its  prospenty 
will  return,  and  the  stain  upon  its  national 
character  will  he  transferred,  and  remain  an 
eternal  blot  on  the  memory  of  those  who 
caused  the  disorder." 

Turning  from  the  deluded  minor- 
ity to  the  loyal  and  Union-loving 
majority  of  the  American  people,  the 
President  concludes  his  Proclamation 
as  follows; 

"Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States ! 
The  threat  of  unhallowed  disunion,  the 
names  of  those-(once  respected)  by  whom 
it  was  uttered,  the  array  of  mihtary  force  to 
support  it,  denote  the  approach  of  a  crisis  in 
onr  affairs,  on  which  the  continuance  of  our 
unexampled  prosperity,  our  political  exist- 
ence, and  perhaps  that  of  all  free  govern- 
ments, may  depend.  The  conjuncture  de- 
manded a  flill,  a  free,  and  explicit  onuuucia- 
tion,  not  only  of  my  intentions,  but  of  my  prin- 
ciples of  action ;  and,  as  the  cMm  was  assert- 
ed of  a  right  by  a  State  to  annul  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  and  even  to  secede  from  it,  at  pleas- 
ure, a  frank  expowtion  of  my  opinions  in 
relation  to  the  origin  and  form  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  construction  I  give  to  the 
insti-ument  by  which  it  was  cj-eated,  seemed 
to  be  proper.  Having  the  fullest  confidence 
in  the  justness  of  the  legal  and  constitutional 
,  opinion  of  my  duties,  which  has  been  ex- 
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preyed,  I  rely  with  equal  coafidence  on 
jonr  imdivided  support  in  my  determination 
to  execute  the  laws— to  preserve  the  Union 
by  all  constitutional  means — to  arrest,  if 
possible,  by  moderate,  but  firm,  measures, 
the  necessity  of  a  recourse  to  force.  And  if 
it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  the  recurrence 
of  its  primeval  curse  on  man  for  the  shed- 
ding of  a  brother's  blood  should  fall  upon 
onr  land,  that  it  be  not  caJled  down  by  any 
ofltensive  act  of  the  United  States. 

"  Fellow-citizens  I  the  momentous  case  is 
before  yon.  On  your  undivided  support  of 
your  Government  depends  the  decision  of 
the  great  question  it  involTes,  whether  your 
aacred  Union  will  be  preserved,  and  the 
blessing  it  secures  to  us  as  one  people  sbali 
be  perpetuated.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
unanimity  with  which  that  decision  will 
expressed  will  be  such  as  to  inspire  n 
confidence  in  republican  institutions,  and 
that  the  prudence,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
courage  which  it  will  bring  to  their  defense, 
will  transmit  them  nnimpwred  and  invigor- 
ated to  our  children. 

"  May  the  great  Euler  of  nations  grant,  that 
the  signal  blessings  with  which  He  has  fa- 
vored ours  may  not,  by  the  madness  of 
party,  or  personal  ambition,  be  disregarded 
and  lost;  and  may  His  wise  providence 
bring  those  who  have  produced  this  crisis  to 
Bee  the  folly,  before  they  feel  the  misery,  of 
civil  strife ;  and  inspire  a  returning  venera- 
tion for  that  Union,  which,  if  we  may  dare 
to  penetrate  His  designs,  He  has  chosen  as 
the  only  means  of  attaining  the  high  des- 
tinies to  which  we  may  reasonably  aspire." 


General  Jackson's  Special 
against  Nullification™  is  equally  de- 
cided and  thorough  in  its  hostility  to 
the  Calhoun  heresy,  under  all  its  as- 
pects, and  dissects  the  Ordinance  of 
Nullitication,  and  the  legislative  acts 
based  thereon,  with  signal  ability  and 
cogency,  A  single  extract,  bearing 
directly  upon  the  alleged  right  of 
Secession,  will  here  be  given : 

"The  right  of  the  people  of  a  single  State 
to  absolve  themselves  at  will,  and  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  States,  from  their 
most  solemn  obligations,  and  hazard  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  millions  com- 
posing this  Union,  cannot  be  acknowledged. 
Such  authority  is  believed  to  be  utterly  re- 
pugnant both  to  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Genera]  Government  is  constituted,  and 
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to  the  objects  which  it  was  expressly  formed 
to  attain. 

"Against  all  acts  which  may  be  alleged 
to  transcend  the  constitutional  power  of 
Government,  or  which  may  be  inconvenient 
or  oppressive  in  their  operation,  the  Consti- 
tution itself  has  prescribed  the  modes  of 
redress.  It  is  the  attribute  of  free  institu- 
tions that,  under  them,  the  empire  of  reason 
and  law  is  substituted  for  the  power  of  the 
sword.  To  no  other  source  can  appeals  for 
supposed  wrongs  be  made,  consistently  with 
the  obligations  of  South  Carolina ;  to  no 
other  can  such  appeals  be  made  with  safety 
at  any  time;  and  to  their  decisions,  whea 
constitutionally  pronounced,  it  becomes  the 
duty,  no  less  of  the  public  authorities  than 
of  the  people,  in  every  case  to  yield  a  patri- 
otic submission. 

"  That  a  State,  or  any  other  great  portion 
of  the  people,  suffering  under  long  and  in- 
tolerable oppressions,  and  having  tried  all 
constitutional  remedies  without  the  hope  of 
redress,  may  have  a  natural  right,  whea 
then-  happiness  can  be  no  otherwise  secured, 
and  when  they  can  do  so  without  greater 
injury  to  others,  to  absolve  themselves  from 
their  obligations  to  the  Government,  and 
appeal  to  the  last  resort,  need  not,  on  the 
present  occasion,  be  denied. 

"  Tlie  existence  of  this  right,  however, 
must  depend  on  the  causes  which  justify 
its  exercise.  It  is  the  ultima  ratio,  wliich 
presupposes  that  the  proper  appeals  to  all 
other  means  of  redress  have  been  made  in 
good  faitli,  and  which  can  never  be  rightfully 
resorted  to  unless  it  be  unavoidable.  It  is 
not  the  right  of  the  State,  but  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  of  all  the  individuals  in  the  State. 
It  is  tlie  right  of  mankind  generally  to  se- 
cure, by  all  means  in  their  power,  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  happiness;  but  when  for 
these  purposes  any  body  of  men  have  volnn- 
tarily  associated  themselves  under  any  parti- 
cular form  of  govenftnent,  do  portion  of 
them  can  dissolve  the  association  without 
acknowledging  the  correlative  right  in  the 
remainder  to  decide  whether  that  dissolu- 
tion can  be  permitted  consistentiy  with  the 
general  happiness.  In  this  view,  it  is  a 
right  dependent  upon  the  power  to  enforce 
it  Such  a  right,  though  it  maybe  admitted 
to  preexist,  and  cannot  be  wholly  surren- 
dered, is  necwsarily  subjected  to  limitations 
in  all  free  governments,  and  in  compacts  of 
all  kinds,  freely  and  voluntarily  entered  into, 
and  in  which  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
individual  become  identified  with  those  of 
the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
In  compacts  between  individuals,  however 
deeply  they  may  affect  their  relations,  these 
principles  are  acknowledged    to    create  a 
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sacred  oUigation ;  and  in  compacts  of  c!¥il 
ijovernnient,  invol-rfng  the  liberty  and  hap- 
piness of  millions  of  mankind,  the  obUgalion 
cannot  be  less." 

The  nnanimity   and  enthusiasm, 
■with  wliich  the  people  of  the  rree 
States  responded  to  these  downright 
manifestations  of  a  purpose  to  pre- 
serve at  all  hazards  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  are  stall  freshly  remem- 
bered.    Those  States  had  just  been 
convulsed  by  a  Presidential  contest, 
wherein    their    people   were    about 
equally  divided  into  zealous  advo- 
cates and  equally  zealous  opponents 
of    General     Jackson's    re-election. 
Though  his  triumph  had  been  over- 
whelming, so  far  as  the  choice  of 
Electors  was  concerned,  the  popular 
majorities,   whereby    those    electors 
were  chosen,  were  very  meager  in  i 
several  of  the  States,  including  New 
Tort,  Ohio,  and  I^"ew  Jersey ;  while 
the  majorities  against  him  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Ehode  Island, 
Vermont,  and  Kentucky,  were  heavy. 
But  the  States  which  had   opposed 
his  re-election,  the  citizens  who  had 
deprecated  it  as  conflrming  and  re- 
newing a  lease  of  virtually  absolute 
power  in  hands  too  prone  to  stretch 
Authority   and  Prerogative   to   the 
utmost,  now  vied  with  their  late  an- 
t^onists  in  pledging  devotion  and 
support  to  the  elected  chief  of  the 
Eepublic  in  his  eiforts  to  preserve 
its  unity  and  vitality.     Great  public 
meetings  were  held  in  the  principal 
cities  to  give  formal  and  influential 
expression   to    the    sentiment ;    the 
Press,  all  hut  unanimously,  echoed 
and  stimulated  the  popular  plaudits ; 
and  General  Jackson  was  never  be- 
fore nor  afterward  so  strong  through- 
out the  Free  States,  as  during  the 


few  months  which  followed  a  most 
vigorous  and  determined  struggle  to 
ifeat  his  re-election. 
At  the  South,  the  case  was  some- 
what different,  though  in  every  State 
—South  Carolina,  of  course,  except- 
ed—the  President's  course  was  ap- 
proved by  a  decided  majority.  The 
great  mass  of  the  voting  population 
of  nearly  all  these  States  had  just 
given  General  Jackson  their  suffrages 
for  the  second  or  third  time— they 
had  long  enough  been  told  that  he 
was  a  despot,  an  usurper,  a  tyrant, 
etc.,  without  beheving  it;  and  they 
were  little  inclined  to  repudiate  in  a 
moment  the  convictions  and  the  asso- 
ciations of  a  hfetime.  In  Tirginia 
alone  was  there  any  ofEcial  exhibition 
of  sympathy  with  South  Carolina  in 
her  self-invoked  peril ;  and  she  sent 
a  commissioner''  to  that  State  rather 
to  indicate  her  fraternal  regard  than 


There  was  some  windy  talk  of  op- 
posing by  force  the  passage  of  a  Fed- 
eral army  southward  through  the  Old 
Dominion  on  an  errand  of  "  subjuga- 
tion ;"  and  her  Governor,"  in  his  an- 
nual Message,  said  something  imply- 
ing such  a  purpose.  Ex-Governor 
Tronp,  of  Georgia,  and  a  few  other 
doct/rinawes.  of  the  extreme  State 
Eights  school,  muttered  some  words 
of  sympathy  with  the  Kullifiers,  about 
to  be  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of 
Federal  power— some  vague  protest 
against  ConsoHdation ;  but  that  was 
all.  Had  it  become  necessary  to  call 
for  volunteers  to  assert  and  maintain 
tlie  Irrational  authority  on  the  soil 
of  the  perverse  State,  they  would 
doubtless  have  offered  themselves 
by  thousands  from   nearly  or  quite 
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every  Southern  as  well  aa  Northern 
State. 

But  it  did  not  become  necessary. 
Congress  in  due  time  took  up  the 
Tariff,  -with  a  view  to  its  revision  and 
reduction,  Xhe  Jaeksonian  ascend- 
ency was  decided  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  Andrew 
Stevenson  (anti- Tariff),  of  "Virginia, 
was  Speaker  of  the  House,  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck  (anti-Tariff)  was  Chair- 
man of  its  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  whence  a  bill  containing 
sweeping  reductions  and  ec[ualii;a- 
tiona  of  duties  was,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  session,  reported;  and, 
though  no  conclusive  action  was  had 
on  this  measure,  the  mere  fact  of 
its  introduction  was  seized  upon  by 
the  Nullifiere  as  an  excuse  for  recoil- 
ing from  the  perilous  position  they 
had  so  recklessly  assumed,  A  few 
days  before  the  1st  of  February,  the 
Nullitying  chiefs  met  at  Charleston, 
and  gravely  resolved  that,  inasmuch 
as  measures  were  then  pending  in 
Congress  which  contemplated  such 
reductions  of  duties  on  imports  as 
South  Carolina  demanded,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Nullifying  Ordinance, 
and  of  course  of  all  legislative  acts 
subsidiary  thereto,  should  be  post- 
poned till  after  the  adjournment  of 
that  body ! 

But  Mr,  Yerplanck's  bill^  made 
such  slow  progress  that  its  passage, 
even  at  the  last  moment,  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  Mr.  Webster  for- 
cibly urged  that  no  concession  should 
be  made  to  South  Carolina  until  she 
should  have  abandoned  her  treasona- 
ble attitude.  The  manufacturers  beset 
the  Capitol  in  crowds,  remonstrating 
against  legislation  under  duress,  in 
defiance  of  the  public  interest  and 


the  convictions  of  a  majority  of  the 
membei^,  which  would  whelm  them 
in  one  common  ruin.  Finally,"  Mr, 
Clay  was  induced  to  submit  his  Cora- 
promise  Tariff,  whereby  one-tenth  of 
the  excess  over  twenty  per  cent,  of 
each  and  every  existing  impost  was 
to  be  taken  off  at  the  close  of  that 
year;  another  tenth  two  years  there- 
after ;  BO  proceeding  until  the  31st 
of  June,  1842,  when  all  duties  should 
be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  twenty 
per  cent.  This  Compromise  Tariff, 
being  accepted  and  supported  by 
Mr,  Calhoun  and  the  NulHfiers,  was 
offered  in  the  House,  as  a  substitute 
for  Mr,  Verplanck's  bill,  by  Mr. 
Letcher,  of  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay's  im- 
mediate representative  and  devoted 
friend),  on  the  25th  of  February; 
adopted  and  passed  at  once  by  a 
vote  of  119  to  86  ;  agreed  to  by' the 
Senate;  and  became  a  law  in  the 
last  hours  of  the  session :  General 
Jackson,  though  be  openly  condemned 
it  as  an  unwise  and  untimely  conces- 
sion to  rampant  treason,  not  choos- 
ing to  take  the  responsibility  of  veto- 
ing, nor  even  of  pocketing  it,  as  he 
clearly  might  have  done.  South  Car- 
olina thereupon  abandoned  her  Ordi- 
nance and  attitude  of  Nullification ; 
and  the  storm  that-4owered  so  black 
and  imminent  suddenly  gave  place 
to  a  sunny  and  smiling  cahn. 

But  General  Jackson  was  deeply 
dissatisfied,  and  with  reason.  He 
saw  in  this  easy  accommodation  the 
seeds  of  future  perils  and  calamities. 
He  insisted  that  Calhoun  was  a  trai- 
tor ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  days 
regretted  that  he  had  not  promptly 
arrested  and  tried  him  as  such.  He 
denied  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Protective  policy  was  the  real  incite- 


"^  Reported  Deoomljer  28tli. 


^  February  12,  1833. 
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ment  to  the  ambitiotia  and  restless 
Carolinian's  attempt  at  practical  Nul- 
lification. "  The  TariiF,"  he  wrote  m 
18S4,  to  an  intimate  friend  in  Geor- 
gia, "  was  hut  a  pretext.  The  next 
vnU  le  the  Slavery  or  Negro  ques- 
tion.''^ 

But,  while  IS'nllification  was  thus 
sternly  crushed  out  in  South  Caroli- 
na, it  was  siniultaneotisly  allowed  a 
complete  triumph  in  the  adjoining 
State  of  Georgia.  The  circumstan- 
ces were  briefly  as  follows : 

The  once  powerful  and  warlike 
Ahoriginal  trihes  known  to  us  as 
"Cherokees"  and  "Creeks,"  origin- 
ally possessed  respectively  large  ter- 
ritories, which  are  now  included 
within  the  States  of  North  CaroHna, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama. 
With  those  tribes,  treaties  were  from 
time  to  time  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment, whereof  each  had  for  its  main 
object  the  transfer,  for  a  specified 
consideration,  of  lands  by  the  Indi- 
ans to  the  United  States,  One  of  the 
conditions  on  which  we  sought  and 
obtained  those  lands  was  thus  sue- 
einctly  expressed  in  the  treaty  with 
the  Cherokees  negotiated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Holston,  in  1791,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Washington ; 

"  Aeticlh  7.  The  United  States  solemnly 
GUAEATTTT  to  the  CLerokec  Nation  all  their 
lands  not  hereby  eeded.^^ 

The  stipulations  of  this  treaty  were 
recognized,  and  their  validity  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty  of  1794,  nego- 


tiated by  Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of 
War,  "being  authorized  thereto  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 
A  further  treaty,  negotiated  in  1798, 
under  John  Adams,  recognized  and 
ratified  afresh  all  the  obhgations  in- 
curred, the  guaranties  given,  by  for- 
mer treaties.  Such  stipulations  con- 
tinued to  he  made,  at  least  down  to 
1817,  when  one  was  negotiated  on 
our  part  hy  Andrew  Jackson  and 
others,  again  renewing  and  confirm- 
ing to  the  Cherokees  all  former  stip- 
ulations and  guaranties. 

Still  morel  when,  in  1814,  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  was  negotiated, 
whereby  the  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain  was  terminated,  the  Brit- 
ish commissioners  long  and  fairly  in- 
sisted on  including  her  Aboriginal 
allies  in  that  war  in  the  provis- 
ions and  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
especially  that  which  exacted  a  mu- 
tual restoration  of  all  territories  or 
places  taken  hy  one  party  from  the 
other  during  the  preceding  contest. 
Our  commissioners  naturally  demur- 
red to  tills,  preferring  to  insert  an 
article  which  set  forth  the  humane 
and  benevolent  principles  whereby 
(as  it  alleged)  our  Government  regu- 
lates its  conduct  toward  the  Indian 
trihes  within  i5ar  borders."  And  Mr. 
Clay,  one  of  the  negotiators  of  that 
treaty,  declared,  in  his  speech  on  the 
Cherokee  Grievances  in  1835,  that 
the  British  commissioners  would  nev- 
er have  been  satisfied  with  this,  if 
they  had  understood  that  those  trihes 


'=  The  following  la  that  portion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  relatmg  to  the  Indiana : 

''■ATiicie  the  Nmtk.  The  United  States  of 
Amerioa  er^ge  to  put  an  end,  immediately 
after  Uie  ratification  of  the  present  treaty,  to 
hoBtiUties  with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  In- 
dians with  whom  they  may  be  at  war  at  the 
time  of  such  ratification;  and  forthwith  to  re- 
store to  such  trilwa  or  natj 


the  possessions,  rights,  and  privileges,  which 
they  may  have  enjoyed  or  been  entilled  to  ia 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven,  previ- 
ous to  sucib.  hostihties.  Provided  oiumys,  That 
such  trihes  or  nations  shaU  agree  to  deBist,  from 
bU  hostilities  agaiuBt  the  United  States  of 
America^  their  citizens  and  subjects,  upon  the 
ratiSoatidn  of  the  present  treaty  being  notified 
to  such  tribes  or  nations,  and  %hall  so  desist 
accordingly." 
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held  their  rights  and  possessions  guar- 
anteed to  them  hy  Federal  treati^ 
Bubject  to  the  good-will  and  pleasure 
of  the  several  States,  or  anyof  them. 
In  1802,  Georgia  ceded,  on  certain 
conditions,  her.westem  territory,  now- 
composing  the  States  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  to  the  Union.  Among 
these  conditions,  our  Government 
undertook  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
title  to  all  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  State  as  thereby  consti- 
tuted, so  soon  as  this  coujd  ho  effect- 
ed "peaceably  and  on  reasonable 
terms.""  And  this  object  was  ur- 
gently, perseveringly,  and  not  always 
honorably,  pursued.  In  February, 
1825,  just  as  Mr.  Monroe's  Adminis- 
tration was  passing  away,  certain 
commissioners,  selected  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, then  Secretary  of  War,  at- 
tempted to  obtain  from  the  Creeks, 
at  a  council  held  at  Indian  Springs, 
a  cession  of  their  lands;  but  were 
baffled  by  the  stern  resolve  of  chiefs 
and  people — the  tribe  -  having  pre- 
viously prescribed  the  penalty  of 
death  for  any  one  who  should 
make  such  sale.  Thus  defeated, 
the  commissioners  resorted  to  a 
too  common  practice:  they  bribed 
an  inconsiderable  minority  of  the 
Creeks,  including  one  or  two  alleged 
chiefe,  to  give  their  formal  assent  to 
such  an  instrument  as  they  desired. 
This  sham  treaty  was  hurried  to 
Washington,  and- forced  through  the 
exj^)iring  Senate  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  before  its  true  character 

''  The  following  is  the  entire  article : 

"I^rmy,  That  the  United  Stales  shall,  at 
their  own  expense,  extingiiiBh,  for  the  use  of 
Geoi^ia,  as  early  aa  the  same  can  be  peaceably 
Obt^ned,  on  reasonable  terms,  Uie  Indian  title 
to  the  country  of  Talaasee,  to  the  lands  left  out  by 
the  line  drawn  with  the  Creeks,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  which 
bad  been  previonsly  granted  by  Hm  State  of 


could  be  generally  known.  The 
Creeks,  upon  learning  that  such  a 
pretended  treaty  had  been  made,  held 
a  general  council,  wherein  it  was 
formally  disavowed  and  denounced, 
and  a  party  was  at  once  dispatched 
to  the  home  of  Mcintosh,  a  cliief  who 
had  signed  the  fraud,  to  execute  the 
sentence  of  the  law  upon  him.  Mc- 
intosh and  another  principal  signer 
were  shot  dead  on  sight,  and  due 
notice  given  that  the  pretended  treaty 
was  utterly  repudiated. 

Governor  Troup,  of  Georgia,  of 
course  assumed  the  validity  of  the 
instrument,  and  prepared  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  the  Creek  lands. 
The  Creeks  appealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, demanding  the  enforcement  of 
the  treaties  whereby  they  were  guar- 
anteed protection  in  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  their  clearly  defined 
territorial  possessions.  Mr.  Adams, 
who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency, looked  ftdly  into  the  matter, 
saw  that  their  claim  wae  jast,  and 
assured  them  that  they  should  be  de- 
fended. Governor  Troup  tiu-eatened 
to  employ  force;  Mr.  Adams  did 
employ  it.  He  ordered  General 
Gaines,  with  a  body  of  regulars,  to 
the  scene  of  apprehended  conflict, 
and  gave  Georgia  ifeir  notice  that  she 
must  behave  herself.  The  Governor 
talked  loudly,  but  did  not  see  fit  to 
proceed  from  words  to  blows.  The 
Indian  Springs  fraud  proved  abor- 
tive; but  Georgia  and  her  backers 
scored  up  a  heavy  account  i 


G^oi^ia,  both  which  tracts  had  formally  been 
yielded  by  tho  Indians ;  and  to  the  lands  wilhin 
the  forks  of  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee  rivers; 
for  which  several  objects,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  directed  that  a  treaty  should 
be  immediately  held  with  the  Creeks;  and  that 
the  United  States  shall,  in  the  same  manner,  aiso 
eitinguish  the  Indian  title  to  all  other  lands 
within  the  State  of  Georgia." — American  Stalt 
Papers,  vol.  svL,  p.  114. 
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Mr.  Adams,  to  be  held  good  against 
him  not  only,  but  aU  future  '  Yankee' 
and  '  Puritan'  aspirants  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

General  Jackson  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent in  1828,  receiving  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Electoral  votes,  in- 
cluding those  of  all  the  Slave  States 
hut  Delaware  and  a  part  of  Kary- 
land.  In  Georgia,  there  were  two 
JatJiSon  Electoral  tickets  run,  but 
none  for  Adams.  And  the  first  An- 
nual Message  of  the  new  President 
gave  the  Indians  due  notice  that 
Georgia  had  not  so  voted  from  blind 
impulse — that  their  dearest  rights, 
their  most  cherished  possessions,  were 
among  her  "  spoils  of  victory."  In 
this  Message,  tiie  solemn  obligations 
which  our  Government  had  volun- 
teered to  assume,  in  treaty  after 
treaty  with  the  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kees,  were  utterly  ignored,  and  the 
rights  and  possessions  of  the  Indians 
dealt  with  precisely  as  if  no  such 
treaties  had  ever  existed  I  Georgia 
had  herself,  through  her  citizens, 
participated  in  negotiating,  and, 
through  her  Senators,  united  in  rati- 
fying those  treaties ;  yet  not  only 
was  she  held  at  liberty  to  disobey 
and  trample  on  them,  but  the  United 
States  was  regarded  as  equally  ab- 
solved, by  the  convenient  fiction  of 
State  Sovereignty,  from  all  liability 
to  maintain  and  enforce  them  !  No 
one  could  deny  that  we  had  solemnly 
engaged,  by  repeated  treaties,  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians  in  the  undisturbed  use 
and  enjoyment  forever  of  the  lands 
which  we  had  admitted  to  be,  and 
marked  out  as,  theirs.  No  one  could 
deny  that  we  had  obtained  large 
cessions  of  valuable  lands  by  these 
treaties.  No  one  doubted  that  Geor- 
gia had  urged  us  to  make  these  trea- 


ties, and  had  ■  _  . 
the  lands  thus  obtained  by  the  Union, 
and  passed  directly  over  to  her :  but 
then,  Georgia  was  a  sovereign  State, 
and  entitled  to  do  as  she  hked  with 
all  the  lands  within  her  borders,  and 
all  the  people  living  thereon,  no  mat- 
ter if  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States ! 
And  the  new  President  did  not  scru- 
ple to  assert  and  reiterate  the  un- 
truth that  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees 
respectively  were  attempting  to 
'■^  erect  an  independent  government 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama,"  linging  all  possible 
changes  on  tlie  falsehood,  and  gravely 
quoting  from  the  Constitution  that 
"  No  new  State  shall  be  formed  or 
ereeted  within  the  limits  of  any  other 
State,"  as  precluding  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees 
of  their  governments  in  territories 
which  they  had  possessed  and  gov- 
erned long  before  Georgia  had  been 
colonized,  or  'the  name  Alabama  in- 
vented. 

This  dehberate  and  flagrant  perver- 
sion of  the  question  to  be  decided 
was  persisted  in  through  several 
pages  of  the  Message.  Says  the 
President ; 

"Actuated  bj  this  view  of  the  subject,  I 
informed  tlie  Indians  inliabiting  parts  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama  that  their  attempt  to 
B8TABUSH  an  ind^endent  gorm-ri/ment  would 
not  be  countenanced  by  the  Executive  of  ths 
United  States,  and  advised  thein  to  eraigrat« 
beyond  the  MiasisBippi,  or  submit  to  the 
laws  of  those  States." 

What  the  Indians  demanded  was 
simply  that  the  portion  of  their  im- 
memorial possessions  which  they  had 
reserved  for  their  own  use  and  enjoy- 
ment in  making  liberal  cessions  to 
our  Government,  should  still  he  left 
to  them — that  they  should  be  protect- 
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ed  in  sneh  enjoyment,  by  the  United 
States,  as  we  had  solemnly  stipulated 
by  treaty  that  they  should  be,  tak- 
ing our  pay  for  it  in  advance.  But 
General  Jackson,  in  m-ging  them  to 
migrate  beyond  the  Mi^issippi,  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  their  rights 
and  their  immunities  as  follows : 

"  This  emigration  should  be  Yoluntary ;  for 
it  would  be  as  cniel  as  uryust  to  compel  tbe 
Aboriginea  to  abandon  the  graves  of  their 
Mher^i,  and  seelo  a  home  in  a  distant  land. 
B«t  thej  ahonid  be  distinctly  informed  that, 
if  thej  remain  w-ithin  the  limits  of  the  States, 
they  must  be  subject  to  their  laws.  In 
return  for  their  obedience,  as  individuals, 
they  will,  without  a  doubt,  be  protected  in 
the  eiy'oyment  of  those  possessions  which 
they  have  improved  by  their  industry.  But 
it  seems  to  me  visionary  to  suppose  that,  in 
this  state  of  things,  claiias  can  ie  allowed  on 
tracts  of  country  on  which  ih^  hone  neither 
dwelt  nor  made  improvements,  merely  tecaiae 
they  have  seen  them  from  the  mwintmn,  or 
passed  them  m  fh^  cha»e.  Submitting  to 
the  laws  of  the  States,  and  receiving,  like 
other  citizens,  protection  in  their  persons 
and  property,  they  wDl  ere  long  become 
merged  in  the  mass  of  our  population." 

How  "  voluntary"  their  emigration 
was  to  be,  and  what  sort  of  "  protec- 
tion in  their  persons  and  property" 
they  were  likely  to  receive  in  case 
they  refused  to  "  abandon  the  graves 
of  their  fathers,  and  seek  a  home  in  a 
distant  land,"  let  the  laws  whic-h 
Georgia  proceeded  to  enact  bear  wit- 
ness. Grown  weary  of  awaiting  the 
operation  of  the  methods  whereby 
she  had  already  secured,  at  no  cost  to 
herself,  the  gradual  acquisition  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  lands 
within  lier  borders  when  she  acceded 
to  the  Union,  that  State  passed  acts 
abolishing  the  government  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  reducing  them  at  a 
word  to  the  condition  of  unprotected 
vassals.  Their  lands  were  thereupon 
divided  into  counties,  surveyed,  and 
ordered. to  he  distributed  by  lottery 
among  the  white  citizens  of  the  State, 


of  whom  each  was  to  have  a  ticket. 
A  reservation  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  to  each  head  of  a  Chero- 
kee family  waa  made ;  but  this  reser- 
.vation  conferred  or  recognized  only  a 
right  of  possession  during  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  State  Legislature, 
The  Indians,  whose  government  was 
thus  abolished,  were  allowed  no 
voice  in  that  to  which  they  were  arbi- 
trarily subjected ;  thoy  could  not  even 
give  testimony  in  a  Georgia  court, 
though  denied  a  resort  to  any  other. 
The  fortunate  drawer  of  Cherokee 
lands  in  the  Georgia  State  lottery  was 
entitled  to  call  upon  the  Governor  to 
put  liim  in  summary  possession,  ex- 
pelling any  adverse  [Indian]  claim- 
ant. If  there  were  two  or  more 
antagonist  wkiis  claimants,  their  re- 
spective claims  were  to  be  deliberately 
adjudicated  by  the  courts,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  ordinary  jurispru- 
dence. If  any  one  sought  to  le^ly 
hold  or  recover  lands  against  a  claim- 
ant under  this  rule,  he  must  make 
express  affidavit  that  he 
"  was  not  liable  to  be  dispossessed  of  said 
land  by  or  under  any  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  said  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Gteoi^a,  passed  December  30,  1838 : 
*  *  *  in  which  issue  the  person  to  wliom 
possession  of  siud  land  was  delivered  shall 
join:  and  which  isgue  ghali  ooTistiiute  the  eyiy- 
tire pleadings  letween-the  parties;  nor  Sudl 
the  court  allow  any  matter  other  than,  is  eortr- 
tained  in  said  issue  to  ie  placed  upon  the 
Ti-gulcvr  files  qf  said  court ;  *  *  *  nor  shall 
said  court,  at  the  inatance  of  either  party, 
p'iss  any  order,  or  grant  any  injunction,  to 
stay  said  cause,  nor  permit  to  be  tngrqfied 
on,  said  cause  any  other  proceedings  what- 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say 
that  the  sole,  unconcealed  olgect  of 
this  legislation  was  to  deprive  the 
Cherokees  of  the  protection  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
adjudication  therein  touching  their 
rights,  by  precluding  any  appeal  to 
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said  courts  for  the  Bake  of  testiBg  tlie 
validity  of  these  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Georgia. 

That  State  had  already  decisively 
iadicated  that,  if  unable  to  make  or 
control  such  adjudication,  she  wae 
abundantly  ready  to  defy  it. 

A  Cherokee  named  Ta^ells  was  ar- 
rested on  a  Georgia  warrant  for  kill- 
ing another  Indian  within  the  Cher- 
okee territory.  Ills  counsel  obtained 
a  writ  of  error  from  a  United  States 
court,  requiring  Georgia  to  show  cause 
why  he  diould  not  be  discharged  and 
his  case  remitted  to  the  Cherokee  au- 
thorities, according  to  existing  treaties. 
Georgia  defied  the  writ  and  hung  the 
Indian,     And  this  finished  the  case. 

Some  time  thereafter,  two  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  among 
theCherokees  were  arrested  on  k  Geor- 
gia process,  tried  for,  and  convicted 
of,  inciting  the  Indians  to  resist  the 
policy  of  the  State  of  Georgia  de- 
signed to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the 
Indians  from  her  soil.  They  were  of 
course  sentenced  to  tiie  State  Prison. 
They  appealed  by  writ  of  error  to 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  final  adjudication  thereon  was 
had  before  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  the  decision  being  pro- 
nounced by  Chief  Justice  KarshaU. 
It  was  entirely  in  favor  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  against  the  pretensions 


of  Geoi^ia,  holding  that  the  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Cherokees  were  valid  and  binding  on 
all  the  States,  and  paramount  to  all 
State  laws,  according  to  that  provis- 
ion of  the  Teder^  Constitution  which 


"  Artiole  YI.,  §  3.  This  Constitution,  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  aliall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  lam  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  ia 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  attorneys  for  the  missionaries 
sought  to  have  this  judgment  en- 
forced, but  could  not.  General  Jack- 
son wae  President,  and  would  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  "  Well :  John 
Marshall  has  made  his  decision : 
nmij  let  Kim,  enforce  itP'"^  was  his 
commentary  on  the  matter.  So  the 
missionaries  languished  years  in  pris- 
on, and  the  Cherokees  were  finally 
(1838)  driven  into  exile,  in  defiance 
of  the  mandate  of  our  highest  judi- 
cial tribunal. ''  Georgia  was  permit- 
ted to  violate  the  faith  of  solemn 
treaties  and  defy  the  adjudications  of 
our  highest  court.  South  Carolina 
was  put  down  in  a  similar  attempt : 
for  tiao  will  of  Andrew  Jackson,  not 
the  Constitution,  was  in  those  years 
"  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  *' 


2'  I  am  indebted  for  this  fact  to  the  late  Goy- 
emor  George  N.  Erigga,  of  Masaachusatls, 
was  in  Wasliiugion  as  a  member  of 
when  the  decision  was  rendered. 

^  President  Jaekaon,  in  his  flret  Annual  Mes- 
B^e,  already  referred  to,  had  said : 

"A  portion  of  tbe  Southern  tribes,  having 
mingled  mueh  with  the  whiles,  and  made  some 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have  lately 
attempted  to  ered  an  independent  government 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  of  Geoi^  and 


And  Colonel  Benton,  in  his  "Thirty  Tears' 
Tiew,"  says  (vol.  L,  p.  1G4),  General  Jackson 


ment  within  the  States  of  Alabainaand  Georgia." 
Both  these  gentlenien  well  knew— Colonel 
Benton  could  not  btit  know — that  the  (Jherokeea 
only  claimed  or  sought  the  rights  which  they 
had  possessed  and  enjoyed  from  time  hnmemo- 
rial,  which  were  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them 
by  treaiy  after  treaty,  whereof  the  subsisting 
vaUdlly  and  pertinence  were  clearly  affirmed 
by  the  tribunal  of  ultimate  resort. 

"  The  late  Jeremiah  Evarts,  long  th'e  efficient 
aod  honored  Secretary  of  the  American  Board 
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THE    RISE  AND   PEOGEESS   OE  ABOLITION. 


The  General  Congress  wMeh.  con- 
vened at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  framed 
articles  of  Association  between  the 
colonies,  one  of  which  was  a  solemn 
agreement  "  that  we  will  neither  im- 
port nor  purchase  any  slave  imported 
after  the  1st  of  December  next;"  be- 
ing moved  thereto  by  State  action  of 
like  character,  wherein  Tirginia  and 
North  Carolina  were  honorably  con- 
spicuous. Most  of  the  States,  accord- 
ingly, prohibited  the  Slave  -  Trade 
during  or  soon  after  the  Pevolution. 
Throughout  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence, the  Eights  of  Man  were  pro- 
claimed as  the  great  objecta  of  our 
struggle.  ■  General  Gates,  the  hero 
of  Saratoga,  emancipated  his  slaves 
in  ITSO.  The  first  recorded  Aboli- 
tion Society — that  of  Pennsylvania 
—was  formed  in  1774.  The  New 
York  Manumission  Society  was  found- 
ed in  1785 :  John  Jay  was  its  first 
President;  Alexander  Hamilton  its 
second.  Ehode  Island  followed  in 
1786 ;  STaryland  in  1789 ;  Connecti- 
cut in  1790 ;  Tirginia  in  1791 ;  New 
Jersey  in  1792.  The  discovery  that 
such  societies  were  at  war  with  the 
Federal  Constitution,  or  with  the 
reciprocal  duties  of  citizens  of  the 
several  States,  was  not  made  till 
nearly  forty  years  afterward.     These 

of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  who  de- 
voted ttie  iKist  of  his  Ufa  to  the  cause  of  the 
Cliei-okces,  has  summed  up,  in  a  letter  to  a  sjm. 
patlii?.jns  friend,  iia  convictJonB  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate eiusa  of  the  perfidy  and  oppresaibn  of 
whiBh  thej  were  the  rictima : 

"  Without  that  diar^ard  of  human  righta 
which  is  to  be  found  amor^  alaveholders  only, 
nothing  could  have  l>een  done  againat  the  Indi- 
ans; and  without  the  base  surrender  of  all  per- 


Abolition  Societies  were  largely  com- 
posed of  the  most  eminent  as  well  as 
the  worthiest  citizens.  Among  them 
were,  in  Maryland,  Samuel  Chase, 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration,  and 
Luther  Martin,  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution;  in  Delaware, 
James  A,  Bayard,'  afterward  in 
Congress,  and  Caesar  A.  Kodney, 
who  became  Attorney-General.  The 
Pennsylvania  Society  had  Benjar 
min  Eranklin  for  its  President, 
and  Benjamin  Eush  for  Secretary 
— ^hoth  signers  of  the,  Declaration. 
This,'  among  other  such  societies, 
memorialized  the  first  Federal  Con- 
gress, then  sitting  at  Philadelphia, 
against  Slavery,  asking  ■ 

"that  you  will  be  pleased  to  countenance 
the  i-estoration  to  liberty  of  those  unhappy 
racii  who,  alone  in  this  land  of  freedom,  are 
degraded  into  perpetual  bondage,  and  who, 
amid  the  general  joy  of  surrounding  free- 
men, are  groaning  in  servile  subjection ; 
that  you  will  devise  means  for  removing 
this  inconsisteacy  of  character  from  the 
American  people;  that  you  will  promote 
mercy  and  justice  toward  this  distressed 
race;  and  that  yon  will  step  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  power  vested  in  you  for  dia- 
couraj^ng  every  specie  of  traffic  in  the  per- 


received  this 
and  similar  memorials,  calmly  con- 
sidered tlicm,  and  decided  that  it  had 
no  power  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the 

aonal  dignity  and  mdependence  to  the  oapriuoua 
mandate  of  party  discipline,  the  slaveholders 
would  not  liave  received  aid  enough  to  carry 
their  point  ' — i'/e  of  Jftemiah  Eoaris,  Boston, 
1S46,  p.  367 

1  Father  of  one  of  her  preaent  U"  ^  Senators 

=  Franklin,  then  84  years  of  age,  signed  this 
memorial  oa  the  3d  of  February,  1700,  and  died 
on  this  nth  of  April  following. 
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States  whicli  saw  lit  to  authorize  and 
cherish  it.  There  was  no  excitement, 
no  menace,  no  fury.  South  CaroHna 
and  Georgia,  of  course,  opposed  the 
prayer,  hut  in  parliamentary  lan- 
guage. It  i&  noteworthy,  that  among 
those  who  leaned  furthest  toward  the 
petitioners  were  Messrs.  Parker  and 
Page,  of  Virginia — the  latter  in  due 
time  her  Governor.  They  urged,  not 
that  the  prayer  should  he  granted, 
but  that  the  memorial  be  referred, 
and  respectfully  considered. 


Vermont  framed  a  State  Constitu- 
tion iu  1777,  and  embodied  in  it  a 
Bill  of  Eights,  whereof  the  first  arti- 
cle precluded  Slavery. 

Massachusetts  framed  a  eonetitu- 
tion  in  1780,  wherein  was  embodied 
a  Declaration  of  Eights,  affirming 
that 

"AH  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  and 
have  certain  natural,  essential,  and  iiialienar 
ble  righta,  among  whicli  are  the  right  of 
enjoying  and  defending  their  lives  and  liber- 
ties, and  that  of  acquiring,  posseasing,  and 
protecting  property." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  that  State, 
upon  the  first  case  arising  which  in- 
volved the  question,  decided  that  this 
provision  had  abolished  Slavery. 

New  Hampshire  was,  in  like  man- 
ner, held  to  have  abolished  Slavery 
by  her  Constitution,  framed  in  1783. 

Pennsylvania  passed  a  Gradual 
Emancipation.  Act,  March  1,  1780, 
All  persons  born  in  that  State  after 
that  day,  were  to  be  free  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight. 

Ehode  Island  provided  by  law  that 
all  pereons  bom  in  that  State  after 
March,  1784,  should  be  free. 

Connecticut,  in  1784,  passed  ar 
act  providing  for  gradual  Abolition, 
She  had  still  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  slaves  in  1790, 


New  York  provided  for  Gradual 
Emancipation  m  1799.  In  1817,  a 
further  act  was  pa^ed,  decreeing  that 
there  should  he  no  Slavery  in  the 
State  after  the  4th  of  July,  1827. 
Ten  thousand  slaves  were  set  free  at 
once  by  this  act. 

New  Jersey  passed  an  act,  in  1804, 
designed  to  put  an  end  to  Slavery. 
It  was  so  very  gradual  in  its  opera- 
tion, that  the  census  of  1840  reported 
six  hundred  and  seventy-four  slaves 
as  still  held  in  that  State. 

The  frequently  reiterated  Southern 
assertion  that  the  Northern  States 
"  sold  their  slaves  to  the  South,  and 
th&n  abolished  Slavery,"  is  abundant- 
ly refuted.  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  doubtless  most  other  States,  by 
their  acts  of  emancipation,  imposed 
severe  penalties  on  the  exportation 
of  slaves.  Delaware,  though  a  Slave 
State,  long  since  did,  and  still  does, 
the  same. 

The  North  emerged  from  the  Mis- 
souri struggle  chafed  and  mortified. 
It  felt  that,  with  Eight  and  Power 
both  on  its  side,  it  had  been  badly 
beaten,  through  the  treachery  of  cei> 
tain  of  its  own  representative,  whom 
it  proceeded  to  deal  with  accordingly. 
Few,  indeed^^ardly  one — of  those 
Northern  members  who  had  sided 
with  the  South  in  that  struggle  were 
reelected.  That  lesson  given,  what 
more  could  be  done?  Missouri  was 
in  the  Union,  and  could  not  be  turned 
out.  Arkansas  was  organized  as  a 
Slave  Territory,  and  would  in  due 
time  become  a  Slave  State.  "What 
nse  in  protracting  an  agitation  which 
had  no  longer  a  definite  object  2  Mr, 
Monroe  had  just  been  reelected  Presi- 
I  dent,  and  the  harmony  of  the  party 
I  would  be  disturbed  by  pei-mittmg 
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the  feud  to  become  cbronic.  Those 
wbo  perpetuated  it  would  be  most 
unlikely  to  share  bounteously  in  the 
distribution  of  Federal  offices  and 
honors.  Then  a  new  Presidential 
contest  began  to  loom  up  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  all  manner  of  speculations 
were  current,  and  hopes  were  buoy- 
ant, with  regard  to  it.  Yet  more : 
the  Cotton  culture  w^  rapidly  ex- 
panding, and  with  it  Southern  trade, 
bringing  the  N'orthern  seaports  raoi'e 
and  more  under  their  sway. 

There  had  been  an  effort,  in  1817, 
to  secure  the  passage  through  Con- 
gress of  a  more  effective  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  which  wae  defeated,  after 
a  most  spirited  discussion.  In  1826 
(March  9th),  the  subject  of  Slavery 
was  brought  before  the  House  by  Mr. 
Edward  Everett — -then  a  new  and 
very  young  member  from  Massachu- 
setts— who  incidentally  eTOresaed  his 
hostility  to  all  projects  of  violent  Abo- 
lition, hia  readiness  to  shoulder  a  mus- 
ket to  put  down  a  slave  insurrection, 
and  his  conviction,  with  regard  to 
Slavery,  that,  "while  it  subsists, 
■where  it  subsists,  its  dutisa  are  pre- 
supposed and  sanctioned  byreligion," 
etc.,  etc.  But  this  strange  outbuilt, 
instead  of  being  gratefully  hailed  and 
welcomed,  was  repelled  and  reprobat- 


ed by  the  South.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Tennessee,  though  himself  a  slave- 
holder, pointedly  dissented  from  it, 
Mr.  C.  0,  Oambreleng,  of  New  York, 
(a  North  Carolinian  by  birth  and 
training),  said: 

"  The  gentleman  from  JTasaachosetta  has 
gone  too  far.  He  haa  expressed  opinions 
whicb.  ought  not  to  escape  an  ini  ad  version. 
I  heard  them  with  great  snrpriao  and  regret. 
I  was  astonished  to  bear  him  declai-c  that 
Slavery— domeatio  Slavery — say  what  you 
will,  is  a  condition  of  life,  aa  well  as  any 
other,  to  he  juatifled  by  morality,  religion, 
and  mtemational  law,"  etc.,  etc. 

And  John  Kandolph,  of  Virginia 
— himself  a  life^long  slaveholder  and 
opponent  of  the  Worth — saw  fit  to 
say: 

"Sir,  I  envy  neither  the  head  nor  the 
heart  of  that  man  from  the  North,  who  rises 
here  to  defend  Slavery  npon  principle." 

So  that,  so  late  as  1826,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  essential  righteousness  and 
beneficence  of  Slavery  had  not  yet 
been  accepted  in  any  quarter,' 


Virginia,  in  18* 
Convention  of  her  people  to  revise 
their  Constitution,  Ex-President 
James  Monroe'  was  chosen  to  preside, 
and  was  conducted  to  the  chair  by 
ex-President  James  Madison  and 
Chief  Justice    M-ftrshalL     The   first 


'  Roger  Brooke  Taney — late  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States — in  defending  aa  a  lawyer  in 
1818,  before  a,  Maryland  court  Rev  J'Kob  G-ru 
ber,  charged  with  anti-Slavery  nculcat  ona  and 
acta,  thua  happily  aet  forth  the  old  Revoluli  n 
ary  idea  of  Slavery,  and  the  obl^it  ona  it  mi 
poaaa: 

"  A  hard  neceaaity,  indeed,  compels  us  to  en 
dure  the  evils  of  Slavery  for  i  t  me  It  waa 
imposed  upon  ua  by  another  nation,  while  yet 
we  were  in  a  atate  of  colonial  vassalage.  It  can- 
not be  easily  or  suddenly  removed.  Tet,  while 
it  contjnuea,  it  is  a  blot  on  our  national  charac- 
ler,  and  every  real  lover  of  freedom  confidently 
hopes  that  it  will  be  effectually,  though  it  must 
be  gradually,  wiped  away,  and  earnestly  loota 
for  the  means  by  wliich 


may  be  attained.  And,  until  it  shaU  be  accom- 
plished until  the  time  come  when  we  can  point 
without  a  btuah  to  the  language  held  in  Uie 
Declarat  on  of  Independence,  every  friend  of 
humanity  will  aset  to  lighten  the  galling  chain 
of  blavery,  and  better,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  the  wretched  condition  of  the  slave." 

'  \.t  Richmond,  October  6th. 

'  Mr.  Monroe,  in  a  apeech  (November  2d),  on 
the  Basis  of  Eepresentalion,  said,  incidentally  of 
Slavery; 

"ITo  imputation  can  bo  cast  on  Virginia  io 
this  matter.  She  did  ah  that  it  was  in  her  power 
to  do  to  prevent  the  f-xknsion  of  Slavery,  and  to 
mitigate  its  evils  so  far  as  she  could." 
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earnest  collision  was  on  tlie  WhiU 
Bads,  so  called— that  is,  on  tlie  pro- 
position that  representation  and  po- 
litical power  should  be  apportioned 
to  the  several  counties  on  the  basis 
of  their  White  population  alone.  The 
Committee  on  the  Legislative  depart- 
ment decided  in  favor  of  the  White 
Basis  by  13  to  11— James  Madison's 
vote  giving  that  side  the  majority ; 
but  he  voted  also  against  the  White 
Ba^is  for  the  Senate,  mating  a  tie  on 
that  point.  A  strong  excitement 
having  arisen  on  this  c[uestion,  Gen- 
eral Kobert  B.  Taylor,  of  Norfolk,  an 
advocate  of  the  White  Basis,  resigned, 
and  his  seat  was  filled  by  Hugh  E, 
Grigsby,  of  opposite  views.  At 
length,*  the  Convention  came  to  a 
vote,  on  the  proposition  of  a  Mr. 
Green,  of  Culpepper,  that  the  White 
Basis  be  stricken  out,  and  the  Feder- 
al Basis  (the  white  inhabitants  with 
"  tliree-tifths  of  all  other  persons") 
be  substituted.  This  was  defeated — 
Teas  47  (including  Grigsby  afore- 
said) ;  Nays  49 — every  delegate  vot- 
ing. Among  the  Yeas  were  ex- 
President  Madison,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  Benjamin  Wattins  Leigh, 
Philip  P.  Barbour,  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  William  B.  Giles,- John 
Tyler,  etc.  Among  the  Nays  {for 
the  White  Basis)  were  ex-President 
Monroe,  Philip  Doddridge,  Charles 
P.  Mercer,  Chapman  Johnson,  Lewis 
Summers,  etc.  As  a  rule,  Western 
(comparatively  Pree)  Virginia  voted 


for  the  White  Basis,  with  some  help 
from  the  East ;  and  it  was  computed 
that  the  majority  represented  403,631 
of  Free  Population,  and  the  minority 
but  280,000.  But  the  minority  was 
strong  in  intellect,  in  numbers,  and 
in  resolution,  and  it  fought  desperate- 
ly through  weeks  of  earnest  debate 
and  sMllful  maneuvering.  President 
Monroe,  in  December,  resigned  the 
chair,  and  his  seat,  and  his  constit- 
uents offered  the  latter  to  General  E. 
B.  Taylor  aforesaid,  who  declined, 
when  it  was  given  to  a  Mr,  Osborne, 
Finally,  a  proposition  by  Mr.  Upshur 
(afterward  Secretary  of  State)  was  so 
amended,  on  motion  of  Mr,  Gordon, 
as  to  prescribe,  arbitrarily,  that  thir- 
teen Senators  should  be  apport;ioned 
to  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  nineteen  to  those  east  of  it,  with 
a  corresponding  allotment  of  Dele- 
gates in  four  parcels  to  the  various 
natural  divisions  of  the  State,  and 
was  carried  by  55  Teas  to  41  Nays— 
a  motion  that  the  Senate  apportion- 
ment be  based  on  Federal  numbers, 
and  that  for  the  House  on  the  White 
population,  having  hrst  been  voted 
down — 48  to  48.  So  the  effort  of 
the  West,  and  of  the  relatively  non- 
slaveholding  sections  of  Virginia,  to 
wrest  pohtical  power  from  the  slave- 
holding  oligarchy  of  the  tide-water 
counties,  was  defeated,  despite  the 
sanguine  promise  at  the  outset ;  and 
the  Old  Dominion  sunk  again  into 
the    arms     of    the    negro-breeders,' 


'November  IGtli. 

'  Hezekiah  Nilea,  in  his  WeeklT/  Regialer  of  Oc- 
tober 31,  1829,  Uma  forcibly  depicted  the  mo- 
mentouB  issues  for  Virginia  and  the  country, 
then  hinging  on  the  strugglB  in  Richmond: 

"ViEGiKiA  CoNVBSTiOH*— The  Committees 
havingchieflyreported,  'thetugof  war'  between 
the  'old  lights'  and  the  new  haa  commenced ;  and 
the  question  13  to  be  settled  whether  trees  and 
stones,  and  arbitrary  divisiona   of  land,  with 


almost  as  Beoseleaa  herds  of  blade  elarea,  or  the 
free,  tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  State,  shall 
have  political  power.  Very  important  events 
will  grow  out  of  this  convention,  and  their  effect 
will  not  be  confined  to  Vii^nift.  We  hope  and 
believe,  that  the  free  whil*  population  of  the 
State  will  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Jjegislature — 
Indeed,  it  cannot  be pnpatoj- without  it;  but  per- 
haps the  Senate  may  he  apportioned  according 
to  'federal  numbers,'  inwhidi  three-fifths  of  lie 
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Some  jears  later  (in  1831-2),  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  slave  insurrection  in 
Southampton  county,  known  aa  Nat. 
Turner's,  her  people  were  aroused  to 
a  fresh  and  vivid  conception  of  the 
perils  and  evils  of  Slavery,  and  her 
Legislature,  for  a  time,  seemed  on  the 
point  of  inaugurating  a  system  of 
Gradual  Emancipation ;  hut  the  im- 
pulse was  finally,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, overborne.  Several  who  have 
since  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Slave- 
holders' Kebellion — among  them  Jas, 
0.  raulkner,  late  Minister  to  Eng- 
land— at  that  time  spoke  earnestly 
and  forcibly  for  Emancipation,  as  an 
imperative  necessity.  And  this  is 
noteworthy  as  the  last  serious  effort 
by  the  politicians  of  any  Slave  State' 
to  rid  her  of  the  giant  curse,  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Slaveholders'  Re- 
bellion. 

Benjamin  LmsDr  deserves  the  high 
honor  of  ranking  as  the  pioneer  of 
direct   and  distinctive  Anti-Slavery 


in  America.  Many  who  lived  before 
and  cotemporary  with  him  were  Ab- 
olitionists ;  but  he  was  the  first  of  our 
countrymen  who  devoted  his  life  and 
all  his  powers  exclusively  to  the  cause 
of  the  slave.  Born  in  Sussex  connty. 
New  Jersey,  January-  4,  1789,  of 
Quaker  parents,  whose  ancestors  for 
several  generations  had  Hved  and  died 
in  this  country,  he  injured  himself, 
while  still  a  mere  boy,  by  excessive 
labor  on  his  father's  farm,  incurring 
thereby  a  partial  loss  of  hearing,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  Shght  in 
frame  and  below  the  common  hight, 
unassuming  in  manner  and  gentle  in 
spirit,  he  gave  to  the  cause  of  Emanci- 
pation neither  wealth,  nor  eloquence, 
nor  lofty  abilities,  for  he, had  them 
not;  but  his  courage,  perseverance, 
and  devotion  were  unsurpassed ;  and 
these  combined  to  render  him  a  for- 
midable, though  disregarded  if  not 
despised,  antagonist  to  our  national 
crime.  Leaving  his  father's  farm  at 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  wandered 


If  the  latter  maj  stand  aa 
the  departing  power  of  the 
oli  liglits,  ive  would  let  them  bave  it — in  a  few 
years,  under  a  liberal  ConatltutioD,  the  free  pop- 
ulation of  middle  and  western  Virginia  ■will  be 
so  iQcreasei),  tbaC  the  power  in  the  Senate,  de- 
iiTed  from  slarea,  will  not  be  injuriously  felt. 
And  then  will  the  tacticians,  who  have  kept  Vir- 
ginia back  half  a  century,  compared  willi  New 
York  and  Pennaylrania,  disappear,  and  give 
place  to  praciical  men — then  will  tca&a  and  ca- 
nals be  made,  domestic  m^iufactures  encour- 
aged, and  a  free  and  virtuous  and  laborious,  peo- 
ple give  wealth  and  power  and  security  to  the 
commonwealtn — the  'old  families,'  aa  Ihey  are 
called — persons  much  partaking  of  the  character 
of  the  old  nobility  of  France,  imbecile  and  incor- 
rigible— pass  away,  and  a  healthful  and  happy, 
bold  and  intelligent  middle  class  rise  up  to 
sweeten  and  invigorate  society,  by  rendering 
labor  honorable;  and  Ejehmond  will  cot  any 
longer  be  ai,l  Tirginia,  as  a  distinguisbed  gen- 
tleman used  to  proclajni,  in  matters  of  politics 
or  policy.  The  moral  effects  of  these  things  oyer 
the  slave  population  of  Virginia^  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent Sti^s,  are  hardly  io  be  calculated.  The 
presence  of  numerous  slaves  is  incompatible 
vrith  that  of  a  numerous  free  population ;  and  it 
is  shown  that  the  labor  of  the  latter,  in  all  the 


important  operations  of  agriculture  or  the  arts, 
eicept  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  rice  (aa  at  preset  carried  on),  is  the  cheap- 
est and  the  best.  And  in  truth,  it  wpuld  not 
perJiaps  be  strMuii^  the  facta  too  far,  to  express 
an  opinion,  that  the  greatest  question  before  tie 
Virginia  convendon  is,  the  perpetual  duration 
of  negro  slavery,  or  the  increase 
and  free  white  populatiao." 

'In  1849,  when  Eentucky  revised  her  State 
Oonatltution,  Henry  Clay  formally  renewed  the 
appeal  in  favor  of  Gradual  Emancipation,  which 
he  had  made,  when  a  very  young  man,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  organization  as  a  State;  but  the 
response  from  the  people  was  feeble  and  inefiect- 
ive.  Delaware  has  repeatedly  endeavored  to 
rid  herself  of  Slavery  by  legislation;  but  parti- 
san Democracy  has  uniformly  opposed  and  de- 
feated every  movement  looking  to  this  end.  She, 
though  slaveholding,  has  for  siity  years  or  more 
been  truly,  emphatically,  a  Border  State.  Sla- 
very has  only  been  kept  so  long  alive  within  her 
limits  for  the  benefit,  and  by  tlie 
efforts,  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  1 
dently  near  its  end. 
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westward  to  "WTieeling,  Virginia, 
where,  during  the  next  four  years, 
he  learned  the  trade  of  a  saddler, 
and  gained  an  insight  into  the  cruel- 
ties and  villainies  of  slaveholding — 
Wheeling  being  at  that  time  a  great 
thoroughfare  for  negro-traders  and 
their  prey  on  their  route  from  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  to  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi. Before  he  made  Wheeling 
his  home,  he  had  spent  some  time  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  whither  he 
returned  after  learning  his  trade, 
and  remained  there  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  married  a  young  wo- 
man of  like  spirit  to  his  own.  He 
then,  after  a  long  visit  to  his  father 
in  New  Jersey,  settled  at  St.  Olairs- 
ville,  Ohio,  near  Wheeling,  and 
opened  a  shop,  hy  which  in  four 
years  he  made  about  three  thousand 
dollars  above  his  expenses,  and,  with 
a  loving  wife  and  two  children,  was 
as  happy  and  contented  vrith  his  lot 
as  any  man  need  be- 
But  the  impression  made  on  his 
mind  hy  his  experiences  of  Slavery 
in  "Wheeling  could  not  be  shaken  off 
nor  resisted.  In  the  year  1815,  when 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  organized 
an  anti-Slavery  association  known 
as  the  "Union  Humane  Society," 
whereof  the  first  meeting  w^  held 
at  his  own  house,  and  conaisted  of 
but  five  or  six  persons.  Within  a  few 
months,  its  numbers  were  swelled  to 
four  or  five  hundred,  and  included 
the  best  and  most  prominent  citizens 
of  Belmont  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties, lundy  wrote  an  appeal  to  phi- 
lanthropists on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
which  was  first  printed  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1816,  being  his  twenty-sev- 
enth birthday.  Short  and  simple  as 
it  was,  it  contained  the  germ  of  the 
entire   anti-Slavery  movement.     A 


weekly  journal  entitled  The  Philan- 
thropist was  soon  after  started  at 
Mount  Pleasant  by  Charles  Osborne; 
and  Lundy,  at  the  editor's  invitation, 
contributed  to  its  columns,  mainly  hy 
selections.  In  a  few  months,  he  was 
urged  by  Osborne  to  join  him  in  the 
newspaper  enterprise,  and  finally  con- 
sented to  do  so,  removing  to  Mount 
Pleasant.  Meantime,  he  made  a  voy- 
to  St.  Louis  in  a  flat-boat  to  dis- 
s  of  his  stock  of  saddlery.  Arriv- 
ing at  that  city  in  the  fall  of  1819, 
when  the  whole  region  was  convulsed 
by  the  Missouri  Question,  he  was 
impelled  to  write  on  the  side  there 
unpopular  in  the  journals  of  the  day. 
His  speculation  proved  unfortunate 
—the  whole  West,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  country,  being  then  involved 
in  a  commercial  convulsion,  with 
trade  stagnant  and  almost  every  one 
bankrupt.  He  returned  to  his  home 
on  foot  during  the  ensning  winter, 
having  been  absent  nearly  two  years, 
and  lost  all  he  was  worth. 

Meantime,  Osborne,  tired  of  his 
thankless  and  profitless  vocation,  had 
sold  out  his  establishment,  and  it  had 
been  removed  to  Jonesborough,  Ten- 
nessee, where  his  newspaper  took  the 
title  of  The  Emancipator.  Lundy 
removed,  as  Jie  had  purp<raed,  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  there  started, 
in  January,  1821,  a  monthly  entitled 
The  Genius  of  Universal  Emanci- 
pation. He  commenced  it  with  six 
subscribere ;  himself  ignorant  of  print- 
ing and  vrithout  materials;  having 
his  work  done  at  SteubenvUle,  twenty 
miles  distant ;  traveling  thither  fre- 
quently on  foot,  and  returning  with 
his  edition  on  his  back.  Tour  months 
later,  he  had  a  very  considerable  sub- 
scription list.  About  this  time,  Elihu 
Embree,  who  had  started  The  Eman- 
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dpator  in  Tennessee,  died,  and  Lundy 
■n-as  urged  to  go  thither,  unite  the 
two  journals,  and  print  them  himeelf 
from  the  materiala  of  The  Emandpa- 
tor.  He  consented,  and  made  tlie 
journey  of  eight  hundred  miles,  one- 
half  on  foot  and  the  rest  by  water. 
At  Joneshorough,  he  learned  the  art 
of  printing,  and  was  soon  issuing  a 
weekly  newspaper  beside  The  Genius, 
and  a  monthly  agricultural  work.  He 
removedhisfamilyafew months  later, 
and  East  Tennessee  was  thencefor- 
ward his  home  for  nearly  three  years, 
daring  which  The  Oenim  of  Univer- 
sal Emcmevpation^im  the  onlydistinc- 
tively  and  exclusively  anti-Slavery  pe- 
riodical issued  in  the  United  States, 
constantly  increasing  in  circulation 
and  influence.  And,  though  often 
threatened  with  personal  assault,  and 
once  shut  up  in  a  private  room  with 
two  ruffians,  who  undertook  to  bully 
him  into  some  concession  by  a  flour- 
ish of  deadly  weapons,  he  was  at  no 
time  siibjected  to  mob  violence  or 
legal  prosecution. 

In  the  winter  of  1823-4,  the  first 
American  Convention  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  Lundy  made  the  journey 
of  six  hundred  miles  and  back  on 
purpose  to  attend  it.  During  his 
tour,  he  decided  on  transferring  his 
establishment  to  Baltimore ;  and,  in 
the  summer  of  182i,  knapsack  on 
shoulder,  he  set  out  on  foot  for  that 
city.  On  the  way,  he  delivered,  at 
Deep  Creek,  North  Carolina,  his  first 
public  address  against  Slavery.  He 
Bpoke  in  a  beautiful  grove,  near  the 
Friends'  meeting-house  at  that  place, 
directly  after  divine  worahip ;  and  the 
audience  were  so  well  satisfied  that 
they  invited  him  to  speak  again,  in 
their  place  of  worship.     Before  thia 


second  meeting  adjourned,  an  anti- 
Slavery  society  was  formed ;  and  ho 
proceeded  to  hold  fifteen  or  tweuty 
similar  meetings  at  other  places  with- 
in that  State.     In  one  instance,  he 
spoke  at  a  house-raising ;  in  another, 
at  a  militia  muster.     Here  an  anti- 
Slavery  society  of  fourteen  members 
was  thereupon  formed,  with  the  cap- 
tain of  the  militia  company  for  its 
President.     One  of  his  meetings  was 
held  at  Ealeigh,  the  capital.     Before 
he  had  left  the  State,  he  had  organ- 
ized twelve  or  fourteen  Abolition  So- 
cieties.    He   continued  his  journey 
through   Virginia,    holding    severaL 
meetings,  and  organizing  societies — 
of  course,   not  very  numerous,  nor 
composed  of  the  most  influential  per- 
sons.    It  is  probable  that  his  Quaker 
brethren  supplied  him  with  introduc- 
tions from  place  to  place,  and  that 
his  meetings  were  held  at  the  points 
where   violent  opposition   was   least 
likely  to  be  offered. 

He  reached  Baltimore  about  the  1st 
of  October,  and  issued  on  the  10th 
No.  1  of  "Niolume  lY.  of  the  "  Ge- 
nius," which  continued  to  be  well  sup- 
ported, though  receiving  little  encou- 
ragement from  Baltimore  itself  A 
year  afterward,  it  began  to  be  issued 
weekly. 

Lundy  visited  Hayti  in  the  latter 
part  of  1825,  in  order  to  make  ai^ 
rangements  there  for  the  reception  of 
a  number  of  slaves,  whose  masters 
were  willing  to  emancipate  them  on 
condition  of  their  removal  from  the 
country— m  fact,  were  not  allowed, 
by  the  laws  of  their  respective  States, 
to  tree  them  otherwise.  Being  de- 
tained longer  than  he  had  expected, 
he  was  met,  on  his  return  to  Balti- 
more, with  tidings  of  the  death  of  hia 
wife,  after  giving  birth  to  twins,  and 
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hastened  to  his  dwelling  to  find  it  en- 
tirely deserted,  his  five  cliUdreii  hav- 
ing' been     distributed     among    his 
friends.     In  that  hour  of  intense  af- 
fliction, he  renewed  his  solemn  vow 
to  devote  his  entire  energies  to  the 
canse  of  the  slave,  and  to  efforts  de- 
signed to  awaken  his  countrymen  to  a 
sense  of  their  responsibility  and  their 
danger.     In  1838,  he  traveled  east- 
ward,  lecturing   and  soliciting  suh- 
scribers  to  his  "Genius,"  and  calling, 
in   Kew  York,  on  Arthur  Tappan, 
William   Goodell,   and    other    anti- 
Slavery  men.     At  Boston,  he  could 
hear  of  no  Abolitionists,  but  made 
the   acquaintance,   at  his   boarding- 
house,  of  "William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
a  fellow-boarder,  whose  attention  had 
not  previously  been   drawn  to  the 
Slavery   question,   but   who   readily 
embraced  his  views.     He  visited  suc- 
cessively most  of  the  clergymen  of 
Boston,  and  induced  eight  of  them, 
belonging  to  various  sects,  to  meet 
Mm.     All  of  them,  on  explanation, 
approved  his  labors,  and  subscribed 
for  his  periodical ;  and,  i«  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  they  aided  him  to  hold 
an  anti-Slavery  meeting,  which  was 
largely  attended.     At  the  close  of  his 
remarks,  several  clergymen  expressed 
a  general  concurrence  in  his  views. 
He   extended  his   jonrney  to  New 
Hampshire     and    Maine,    lecturing 
■where  he  could,  and  obtaining  some 
encouragement.      He  spoke   also  in 
the  principal  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut ;  and, 
on  his  homeward  route,  traversed  the 
State   of   New    York,   speaking    at 


Poughkeepsie,  Albany,'  Lockport, 
Utica,  and  Buffalo,  reaching  Balti- 
more late  in  October. 

Lundy  made  at  least  one  other 
visit  to  Hayti,  to  colonize  emancipat- 
ed slaves ;  was  beaten  nearly  to  death 
in  Baltimore  by  a  slave-trader,  on 
whose  conduct  he  had  commented  in 
terms  which  seemed  disrespectful  to 
the  profession ;  was  flattered  by  the 
judge's  assurance,  when  the  trader 
came  to  he  tried  for  the  assault,  that 
"  he  [L.]  had  got  nothing  more  than 
he  deserved  ;"  and  he  made  two  long 
journeys  through  Texas,  to  the  Mexi- 
can departments  across  the  Eio 
Grande,  in  quest  of  a  suitable  lo- 
cation on  which  to  plant  a  colony 
of  freed  blacks  from  the  United 
States,  but  without  success.  He 
traveled  in  good  part  on  foot,  ob- 
serving the  strictest  economy,  and 
supporting  himself  by  working  at 
saddlery  and  harness-mending,  from 
place  to  place,  as  circumstances  re- 
quu:ed.  Meantime,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  remove  his  paper  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington ;  and  final- 
ly (in  1836),  to  Philadelphia,  where 
it  was  entitled  Ths  National  In- 
quvrer^  and  at  last  merged  into  The 
Pennsylvania  Freerrmi.  His  colo- 
nizing enterpHse  took  him  to  Mon- 
clova,  Comargo,  Monterey,  Matamo- 
ras,  and  Victoria,  in  Mexico,  and  con- 
sumed the  better  part  of  several 
years,  closing  in  1835.  He  also  made 
a  visit  to  the  settlements  in  Canada, 
of  fugitives  from  American  Slavery, 
to  inquire  into  the  welfare  of  their 
mhabitants.      On  the  17th  of  May, 


s  Lundy'a  brief  journal  of  this  tour  haa  been 
preserved ;  and,  nest  to  an  entry  running—''  On 
the  35th  I  arrived  at  NorthampKin,  Masa.,  after 
9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  called  at  three 
taverns  before  I  could  get  lodgings  or  poUte 
treatment"— we  find  the  followir^: 


'•Septen^>er  6ift— At  Albany,  I  made  some  ac- 
quaintances, i^ifmrfftrapisfa  are  the  slowest  crea- 
lires  breaSiing.     Thf-y  think  forty  Urns  before  they 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  tlio  little  Quaker 
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183S,  at  the  burning  by  a  mob  of 
Pennsylvania  Hall^built  by  Aboli- 
tionists, because  they  could  be  heard 
in  no  other— his  little  property,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  papers,  books, 
clothes,  etc.,  -which  had  been  collected 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  that  Hall, 
■with  a  view  to  his  migration  west- 
ward, was  totally  destroyed.  In  July, 
he  started  for  Illinois,  where  his  chil- 
dren then  resided,  and  reached  them 
in  the  September  following.  He 
planted  himself  at  Lowell,  La  Salle 
county,  gathered  his  offspring  about 
him,  purchased  a  printing-office,  and 
renewed  the  issues  of  his  "  Genius," 
But  in  August,  1839,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  prevailing  fever,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  in  the 
51st  year  of  his  age.  Thus  closed 
the  record  of  one  of  the  most  heroic, 
devoted,  unselfish,  courageous  lives, 
that  has  ever  been  lived  on  this  con- 
tinent.'" 

WiLLiAH  Lloyd  Gakkison,  bom  in 
obscurity  and  indigence,  at  Newbury- 
port,  Massachusetts,  in  1805,  and 
educated  a  printer,  after  having  tried 
his  boyish  hand  at  shoe-making,  wood- 
sawing,  and  cabinet-making,  started 
The  Free  Press^  in  his  native  place, 
directly  upon  attaining  his  majority ; 
but  Newburyport  was  even  then  a 
slow  old  town,  and  his  enterprise  soon 
proved  nnsneeessfiil.  He  migrated 
to  Boston,  worked  a  few  months  as 
a  journeyman  printer,  and  then  be- 
came editor  of  The  JVational  PhUan- 
thropisi,  an  oi^an  of  the  Temperance 
movement.  He  left  this  early  in  1828, 
to  become  editor,  at  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, of  The  Journal  of  the  Times,  a 
"  I^ational  EepubUcan"  gazette,  and 
about  the  ablest  and  most  interesting 


newspaper  ever  issued  in  that  State, 
Though  earnestly  devoted  to  the  re- 
election of  John  Quincy  Adams,  as 
President,  it  gave  a  hearty  support 
to  the  Temperance,  Anti-Slavery,  and 
other  Eeform  projects,  and  promoted 
the  extensive  circulation  and  signar 


ture  of  memorials  to 


urgmg 


the  banishment  of  Slavery  from  the 
District  of  Columbia.  But  its  pa- 
tronage was  unequal  to  its  merits ; 
and,  Mr.  Adams  having  been  defeats 
ed,  its  pubhcation  was  soon  afterward 
discontinued. 

Mr.  Garrison  was,  abont  this  time, 
visited  by  Lundy,  and  induced  to 
join  him  in  the  editorship  of  The 
Genius  at  Baltimore,  whither  he  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  in  the  Autumn 
of  1829.  Lundy  had  ^)een  a  zealous 
supporter  of  Adams;  and,  under  his 
auspices,  a  single  Emancipation  can- 
didate for  the  Legislature  had  been 
repeatedly  presented  in  Baltimore, 
receiving,  at  one  election,  more  than 
nine  hundred  votes.  Garrison,  in 
his  first  issue,  insisted  on  immediate 
and  unconditional  Emancipation  as 
the  right  of  the  slave  and  the  duty  of 
the  master,  and  disclaimed  all  tem- 
porizing, all  make-shifts,  all  com- 
promises, condemning  Colonization, 
and  everything  else  that  involved 
or  implied  affiliation  or  sympathy 
with  slaveholders.  Having,  at 
length,  denounced  the  coastwise 
slave-trade  between  Baltimore  and 
New  Orleans  as  "  domestic  piracy," 
and  stigmatized  by  name  certain 
Baltimoreans  concerned  therein,  he 
was  indicted  for  "  a  gross  and  mali- 
cious Hbel"  on  those  worthies,  con- 
victed, sentenced  to  pay  fifty  dollars' 
fine  and  costs,  and,  in  default  there- 
of, committed  to  jail.     A  j 


'"  Condensed  from  the  "  Life  of  Benjamin  Lundy,"  ky  Thomas  Earle. 
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in  tehalf  of  one  of  these 
persons  of  $1,000  and  coats  was  li 
wise  obtained  against  him  on  a  civil 
suit,  but  never  enforced.  He  remain- 
ed forty-nine  days  in  prison,  during 
which  his  case  excited  mnch  sympa- 
thy, a  protest  against  his  incarcera- 
tion having  been  issued  hy  the  Manu- 
mission Society  of  North  Carohna. 
At  length,  the  fine  and  costs  were 
paid  by  Arthur  Tappan,  then  a 
wealthy  and  generous  'New  Tork 
merchant,  who  anticipated,  by  a  few 
days,  a  similar  act  meditated  by  Hen- 
ry Clay.  Separating  himself  from 
Lundy  and  The  Genius,  Mr.  Garri- 
son now  proposed  the  publication  of 
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City ;  but,  after  traveling  and  lec- 
turing through  the  great  cities,  and 
being  prevented  by  violence  irom 
spewing  in  Baltimore,  he  concluded 
to  issue  his  journal  from  Boston  in- 
stead of  "Washington;  and  the  first 
number  of  The  LUeraior  appeared 
accordingly  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1830.  It  was,  from  the  outset,  as 
thorough-going  as  its  editor ;  and  its 
motto—"  Our  Country  is  the  World 
—Our  Countrymen  are  aU  Mankind" 
— truly  denoted  its  character  and 
spirit.  "  No  Union  with  slaveholders" 
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was  adopted  as  a  principle  some 
years  later ;  as  was  the  doctrine  that 
"  The  [Federal]  Constitution  is  a 
covenant  with  death,  and  an  agree- 
ment with  hell."  To  wage  against 
Slavery  an  uncompromising,  unre- 
lenting war,  asking  no  quarter  and 
giving  none— to  regard  and  proclaim 
the  equal  and  infdienable  rights  of 
every  innocent  human  being  as  infe- 
rior or  subordinate  to  those  of  no 
other,  and  to  repudiate  aU  creeds,  all 
alleged  revelations,  rituals,  constitu- 
tions, governments,  parties,  politics, 
that  reject,  defy,  or  ignore  this  fun- 
damental truth— such  is  and  has  been 
the  distinctive  idea  of  the  numerical- 
ly small,  but  able  and  thoroughly 
earnest  class,  known  as  "  GaniBoni- 
am."  "  They  for  many  years  gener- 
ally declined,  and  some  of  them  still 
decline,  to  vote,  deeming  the  Gov- 
ernment and  all  parties  so  profoundly 
corrupted  by  Slavery,  that  no  one 
could  do  so  without  dereliction  from 
principle  and  moral  defilement.  And, 
though  the  formal  and  definitive  sep- 
aration did  not  take  place  till  1839, 
the  ahenation  between  the  Garrisoni- 
ans  and  the  larger  number  of  Anti- 
Slavery  men  had  long  been  decided 
and  irremediable.     A  very  few  years. 


a.  Washington 


li "  The  broadest  and  most  far-sighted  intellect 
i3  utterly  unable  to  see  Oie  uWinate  consequen- 
oes  of  any  great  aocM  change.  Ask  yourself, 
OE  all  such,  occasions,  if  tliere  be  any  element  of 
T^ht  or  wroi^  in  the  question,  any  principle  of 
dear,  natural  justice,  that  turns  the  scale.  If 
ao  take  your  part  with  the  perfect  and  abstract 
riglit,  and  trust  Qod  to  see  that  it  shall  prove 
the  eipe^ent."— WemJea  PhiUips's  Speeches  and 
Lectares,  p.  18. 

"  The  time  has  been  when  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  reformer  t«  show  cause  why  he  offered  to 
disturb  the  quiet  of  the  world.  But,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  many  reforms  -which  have  been 
advocated,  and  which  have  more  or  lesssucceed- 
ed,  one  after  another — freedom  of  the  lower 
classes,  freedom  of  food,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  thought,  reform  in  penal  legislation, 
aud  a  thousand  other  matterB — it  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  proved  oonclusively,  that  govern- 


ment commenced  in  usurpatioi 
that  liberty  aud  civUization,  at  present,  are  noth- 
ing else  than  the  fragments  of  rights  which  the 
scaffold  and  the  stake  have  wrung  from  the 
strong  hands  of  the  usurpers.  Every  step  of 
progress  the  world  has  made  has  been  ftom 
scaffold  to  scaffold,  and  from  stake  to  stake.  It 
would  hardly  be  exaggeration  to  say,  that  all  the 
great  truths  relating  K  society  and  government 
have  been  first  heard  in  the  solemn  protests  ol 
martyred  patriotism,  or  the  loud  cries  of  crushed 
and  siarvlug  labor.  The  law  has  been  always 
wrong." — Jiid.,  p.  14. 

"  An  intelligent  democracy  says  of  Slavery  aa 
of  a  diurdi,  'This  is  justice  and  that  iniquity. 
The  track  of  God's  thunderbolt  is  a  stra)ght  line 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  Church  or  Stale 
that  cannot  stand  it,  must  get  out  of  the  way."— ■ 
im.,  p.  261. 
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dating  from  1832-3,  when  the  New 
England  and  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Societies  were  formed  re- 
spectively, sufficed  to  segregate  the 
American  opponents  of  Slavery  into 
four  general  divisions,  as  follows : 

1.  The  "  Garrisonians"  aforesaid. 

2.  The  members  of  the  "Liberty 
party,"  "  who,  regarding  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  essentially  anti-Slave- 
ry, swore  with  good  conscience  to 
uphold  it,  and  supported  only  can- 
didates who  were  distinctively,  deter- 
minedly, pre-eminently,  champions  of 
"  Liberty  for  all." 

3.  Yariona  small  sects  and  parties, 
which  occupied  a  middle  gronnd  be- 
tween the  above  positions ;  some  of 
the  sects  agreeing  with  the  latter  in 
interpreting  and  revering  the  Bible 
as  consistently  anti-Slavery,  while  re- 
fusing, mth  the  former,  to  vote. 

i.  A  large  and  eteadily  increas- 
ing class  who,  though  decidedly  anti- 


Slavery,  refused  either  to  withhold 
their  votes,  or  to  throw  them  away 
on  candidates  whose  election  was  im- 
possible, but  persisted  in  voting,  at 
nearly  every  election,  so  as  to  effect 
good  and  prevent  evil  to  the  extent 
of  their  power. 

An  artfiil  and  persistent  ignoring 
of  all  distinction  between  these  class- 
es, and  thus  covering  Abolitionists  in- 
discriminately with  odium,  as  hostile 
to  Christianity  and  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  long  the  most  effective 
weapon  in  the  armory  of  their  com- 
mon foes.  Thousands,  whose  con- 
sciences and  hearts  would  naturally 
have  drawn  them  to  the  side  of  hu- 
manity and  justice,  were  repelled  by 
vociferous  representations  that  to  do 
so  would  identify  them  with  the  "  dis- 
union" of  Wendell  Phillips,  the 
"  radicalism"  of  Henry  C.  Wright, 
and  the  "infidehty'.'  of  Piilsbury, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  Grarrison, 


THE  CHURCHES  AND  SLAYERT. 


We  have  seen  that  the  Revolution- 
ary era  and  the  Revolutionary  spirit 
of  our  country  were  profoundly  hos- 
tile to  Slavery,  and  that  they  were 
not  content  with  mere  protests 
against  an  evil  which  positive  efforts, 
determined  acts,  were  required  to 
remove.     Before  the  Revolution  in- 


deed, a  rehgious  opposition  to  Slave- 
ry, whereof  the  society  of  Christian 
Friends  or  Quakers  were  the  pio- 
neers, had  been  developed  both  in 
the  mother  country  and  in  her  colo- 
nies, George  Fox,  the  first  Quaker, 
bore  earnest  testimony,  so  early  as 
lOTl,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 


"Sundry  differences  respecting  "Woman's 
Eigbts" — whereof  the  Garriaoniaiis  were  SDanch 
aaaertera — and  other  incidental  questions,  were 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  rupture  between 
the  Gflrriaonians  and  the  political  Aboiitionlats, 
whereby  the  Americsn  Anti-Slavery  Sodety  was 
convulsed  by  the  secession  of  the  latter  in  1840 ; 


but  the  uitiln:tte  causes  of  the  rupture  were 
deeper  tlian  these.  Aa  a  body,  the  Garriaonians 
were  regarded  as  radical  in  politics  andheterodoi 
in  theolt^ ;  and  the  more  Orthodox,  conserva- 
tive, and  especially  the  clerical  Abolitionists,  in- 
creasingly disliked  the  odium  incited  by  the 
of  the  Garrisonian  leaders. 
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BarlDadoes,  against  tlio  prevalent  cni- 
eltj  and  inhumanity  with  -which  ne- 
gro slaves  were  then  treated  in  that 
island,  and  urged  their  gradual  eman- 
cipation.  His  letter  implies  that  some 
of  his  disciples  were  slaveholders.  Yet 
it  was  not  till  1727  that  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  whole  society  in  Lon- 
don declared  "  the  importing  of  ne- 
groes from  their  native  country  and 
relations,  by  Friends,  not  a  commend- 
alU  or  allowable  practice."    Nearly 
thirty  years  before,  the  yearly  meet- 
ing  in   Philadelphia  (1696)  toolr  a 
step  in  advance  of  this,  admonishing 
their  members  to  be  careful  not  to 
encourage   the  Iringing   in   of  any 
more  negroes,  and  that   those  who 
have   negroes   be   carefal   of  them, 
bring  them  to  meeting,  etc.,  etc.     It 
thus  appears  that  Quakers,  like  other 
Christians,  were  then  not  only  slave- 
holders, but  epgaged  in  the  Slave- 
Trade.    In  1754,  the  American  Qua^ 
kers  had  advanced  to  the  point  of 
publicly  recommending  their  Bocie- 
ties  to  "  advise  and  deal  with  such  as 
engage  in"  the  Slave-Trade.     Again : 
slaveholding  Quakers  were  urged— 
not  to  emancipate  their  slaves— but 
to  care  for  their  morals,  and  treat 
them  humanely.     The  British  Qua- 
kers came  up  to  this  mark  in  1758 — 
four  years  later ;  and  more  decidedly 
in  1761  and  1763.    In  1774,  the  Phil- 
adelphia meeting  directed  that  all 
persons  engaged  in  any  form  of  slave- 
trading  be  "  disowned ;"  and  in  1776 
took  the  decisive  and  final  step  by  di- 
recting "that  theoiwiCT'sof  slaves,  who 
refused  to  execute  tlie  proper  instru- 
ments for  giving  them  their  freedom, 
be  disowned  likewise."     This  blow 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.     In  1781, 
but  "one  case"  requiring  discipline 


under  this  head  was  reported ;  and 
in  1783,  it  duly  appeared  that  there 
were  no  slaves  owned  by  its  mem- 
bers.' The  coincidence  of  these  later 
dates  with  the  origin,  progress,  and 
close  of  our  Eevolutionary  struggle, 
is  noteworthy.  The  New  York  and 
Rhode  Island  yearly  meetings  passed 
almost  simultaneously  through  the 
same  stages  to  like  results;  that  of 
Virginia  pursued  a  like  course ;  but, 
meeting  greater  obstacles,  was  longer 
in  overcoming  them.  It  discouraged 
the  purchasing  o{  slaves  in  1166;  nr- 
gently  recommended  manumission  in 
1773 ;  yet,  so  late  as  1787,  its  annual 
reports  stated  that  some  members  still 
held  slaves.  But  it  is  understood  that 
Slavery  and  Quakerism,  throughout 
the  South,  had  very  little  communion 
or  sympathy  after  the  Involution, 
and  were  gradually  and  finally  di- 
vorced so  early  as  1800.  Ilence,  as 
Slavery  grew  stronger  and  more  in- 
tolerant there,  Quakerism  gradually 
faded  out ;  so  that  its  adherents  were 
probably  fewer  in  that  section  in 
1860  than  they  had  been  eighty  years 
before. 

Of  other  religious  denominations, 
none  of  the  more  important  and  popu- 
lar, which  date  back  to  the  earlier 
periods  of  oar  colonial  history,  can 
show  even  bo  fair  a  record  as  the 
above.  By  the  Koman  Catholics  and 
Protestant  Episcopahans,  generally, 
Slaveholding  has  never  been,  and  is 
not  yet,  considered  inconsistent  with 
piety,  and  a  blameless,  exemplary, 
Christian  life.  Individuals  in  these, 
as  in  other  communions,  have  con. 
spicuously  condemned  and  earnestly 
opposed  Human  Slavery;  but  the 
general  influence  of  these  churches  in 
our  country,  and  especially  of  their 


I  Clarkson's  History. 
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hierarchies,  has  heen  adverse  to  the 
practical  recognition  of  every  inno- 
cent man's  right  to  his  own  limhe  and 
sinews,  and  to  sell  or  employ  his  own 
labor  as  to  himself  shall  seem  hest. 

The  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Baptist,  and  kindred  "  Orthodox" 
denominations,  have  no  very  consist- 
ent or  Imninona  record  on  this  sub- 
ject. Thus,  the  PreBbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly  did,  at  its  session  in 
1794 — long  before  its  division  into 
"Old  School"  and  "]^ew  School" — 
adopt  a  note  to  one  of  the  questions 
in  its  longer  Catechism,  wherein,  ex- 
pounding and  applying  the  Eighth 
Commandment,  it  affirmed  that  the 
Biblical  condemnation  of  "irum- 
stealevB" 

"comprehends  all  who  are  concerned  in. 
bringing  any  of  the  human  race  into  Slavery, 
or  retaining  them  therein,.  Stealers  of  men 
are  those  who  bring  off  slaves  or  freemen, 
and  Seep,  sell,  or  buy  them.  To  steal  a 
freeman,  «ays  Grotius,  is  the  highest  kind 
of  theft,"  etc.,  etc 

But  this  note  was  directed  to  be 
erased  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1816,  in  a  resolve  which  characterizes 
Slavery  as  a  "  moumfiil  evil,"  but 
does  not  direct  that  the  churches  be 
purged  of  it.  In  1818,  a  fresh  As- 
sembly  adopted  an  "Expression  of 
Views,"  wherein  Slavery  is  reprobat- 
ed as  a 

"gross  violation  of  the  most  precious  and 
sacred  rights  of  human  nature,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  law  of  God,  which  reqaires 
ns  to  love  onr  neighbor  as  onraelves,  and  to- 
tally irreconcilahle  with  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  enjoin 
that  '  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  yon,  do  ye  fJso  to  them,'  " 

But,  instead  of  requiring  its  mem- 
bers to  clear  themselves,  and  keep 
clear,  of  elaveholding,  the  Assembly 
exhorted  them  to  "  continue  and  in- 
crease their  exertions  to  effect  a  total 
abolition  of  Slavery,  witk  no  greater 


delay  than  a  regard  for  the  ^pvhlic 
welfare  demands  P^  and  recommend- 
ed that,  if  "a  Christian  professor 
shall  sell  a  slave,  who  is  also  in  com- 
munion  with  our  Church"— a&id  slave 
not  being  a  consenting  party  to  the 
sale— the  seller  be  "  suspended  till  he 
shall  repent  and  make  reparation !" 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that,  with 
few  and  spasmodic  exceptions,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  thenceforth  was 
found  apologizing  for  Slavery,  and 
censuring  its  determined  assailants 
far  oftener  than  doing  or  devising 
anything  to  hasten  that  "  total  aboli- 
tion," which  it  had  solemnly  pro- 
nounced a  requirement  of  Christian- 
ity. And,  though  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  1835,  adopted  a  report  on 
Slavery,  which  condemned  slave- 
holding  broadly  and  thoroughly,  and 
reprobated  the  domestic  slave-trade 
as  revolting,  even  horrible,  in  its 
cruelty,  the  same  report  admits  that 
"  those  who  hold  to  our  communion, 
are  involved  in  it;"  and  no  action 
was  taken  whereby  they  should  be 
required  to  choose  between  their  con- 
nection with  the  Church  and  persist- 
ence in  buying,  holding,  and  seUing 
men,  women,  and  children,  as  slaves. 
INor  did  the  division  of  this  Church, 
which  occurred  ifot  long  afterward, 
work  any  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect. Amajority  of  the  slaveholding 
members,  doubtless,  adhered  to  the 
"  Old  School ;"  but  the  "  New 
School"  did  not  see  fit  to  mate 
slaveholding  a  bar  to  its  communion. 
On  the  contrary,  certain  Presbyteries 
having  done  so,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1843  censured  their  action,  and 
required  that  it  be  rescinded.  And 
though,  in  1846,  the  next  General 
Assembly  reiterated,  in  substance, 
the  broad  condemnation  of  Slavery 
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contained  in  the  Expression  of  Views 
in  1818,  and  in  1849  proclaimed  that 

"  there  has  been  no  information  before  this 
Assembly  to  prove  that  the  members  of  our 
Church,  in  the  Slave  States,  are  not  doing 
all  they  can  (situated  as  they  are,  in  the 
providence  of  God)  to  briog  about  the  pos- 
eession  and  enjoyment  of  liberty  by  the  en- 
slaved," 

it  is  as  certain  as  that  "  fine  words 
-butter  no  parsnips,"  that  slaves  eon- 
tintted  to  be  bought,  held,  and  sold 
hy  members  of  the  "  New,"  as  well 
as  of  the  "Old  School"  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  that,  while  Abolitionists 
were  subject  to  continued  and  un- 
sparing denunciation  in  the  common 
as  well  as  the  special  organs  and 
utterances  of  tbese  rival  sects,  slave- 
holders often  filled  the  highest  seats 
in  their  respective  synagogues,  and 
Slavery  regarded  their  aimless  denun- 
ciations and  practical  tolerance  with 
serene  comi 


"With  the  Baptists  and  Methodists 
— two  very  numerous  and  important 
denominations — the  case  was  some- 
what different.  Each  of  these 
churches  was  originally  anti-Slavery, 
The  Methodists,  in  the  infancy  of 
their  communion,  were  gathered 
mainly  from  among  the  poor  and 
despised  classes,  and  had  much  more 
affiliation  with  slaves  than  with  their 
masters.  Their  discipline  could  with 
great  difficulty  be  reconciled  with 
elaveholding  by  their  laity,  while  it 
decidedly  could  not  be  made  to  per- 
mit slaveholding  on  the  part  of  their 
Bishops ;  and  this  impelled  the  seces- 
sion, some  twenty  years  since,  of  the 
"  Methodist  Church  South,"  carrying 
off  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  churches 
located  in  the  Slave  States.  The 
General  Conference  held  at  Cincin- 
nati   in   1836    solemnly   disclaimed 


"  any  right,  wish,  or  intention,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  civil  and  pohtical 
relation  between  master  and  slave,  as 
it  exists  in  the  slaveholding  States  of 
this  Union,"  condemned  two  minis- 
ters who  had  delivered  Abohtion  lec- 
tures, and  declared  the  opponents  . 
of  Abohtion  "true  friends  to  the 
Church,  to  the  slaves  of  the  South, 
and  to  the  Constitution  of  our  Coun- 
try." 

The  Baptists  of  Tii^nia,  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  1789,  upon  a  reference 
from  the  session  of  the  preceding 
year,  on  motion  of  Elder  John  Le- 
land, 

"Seeolned,  That  Slavery  is  a  violent  de- 
privation of  the  rights  of  nature,  and  incon- 
sistent with  republican  government;  and 
therefore  we  recommend  it  to  oor  brethren 
to  make  use  of  every  measnre  to  extirpate 
this  horrid  evil  from  Uie  land ;  and  pray  Al- 
mighty God  that  onr  honorable  Legislature 
may  have  it  in  their  power  to  proclaim  the 
great  jubilee,  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  good  policy." 

But  no  similar  declaration  -  has 
been  made  by  any  Southern  Baptist 
State  Convention  since  field-hands 
rose  to  $1,000  each,  and  blaeh  in- 
fants, at  birth,  were  accounted  worth 
$100.  On  the  contrary,  the  South- 
em  Baptists  have  for  thirty  years 
been  among  the  foremost  champions  ' 
of  slaveholding  as  righteous  and 
Christian,  and  the  Savannah  River 
Baptist  Association  in  1835  gravely 
decided  that  slave  husbands  and 
wives,  separated  by  sale,  should  be 
at  liberty  to  tate  new  partners ;  be- 
cause 

"such  separation,  among  persons  situated  as 
our  slaves  are,  is  civilly  a  separation  by 
deatli,  and  iJiey  believe  that,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  it  would  be  so  viewed.  To  forbid 
second  marriages,  in  sach  cases,  would  be 
to  expose  the  parties  not  only  to  greater 
hardships  and  stronger  temptations,  but  to 
chwrek  censure  for  acting  in  obedience  to 
their  masters,"  etc.,  etc. 
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Thu9  adapting  Christianity  to 
Slavery,  instead  of  requiring  that 
Slavery  be  made  to  square  with  the 
requirements  of  Christianity.  And 
this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  has 
passed  for  religion  at  the  South  for 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 

In  ftill  view  of  these  facts,  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Baptists  met 
for  thirty  years  in  Triennial  Conven- 
tion, over  which  slaveholders  usually 
presided,  and  wherein  the  righteous- 
ness of  slaveholding  could  not,  there- 
fore, without  seeming  rudeness,  be 
questioned.  Abolition  might  be  free- 
ly stigmatized;  slaveholding  was  ta^ 
citly  admitted  to  be  just  and  proper 
by  the  very  constitution  of  the  body. 
And  by  no  sect  or  class  have  anti- 
Slavery  inculcations  been  more  viru- 
lently reprobated  than  by  the  Bap- 
tists of  the  South, 

The  Free-Will  Baptists,  several 
bodies  of  Scottish  Covenanters,  and 
other  offsets  from  the  original  Pres- 
byterian stock,  with  certain  of  the 
Methodist  dissenters  or  seceders  from 
the  great  Methodist  Episcopal  organ- 
ization, have  generally  maintained  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  Slavery.  So, 
of  late  years,  have  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Unitarian  and  TJniversalist  con- 
ventions. But  all  these  together  are 
a  decided  minority  of  the  American 
People,  or  even  of  the  professing 
Christians  among  them;  and  they 
do  not  at  all  shake  the  general  truth 
that  the  anti-Slavery  cause,  through- 
out the  years  of  its  arduous  and  per- 
ilous struggle  up  from  contempt  and 
odium  to  respect  and  power,  received 


far  more  of  hindrance  than  of  help 
from  our  ecclesiastical  organizations. 
And  this  fact  explains,  if  it  does  not 
excuse,  the  un-Orthodox,  irreverent, 
and  "infidel"  tendencies  which  have 
been  so  freely,  and  not  always  unrea^ 
sonably,  ascribed  to  the  apostles  of 
Abolition.  These  have  justly  felt  that 
the  organized  and  recognized  religion 
of  the  country  has  not  treated  their 
cause  as  it  deserved  and  as  they  had  a 
right  to  expect.  The  pioneers  of  "mod- 
ern Abolition"  were  almost  uniformly 
devout,  pioas,  church-nurtured  men, 
who,  at  the  outset  of  their  enterprise, 
took  the  cause  of  the  slave '  to  the 
Clergy  and  the  Church,  with  undoubtr 
ing  faith  that  it  would  there  be  rec- 
ognized and  by  them  adopted  as  the 
cause  of  vital  Christianity.  Speaking 
generally,  they  were  repulsed  and  re- 
sisted, quite  as  much  to  their  aston- 
ishment as  their  mortification ;  and 
the  resulting  estrangement  and  hos- 
tJHty  were  pi-oportioned  to  the  full- 
ne^  of  their  trust,  the  bitterness  of 
their  disappointment.'  It  would  have 
been  wiser,  doubtless,  to  have  for- 
borne, and  trusted,  and  reasoned,  and 
remonstrated,  and  supplicated;  but 
patience  and  policy  are  not  the  vir- 
tues for  which  reformers  are  apt  to 
be  distinguished ;  -^ince,  were  they 
prudent  and  politic,  they  would  choose 
some  safer  and  sunnier  path.  No  in- 
surance company  that  had  taken  a 
large  risk  on  the  life  of  John  the 
Baptist  would  have  counseled  or  ap- 
proved his  freedom  of  speech  with 
regard  to  the  domestic  relations  of 
Herod,  '" 


'  Witness  Lundy  and  Garrison  at  Boaton,  1828.  And  life  is  tionir  and  youth  if 

=  "  Alas  I  they  had  been  fKends  in  youth ;  -^^ '"  '^  '"''^^  """'  <^^t- 

Bot  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth,  ^"^  "^^  '*«  madness  <m  the  h-v.^'. 

And  constancy  lives  in  realms  aboye;       |  —Oileridge's  ChriMaM. 
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THE    PEO-SLAVEKY    REACTION. 


TJis  Liberator,  by  its  vmcompro- 
mising  spirit  and  inisparing  denimci- 
ations,  soon  challenged  and  seciired, 
to  an  extent  quite  unprecedented,  the 
attention  of  adversaries.  Treating 
Slavery  uniformly  as  a  crime  to  he  re- 
pented, a  wrong  to  be  righted  at  the 
earliest  moment,  if  it  did  not  convince 
the  understanding  of  slaveholders,  it 
at  least  excited  their  wrath.  Before  it 
had  been  issued  a  year,  while  it  had 
probably  less  than  a  thousand  subscri- 
bers, and  while  its  editor  and  his  part- 
ner were  still  working  all  day  as  jour- 
neymen printers,  sleeping,  after  some 
hours'  editorial  labor,  at  night  on  the 
floor  of  their  Httle  sty-parlor  ofEce, 
and  dreaming*rather  of  how  or  where 
to  get  money  or  credit  for  the  paper 
required  for  next  week's  issue  than 
of  troubling  the  repose  of  States,  they 
were  flattered  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Georgia,  unanimously  pass- 
ed, and  duly  approved  by  G-ovemor 
Lumpkin,  offering  the  liberal  reward 
of  §5,000  to  whomsoever  should  ar- 
rest, bring  to  trial,  and  prosecute  to 
conviction,  either  of  them  under  the 
laws  of  that  State — the  arr^t  be- 
ing the  only  diflicult  matter.'  There 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  prof- 
fer was  made  in  good  faith,  and  that 
the  stipulated  reward  would  have 
been  more  promptly  and  cheerfully 
paid  than  Southern  debte  are  apt  to 


be.  Other  such  rewards  of  $10,000, 
$50,000,  and  even  $100,000,  for  the 
bodies  or  the  heads  of  prominent 
Abolitionists,  were  from  time  to  time 
advertised;  but  these  plagiarisms  were 
seldom  responsibly  hacked,  and  prov- 
ed only  the  anxiety  of  the  offerers 
to  distinguish  themselves  and  cheaply 
win  a  local  popularity.  Their  aspect 
was  not  business-like.  In  several  in- 
stances, Southern  grand  jmies  grave- 
ly indicted  Northern  "  agitators"  for 
offenses  against  the  peace  and  dig- 
nity of  their  respective  States ;  and  in 
at  least  one  case  a  formal  requisition 
was  made  upon  the  Governor  of  New 
York  for  the  surrender  of  an  Aboli- 
tionist who  had  never  trod  the  soil  of 
the  offended  State ;  but  the  Governor 
(Marcy),  though  ready  to  do  what  he 
lawfully  could  to  propitiate  Southern 
favor,  was  constrained  respectfully  to 
decline. 

That  "  error  of  opinion  may  he  safe- 
ly tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  it," '  is  a  truth  that  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  either  to 
the  Sonthem  <5r  Northern  contemners 
of  the  Garrisonian  ultras.  In  fact,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  irradiated  the 
mindsof  the  chief  priests,  scribe'5  and 
Pharisees  of  Christ's  day,  noi  those 
of  the  hereditary  champions  of  estab- 
lished institutions  and  gainful  tradi 
tions  at  almost  anytime.   The  bouth 


■  Haniaon  Gray  Otis,  the  wealthy  and  arist 
eratic  Mayor  of  Boston,  being  required  by  a 
Southern  magistrate  to  suppress  The  Libsrtiioi  — 
which  was  probably  the  flrst  he  liad  heard  of  it 
— in  due  season  reported  that  his  officers  liad 
"ferreted  out  the  paper  and  its  editor,  who'W 
■  offloe  was  an  obscure  hole,  his  ouly  visible  aui- 


iliajy  a  neKro  buy,  his  supporters  a  few  in^imf 


I  persons 


of  all  colors ' — whence  the  said 


Otis  cooeluded  that  hB  paper  ought  not  to  dia 
turb  the  slumbers  of  the  quite  signiSoant  and 
potent   Southrons      The    suporlicial,   purblind 
Mayor  I 
'  Jeffferaon'a  Inaugural  Address 
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era  journals  and  other  oracles  im- 
periouely,  wrathfiilly,  demanded  the 
instant  suppression  and  extinction  of 
the  "incendiaries"  and  "fanatics," 
under  the  usual  penalty  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union ; '  to  which  was  now 
added  the  annihilation  of  Northern 
prosperity  and  consequence  through 
a  retributive  withdrawal  of  Southern 
trade.'  The  commercial  and  polit- 
ical interests  at  the  North,  which 
regarded  Southern  favor  aa  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  their  hopes,  eagerly  re- 
sponded to  these  overtures,  clamoring 
for  penal  enactments  and  popular 
proofs  of  Northern  iidehty  to  Consti- 
tutional obligations.  Theformerwere 
not  forthcoming;  in  fact,  the  most 
adroit  and  skiUful  draftsman  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  frame  any 
such  law  as  was  required — any  one 
that  would  have  suhaerved  the  end 
in  view — that  would  not  have  directly 
and  glaringly  contravened  the  consti- 
tution or  bill  of  rights  of  even  the 
most  "conservative"  State.  Tet  Pres- 
ident Jackson  did  not  hesitate,  in 
his  Annua!  Kessage  of^December  2, 
1835,  to  say : 

"  I  most  also  invito  jour  attention  to  the 
pMnful  excitement  produced  in  the  South 
by  attempts  to  circulate,  through  the  mails, 
inflammatory  appeals  addressed  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  slaves,  in  prints,  and  in  vinous 


sorts  of  puhlieationa,  calculated  to  stimulate 
them  to  insurrection,  and  to  produce  all  the 
horrors  of  a  servile  war. 

"  There  is,  doubtless,  no  respectable  por- 
tion of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  can  be 
so  far  misled  as  to  feel  any  other  sentiment 
tlian  that  of  indignant  regret  at  conduct  so 
destmotive  of  the  harmony  and  peace  of  " 
tlie  country,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  national  compact,  and  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  and  region.  Our  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  essentially  depend  upon 
peace  within  our  borders — and  peace  de- 
pends upon  the  maintenance,  in  good  faith, 
of  those  compromises  of  the  Constitution 
npon  which  the  TTnion  is  founded.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  the  country  that  the  good  sense, 
the  generous  feeling,  and  the  deep-rooted 
attachment  of  the  people  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  to  the  Union,  and  to  their 
fellow-citizens  of  the  same  blood  in  the 
South,  have  given  so  strong  and  impressire 
a  tone  to  the  sentiments  entertained  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  misguided  persons 
who  have  engaged  in  these  unconstitutional 
and  wicked  attempts,  and  especially  against 
the  emissaries  irom  foreign  parts  who  have 
dared  to  interfere  in  tills  matter,  as  to  au- 
thorize the  hope  that  liiose  attempts  will  no 
longer  be  persisted  in.  Bnt,  if  these  expres- 
sions of  the  public  will  shall  not  be  snfBcient 
to  effect  so  desirable  a  result,  not  a  donbt 
can  be  entertjiined  that  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  so  far  from  countenancing  the  slight- 
est interference  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  South,  will  be  prompt  to  ezer- 
cise  their  authority  in  suppressing,  so  far  as 
in  them  lies,  whatever  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  evil. 

"  In  leaving  the  care  of  other  branches  of 
this  interesting  subject  to  the  State  authori- 
ties, to  whom  they  properly  belong,  it  is 
nevertheless  proper  for  Congress  to  take 
such  measures  as  will  prevent  the  Post^ 
Office  Department,  wliich  was  designed  to 


'  The  following  is  an  extract  from  tlio  Avgusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  of  Outober,  1833 . 

"  We  firmly  believe  that,  if  the  Southern  Statei 
do  not  quickly  unite,  and  declare  to  the  North  if 
the  question  of  Slavery  be  longer  discussed  in  any 
shape,  they  will  instantly  secede  from  the  Union 
that  the  question  must  be  settled,  and  very  soon 
by  the  swoBD,  as  the  only  possible  means  of 
Belf-preservatioiL ' ' 

February  16,  1836,  both  houses  of  the  Tu' 
gmia  Legislature  agreed  to  the  following  r 

"Ee^dvfd,  That  the  non-slaveholdmg  States 
of  the  Union  are  respectfully  but  eamestly  re- 
quested promptly  to  adopt  penal  enacimenis,  or 
such  other  measures  aa  will  effectuaSy  suppress 
all  associatwm  within  their  respective  limits  pur- 
porting to  be,  or  having  the  character  of,  Aboh- 
tion  societies." 


Resolut  oEs,  similar  in  spirit  and  demand,  were 
adopted  bv  the  legislaturos  of  South  Carolina, 
North  Carohna,  Alabama,  and  doubtless  other 
Slave  States. 

<  The  Swhmoad  Whig,  m  the  courae  of  a  ful- 
mination  against  the  AboLtionislB,  said .-  ' 

The  people  of  the  North  must  go  to  hanging 
these  fdnities  if  they  vjovid  not  lose  the  baiefii  of 
the  Southern  trade,  and  they  mill  do  it.  *  *  *  De- 
pend upon  it,  the  Northern  people  wiU  newer  sac- 
rifice their  present  hicraiive  trade  with  Ihe  South, 
so  long  as  the  hanging  of  a  few  thousands  will  pre- 

Not  a  bad  calculation,  provided  "  the  Northern 
people"  and  the  onjoyersof  "  the  bierative  trade" 
aforesMd  had  been  identical;  but  tbey  were  not. 
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foster  an  amicable  interoocrae  and  ooire- 
spondenoe  between  all  tLe  members  of  the 
confederacy,  from  being  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  an  opposite  character.  The  Gen- 
eral Government,  to  which  the  great  trust  is 
confided  of  preserving  inviolate  the  relations 
created  among  the  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  espeoiallj  bound  to  avoid,  in  its  own 
action,  any  thing  that  may  disturb  them.  I 
would  therefore  call  the  special  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  snbjeot,  and  respectfnlly 
snggest  the  propriety  of  passing  such  a  law 
as  will  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
circulation  in  the  Southern  Btates,  throagh 
the  mail,  of  incendiary  publications  intended 
to  instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection." 

Had  the  President  been  asked  to 
justify  his  charge  against  Ms  fellow- 
citizens  of  having  "  attempted  to 
circulate,  through  the  mails,  inflam- 
matory appeals,  addressed  to  the  pas- 
sions of  slaves,  in  prints"  etc.,  etc., 
he  must  have  answered  that  he  had 
heard  or  read  charges  to  this  effect, 
and  had  believed  them.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  the  Abolitionists  remon- 
strated, and  protested,  and  called  for 
proofs.  The  slaveholdiug  interest 
detested  and  feared  them ;  the  mob 
was  in  full  cry  at  their  heels ;  and  it 
was  the  seeming  interest  of  the  great 
majority  of  speakers  and  writers  to 
join  in  the  hunt.' 

Governor  Marey  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  party  chief.  In  his 
Annual  Message  of  January  5,  1836 
— ^five  weeks  later  than  the  foregoing 
—he  said : 

"  Relying  on  the  influence  of  a  sonnd  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  to  restrain  and 
control  the  misconduct  of  the  citizens  of  a 
free  government,  especially  when  directed, 
as  it  has  been  in  this  case,  with  unexampled 
energy  and  unanimity,  to  tlie  particular  evils 
under  consideration,  and  perceiving  that  its 
operations  have  been  thus  far  salutary,  I  en- 
tertain the  best  hopes  that  this  remedy,  of 
itself,  will  entirely  remove  these  evUs,  or 
render  them  comparatively  harmless.  But, 
if  these  reasonable  expectatJona  sliould,  un- 


uea  in  which 

Abolitionists 

iderable  portion 


happily,  be  disappointed ;  if,  in  the  face  of 
numerous  and  strildng  exhibitions  of  pubho 
reprobation,  elicited  from  ot 
by  a  just  fear  of  the  fatal  i: 
the  uncurbed  efforts  of  the 
may  ultimately  end,  any  oi 
of  these  misguided  men  shall  persist  ir 
ing  them  forward  to  disastrous  consequen- 
ces, then  a  question,  new  to  our  confeder- 
acy, will  necessarily  arise,  and  must  be  met. 
It  must  then  be  determined  how  far  the 
several  Statescan  provide,  within  the  proper 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers,  and 
iow  far,  in  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  re- 
sulting from  their  federal  relations,  they 
ought  to  provide,  by  their  own  laws,  for  the 
trial  and  punishment  by  their  own  judica- 
tories, of  residents  within  their  limits,  guilty 
of  acts  therein,  which  are  calculated  and 
intended  to  excite  insurrection  and  rebellion 
in  a  sister  State.  *  *  *  J  cannot  doubt 
that  the  Legislature  possesses  the  power  to 
pass  snch  penal  laws  as  will  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  citizens  of  this  State  and 
residents  wi^in  it  from  availing  themselves, 
with  impunity,  of  the  protection  of  its  sover- 
eignty and  laws,  while  they  are  actually  em- 
ployed in  exciting  insurrection  and  sedition 
in  a  sister  State,  or  engaged  in  treasonable 
enterprises,  intended  to  be  executed  therein." 

A  legislative  Report  responsive  to 
these  recommendations  was  made  in 
May  following,  just  at  the  close  of 
the  sessioUj  which  assumed  to  pledge 
the  faith  of  the  State  to  pass  such 
laire  as  were  suggested  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, whenever  they  shaU  ie  requi- 
site /  This  report  was  duly  forwarded 
to  the  Southern  Governors,  but  not 
circulated  at  large,  nor  was  any  snch 
action  as  it  proposed  ever  taken — 
or  meant  to  be.  Governor  Edward 
Everett  (Whig),  of  Massachusetts, 
sent"  a  Message  to  the  Legislature  of 
his  State,  communicating  the  de- 
mands of  certain  Southeni  States 
that  anti-Slavery  inculcations  in  the 
F»ee  States  should  be  legally  sup- 
and  saying: 

Whatever  by  direct  and  necessary  ope- 


lo  make  them  understand  this — to  teD  them  that 
they  prosecute  their  treasonable  and  bbastlt 
plans  at  their  own  peril?" — Nem  York  Courier 
and  Enqidrsr,  llth  July,  1834. 
«  January  6,  1838. 


»  "Now  we  tell  them  [the  Abolitionisla]  tbst 
when  they  openly  and  publicly  promulgate  doc- 
trines which  outrage  pubho  feeling,  they  have 
no  right  to  demand  protection  of  the  people  tliey 
inaulL     Ouglit  not,  we  aak,  our  city  authorities 
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ration  is  caleuJated  to  esoit«  an  insurrection 
among  the  slaves,  tas  beea  held,  bj  highly 
respectable  legal  authoritj,  an  offense  against 
the  peace  of  this  commonwealth,  which  may 
be  prosecuted  as  a  misdemeanor  at 


The  Legislature  referred  the  suli- 
ject  to  a  joint  Committee,  whereof 
a  conspicuous  champion  of  Slavery 
was  Chairman.  The  Abolitionista 
perceived  and  eagerly  embraced  their 
opportunity.  Thej  demanded  a  hear- 
ing before  this  Committee—they  be- 
ing accused  of  grave  misdemeanors 
in  the  documents  whereon  it  was  to 
act — and  their  request  was  tardily 
acceded  to.  On  the  3d  of  March, 
1836,  they  were  apprised  that  they 
would  he  heard  next  day.  They  were 
duly  present  accordingly — the  Com- 
mittee sitting  in  the  spacious  Jleprc- 
sentatives'  Hall,  neither  House  being 
in  session.  Brief  addresses  in  their 
behalf  were  heard  from  Eev.  Samuel 
J.  May  and  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  who 
were  followed  by  Professor  Charles 
Follen,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, alluded  to  the  mob  outrages 
to  which  the  Abolitionists  had  re- 
cently been  subjected,  remarking 
that  any  legislative  enactment  to 
their  prejudice  would  tend  to  encour- 
age their  adversaries  to  repeat  those 
outrages.  The  Chairman  treated  this 
remark  as  disrespectful  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  abruptly  terminated  the 
hearing.  The  Abolitionista  thereupon 
completed  promptly  their  defense,  and 
issued  it  in  a  pamphlet,  which  natu- 
rally attracted  public  attention,  and 
a  popular  conviction  that  fair  play 
had  not  been  accorded  them  was 
manifested.  The  Legislature  shared 
it,  and  directed  its  Committee  to  allow 
them  a  full  hearing.  Monday,  the 
8th,  was  accordingly  appointed  for 
the  purpose.    By  this  time,  the  public 


interest  had  become  diffused  and  in- 
tensified, and  the  Hall  was  crowded 
with  earnest  auditors.  The  Ker. 
"William  E,  Channing,  then  the  most 
eminent  clergyman  in  Kew  England, 
appeared  among  the  champions  of 
Free  Speech.  Professor  Follen  con- 
cluded, and  was  followed  by  Samuel 
E.  Sewall,  "William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
and  William  Goodell — the  last-named 
stigmatizing  the  demand  of  the  South 
and  its  backers  as  an  assault  on  the 
liberties  of  the  North.  Mr.  Bond,  a 
Boston  merchant,  and  Dr.  Bradley, 
from  Plymouth,  were  prompted  by 
the  impulse  of  the  hour  to  add 
their  unpremeditated  remonstraneos 
against  the  contemplated  invasion  of 
time-honored  rights.  Darkness  had 
set  in  when  the  Committee  rose,  and 
a  low  murmur  of  approving  multi- 
tudes gave  token  that  the  cause  of 
liberty  had  triumphed.  The  Com- 
mittee reported  adversely  to  the  "  agi- 
tators" and  "  fanatics"  at  the  heel  of 
the  session,  but  in  evident  despair  of 
any  accordant  action ;  and  none  was 
ever  had.  Massachusetts  refused  to 
manacle  her  own  people  in  order  to 
rivet  more  securely  the  shackles  of 
others. 

Khode  Island  was  the  theatre  of 
a  similar  attempt,  ending  in  a  similar 
faUure.  And  if,  in  any  other  State, 
like  efforts  were  made,  they  were 
hke wise  defeated.  No  nominally  Free 
State,  however  hostile  to  Abolition, 
consented  to  make  it  a  crime  on  the 
part  of  her  people  to  "preach  deliv- 
erance to  the  captive." 

But  the  systematic  suppression  of 
anti-Slavery  teaching  by  riot  and 
mob-violence  was,  for  a  time,  well- 
nigh  universal.  In  New  York,  a 
meeting  at  Clinton  Hall,  to  organize 
a  City  Anti-Slavery  Socifltj,.li^i " 
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"been  called  for  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 2, 1833,  there  appeared  a  counter- 
call  from  "Manj  Southrons"  for  a 
meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
In  apprehension  of  a  riot,  CHntoB 
Hall  was  not  opened ;  but  such  of  the 
Abolitionists  aa  could  he  notiiied  on 
the  instant  repaired  to  the  Chatham- 
street  Chapel.  Their  opponents  met 
in  Tammany  Ilall,  and,  after  making 
their  speeches  and  passing  their  re- 
solves unquestioned,  were  about  to 
adjourn,  when  they  were  apprised  of 
the  meeting  in  the  Chapel.  "  Let  us 
rout  them !"  waa  the  general  cry ; 
and  they  rushed  noisily  to  the  Chapel 
only  to  find  Uiat  the  Abolitionists  bad 
departed.  "  Ten  thousand  dollars  for 
Arthur  Tappan  I"  was  shouted ;  but 
no  one  waa  molested,  and  the  crowd 
dissolved  in  the  comforting  assurance 
that  the  Union  was  safe. 

But  on  the  4th  of  July,  1834,  an  at- 
tempt to  hold  an  anti-Slavery  celebra- 
tion in  Chatham-street  Chapel  was 
the  signal  for  a  furious  and  alarming 
riot.  The  prayer,  the  singing,  and 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration,  were 
endured  with  tolerable  patience ;  hut 
a  Declaration  of  the  Sentiments  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  by  Lewis 
Tappan  was  interrupted  by  hisses  ; 
and  when  David  Paul  Brown,  of 
Philadelphia,  commenced  his  oration, 
it  was  Boon  manifest  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  audience  had  come  ex- 
pressly not  to  hear  him,  nor  let  any 
one  else.  Hev.  Samuel  H.  Cox  in- 
terposed in  behalf  of  Free  Speech; 
but  both  were  clamored  down  with 
cries  of  "Treason!  Treason!  Hur- 
rah for  the  Union!"  and  the  meeting 
quietly  dispersed,  without  awaiting 
or  provoking  further  violence. 

The,  leading  commercial  journals 
ha vii]g^. commended  t'  ' 


in  Union-saving,  the  actors  were  nat- 
urally impelled  to  extend  it.  At 
midnight  on  the  9th,  the  dwelling  of 
Lewis  Tappan  was  broken  open  by  a 
mob,  hia  fiirniture  carried  into  the  ■ 
street,  and  consigned  to  the  flames. 
The  burning  of  the  house  waa  then 
proposed;  but  the  Mayor  remonstra- 
ted, and  it  was  forborne.  The  riots 
were  continued  through  the  next 
day ;  the  doors  and  windows  of  Dr. 
Cox's  (Presbyterian)  church  being 
broken,  with  those  of  Dr.  Ludlow's 
church ;  while  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist, 
and  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
belonging  to  colored  congregations, 
were  badly  shattered,  and  one  of 
them  nearly  destroyed,  as  was  a 
school-house  for  colored  children,  and 
many  dwellings  inhabited  bynegroes, 
while  others  were  seriously  injnred. 
Many  rioters  were  arrested  during 
these  days  by  the  police,  but  none  of 
them  was  ever  punished. 

[Newark,  New  Jersey,  imitated  this 
riot  on  the  11th,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  A  church  was  somewhat  in- 
jured. 

Philadelpliia  followed  on  the  13th 
of  August.  Her  riots  lasted  three 
nights,  and  the  harmless  and  power- 
lees  blacks  were  mainly  their  vic- 
tima,  rorty-foTirhouses(mostlysmall) 
were  destroyed  or  seriously  injured. 
Among  them  was  a  colored  Presby- 
terian church.  Several  of  the  blacks 
were  chased  and  assaulted,  one  of 
them  being  beaten  to  death,  and  an- 
other losing  his  life  in  attempting  to 
swim  the  Schuylkill  to  escape  his 
pursuers. 

At  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Au- 
gust 10, 1835,  the  Rev.  Orange  Scott, 
who  was  lecturing  against  Slavery, 
waa  assaulted,  his  notes  torn  up,  and 
personal  violence  attempted. 
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At  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  same  day,  a  mot  demolished  an 
academy,  because  colored  boys  were 
admitted  as  pupils. 

At  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  Miss 
Prudence  Crandall  having  attempts 
ed,  in  1833,  to  open  a  school  for 
colored  children,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Legielatm'e  forbidding  •  any 
teacliing  within  that  State  of  colored 
youth  from  other  States.  She  per- 
sisted, and  was  imprisoned  for  it  as  a 
malefactor.  Having  been  liberated, 
she  resumed  her  school ;  when  it  was 
broken  up  by  mob-violence. 

The  riots  whereof  the  foregoing  are 
specimens  were  too  numerous  and 
■wide-spread  to  be  even  glanced  at  sev- 
erally. They  were,  doubtless,  multi- 
plied and  intensified  by  the  presence 
in  our  country  of  Geoege  Thompson, 
an  eminent  and  ardent  English  Aboli- 
tionist, who — now  that  the  triumph 
of  Emancipation  in  the  British  "West 
Indies  was  secured — came  over  to  aid 
the  kindred  struggle  in  this  country. 
That  a  Briton  should  presume  to 
plead  for  Liberty  in  this  free  and 
enlightened  country  was  not  to  be 
endured;  and  Mr.  Thompson's  elo- 
quence, fervor,  and  thoroughness,  in- 
creased the  hostility  excited  by  his 
presence,  which,  of  itself,  was  held 
an  ample  excuse  for  mobs.  He  was 
finally  induced  to  desist  and  return 
to  England,  from  a  conviction  that 
the  prejudice  aroused  by  his  interfe- 
rence in  what  was  esteemed  a  domes- 
tic difference  overbalanced  the  good 
effect  of  his  lectures.  The  close  of 
this  year  (1835)  was  signaHzed  by  the 
conversion  of  Geeett  Smtth— hitherto 
a  leading  and  zealous  Colonizationist 
— to  the  principles  of  the  Abolitionists. 
In  Northfield,  New  Hampshire, 
December    14,  1835,  Eev.  George 


Storrs  attempted  to  deliver  an  anti- 
Slavery  lecture,  but  was  dragged 
from  his  knees  while  at  prayer,  pre- 
liminary to  his  address,  by  a  deputy 
sheriif,  on  the  strength  of  a  warrant 
issued  by  a  justice,  on  a  complaint 
charging  him  with  being  "  a  common 
rioter  and  brawler,"  "an  idle  and  dis- 
orderly person,  going  about  the  town 
and  county  disturbing  the  public 
peace."  On  trial,  he  was  acquitted ; 
but,  on  the  31st  of  March  following, 
after  having  lectured  at  Pittsfield, 
New  Hampshire,  he  was  again  ar- 
rested while  at  prayer,  on  a  writ 
issued  by  one  who  afterward  became 
a  Member  of  Congress,  tried  the 
same  day,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  the 
House  of  Correction.  He  appealed; 
and  that  was  probably  the  end  of  the 
matter. 

At  Boston,  October  21,  1835,  a 
large  and  most  respectable  mob,  com- 
posed in  good  .part  of  merchants,  as- 
sailed a  meeting  of  the  Female  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  while  its  President 
was*  at  prayer,  and  dispersed  it, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  having  ^- 
caped,  was  found  concealed  in  a  cabi- 
net-maker's shop,  seized  and  dragged 
through  the  streets  -with  a  rope  around 
his  body,  threatened  with  tar  and 
feathers,  but  finally  conducted  to  the 
Mayor,  who  lodged  hun  in  jail  till 
the  next  day,  to  protect  him  from 
further  violence.  At  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  authorities,  he  left  town 
for  a  time. 

At  Utica,  New  York,  the  same 
day,  a  meeting,  convened  to  form  a 
State  Anti-Slavery  Society,  was  bro- 
ken up  by  a  most  respectable  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  a  large  meeting 
of  citizens.  The  office  of  a  Demo- 
cratic journal  that  had  spoken  kindly 
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of  the  Abolitionists  was  assailed  and 
its  press  thrown  down,  Tlie  disci- 
pline proved  effective.  No  Demo- 
cratic journal  i^ued  in  that  city  has 
since  ventured  to  speak  a  word  for 
Freedom  or  Humanitj'.  The  Aboli- 
tionists, at  Gerrit  Smith's  invitation, 
adjourned  to  hia  home  at  Peterbo- 
rough, Madison  County,  and  there 
completed  their  organization. 

At  the  South,  there  was  but  one 
mode  of  dealing  with  Abolitionists — ■ 
that  described  by  Henry  A.  "Wise  as 
made  up  of  "Dupont's  beet  [gun- 
powder], and  cold  steeL"  "Let  your 
emissaries  cross  the  Potomac,"  writes 
the  Eev.  T.  S.  "Witherspoon  from 
Alabama  to  The  Emancipator,  "  and 
I  can  promise  you  that  your  fate 
will  be  no  less  than  Haman's." '  Says 
the  Eev.  "William  Plummer,  D.  D., 
of  Eichmond,  Virginia,  in  response 
(July,  1835)  to  a  call  for  a  meeting 
of  the  clergy  to  take  action  on  the 


exciting  topic,  "  Let  the  Abolitionists 
understand  that  they  will  he  caught 
if  they  come  among  us,  and  they  will 
take  good  care  to  stay  away.'"  The 
calculation  was  a  tolerably  sound 
one ;  yet  it  did  not  save  quite  a 
number  of  pereons — ^mainly  of  North- 
ern birth— who  were  seized  at  vari- 
ous points  throughout  the  South  on 
suspicion  of  being  anti-Slavery,  and 
very  summarily  put  to  death — some 
with,  and  some  without,  a  mob  trial. 
Had  there  been  any  proof  against 
them,  they  would  doubtless  have  been 
left  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  for 
such  cases  made  and  provided;  for 
these  were  certainly  harsh  enough  to 
satisfy  even  Wise  himself. 

At  Charieston,  S.  C,  July  29, 
1835,  it  was  noised  about  that  the 
mails  just  arrived  from  the  North 
contained  a  quantity  of  Abolition 
periodicals  and  documents.  A  pub- 
lic meeting  was  thereupon  called, 
which  the   Reverend  Clergy  of  the 


'  At  apuMio  meeting  convened  in  the  diiirJi,  m 
the  town  of  Qinton,  Mississippi,  Septtmber  5, 
1S35,  it  was 

"  Besolved,  That  it  is  our  decidea  opinion,  that 
any  individual  who  darea  to  circulate,  with  a 
view  to  effectuate  the  desigaB  of  the  Abolition- 
ists, any  of  the  incendiary  tracts  or  newspapers 
DOW  in  the  course  of  transmission  to  tliia  cou 
is  justly  wortiiy,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  ms  , 
immediate  death:  and  we  doubt  not  that  such 
woubj  be  the  punishment  of  any  fiueh  offender, 
in  any  part  of  the  State  of  Missiasippi  where  he 
may  be  found." 

s  "The  cry  of  Uie  whole  Sonth  should  be  death 

instant  death— to  the  abolitionist,  wherever 

he  is  caught."— ^uifiisto  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

"  We  can  assure  the  Boatoniana,  one  and  all, 
who  have  embarked  in  lie  nefarious  scheme  of 
abolisliii^  Slavery  at  the  South,  tliat  lasbea  will 
hereafter  bo  spared  the  backs  of  their  emissaries. 
Let  them  aend  out  their  men  to  Louisiana ;  they 
will  never  return  to  tell  their  sufferii^,  but  they 
shall  eipiate  the  crime  of  interfering  with  our 
domestic  iustitutiotis,  by  being  burned  at  the 
BTAKB." — A'ew  Orleans  Tme  Am^ican. 

"  Abolition  editors  in  Slave  States  wiU  not 
daro  to  avow  their  opinions.  It  would  be  m- 
Btant  DEATH  to  them." — Missowi  Argm. 

And  Mr.  Preston,  of  Soutt  Carolina,  who  once 


dehvered  a  speech  at  Columbia  in  reference  to  a 
proposed  railroad,  in  which  he  despondingly 
drew  a  forcible  contrast  between  the  enei^,  en- 
terprise, knowledge,  and  happiness  of  the  North, 
and  the  inertia,  indigence,  and  decay  of  the 
South,  in  tiie  U.  S.  Senate  afterward  declared : 

"  Let  an  abolitionist  come  within  the  bordewi 
of  South  Carolina,  if  we  can  catch  we  will  try 
him,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  interference  of 
all  the  govemmeiSs  of  the  earth,  including  the 
Federal  Government,  we  wfll  BANS  him." — See 
" N.  Y.  Jowital  of  Commerce"  June  6,  1838. 

'  In  1835,  a  suspicion  was  arouaed  in  Madiaon 
County,  Mississippi,  tliat  a  conspiracy  for  a  slave 
inaurreetion  existed.  Five  negroes  were  first 
hung ;  then  five  white  men.  The  pamphlet  put 
forth  by  their  mob-murderers  shows  that  there 
was  no  real  evidence  ag^nst  any  of  tiiem — Ihat 
their  lives  were  sacrificed  to  a.  cowardly  panic, 
which  would  not  be  appeased  without  blood- 
shed. The  whites  were  hung  at  an  hour's  no- 
tice, protesting  their  innocence  to  the  last.  And 
this  is  but  one  case  out  of  many  such.  In  a 
panic  of  this  kind,  every  non-slaveholder  who 
ever  said  a  kind  word  or  did  a  humane  act  for  a 
negro  is  a  doomed  man. 
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city  attended  in  a  body,  "lending, 
Bays  -The  Courier  of  next  morning, 
"their  sanction  to  the  proceedings, 
and  adding,  by  their  presence,  to  the 
impressive  character. of  the  scene." 
This  meeting  unanimously  resolved 
that  all  the  mail  matter  in  question 
should  he  burnt,  and  it  was  burnt 
accordingly— the  mails  being  search- 
ed and  rifled  for  the  purpose;  "al- 
though," (says  The  Courier),  "ar- 
rangements had  previously  been 
rnade  at  the  Post-office  to  arrest  the 
circulation  of  incendiary  matter,  until 
instructions  could  he  received  from 
the  Department  at  Washington;' 
and  "  it  might  have  been  better,  per- 
haps, to  have  awaited  the  aiaswer  be- 
fore proceeding  to  extremities."  But 
Mr.  Amos  Kendall,  then  Postmaster- 
General,  was  not  the  man  to  "hint  a 
fault,  or  hesitate  dislike,"  with  regard 
to  such  mail  robbery,  though  obliged 
to  confess  that  it  was  not  strictly  ac- 
cording to  act  of  Congress. 
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in  a  grave  Democratic  State  paper, 
fifteen  years  before  he  uttered  it 
And  it  is  yet  far  older  than  this. 


I  am  satisfied,"  lie  replied  to  the  Post- 
masters application,  "that  the  Postmaster- 
General  has  DO  legal  authority  to  esclnde 
newspapers  from  the  mail,  nor  to  prohibit 
their  carri^e  or  delivery  on  account  of  their 
character  or  tendency,  real  or  supposed." 
But  I  am  Dot  prepared  to  direct  you  to 
forward  or  deliver  the  papers  of  which  von 
e^ak."  "By  no  act  or  direction  of  mine 
official  or  private,  could  I  be  indnced  to  aid 
knowingly,  in  giving  circulation  to  papers 
ol  this  deaenption,  directly  or  indirecUy. 
We  owe  an  obligation  to  the  tews,  but  a 
nigker  one  to  the  commnnities  in  which  we 
hve ;  and,  if  the  fortner  be  permitted  to  de- 
stroy the  latter,  it  is  patriotism  to  disregard 
them.  Entertaining  these  views,  I  cannot 
samtion,  and  will  net  condemn,  the  step  you 
have  taken.  Yonr  justification  mnst  be 
looked  for  in  the  character  of  the  papers 
detained,  and  the  oironmstances  by  which 
you  are  eurrounded." 

Governor  Sewai-d  has  been  widely 
charged  and  credited  with  the  author- 
ship of  tie  "  higher  law  "  doctrine ; 
but  here  we  find  it  clearly  set  forth 


General  Jackson's  recommendation 
of  repression  by  law  of  the  circula- 
tion of  "incendiary"  matter  through 
the  mails,  was  referred  by  the  Senate 
to  a  Select  Committee,  whereof  John 
0.  Calhoun  was  Chairman,  The 
perilous  scope  of  any  such  legislation 
w-as  at  once  clear  to  the  keen  intel- 
lect of  that  statesman,  who  had  by 
this  time  learned  to  dread  "  ConsoK- 
dation"  as  intensely  as  he  detested 
"Abolition."  He  reported  (Febru- 
ary i,  1836),  that  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  President  would  violate 
the  Constitution,  and  imperil  public 
liberty. 

"  Nothing  is  more  clear,"  says  the  Report, 
^tnan  that  the  admission  of  the  right  of 
Congress  to  determine  what  papers  are  in- 
cendiary, and,  as  such,  to  prohibit  their  dr- 
cu  ation  through  the  mai;  necessarily  in- 
volves the  Ei&nT  to  determine  what  are  not 
J,°««idiary,  and  bnfobck  their  circulation. 
If  Congress  may  tliis  year  decide 
what  incendiary  publications  arb,  tbey  may 
nest  year,  decide  what  they  are  not  and 
thus  laden  their  mails  with  real  or  covert 
abolitionism.  *  *  *  It  belongs  to  the 
BTiTBs,  and  not  to  Congress,  to  determine 
wnat  IS  or  IS  not  calculated  to  disturb  their 

He  proposed,  therefore,  that  each 
State  should  determine  for  itself  what 
kind^  of  reading  it  would  deem  "  in- 
cendiary," and  that  Congress  should 
thereupon  prohibit  the  transmission 
by  mail  of  such  matter  to  that  State.  ■ 
He  concluded  with  a  bil'^  which  con- 
tained this  provision : 

"Be  it  enacUd,  etc.,  That  it  shall  not  he 
iawfiil  for  any  deputy  postmaster,  in  any 
State,  Territory,  or  iJistrict,  of  the  United 
btates,  tnowingiy,  to  deliver  to  any  person 
whatsoever,  any  pamphlet,  newspaper,  hand- 
bill, or  other  printed  paper  or  pictorial  rep- 
resentation, touching  the  subject  of  Sla- 
very, where,  by  the  laws  of  the  said  State, 
lemtory,  or  District,  their  circulation  ia 
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prohibited ;  and  any  deputy  postmaster  who 
shall  be  guilty  thereof,  shall  be  forthwith 
removed  from  office." 

This  'bai  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading  hy  18  Teas  to  18  Nays— Mr. 
Van  Buren,  then  Vice-PreBident,  giv- 
ing the  casting  vote  in  tlie  affirma- 
tive. It  failed,  however,  to  pass ;  and 
that  ended  the  matter. 

Elijah  P.  Lovejot,  eon  of  Eev. 
Daniel  Lovejoy,  and  the  eldest  of 
eeven  children,  was  horn  at  Albion, 
Maine,  November  9,  1802.  Hia  an- 
cestors, partly  English  and  partly 
Scotch,  an  of  the  induetrioos  middle 
class,  had  been  citizens  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  of  Maine,for  several  genera^ 
tiona.  He  was  dastingnished,  from 
early  yonth,  alike  for  diligence  in 
labor  and  for  zeal  and  success  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  grad- 
uated with  high  honors  at  "Water- 
Tille  CoUege,  Maine,  in  September, 
1826.  In  May  following,  he  turned 
his  face  westward,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  found  employment  as  a 
teacher  in  St.  Louis.  In  1828,  he 
became  editor  of  a  political  journal, 
of  the  "  National  Republican"  faith, 
and  was  thence  actively  engaged  in 
politics  of  the  Clay  and  "Webster 
Bchool,  untn  January,  1832,  when 
he  was  brought  under  deep  religious 
impressions,  and  the  next  month 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Eehnquishing  his  political  pursuits 
and  prospects,  he  engaged  in  a  course 
of  study  preparatory  for  the  ministry, 
entering  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
24th  of  March.  He  received,  next 
Spring,  a  license  to  preach  from  the 
second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
and  spent  the  Summer  as  an  evange- 


list in  Newport,  E.  I.,  and  in  New 
York.     He  left  the  last-named  city 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis,  at  the  urgent  in- 
vitation of  a  circle  of  fellow-Cliris- 
tians,  who  desired  him  to  establish 
and  edit  a  religious  newspaper  in  that 
city— furnishing  a  capital  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose,  and 
guaranteeing  him,  in  writing,  the  en- 
tire control  of  the  concern.     The  St. 
Louis  Observer,  weekly,  was  accord- 
ingly first  issued  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember.    It  was  of  the  "Evangeli- 
cal" or  Orthodox  Protestant  school; 
but  had  no   controversy,  save  witii 
wickedness,  and  no  purpose,  but  to 
quicken  the  zeal  and  enlarge  the  use- 
fulness of  professing  Christians,  while 
adding,  if  possible,  to  their  number. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  com- 
menced with  any  intent  to  war  on 
Slavery,  or  with  any  expectation  of 
exciting  the  special  hostihty  of  any 
interest  ^but  that  of  Satan.     Its  first 
exhibition  of  a  combative  or  belliger- 
ent tendency  had  for  its  object  the 
Eoman  Catholics  and  their  dogmas ; 
but  this,  though  it  naturally  provok- 
ed   some    resentment  in   a   city  so 
lai^ly  Catholic  as  St.  Louis,  excited 
no  tumult  or  violence.     Its  first  arti- 
cles concerning  Slavery  were  exceed- 
ingly moderate  in  their  tone,  and  fa- 
vorable rather  to  Colonization  than 
to  immediate  Abolition.     Even  when 
the  editor  first  took  decided  ground 
against  Slavery,'"  he  still  affirmed  his 
hostility  to  immediate,  unconditional 
emancipation.     This  article  was,  in 
part,  based  on  an  editorial  in  The  St. 
Louis  Eepvhliam,  of  the  preceding 
week,  which — discussing  a  proposed 
Convention  to  revise  the  Constitution 
of  that  State—said : 
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"  Ws  look  to  the  Oonvention  aa  a  tappy 
means  of  relieving  tlie  State,  at  some  future 
day,  of  an"evil  which  is  destroyiog  ail  onr 
wholesome  enei^es,  and  leaving  us,  in 
morals,  in  enterpnSe,  and  in  wealth,  behind 
the  neighboring  States.  We  mean,  of 
conrse,  the  curse  of  Stanery.  We  are  not 
abont  to  make  any  attack  upon  lie  rights 
of  those  who  at  present  hold  this  description 
of  property.  They  ought  to  be  respected  to 
the  letter.  We  only  propose  that  measures 
shall  now  be  taken  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  at  aneh  distant  period  of  time  aa 
may  be  thought  expedient,  and  eventnally 
for  ridding  the  country  altogether  of  a  color- 
ed population." 

Hr,  LoTejoy,  commenting  on  the 
foregoing,  wiBhed  that  some  South- 
em-born  man,  of  high  character,  de- 
cided abihty,  and  fervent  piety, 
would  take  up  the  subject  of  Slavery 
in  a  proper  spirit,  and,  being  fami- 
liar, experimentally,  with  all  ite  evils 
and  its  difficulties,  would  show  the 
people,  practically,  what  they  ought 
to  do  with  regard  to  it.  He  con- 
tinued : 

"  To  such  a  man  i  golden  opportunity  of 
domg  good  IS  oftered  We  believe  the  minds 
of  the  good  pcDjle  of  this  State  are  fully 
prepared  to  listen  to  hi  n— to  give  a  dispas- 
sionate consideration  to  the  facts  and  rea- 
Boningfl  he  might  present  connected  with 
the  subject  of  blavery     Public  sentiment. 


"  St.  Lonis,  October  6,  1835. 

Ih  Ihe  Rev.  K  P.  Loti^oy,  Editor  of  The  Observer : 

Sir: — The  undersigned,  friends  and  support- 
ers of  the  "Observer,"  beg  leave  to  suggest, 
that  the  preseat  temper  of  the  times  requires  a 
change  ia  the  manner  of  conducting  that  print 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  domestic  Slavery. 

The  public  mind  ia  greatly  excited,  and,  owing 
to  the  unjustifiable  interference  of  our  Northern 
bretiiren  with  our  social  relations,  the  commu- 
nity are,  perhaps,  not  in  a  situation  to  endure 
.  sound  doctrine  in  relation  to  this  subject.  In- 
deed, we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  violence 
13  even  now  meditated  against  the  "Observer 
Office;"  and  we  d^ieheve  that  true  poUoy  and 
the  interests  of  re%on  require  Uiat  the  discug- 
sion  of  this  exciting  question  should  be  at  least 
postponed  in  this  Stale. 

Although  we  do  not  claim  the  right  to  pre- 
Bcribe  your  course  as  an  Editor,  we  hope  that 
the  concurring  opinions  of  so  many  persons, 
having  the  interest  of  your  paper  and  of  reli- 
^on  both  at  heart,  may  indu(«  you  to  distrust 
your  oun  judgment,  and  ao  far  change  the  char- 
acter of  die  "Observer,"  aa  to  pass  over  in 


amongst  ns,  is  already  moving  in  this  great 
matter— it  now  wants  to  be  directed  in  some 
defined  channel,  to  some  definite  end. 

_"  Taken  all  in  all,  there  is  not  a  State  in 
this  Union  possessing  superior  natural  ad- 
vantages to  onr  own.  At  present,  Slavery, 
like  an  incubus,  is  paralyzing  onr  enei^ea, 
and,  Jike  a  cloud  of  evil  portent,  darkening 
all  onr  prospects.  Let  this  be  removed,  and 
Missouri  would  at  once  start  forward  in  the 
race  of  improvement,  with  an  energy  and 
rapidity  of  movement  that  would  soon  place 
her  in  the  front  rank,  along  with  the  most 
favored  other  sister  States." 

He  continued  to  speak  of  Slavery 
at  intervals,  through  that  eunnner, 
leaving  his  post  in  October  to  attend 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod. 

Directly  after  his  departure,  an  ex- 
citement commenced  with  regard  to 
his  strictures  on  Slavery;  and  the 
proprietors  of  TAe  Observer,  alarmed 
hy  threats  of  mob-violence,  issued  a 
card,  promising  that  nothing  should 
be  said  on  the  exciting  subject  until 
the  editor's  return;  and,  this  not 
proving  satisfactory,  they  issued  a  fur- 
ther card  on  the  21st,  declaring  them- 
selves, "one  and  all,"  opposed  to  the 
mad  schemes  of  the  AboKtionists. 
Before  this,  a  letter"  had  been  written 


silence  everything  connected  with  the  subject 
of  Slavery.  We  would  like  that  you  mmounee 
in  your  paper,  your  intention  so  to  do. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  your  de- 
ferLuination  ia  relation  to  this  matter. 

Eespectfiiliy,  your  obedient  servants, 
Archibald  Gamble,        G.  W.  Call, 
Nathah  Raknet,  H.  K.  Gamble 

William  8.  Potts,  ITuzEKiiH  Kik<^ 

Jno.  Kerb. 
I  concur  in  the  object  intended  by  this  com- 

Bbvesly  Allen. 

I  concur  in  the  furegoing. 

J.  B.  Bbyami, 

This  document  is  indorsed  aa  follows : 

"  I  did  not  yield  to  the  wishes  here  expressed, 
and  in  consequence  have  been  persecuted  ever 
"•-— .     But  I  have  kept  a  good  conscience  in 

.  -latter,  and  that  more  than  repays  me  for  all 
I  have  suffered,or  can  suffer.  I  have  sworn 
eternal  opposition  to  Slavery,  and,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  I  will  never  go  back.    Amen. 

"  Oduher  24,  18:i7." 
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to  the  editor  by  nine  eminent  citizens  j 
of  St.  Loois  (including  H.  R.  Gam-  I 
ble,  her  present  provisional  Gover- 
nor), urging  him  "to  pass  over  in 
silence  everything  connected  with 
the  subject  of  Slavery ;"  which,  in 
due  tune,  he  respectfully  declined. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment here  alleged  was  the  illegal  and 
^-iolent  seizure,  in  Illinois,  of  two 
white  men  suspected  of  having  de- 
coyed slaves  away  from  Saint  Louis. 
The  suspected  persons,  having  been 
forcibly  brought  to  St.  Louis,  and 
there  tried  and  convicted  by  a  mob, 
which  voted,  40  to  20,  to  whip, 
rather  than  hang  them,  were  accord- 
ingly taken  two  miles  back  of  the 
city,  and  there  whipped  between  one 
and  two  hundred  lashes — ^the  sixty 
wealthy  and  respectable  citizens  tak- 
ing turns  in  applying  the  lash.  A 
public  meeting  was  thereupon  held, 
wherein  it  was  gravely 

"2.  Sesohed,  That  tie  right  of  free  dis- 
cussion and  freedom  of.  speech  exists  under 
the  Constitution ;  but  that,  being  a  conven- 
tional reservation  made  hj  the  people  in 
their  sovereign  capacity,  does  not  imply  a 
moral  right,  on  the  part  of  the  Abolitionists, 
to  freely  discnss  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
either  orally  or  through  the  medinm  of  the 
preBS.  It  ia  the  agitation  of  a  question  too 
nearly  allied  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
slaveholding  States  to  admit  of  pubUc  dispu- 
tation ;  and  so  far  from  the  fact,  that  the 
movements  of  the  Abolitionists  are  constitu- 
tional they  are  in  the  greatest  degree  sedi- 
tious, and  calcalated  to  excite  insurrection 
and  anarchy,  and,  ultimately,  a  dissev^r- 
ment  of  our  prosperous  Union. 

"3.  iJegoiueti,  That  we  consider  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Abolitionists,  as  one  oaiou- 
lated  to  paralyze  every  social  tie  by  winch 
we  are  now  united  to  onr  fellow-man,  and 
that,  if  persisted  in,  it  must  eyentnally  be 
the  canse  of  the  disseverment  of  these  United 
States  ■  and  that  the  doctrine  of  amalgama- 
tion ia  pecnliarly  baneful  to  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  society,  The  union  of 
black  and  white,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
we  consider  as  the  most  preposterous  and 
impudent  doctrine  advanced  by  the  infatua- 
ted Abolitionists— as  repugnant  to  judgment 


and  science,  as  it  is  d^ading  to  the  feelings 
of  all  sensitive  miads — as  destmotive  to  the 
intellect  of  after  generations,  as  tffe  advance 
of  science  and  literature  baa  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  oar  own.  In  short,  its 
practice  would  reduce  the  high  intellectual 
standard  of  the  American  mind  to  a  level  with 
the  Hottentot;  and  the  United  States,  now 
second  to  no  nation  on  earth,  woald,  in  a 
few  years,  be  -what  Europe  was  in  the  aavk- 
*5*  ages.  ^        ,  ™  -,- 

"4.  BesoUed,  That  the  Sacred  Wntings 
furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  eastwice 
of  Slavery  fi^m  the  earliest  periods.  The 
patriarchs  and  prophets  possessed  slaves — 
our  Saviour  recognized  the  relation  between 
master  and  slave,  and  deprecated  it  not : 
hence,  we  know  that  He  did  not  condemn 
that  relation;  on  the  contrary,  His  disci- 
ples, in  all  countries,  designated  tlieir  re- 
spective duties  to  each  other. 

"  Therefore,  SesolBed,  That  we  consider 

Slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  United  States, 

sanctioned  by  the  sacred  Bcriptur^"  " 


Mr.  Lovejoy,  on  his  return  to  the 
city,  put  forth  an  address  to  "My 
Pellow-Citizens,"  wherein  he  said: 

"  Of  the  first  resolution  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  24th  October,  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  except  that  I  perfectly  agree  with 
the  sentiment,  that  the  citizens  of  the  non- 
alaveholding  States  have  no  nght  to  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  relations  between 
master  and  slave.  . 

"The  second  resolution,  stnctly  speaKing, 
neither  affirms  nor  denies  anything  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  in  hand.  No  man  hm  a 
moral  right  to  do  anything  improper.  Whe- 
ther, therefore,  he  has  the  moral  nght  to 
discuss  the  question  of  Slavery,  is  a  point 
with  which  human  legislation  or  resolutions 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  true  issue  to  be 
decided  is,  whether  he  has  the  (mil,  the 
political  right,  to  discuss  it,  or  not.  And 
this  is  ft  mere  question  of  fact.  In  Russia, 
in  Turkey,  in  Austria,  nay,  even  in  Trance, 
this  right  most  certainly  does  not  exist.  But 
does  it  exist  in  Missouri!  "We  decide  this 
question  by  turning  to  the  Constitution  of 
Uie  Stat*.  The  sixteenth  section,  article 
thirteenth,  of  the  Constitution  of  Missouri, 
reads  as  follows:  ^ 

"  '  That  the  free  commuffeation  of  thoughts 
'  and  opinions  is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights 
'  of  man,  and  that  every  person  may  freely 
'speak,  write,  and  print  on  abt  subject, 
'  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liber- 

^^Here,  then,  I  find  my  warrant  for  using, 
as  Paul  did,  all  freedom  of  speech.  If  I 
abuse  that  right,  I  freely  acknowledge  my- 
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self  amenable  to  the  laws.  But  it  ia  said 
that  the  right  to  hold  slaves  ia  a  constitu- 
tional one,  aad  therefore  not  to  be  called  in 
question.  I  admit  the  premise,  but  deny 
the  conclnfflon." 

Mr.  Lovejoj  proceeded  to  set  forth 
that  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  Frances 
Wright  had  recently  landed  on  our 
shores  from  Great  Britain,  and  had 
traversed  our  country,  publicly  prop- 
agating doctrines  respecting  Divorce 
■which  were  generally  regarded  as 
Btterly  destructive  to  the  institution 
of  Marriage,  yet  they  were  nowhere 
mobbed  nor  assaulted  for  so  doing, 
"  And  yet,  most  surely,  the  institutions 
"  of  Slavery  are  not  more  interwoven 
"  with  the  structure  of  our  society 
"than  those  of  Marriage."  He  con- 
tinued : 

"See  the  danger,  and  the  natnraJ  and  in- 
evitable result,  to  which  the  first  step  here 
will  lead.  To-day,  a  public  meeting  declares 
that  you  shall  not  discuss  the  subject  of 
Slavery  in  any  of  its  bearings,  civil  or  re- 
ligious. Bight  or  wrong,  the  press  must  be 
silent.  To-morrow,  another  meeting  de- 
cides that  it  is  agMnst  the  peace  of  society 
that  the  principles  of  Popery  shall  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  edict  goes  forth  to  muzzle 
the  press.  The  next  day  it  is,  in  a  similar 
manner,  declared  that  not  a  word  must  be 
said  agdnst  distilleries,  dram-shops,  or 
drunkenness:  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  The  truth  is,  my  fellow-citizena, 
if  you  give  ground  a  single  inch,  there  is  no 
stopping-place.  I  deem  it,  therefore,  my 
du^  to  take  my  stand  npoif  the  Constitu- 
tion. Here  is  firm  ground — I  feel  it  to  be 
such.  And  I  do,  most  respectfully,  yet  de- 
cidedly, declare  to  you  my  fixed  determina- 
tion to  maintain  this  ground.  We  have 
slaves,  it  is  true;  but  /am  not  one.  I  am  a 
citizen  of  these  United  States,  a  citizen  of 
Missouri,  free-born ;  and,  having  never  for- 
feited the  inestimable  privileges  attached  to 
such  a  condition,  I  cannot  consent  to  sur- 
render them.  But,  while  I  mdntain  them, 
1  hope  to  do  it  with  all  that  meekness  and 
humility  that  become  a  Christian,  aud  espe- 
cially a  Christian  minister.  I  am  ready,  not 
to  fight,  but  to  suffer,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die 
for  them.  Kindred  blood  to  that  which 
flows  in  my  veins  flowed  freely  to  water  the 
tree  of  Christian  liberty,  planted  by  the 


Puritans  on  the  nigged  soil  of  Wew  Eng- 
land. It  flowed  as  freely  on  the  plains  of 
Lexington,  the  bights  of  Bunker  Hili,  and 
thefleldsofSaratoga.  And  freely,  too,  shall 
mine  flow— yea,  as  freely  as  if  it  were  so 
much  water— ere  I  surrender  my  right  to 
plead  the  cause  of  truth  and  rigt ' 
before  my  fellow-citizens,  and  it 
all  their  o 


_  He  continued  in  this  strain  to  re- 
view and  refute  ail  the  positions  aud 
doctrines  of  these  resolutions,  and, 
toward  the  close  of  his  appeal,  said : 

"If  in  anything  I  have  oflended  against 
the  laws  of  my  country,  or  its  Constitution, 
I  stand  ready  to  answer.  If  I  have  not, 
then  I  call  upon  those  Jaws  and  that  Consti- 
tution, and  those  who  revere  ljiom,  to  pro- 
tect me. 

"  I  do,  therefore,  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  Christian  patriot,  and  in  the  name  of 
Liberty,  and  Law,  and  Eelioion,  solemnly 
PBOTBST  against  all  tJiese  attempts,  liowso- 
evor  or  by  whomsoever  made,  to  frown 
down  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  forbid 
the  free  expression  of  opinion.  Under  a 
deep  sense  of  my  obligations  to  my  country, 
the  Church,  and  my  God,  I  declare  it  to  be 
my  fixed  purpose  to  submit  to  no  such  dic- 
tation. And  I  am  prepared  to  abide  the  cort^ 
sequencea.  I  have  appealed  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  my  country ;  iftheyfailto 
protect  me,  I  AppEii,  to  God,  and  with 
Him  I  oheerfnlly  rest  my  cause." 

The  Ohserver  failed  for  one  week 
to  appear,  but  was  issued  regularly 
thereafter.  On  the  request  of  its 
proprietors,  Mr.  Lovejoy  gave  up  the 
establishment  to  them,  intending  to 
leave  St.  Louis ;  but  they  handed  it 
over  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  new  owner 
immediately  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  tehing  him  to  go  on  with 
the  paper  as  before.  He  had  gone 
to  Alton,  Illinois,  expecting  to  re- 
move it  to  that  city;  but,  while 
there,  a  letter  reached  him  from  St. 
Louis,  urging  him  to  return  and  re- 
main, which  he  did. 

On  the   28th   of  April,   1836,   a, 

quarrel  occurred  between  two  sailors, 

boatmen,  at  the  steamboat  landing 
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in  St.  Louis.  Wlien  the  civU  ofB-  ' 
cers  attempted  to  arrest  them  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  a  mulatto 
named  Francis  J.  Mcintosh  interfer- 
ed, and  enabled  the  boatmen  to  es- 
cape, for  which  he  was  very  properly 
arrested,  carried  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  committed  to  jail. 
On  his  -way  thither,  being  informed 
that  his  punishment  would  be  not 
less  than  five  years  in  the  State 
Prison,  he  immediately  broke  loose 
from  the  officers,  drew  a  knife,  and 
stabbed  one  of  them  fatally,  severely 
■wounding  the  other.  He  was  in- 
stantly secured  and  lodged  in  jail. 
A  mob  thereupon  collected,  broke 
open  the  jail,  tore  him  from  bis  cell, 
carried  him  out  of  town,  and  chained 
him  to  a  tree,  around  which  they 
piled  rails,  plank,  shavings,  etc.,  to 
the  higlit  of  hia  knee9,and  then  ap- 
plied fire.  He  was  burning  in  fear- 
ful agony  about  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore life  became  extinct.  When  the 
iure  had  nearly  died  out,  a  rabble  of 
boys  amused  liemselves  by  throwing 
stones  at  the  black  and  disfigured 
corpse,  each  endeavoring  to  be  first 
in  breaking  the  skull. 

This  horrible  affair  came  in  due 
course  before  the  grand  jury  of  St. 
Louis  for  investigation,  and  a  Judge, 
who  bore  the  appetite  name  of  Law- 
leas,  was  required  to  charge  said  jury 
with  regard  to  it.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men of  his  charge : 

"If,  on  tte  other  hand,  the  destruction 
of  the  murderer  of  Hammond  was  the  act, 
83  I  have  said,  of  the  many— of  the  mnlti- 
tude,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  these  words— 
not  the  act  of  nnmeruble  and  ascertainable 
malefactors,  but  of  oongr^ated  thonsaods, 
seized  upon  and  impelled  by  that  mysterious, 
metaphysical,  and  almost  electric  frenzy, 
which,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  has  hurried 


on  the  infuriated  multitude  to  deeds  of  death 
and  destruction— then,  I  say,  act  not  at  all 
in  the  matter;  the  case  then  transcends" 
your  jurisdiction— it  is  beyond  tie  reach  of 
hnman  law"  1 1 1 

On  this  charge,  Mr.  Lovejoy  com- 
mented with  entire  unreserve; 
whereupon  a  mob  surrounded  and 
tore  down  his  office — although,  in 
the  issue  which  contained  his  stric- 
tures, he  had  announced  his  decision 
to  remove  the  paper  to  Alton,  be- 
lieving that  it  would  be  there  moBe 
useful  and  better  supported  than  at 
St.  Louis.  His  first  issue  at  Alton  is 
dated  September  8th. 

Meantime,  his  press  was  taken 
from  St.  Louis,  by  steamboat,  to 
Alton,  and  landed  on  the  bank  about 
daylight  on  Sunday  morning.  It 
lay  there  in  safety  through  the  Sab- 
bath ;  but,  before  the  next  morning, 
it  had  been  destroyed  by  some  five 
or  six  individuals.  On  Monday,  a 
meeting  of  citizens  was  held,  and  a 
pledge  voluntarily  given  to  make 
good  to  Mr.  Lovejoy  his  lo^.  The 
meeting  passed  some  resolutions  con- 
demnatory of  Abohtionism,  and  Mr. 
Lovejoy  assured  them  that  he  had 
not  come  to  Alton  to  establish  an 
abolition,  but  a  religious,  journal; 
that  he  was  not  an  Abolitionist,  as 
they  understotid  the  term,  but  was 
an  uncompromising  enemy  of  Slave- 
ry, and  so  expected  to  live  and  die. 

He  started  for  Cincinnati  to  pro- 
cure new  printing  materials,  was 
taken  sick  on  the  way,  and,  upon 
reaching  Louisville,  on  his  return, 
was  impelled  by  increasing  illness  to 
stop.  He  remained  there  sick,  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  for  a  week,  and 
was  still  quite  iU  after  his  return. 
The  Observer  was  issued  regularly 


"  Higher  law"  again — fourteen  years 


ahead  of  Gov.  & 
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at  Alton  until  the  17th  of  August, 
1837  —  discussing  Slavery  among 
other  topics,  but  occasionally,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  decided  moderation.  But 
no  moderation  could  satisfy  those 
who  had  detcrmmed  that  the  subject 
should  not  be  discussed  at  aU.  On 
the  11th  of  July,  an  anonymous  hand- 
bill appeared,  calling  a  meeting  at 
the  market-place  for  the  next  Thurs- 
day, at  which  time  a  large  concourse 
assembled.  Dr.  J.  A.  Haldennan'^ 
pr^ided,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Jordon  was 
Secretary.  This  meeting  passed  the 
following  resolves : 

"  1.  Eeaohed,  That  the  Eey.  E.  P.  T^ve- 
joy  has  agaia  taken  np  and  advocated  the 
principles  of  Abolitionism  through  his 
paper,  the  'Observer,'  contrary  to  the  dis- 
position and  will  of  a  migority  otthe  citizens 
of  Alton,  and  in  direct  violation  of  a  sacred 
pledge  and  aasorance  that  this  paper,  when 
established  in  Alton,  should  not  be  devoted 
to  Abolitionism. 

"2,  Beiohed,  That  we  disapprove  of  the 
course  of  the  'Observer,'  ia  publishing  any 
articles  favorable  to  Abolitioaisra,  and  that 
we  censure  Mr.  Lovejoy  for  permitting  sneh 
publications  to  appear  in  his  paper,  whea  a 
pledge  or  assurance  has  been  pven  to  this 
community,  by  him,  that  saoh  doctrines 
should  not  be  advocated. 
_  "  3.  SeaoUed,  That  a  committee  of  five 
citizens  be  appointed  by  this  meeting  to 
wait  upon  and  confer  with  Mr.  Lovgoy,  and 
ascertain  from  him  whether  he  intends,  in 
future,  to  disseminate,  through  the  columns 
of  the  'Observer,'  the  doctrines  of  Aboli- 
tionism, and  report  the  result  of  their  coa- 
fereace  to"  the  public." 

The  only  point  requiring  comment 
in  these  resolves  is  the  allegation  that 
Kr.  Lovejoy  had  pledged  himself  not 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  Slavery  or 
its  Ahohtion.  This  point  was  an- 
swered by  ten  respectable  citizens  of 
Alton,  who  united  in  the  foUowing 
statement : 

"Whereas  it  has  been  frequently  repre- 
sented that  the  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lov^oy,  late 
Editor  of  the  'Alton  Observi    '      ' 


pledged  himself  at  a  public  meeting,  called 
for  the  purpose  of  takiag  measures  to  briag 
to  justice  the  persons  engaged  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  first  press  brought  to  Alton 
by  said  Lovgoy,  not  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  Slavery;  we,  the  undersigned,  declare 
the  following  to  be  his  language,  in  sub- 
stance: 'My  principal  object  in  coming  to 
this  place  is  to  establish  a  religions  paper. 
When  1  was  in  St.  Louis,  I  felt  myself  called 
upon  to  treat  at  large  upon  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  as  I  was  in  a  State  where  the  evil 
existed,  and  as  a  citizen  of  that  State  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  devote  a  part  of  my  columoa 
to  that  subject;  but,  gentlemen,  I  am  not, 
and  never  was,  in  full  fellowship  with 
the  Abolitionists;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  had  some  spirited  discussions  with 
some  of  the  leading  Abolitionists  of  tha 
East,  and  am  not  now  considered  by  them 
as  one  of  them.  And  now,  having  come 
into  a  Free  State,  where  the  evil  does  not 
exist,  I  feel  myself  less  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  than  when  I  was  in  St. 
Louis,'  The  above,  as  we  have  stated,  waa 
his  language  in  substance.  The  following, 
we  are  willing  to  testify,  to  be  hia  words  in 
conclusion : 

"  'But,  gentlemen,  so  long  as  I  am  an 
American  citizen,  so  long  as  American 
blood  runs  in  these  veins,  I  shall  hold  my- 
self at  liberty  to  speak,  to  write,  and  to 
publish,  whatever  I  please  on  any  subject, 
being  amenable  to  the  laws  of  my  country 
for  the  same.' " 

Ou  the  24ti,  a  Conunittee  from 

the  meeting  aforesaid  presented  its 

resolves  to  Mr.   Lovejoy,   asking  a 

thereto.       That    response 

given  on  the  26th,  and  its  ma- 

.terial  portion  is  aa  follows : 

"Ton  will,  therefore,  permit  me  to  say 
that,  with  the  most  respeotfal  feelings  to- 
ward you  individually,  I  cannot  consent,  in 
this  answer,  to  recognize  you  as  tlie  official 
organ  of  a  public  meeting,  convened  to  dis- 
cuss the  question,  whether  certain  senti- 
ments should,  or  should  not,  be  discussed  in 
the  public  newspaper,  of  which  I  am  the 
Editor.  By  doing  so,  I  should  virtually  ad- 
mit that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  were  rightfully  subject  tfl 
other  supervision  and  control  than  those  of 
the  law.  But  this  I  cannot  admit.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  meeting,  I  believe  that  '  the 
valor  of  our  forefathers  has  won  for  us  the 
liberty  of  speech,'  and  that  it  is  '  our  duty 

ir  EuEBan"  trials  of  Kansas,  185C-8. 
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and  our  high  privilege  to  act  and  speak  on 
all  qveatiom  touching  ttia  great  common- 
wealth.' I  aia  happy,  gentlemen,  in  being 
able  to  cononr  in  tie  abo^e  sentiments, 
which,  I  perceive,  were  uttered  by  one  of 
your  own  members,  and  in  which,  I  cannot 
doubt,  yon  all  agree.     I  wonld   only  add, 


that  I  consider  this  'liberty' 
ed,  but  never  originated,  by  our  forefathers. 
It  comes  to  us,  as  I  conceive,  from  onr 
Maker,  and  ia,  in  ita  nature,  inalienable,  be- 
longing to  man  as  man, 

"Believing,  therefore,  that  everything 
having  a  tendency  to  bring  tliis  right  into 
jeopardy  is  eminently  dangerous  as  a  prece- 
dent, I  cannot  admit  that  it  can  be  called 
into  c[iiestion  by  any  man,  or  body  of  men, 
or  that  they  can,  with  any  propriety,  ques- 
tion me  as  to  my  exercise  of  it." 

Theae  proceedings  attracted  atten- 
tion from  atroad,  especially  in  St. 
Louis,  to  whose  pro-Slavery  poKti- 
cians  tlie  publication  of  The  Observer, 
though  not  in  their  city  or  State,  was 
still  an  eyesore.  On  the  17th  of 
August,  The  Missouri  Repixblican,, 
in  an  article  entitled  "Abolition," 
eaid : 

"We  perceive  that  an  Anti-Slavery  Soci- 
ety has  been  formed  at  Upper  Alton,  and 
many  others,  doubtless,  will  shortly  spring 
np  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  We 
had  hoped  that  our  neighbors  would  have 
ejected  from  amongst  them  that  minister  of 
mischief,  the  '  Observer,'  or  at  least  correct- 
ed its  course.  Something  must  be  done  in 
this  matter,  and  that  speedily  I  The  good 
people  of  Illinois  must  either  put  a  stop  to 
the  efforts  of  these  fanatics,  or  expel  them 
from  their  community.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  tratel  of  emigrants  through  their  State, 
,  a/ad  the  trade  of  the  tlaneholding  States,  and 
particidaHj/  Miisonri,  must  stop.  Every  one 
who  desires  the  harmony  of  the  country,  and 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all,  should  unite 
to  put  them  down.  They  can  do  no  positive 
good,  and  may  do  much  irreparable  harm. 
We  wonld  not  desire  to  see  this  done  at  the 
expense  of  public  order  or  legal  restraint 


bnt  there  is  a  moral  indignation  which  the 
virtuous  portion  of  a  community  may  exert, 
which  is  sufficient  to  crush  this  faction  and 
forever  disgrace  its  fanatic  instigators.  It  is 
to  this  we  appeal,  and  hope  that  the  appeal 
will  not  be  unheeded." 

These  recommendations  and  incite- 


ments were  not  unfruitful.  Pour  days 
thereafter — two  unsuccessful  attempts 
having  already  been  made— the  office 
of  The  Observer  was  entered  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  s.  m., 
by  a  band  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per- 
sons, and  the  press,  type,  etc.,  utterly 
destroyed.  The  mob  commenced,  as 
usual,  by  throwing  stones  at  the  build- 
ing, whereby  one  man  was  hit  on  the 
head  and  severely  wounded ;  where- 
upon the  office  was  deserted,  and  the 
destroyed  finished  tlieir  work  with- 
out opposition,  while  a  large  con- 
course were  "  looking  on  and  consent- 
ing." The  authorities  did  nothing 
most  rigorously,  Mr.  Lovejoy  was 
absent  at  the  time,  but  was  met  in 
the  street  by  the  mob,  who  stopped 
him,  threatened  him,  and  assailed 
him  with  vile  language,  but  did  him 
no  serious  harm.  In  The  Observer 
of  the  preceding  day,  he  had  made 
an  explicit  and  effective  response  to 
the  question— "  What  are  the  doc- 
trines of  Anti-Slavery  men  ?"  where- 
in he  had  succeeded  in  being  at 
once  moderate  and  forcible — affirm- 
ing most  expheitly  the  fiagrant  wrong 
of  slavebolding,  with  the  right  and 
policy  of  immediate  emancipation, 
but  explaining  that  such  an  emanci- 
pation .was  tff  be  effected  "  by  the 
masters  themselves,  and  no  others," 
who  were  to  be  persuaded  to  it,  ex- 
actly as  a  distiller  is  to  be  dissuaded 
fi\)m  making  intoxicating  Hquora,  or 
a  tippler  from  drinking  them.  But, 
though  his  doctrines  were  peaceful 
and  his  language  mild  and  depreca- 
tory, he  doubtless  irritated  and  an- 
noyed liis  adversaries  by  pointing  to 
the  fact — ^in  refuting  their  slang  about 
-that  the  then  '^Vice- 


"  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
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President  of  the  United  States  "has 
been,  if  he  is  not  now,  the  father  of 
slaves.  And  thousands  have  voted 
to  elevate  him  to  his  present  condi- 
tion, who  would  crucify  an  AhoH- 
tionist  on  the  bare  suspicion  of 
favoring,  though  only  in  theory, 
such  an  amalgamation.  How  shall 
we  account  for  such  inconsistency?" 
On  the  2ith  of  August,  he  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  friends  of  law  and  order 
for  aid  in  reestablishing  The  Ohserv- 
er;  and  this  appeal  was  promptly 
and  generously  responded  to.  Hav- 
ing obtained  a  sufficient  amonnt  in 
Alton  and  Quincy  alone,  he  sent  to 
Cincinnati  to  purchase  new  printing 
materials.  Meantime,  he  issued  an 
address,  submitting  "  To  the  Friends 
of  the  Redeemer  in  Alton"  his  resig- 
nation of  the  editorship  of  the  paper, 
offering  to  hand  over  to  them  the 
subscription-list,  now  exceeding  two 
thousand  names,  on  condition  that 
tliey  pay  the  debts  of  the  concern, 
receive  all  dues  and  assets,  and  fur- 
nish him  sufficient  means  to  remove 
himself  and  family  to  another  field 
of  labor,  A  meeting  was  accordingly- 
held,  which  resolved  that  The  Ob- 
seroer  ought  to  be  continued,  while 
the  question  of  retaining  Mr.  Lovejoy 
as  its  editor  was  discussed  through 
two  or  three  evenings,  but  left  unde- 
cided. Meantime,  while  he  was  ab- 
sent, attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery,  his  new  press— the  third 
which  he  had  brought  to  Alton  within 
a  little  more  than  a  year^arrived  on 
the  21st  of  September,  was  landed 
about  sunset,  and  immediately  con- 
veyed by  his  friends  to  the  warehouse 
of  Geary  &  Weller.  As  it  passed 
along  the  streets — "  There  goes  the 
Abolition  press !  stop  it !  stop  it !" 
was  cried,  but  no  violence  was  at- 


tempted. The  Mayor,  apprised  of 
its  arrival  and  also  of  its  perU,  gave 
assurance  that  it  should  he  protected, 
and  asked  its  friends  to  leave  the 
matter  entfrely  in  his  :hands,  which 
they  did.  A  constable  was  posted  by 
the  Mayor  at  the  door  of  the  ware- 
house, with  orders  to  remain  until  a 
certain  hour.  He  left  at  that  hour; 
and  immediately  ten  or  twenty' ruf- 
fians, with  handkerchiefs  tied  over 
their  faces,  broke  open  the  store, 
rolled  the  press  across  the  street  to 
the  river-bank,  broke  it  into  pieces, 
and  threw  it  in.  Before  they  had 
finished  the  job,  the  Mayor  was  on 
hand,  and  ordered  them  to  disperse. 
They  replied,  that  they  would,  so 
soon  as  they  got  through,  and  were 
as  good  as  their  word.  The  Mayor 
declared  that  he  had  oever  witnessed 
a  more  quiet  and  gentlemanly  mob ! 
Mr.  Lovejoy  preached  at  St. 
Charles,  Missouri,  the  home  of  his 
wife's  relatives,  a  few  days  after — 
October  1st — and  was  mobbed  at  the 
house  of  his  mother-in-law,  directly 
after  his  return  from  evening  church. 
The  mob  attempted,  with  oaths  and 
blows,  to  drag  him  from  the  house, 
but  were  defeatedj  mainly  through 
the  courageous  efforts  of  his  wife  and 
one  or  two  friends.  -  Three  times  the 
house  was  broken  into  and  a  rush 
made  up  stairs  ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  L. 
was  induced,  through  the  entreaties 
of  his  wife,  to  leave  it  clandestinely 
and  take  refuge  with  a  friend,  a  mile 
distant,  whence  he  and  his  wife  made 
their  way  back  to  Alton  next  day. 
Nearly  the  first  person  they  met  there 
was  one  of  those  who  had  first  broken 
into  the  house  at  St.  Charles;  and 
the  hunted  clergyman  had  the  cold 
comfort  of  hearing,  from  many  of  his 
religious  brethren,  that  he  had  no 
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one  to  thank  bat  himself  for  his  per- 
secutions, and  that,  if  The  Observer 
■were  reestablished,  they  would  do 
nothing  to  protect  it.  During  the 
following  month,  Mr.  Lovejoy  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Presby- 
terian Synod  of  Illinois,  at  Spring- 
field, as  also  meetings  of  an  anti- 
Slavery  Convention  in  Upper  Alton, 
and  one  or  two  meetings  held  at  the 
Court  House  in  Alton,  to  discuss  and 
determine  the  propriety  of  allowing 
him  to  continue  the  publication  of 
The  Observer.  At  the  last  of  these 
meetings  (JSTovember  3d),  having  ob- 
tained the  floor,  he  said : 

"Mr.  Chairman:  It  ia  not  true,  as  lias 
been  charged  npon  me,  that  T  hold  in  con- 
tempt the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  this 
community,  in  reference  to  the  qnestion 
which  is  now  agitating  it  I  respect  and 
appreciate  the  feelings  of  my  fellow -citizens ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  moat  painful  and  un- 
pleasant duties  of  my  life,  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  act  in  opposition  to  them.  If  you 
suppose,  Sir,  that  I  have  pnhlished  senti- 
ments contrary  to  those  generally  held  in 
this  community,  because  I  delighted  in  dif- 
fering from  them,  yon  have  entirely  misap- 
prehended me.  But,  Sir,  while  I  value  the 
good  opinion  of  my  fellow -citizens  as  highly 
as  sny  one,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
I  am  governed  by  higher  considerations  than 
either  the  favor  or  the  fear  of  man,  I  am 
impelled  to  the  course  I  have  taken,  because 
I  fear  God,  As  I  shall  answer  it  to  my  God 
in  the  great  day,  I  dare  not  abandon  my  sen- 
timents, nor  ceaso  in  allproper  ways  to  prop- 
agate them. 

"I,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  not  desired  noi 
asked  any  compromise,  I  have  asked  for 
nothing  but  to  be  protected  in  my  rights  as 
a  citizen — rights  which  God  has  given  me, 
and  which  are  guaranteed  to  me  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  my  country.  Have  I,  Sir,  been 
guiltyof  any  infraction  of  the  laws?  Whose 
good  name  have  I  injured?  When  and  where 
have  I  published  anything  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  Alton?  Have  I  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  labored,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  to  promote  the  reputa- 
tion and  interests  of  this  city  f  "What,  Sir,  I 
ask,  has  been  my  offense?  Put  your  finger  up- 
on it — define  it — and  I  stand  ready  to  answer 
for  it.  If  I  have  committed  any  crime,  you 
can  easily  convict  me.  You  have  public  sen- 
timent in  your  favor.   Ton  have  your  juries, 


and  you  have  your  attorney  (looking  at  the 
Attorney-General),  and  I  have  no  douiit  yon 
can  cmvict  me.  But  if  I  have  been  guilty 
of  no  violation  of  law,  why  am  I  hnnted  up 
and  down  continually  like  a  partridge  npon 
the  monntaias  ?  Why  am  I  threatened  vlth 
the  tar-h/m-elf  Why  am  I  waylaid  every 
day,  and  from  night  to  niglit  ?  and  why  is 
my  life  in  jeopardy  every  hour! 

"You  have,  Sir,  made  up,  as  the  lawyers 
say,  a  false  issue ;  there  are  not  two  parties 
between  whom  there  can  be  a  compromise. 
I  plant  myselfi  Sir,  down  on  my  nnqnestion- 
able  riffhta;  and  the  question  to  be  decided 
is,  whether  I  shall  be  protected  in  the  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment  of  those  rights — that  ia 
the  question,  ^ir ;— whether  my  property 
shall  be  protected— whether  I  shall  be  suf- 
fered to  go  home  to  my  family  at  night  with- 
out being  assailed,  and  threatened  with  tar 
and  feathers,  and  assassination ;  whether  my 
afflicted  wife,  whose  life  has  been  in  jeopardy 
from  continued  alai-m  and  excitement,  shall 
night  after  night  be  driven  from  a  sick-bed 
into  the  garret  to  save  her  life  from  the  brick- 
bats and  violence  of  the  mob ;  that.  Sir,  is 
the  question."  Here,  much  affected  and 
overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  burst  into  tears. 
Many,  not  exeeptbg  even  his  enemies,  wept 
— several  sobbed  aloud,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  whole  meeting  were  deeply  excited. 
He  continued :  "  For^ve  me,  Sir,  that  I  have 
thus  betrayed  my  weakness.  It  was  the  allu- 
sion to  my  family  that  overcame  my  feelings, 
Not,  Sir,  I  assure  you,  from  any  fears  on  mf 
part.  I  have  no  personal  fears.  Not  that  I 
ieel  able  to  contest  the  matter  with  the 
whole  community;  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  I  am  not.  I  know.  Sir,  that  you  can  tar 
and  feather  me,  hang  me  up,  or  put  me  into 
the  Mississippi,  without  the  least  difficulty. 
But  what  then?  Where  shall  I  go?  I  have 
been  made  to  feel  that,  if  I  am  not  safe  at  Al- 
ton, I  shall  not  be  safe  anywhere.  I  recently 
visited  St.  OharlM  to  bring  home  my  family, 
and  was  torn  from  their  frantic  embrace  by  a 
mob.  I  have  been  beset  night  and  day  at  Al- 
ton, And  now,  if  I  leave  here  and  go  else- 
where, violence  may  overtake  me  in  my  re- 
treat, and  I  have  no  more  claim  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  another  commnnity  than  I  have  up- 
on this ;  and  I  have  conclod^,  after  consulta- 
tion with  my  friends,  and  earnestly  seeking 
counsel  of  God,  to  remain  at  Alton,  and  here 
to  insist  on  protection  in  the  exercise  of  my 
rights.  If  the  civilauthoritiesrefiise  to  protect 
me,  I  must  look  to  God ;  and,  if  I  die,  I  have 
determined  to  make  my  grave  in  Alton." 

It  was  tnown  in  Alton  that  a  new 
press  was  now  on  the  way  to  Mr, 
Lovej'oy,  and  might  arrive  at  any 
time.      Great  excitement  pervaded 
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the  community.  Friends  were  on 
the  alert  to  protect  it  on  its  arrival, 
and  enemies  to  insure  its  destruction. 
It  finally  reached  St.  Louis  on  the 
night  of  the  5th,  and  an  arrangement 
was  made  to  have  it  landed  at  Alton 
at  three  o'eloet  on  the  morning  of 
the  7tli.  Heantime,  Mr,  Lovejoy 
and  a  friend  went  to  the  ITayor  and 
notified  him  of  its  expected  arrival, 
and  of  the  threats  that  it-  should  bo 
destroyed,  requesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  constables  to  protect 
it.  A  meeting  of  the  City  Council 
was  held,  and  some  discussion  had ; 
but  the  subject  was  laid  on  the  tahle 
and  notiiing  done. 

On  that  evening  {November  6), 
between  forty  and  fifty  citizens  met 
in  the  warehouse  of  Godfrey,  Oilman 
&  Co.,  where  the  press  was  to  be 
stored,  to  organize  a  volunteer  com- 
pany to  aid  in  the  defense  of  law  and 
order.  At  ten  o'clock,  several  left; 
but  about  thirty  remained  in  the 
building,  with  one  city  constable  to 
command  them.  They  were  armed. 
Mr,  Lovejoy  was  not  among  them. 
His  dwelling  had  been  attacked  but 
a  few  nights  before,  when  he  and  a 
sister  narrowly  escaped  a  brick-bat, 
thrown  with  sufficient  force  to  have 
done  mortal  injury.  Expecting  an 
assault,  his  wife  in  very  delicate 
health,  and  in  a  state  of  nervous 
alarm  from  her  recent  experience  at 
St.  Charles,  Mr.  Lovejoy  had  ar- 
ranged with  a  brother  that  they 
should  watch  alternate  nights  at 
home  and  at  the  store.  At  three  in 
the  morning,  a  steamboat  brought 
tbe  expected  press.  A  sentinel  of 
the  mob  was  watching  for  it,  and 
immediately  gave  the  alarm,  when 
horns  were  blown  throughout  the 
city.     The  Mayor  had  already  been  , 
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called,  and  was  in  the  building.  He 
requested  those  who  guarded  there, 
to  remain  and  keep  quiet  till  he 
called  for  them,  saying  that  he  would 
attend  to  the  storing  of  the  press," 
which  he  did.  A  few  stones  were 
thrown,  but  no  serious  damage 
effected,  and  the  press  was  safely  de- 
posited in  the  garret  of  a  strong  stone 
warehouse,  where  it  was  thought  to 
be  safe. 

Throughout  the  following  day,  ■ 
general  quiet  prevailed,  though  it 
was  well  known  that  "  the  Abolition 
press"  had  been  received,  and  was 
stored  in  Godfrey  &  Gilman's  ware- 
house. The  Mayor  made  inquiries 
at  several  points,  and  was  satisfied 
that  no  fiirther  violence  was  intend- 
ed. At  evening,  the  volunteer  de- 
fenders of  Hr.  Lovejoy's  rights  drop- 
ped in  at  the  warehouse,  and  remain- 
ed until  nine  o'clock;  when,  there 
being  no  signs  of  trouble,  all  but 
twelve  went  away.  Mr,  Lovejoy  re- 
mained, with  one  or  two  others  who 
were  caUed  Abolitionists.  The  resi- 
due were  simply  citizens,  opposed  to 
burglary  and  robbery,  and  willing  to 
risk  their  lives  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

About  ten  o'cloctj-some  thirty  per- 
sons, as  if  by  preconcert,  suddenly 
emerged  from  a  neighboring  grog- 
shop— a  few  of  them  with  arms,  but 
the  majority  with  only  stones  in  their 
hands — formed  a  line  at  the  south 
end  of  the  store,  next  the  river, 
knocked  and  hailed.  Mr.  Oilman, 
from  the  garret  door,  asked  what 
they  wa"nted.  Their  leader  replied : 
"The  press,"  Mr,  Gilman  assured 
them  that  it  would  not  be  given  up ; 
adding,  "We  have  no  ill  feehngs  to- 
ward any  of  you,  and  should  much 
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regret  to  do  you  any  injury ;  but  we 
are  authorized  by  the  Mayor  to  de- 
fend our  property,  and  shall  do  so 
with  our  lives."  The  leader  replied 
that  they  were  resolved  to  have  the 
press  at  any  sacrifice,  and  presented 
a  pistol,  -whereupon  Mr.  G.  retired 
into  the  building.  The  mob  then 
passed  around  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  warehouse,  and  commenced 
throwing  stones,  which  soon  demol- 
ished several  of  the  windows.  T^o 
resistance  was  offered ;  the  inmat«s 
having  agreed  not  to  fire  unless  their 
lives  were  in  danger.  The  ware- 
house being  of  stone,  and  solidly 
budt,  no  further  impression  was 
made  on  it  by  this  assault.  Finding 
their  missiles  ineffectual,  tlie  mob 
fired  two  or  three  guns  into  the 
building,  by  which  no  one  was  hit. 
The  fire  was  then  returned,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  riotera  wounded,  one  of 
them  mortally.  Hereupon,  the  mob 
recoiled,  carrying  oiF  their  wounded. 
But  they  soon  returned  with  ladders, 
and  other  preparations  for  firing  the 
roof  of  the  warehouse,  'eureing  and 
shouting,  "  Bum  them  out !  bum 
them  out !"  They  kept  carefully  on 
the  side  of  the  building  where  there 
were  no  windows,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  injured  or  repelled  by  its  de- 
fenders. The  Mayor  and  a  justice 
were  now  deputed  by  the  mob  to 
bear  a  message  to  tlie  inmates  of  the 
building,  proposing  that,  on  condition 
the  press  were  given  up,  no  one 
should  be  further  molested,  and  no 
more  property  destroyed.  The  pro- 
position was  quietly  declined.  Mr, 
Gilman,  in  tum,  requested  the  Mayor 
to  call  on  certain  citizens  to  save  his 
store  from  the  threatened  destruction 
by  fire.  The  Mayor  repKed  that  the 
mob  was  so  strong  and  so  determined 


that  he  could  do  nothing — that  he 
had  already  tried  to  command  and 
persuade  them  to  desist,  but  without 
less.  He  was  asked  if  those  in 
the  buiiding  should  defend  their  pro- 
perty with  arms ;  to  which  he  re- 
plied, as  he  had  repeatedly  done  be- 
fore, that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do  80,  and  that  the  law  justified  them 
in  that  course.  He  then  left  the 
building,  and  reported  the  result  of 
his  mission,  which  was  received  with 
yells  of  "  Fire  the  building !"  "  Fire 
the  building!"  "Bum  'em  out!" 
"  Bum   'em    out '."     "  Shoot    every 

d- d  Abolitionist  as  he  leaves!" 

It  was  now  near  midnight,  and  the 
bells  had  been  rung,  collecting  a 
large  concourse,  who  stood  passive 
spectators  of  what  followed. 

The  mob  now  raised  their  ladders 
against  the  building,  mounted  to  the 
roof,  and  kindled  a  iire  there,  which 
burned  rather  slowly.  Five  of  the 
defenders  hereupon  volunteered  to 
sally  out  and  drive  them  away.  They 
left  by  the  south  door,  passed  around 
the  comer  to  the  east  side  of  the 
building,  and  fired  upon  the  man 
who  guarded  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
drove  him  off,  and  dispersed  his  im- 
mediate comrades,  returning  to  the 
store  to  reload,  Mr.  Lovejoy  and 
two  others  stepped  again  to  the  door, 
and  stood  looking  around  just  with- 
out the  building — Mr.  L.  in  advance 
of  the  others.  Several  of  the  rioters 
were  concealed  from  their  view  be- 
hind a  pile  of  lumber  a  few  rods  in 
their  front.  One  of  these  had  a  two- 
barreled  gun,  which  he  fired.  Mr. 
Lovejoy  received  five  balls,  three  of 
them  in  his  breast,  probably  each 
mortal.  He  -turned  quickly,  ran 
into  the  store,  and  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  into  the  counting-room,  where 
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he  fell,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  God,  I  am 
shot  I  I  am  shot!"  and  almost  in- 
stantly expired.  One  of  his  friends 
received  at  the  same  time  a  ball  in 
his  leg,  of  which  he  recovered.  Those 
remaining  alive  in  the  building  now 
held  a  consultation,  and  concluded 
to  surrender.  One  of  their  number 
went  up  to  the  scuttle  and  apprised 
the  mob  that  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  dead, 
and  that  the  press  would  now  be 
given  up.  A  yell  of  exultation  was 
sent  up  by  the  rioters,  and  the  pro- 
posed surrender  dechned.  Another 
of  the  inmates  now  resolved  to  go 
out  and  mate  some  terms,  if  possi- 
ble ;  but  he  bad  hardly  opened  the 
door  when  he  was  fired  upon  and 
severely  wounded.  A  citizen  now 
came  to  the  door  at  the  opposite  end, 
and  begged  those  within  to  leave  the 
building,  as  it  was  on  fire,  and  their 
remaining  would  be  utterly  useless. 
All  but  two  or  three  hereupon  laid 
down  their  arms,  left  the  building, 
and  fled,  being  fired  upon  by  the 
mob  as  they  escaped.  The  rioters 
then  rushed  into  the  building,  threw 
the  press  out  of  the  window,  broke  it 
up,  and  pitched  the  pieces  into  the 
river.  They  destroyed  no  other  pro- 
perty, save  a  few  guns.  One  of 
them — a  doctor — offered 'to  extract 
the  ball  from  the  wounded  man's  leg ; 
but  he  declined  their  assistance.  At 
two  o'clock,  they  had  dispersed,  and 
all  was  again  quiet. 

Mr.  Lovejoys  remains  were  borne 
away  next  morning  to  his  dwelling, 
amid  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  his  mur- 
derers. He  was  buried  the  day  fol- 
lowing ^  Thursday,  November  9— 
the  day  which,  had  he  been  living, 
would  have  completed  his  thirty- 
fifth  year.  His  wife,  who,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  critical  state  of  her 


health,  had  been  sent  away  from- 
Alton,  was  unable  to  attend  his  fu- 
neral. Of  their  two  children,  one 
was  bom  after  his  death. 

The  defenders  of  the  warehouse, 
as  well  as  the  recognized  leaders  of 
their  a^ailants,  were  respectively  in- 
dicted for  riot,  and  tried,  or  rather, 
Mr,  Gilman  alone  of  the  defenders 
was  tried;  and  upon  his  acquittal 
the  City  Attorney  entered  a  noUe 
prosequi  as  to  the  other  defendants. 
The  leading  rioters  were  next  placed 
on  trial,  and  were  likewise  acquitted. 
The  testimony  of  the  Mayor,  John 
M.  Krum,  was  much  relied  on  by 
the  defenders  of  the  press,  who  ex- 
pected to  prove  by  it  that  they  acted 
throughout  under  his  authority,  aa 
ministers  of  the  law  and  official 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  property. 
His  evidence,  however,  did  not  sus- 
tain this  assumption.  The  Mayor 
fully  admitted  that  he  had  repeated- 
ly and  freely  consulted  vrith  them  as 
to  their  course  in  the  premises,  and 
had  advised  them  that  they  would 
be  entirely  justified  in  defending 
their  rights  by  arms,  if  necessary. 
But,  he  said,  he  had  given  this  advice 
as  a  lawyer,  a  neighbor,  and  citizen ; 
not  as  Mayor, 

The  details  of  this  tragedy  are  im- 
portant, as  they  serve  to  silence  two 
cavils,  which  have  been  most  famil- 
iar in  the  mouths  of  the  champions 
of  Slavery,  "  If  you  want  to  oppose 
Slavery,  why  do  n't  you  go  where  it 
is?"  has  been  triumphantly  asked 
many  thousands  of  times.  Mr.  Love- 
joy  did  exactly  this — as  Lundy,  and 
Garrison,  and  many  others  had  done 
before  him — and  only  left  a  Slave  for 
a  Free  State  when  such  removal  was 
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imperatively  demanded.  "  Why 
do  n't  yon  keep  clear  of  the  fanatical 
Aholitionista,  and  discuss  the  ques- 
tion in  moderation  and  good  tem- 
per ?"  Mr,  Lovejoy  did  exactly  this, 
also.  He  was  not  the  advocate  of 
Garrisonism ;  on  the  contrary,  he  con- 
demned it.  He  waa  not  the  cham- 
pion of  any  political  party,  nor  of  any 
peculiar  line  of  anti-Slavery  action. 
He  did  not  puhlish  an  Aholition 
journal.  His  was  simply  and  purely 
a  religious  newspaper,  in  which 
Slavery  was  from  time  to  time  dis- 
cussed, and  its  evils  exposed,  like 
those  of  intemperance,  or  any  other 
immorality.  But  this  he  was  not 
permitted  to  do,  whether  in  a  Slave 
or  in  a  Free  State.  He  was  pro- 
scribed, hunted,  persecuted,  assaulted, 
plundered,  and  finally  killed — not 
hecause  he  peraisted  in  opposing 
Slavery  in  the  wrong  place,  or  in  a 
peculiarly  objectionable  manner,  but 
because  he  would  not  desist  from  op- 
posing it  at  all." 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  orig- 
inally composed  of  a  hundred  square 
miles  of  territory,  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Potomac,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  that  stream.  The  forty 
square  miles  south  of  that  river,  form- 
ing the  county  and  including  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  were  ceded  to  theUnion 
in  1789  by  Virginia,  and  retroceded 
to  that  State  in  18i6— the  move- 
ment for  retroce^on  having,  doubt- 
less, some  covert  reference  to  the 
probability  or  prospect  of  disunion. 
The  sixty  square  miles  lying  north  of 
the  Potomac — forming  the  county  of 

"Wbndeli.  Phillips,  then  a  young  Whig 
lawyer,  first  conspicuously  identified  Iiimaelf 
with  the  anti-Slayery  laovement,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Boaton  (December  8,  1831),  at  the  old 


Washington,  and  including  the  cities 
of  Washington  and  Georgetown — 
were  ceded  by  Maryland  in  1788, 
and  now  compose  the  entire  District ; 
so  that  Washington  is  commanded, 
within  easy  shelling  distance,  by 
bights  which,  in  case  the  separation 
of  Virginia  from  the  Union  were  con- 
ceded, would  be  part  and  parcel  of 
a  foreign  country. 

The  Federal  Constitution  (Art.  I., 
Section  8)  provides  that,  "  The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  such  District  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by 
cession  of  particular  States,  and  the 
acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  The  cession  by  Maryland 
was  without  qualification.  But  Con- 
gress proceeded,  soon  after,  to  pass 
an  act,  apparently  without  much-  con- 
sideration or  forecast,  whereby  the 
then  existing  laws  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  were  to  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect  over  those  portions 
of  the  Federal  District  ceded  by  them 
respectively,  until  Congress  should 
otherwise  enact ;  and,  as  those  States 
were  undoubtedly  Slave  States,  their 
slave  laws  continued  operative  here- 
in, with  little  or  no  modification  or 
improvement,  down  to  the  passage  of 
the  Compromise  measures  of  1850, 

Very  naturally,  the  creation  out 
of  nothing  of  such  a  city  as  Wash- 
ington, with  its  adoption  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Republic,  combined  with 
its  favorable  location,  served  to  ren- 
der it  an  extensive  mart  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  domestic  Slave- Trade. 

Court  House— Faneuil  Hall  having  been  aaked 
for,  and  refused,  to  a  petition  headed  by  Rev. 
William  E.  cWnIng — to  consider  the  circum- 
Btancea  attending  the  death  of  Mr,  Lorejoy. 
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Some  of  the  largest  purehaeerB  in 
Maryland  and  Yirginia  for  the  cotton 
and  sugar  region  located  themselves 
at  this  point,  fitted  up  their  elave- 
pens,  and  advertised  in  the  leading 
jonmals  of  the  Capital  their  readi- 
ness to  buy  and  sell  yoTing  and  likely 
negroes.  Vessels  were  regularly  dis- 
patched from  Alexandria  to  New  Or- 
leans, laden  with  their  human  mer- 
chandise. So  that,  in  the  absence  of 
manufactures,  and  of  any  but  a  petty 
retail  trade,  slaves  were  long  a  chief 
staple  of  the  commerce,  and  certainly 
the  leading  export,  of  the  American 
metropolis. 

Under  the  slave  laws,  so  hastily 
bolted  by  Congress,  every  negro  or 
mulatto  was  presumptively  a  slave ; 
and,  if  unable  to  indicate  his  master, 
or  to  establish  specially  Ids  right  to 
freedom,  was  liable  to  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  advertised,  and  sold,  in 
default  of  a  claimant,  to  pay  the  coats 
of  this  worse  than  Algerine  proce- 
dure ;  and,  as  Washington  steadily 
increased  in  population  and  import- 
ance, the  number  of  colored  persons 
drifting  thither  from  all  quarters  in- 
creased with  it,  until  the  business  of 
arresting,  detaining,  advertising,  and 
selling  unowned  negroes  became  a 
most  lucrative  perquisite  of  the  Fed- 
eral Marshal  for  the  District,  yield- 
ing him  a  net  profit  of  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  annum.  The  ad- 
vertisements in  The  National  Intel- 
ligencer,  United  States  Tdegraph, 
Ol<^e,  Union,  etc.,  of  negroes  whom 
he  had  caught  and  caged,  and,  in  de- 
fault of  an  owner,  was  about  to  sell, 
were  widely  copied  in  both  hemi- 
■  spheres,  provoking  comments  by  no 
means  flattering  to  our  country  nor 
its  institutions.  The  plumage  of  the 
American  eagle  was  often  rufled  by  j 


criticisms  and  comparisons  between 
these  legal  proceedings,  under  the 
shadow  of  our  Capitol,  an  d  the  harsher 
dealings  of  savages  and  heathen  with 
strangers  so  luckless  as  to  fall  into 
their  hands ;  and  the  point  of  these 
invidious  comparisons  was  barbed  by 
their  undeniable  justice. 

Petitions  for  the  Abolition  of  Sla- 
very in  the  Federal  District,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  Slave-Trade  so  flourish- 
ing therein,  had  been  from  time  im- 
memorial presented  to  Congress,  and 
treated  with  no  more  disrespect  or 
disregard  than  petitions  to  legislative 
bodies  usually  encounter.  One  of 
these,  presented  in  1828,  waa  signed 
by  United  States  District  Judge 
Craneh,  and  about  one  thousand 
more  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  the  District;  but,  while  it  was 
treated  decorously,  no  decisive  step 
was  taken  toward  compliance  with 
its  prayer.  As  the  distinctive  Abo- 
lition movement  gained  strength  in 
the  North,  and  the  excitement  caused 
thereby  rose  higher  in  the  South — 
especially  after  the  Message  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  already  quoted,  urging  that 
anti-Slavery  agitation  be  made  a  pe- 
nal ofiense — a  more  decisive  hostility 
was  resolved  on  by  the  champions 
of  Slavery,  under  ^he  lead  of  Mr. 
Calhoun, 

On  the  preiftntation,  by  Mr.  Fair- 
field, of  Maine  (December  16,  1835), 
of  the  petition  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  women,  prayinv  the  Ab- 
olition of  the  Slave-Trade  in  the 
District,  it  was  decisively  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House;  Yeas  180,  Nays 
31— the  Nays  all  from  the  North, 
and  mainly  Whigs. 

On  the  18th,  Mr  Jackson,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, offered  a  similar  petition 
from  the  citizens  of  the  town  of 
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■Wreiitliam ;  and  !Mr.  Hammond  of 
Soutii  Carolina,  moved  that  it  be  not 
received ;  -whieh  waa  met  by  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table.  This  was 
rejected— Yeas  95,  Kays  121.  But, 
finally,  a  proposition  that  the  peti- 
tion and  an  motions  regarding  it  be 
laid  on  the  table  was  carried — Teaa 
140;  Nays  76. 

Mr.  Buchanan"  presented  a  memo- 
rial of  the  Cain  (Pennsylvania)  quar- 
terly meeting  of  Erienda,  asking  for 
the  same  in  substance  as  the  above. 
Though  opposed  to  granting  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  be  preferred 
ite  reference  to  a  Select  Committee 
or  that  on  the  District.  But,  finding 
that  there  were  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  such  a  reterence,  be  would 
move  that  the  memorial  be  read,  and 
that  the  prayer  of  the  memorialista  be 
rejected.  The  question  being  de- 
^  manded  on  Mr,  Buchanan's  motion, 
it  waa  carried  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
34  to  6. 

Mr.  Morria,  of  Ohio,  eoon  after 
presented  similar  memorials  from  bia 
State ;  whereupon  Mr.  Calhoun  raised 
the  question  of  reception,  declaring 
"  that  the  petitions  just  read  con- 
tained a  gross,  false,  and  malicious 
slander  on  eleven  Stat^  represented 
on  this  fioor."  "That  Congress  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  no 
more  in  this  Distridl  than  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina."  After  a 
long  and  spirited  debate,  mainly  by 
Southern  senators,  Mr.  Calhoun's  mo- 
tion to  reject  Vfm  defeated  by  a  vote 
to  receive  the  petition— Yeaa  35, 
Naya  10,  as  follows : 

"  Yeas  :  JTesare.  Benton,  Brown,  Bnohan- 
an,  Olay,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing 
of  Illinois.  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Goldaborough, 
Grundy,  Hendricks,   Hill,   Hubtard,    Kent, 


King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Knight, 
Linn,  McKean,  Morris,  Naudain,  Niles,  Pren- 
tiss, Bobbins,  Robinson,  Buggies,  Shepley, 
Southard,  Swift,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Toralin- 
son.WalL Webster, "Wright.  N"ays:  Messrs. 
Black,  Calboun,  Cnthbert,  Leigh,  Moore, 
Nicholas,  Porter,  Preston,  Walker,  White." 

In  the  House,"  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolve ; 

'^Besohied,  That  all  the  memorials  which 
have  been  offered,  or  may  hereafter  be  pre- 
sented to  this  House,  praying  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  also  the  resolutions  offered  by  an  honor- 
able member  from  Mwne  (Mr.  Jarvis),  with 
the  amendment  thereto,  proposed  by  an  hon- 
orable member  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise), 
and  every  other  paper  or  proposition  that 
may  be  snbmitted  in  relation  to  that  subject, 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  with  in- 
structions to  report  that  Congress  has  no 
constitutional  authority  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  institution  of  Slaveiy  in  any 
of  the  States  of  this  confederacy;  and  tha^ 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  Congress  onght 
not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  Slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  because  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  public  faith,  unwise,  im- 
politic, and  dangerous  to  the  Union ;  as- 
signing such  reasons  for  these  conclusions 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  may 
be  best  calculated  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind,  to  repress  asitation,  to  allay  excite- 
ment, to  sastain'and  preserve  the  just  rights 
of  the  slave-holding  States,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  District,  and  to  reestabhsh  har- 
mony and  tranquillity  amongst  the  various 
sections  of  the  Union." 

Aft«r  some  demur  by  Mr,  Ham- 
mond, of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Wise,  of  Virginia,  the  Previous 
Question  was  ordered  on  this  resolve 
—Yeas  118,  Nays  47.  Mr.  Vinton, 
of  Ohio,  now  demanded  a  division 
of  the  resolve  into  three  parte,  which 
demand  was  sustained  by  the  Chair ; 
and  the  first  proposition,  requiring  a 
reference  of  all  memorials  on  this 
subject  to  a  Select  Committee,  was 
carried— Yeas  174,  Kaya  48:  the 
Naya  all  from  the  South.  The 
second  proposition,  reg 
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in  tlie  States,  waa  affirmed — Teat 
201,  Naja  7.  The  third  proposi- 
tion, affirming  that 
oiig!it  not  to  interfere  in  any 
with  Slavery  in  the  District  of 
Cohimbia,"  prevailed  —  Teas  163, 
Nays  47 — the  Nays,  of  course,  from 
the  North.  And  the  third  clause, 
heing  now  divided,  the  question  was 
taken  on  the  remaining  part — "be- 
cause it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
pubhe  faith,  unwise,  impohtie,  and 
dangerous  to  the  Union" — and  that 
was  also  affirmed — Yeas  129  ;  Nays 
74:  the  Nays  being  all  from  the 
North,  and  nearly  all  Whigs.  The 
remainder  of  the  proposition  was 
then  afSrmed — Teas  169  ;  Nays  6. 

The  Committee  appointed  under 
the  above  resolution  consisted  of 
asrs.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina ; 
of  Ohio ;  Pierce  of  New 
Hampshire ;  Hardin  of  Kentucky ; 
Jarvis  of  Maine  ;  Owens  of  Georgia ; 
Muhlenberg  of  Pennsylvania;  Drom- 
goole  of  Virginia;  and  Turrilt  of 
New  York— all  Democrats,  but  Har- 
din, a  Southern  "Whig.  This  Com- 
mittee, in  due  seasou,  reported.  First, 
That  Congress  possesses  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  interfere,  in  any 
way,  -with  the  institution  of  Slavery 
in  any  State  of  this  confederacy. 
Secondly,  That  Congress  ought  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  Slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  And, 
*'  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  agita- 
tion, and  restoring  tranquilhty  to  the 
public  mind,"  they  recommended  the 
adoption  of  this  resolve  : 

."That  all  petitions,  memorials,  resolu- 
tions, propositions,  or  papers  relating  in  any 
way  to  the  subject  of  Slavery,  or  the  aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,  shall,  without  either  being 
printed  ov  referred,  be  laid  upou  tie  table." 


This  resolve  was  adopted — Teas 
117,  Nays  68 ;  the  Nays  being  sub- 
stantially, but  not  entirely,  compiled 
of  the  Whig  members  from  the  Free 


it  may  seem,  this 
heroic  treatment  was  not  successful 
in  "  arresting  agitation,  and  resttring 
tranquilhty  to  the  pubHe  mind ;"  so 
that,  when  this  Congress  met  for  the 
second  session,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  do  the  work  all  over  again.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Albert  G.  Hawes, 
(Democrat)  of  Kentucky,"  offered  a 
resolution,  providing : 

"  That  ail  memorials,  etc.,  on  the  snbject 
of  the  abohtion  of  Slavery,  should  be  laid  on 
the  table,  without  being  referred  or  printed, 
and  that  no  further  action  should  be  had 
thereon." 


Which  was  adopted — Yeas  129; 
Nays  69— the  Nays  mainly  Northern 
Whigs,  as  before.  All  debate  was 
precluded  by  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion. 

And  still  the  agitation  refused  to 
be  controlled  or  allayed;  so  that,  on 
the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress, 
Mr.  Patton,  of  Virginia,"  offered  the  - 
following  "as  a  timely  sacrifice  to 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  eoun- 
trr:" 

"  Reiolved,  That  all  petitions,  memorials, 
and  papers  touching  the«bolition  of  Slavery, 
or  the  buying,  selling,  or  transferring  of 
slaves  in  any  State,  District,  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  be  laid  upon  the  table 
without  being  debated,  printed,  read,  or 
referred ;  and  no  further  action  whatever 
shall  be  had  thereon." 

The  Previous  Question  having 
again  been  ordered,  this  resolve  was 
adopted — Yeas  122;  Nays  74 — the 
Nays,  as  before,  mainly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, the  Whig  members  from  the 
Free  States. 


'*  January  18,  1837. 


"  December  21,  1337. 
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At  the  next  session,™  'Mr.  Charles 
Gr.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire, 
moved  the  following  resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  goTemment  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  limited  powers;  and  that,  br 
the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress has  no  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the 
institution  of  Slavery  in  the  several  States 
of  the  confederacy. 

"■Resolved,  That  the  peliliona  for  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  against  the  removal  of  slaves 
from  one  State  to  another,  are  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  operations  set  on  foot  to  affect  the 
instittition  of  Slavery  in  the  several  States, 
and  thus  indirectly  to  destroy  that  institu- 
tion within  their  limits. 

"  Resolved,  That  Congress  baa  no  right  to 
do  that  indirectly  which  it  cannot  do  direct- 
ly; and  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Oolumbia,  or  the 
Territories,  as  a  means  or  with  a  view  of 
disturbing  or  overthrowing  that  institution 
in  the  several  States,  is  against  the  true 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  tte  States 
affected,  and  a  breach  of  the  public  faith  on 
which  they  entered  into  the  confederacy. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  rests  on 
the  broad  principle  of  equality  among  the 
members  of  this  confederacy ;  and  that  Ooa- 
gress,  in  the  eseroise  of  its  acknowledged 
powers,  has  no  right  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  inatitntions  of  one  portion  of  the 
States  and  another,  with  a  view  of  abolish- 
ing the  one-  and  promoting  the  other. 
■  "  Resolved,  therefore.  That  all  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  abolish  Slavery  in 
the  District  of  Oolumbia  or  the  Territories, 
or  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from 
State  to  State,  or  to  discriminate  between 
the  institutions  of  one  portion  of  tlie  coun- 
try and  another  with  the  views  aforesaid, 
are  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  destruc- 
tive of  the  flindamental  principles  on  which 
the  Union  of  these  States  rests,  and  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress ;  and  that  every 
petition,  memorial,  resolution,  proposition, 
or  paper,  touching  or  relating  in  any  way, 
or  to  any  extent  whatever,  to  Slavery  as 
aforesaid,  or  the  abolition  thereof,  shall,  on 
the  presentation  thereof,  without  any  further 
action  thereon,  be  laid  on  the  table,  without 
being  debated,  printed,  or  referred." 

llr.  Gushing,  of  Massachnsetts,  ob- 
jecting, on  motion  of  Mr.  Atherton, 
the  rules  were  suspended ;  and  Mr. 

^  December  11,  1838.     >' January  13,  1840. 
"The  members  from  the  Free  States,  twenty- 
eight  in  all  (all  Democrats  but  Profflt,  a  Tylerized 


A.'s  resolves  duly  passed,  as  follows ; 
No.  1— Teas  198 ;  Nays  6.  No.  3 
■Teas  134;  Nays  67— mainly,  if 
not  wholly,  Northern  "Whigs.  The 
third  resolution  having  heen  divided, 
the  House  first  resolved  "  That  Con- 
gress has  no  right  to  do  that  indi- 
rectly which  it  cannot  do  directly," 
etc.— Teas  170,  Nays  30.  The  resi- 
due of  the  third  resolve  passed — Teas 
164,  Nays  39.  The  fourth  resolve 
was  in  like  manner  divided,  and 
passed  in  two  parts,  by  182  and  175 
Teas  to  30  Nays.  The  last  of  Mr. 
Atherton's  resolves  was  in  like  man- 
ner divided,  and  the  former  part 
adopted  by  Teas  147  to  Nays  51; 
and  the  latter  or  gag  portion  hy 
Teas  137,  Nays  78— Henry  A.  "Wise 
refiising  to  vote. 

This  would  seem  quite  stringent 
enough ;  hut,  two  years  later,"  the 
House,  on  motion  of  WilHam  Cost 
Johnson  (Whig),of  Maryland,  further 
"  Resahed,  That  upon  the  presentation  of 
any  memorial  or  petition,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  or  the  Slave- Trade  in 
any  District,  Territory,  or  State  of  the 
Union,  and  upon  the  presentation  of  any 
resolution  or  other  paper  touching  that  sub- 
ject, the  reception  of  sncb  memorial,  peti- 
tion, resolution,  or  paper,  shall  be  consider- 
ed as  objected  to,  and  the  question  of  its 
reception  laid  on  the  table,  without  debate 
or  further  action  thereon. 

^'Resolved,  That  no  petition,  memorial,  re- 
solution,- or  otK^r  paper,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  Shivery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  State  or  Territory,  or  the 
Slave-Trade  between  the  States  or  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  in  which  it  now 
exists,  shall  be  received  by  this  House,  or 
entertained  in  any  way  whatever." 

On  this  proposition,  the  votes  were 
—  Teas  114;  Nays  108  — several 
Northern  Democrats  and  some 
Southern  Whigs  voting  with  all  the 
Northern  Whigs  in  the  minority." 

In   a  httle  more  than  ten   years 

Whig),  who  voted  for  this  resolve,  were  as  fol- 

Maine.—Yirgil    D.    Parris,   Albert   Smith.— 
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TEXAS   AND    HEE  AH-HEXATION. 


The  name  Tems  originaUy  uesig- 
Mted  an  iU-defined  and  mainlj  nnin- 
laKted    region   lying   between   tlie 
J'  pencil  possessions  on  fhe  Mississippi, 
and  the  Spanisli  on  tlie  Eio  Grande, 
but  mclnding  no  portion  of  tie  val- 
ley of  either  of  those  great  rivers 
Though    the  first  Enpopean   settle- 
ment on  its  soil  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  La  Salle,  a  Erenehman,  who 
landed  in  Matagorda  Bay,  and  erected 
fort  St.  Louis  on  the  Lavacea,  prior 
to  1687,  he  is  known  to  have  intend- 
ed to  settle  on  the  JTississippi,  and 
to  have  drifted  so  far  westward  by 
mistalce.     The   region  since  known 
as  Texas  was,  even  then,  claimed  by 
Spain  as  a  part  of  Mejdco;  and  a 
Spanish  expedition  under  De  Leon 
was  dispatched   to   the   Lavaeca  in 
1689  to  expel  La  Salle;  but,  on  en- 
termg  that  river,  learned  that  he  had 
been  assassinated  by  one  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  his  entire  company  dispersed. 
I>e   Le  n  ret  mied   ne\t     ear    and 
f  unded  the  m        n  ot  San  F    n 
o  on  the     te    t  the  d  sn  antled  fort 
Si     Loms      F  om    that    t  me     the 
Span  sh  cU  m  to   the  CO     t  y  wa. 


never    seriously     disputed,    though 
another  Erench  attempt  to  colonize 
It  was  made  in  1714,  and  proved  aa 
futile  as  La  Salle's.     The  cession  of 
Louisiana    by    France    to   Spain  in 
1763,  of  course  foreclosed  all  possi- 
bility of  collision  ;  and  when  Loui- 
siana, having    been    retroeeded  by 
Spain   to   France,   was  sold  to  the 
United  States,  we   took   our  grand 
purchase    without    specification    of 
boundaries  or  guaranty  of  title.   For 
a  time,  there  was  apparent  danger 
of  collision  respecting  our  western 
boundary,  between  our  young,  self- 
confident,  and  grasping  republic,  and 
the  ^  feeble,   decaying    monarchy  of 
Spain ;  but  the  wise  moderation  of 
Mr.  Jefierson  was  manifested  through 
the  action  of  his  subordinates,  so  that 
Gen.  'WiUdnsoii,  our  military  com- 
mander m  Louisiana,  and  Gen.  Her- 
rcra,  who  directed  the  small  Spanish 
force   on   our    frontier    after    some 
tl  re  tening  lemnnstrat  ons  c  une  to 
an  nnder.tan  1  ng  i     Oct  1  cr  1806 
1  ereby  the  Sabme  was  pr    t  cally 
recog  ize  1  a    o  r  we  tern  1  o  n  darv 
and  all  per  1  of  colh   on  ohvi  ted  ly 
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a  withdrawal  of  tlie  Spaniali  troops  j 
behind    the    Arroyo   Honda,    some 
miles  farther  west.     The  weakness 
of  Spain,  the  absorption  of  her  ener- 
gies  and  means    in  the   desolating  I 
wars  for  her  independence  into  which 
she  w^  BOOK  after  forced  by  the  ra- 
pacity of  Napoleon,  and  the  conse- 
quent revolutions  in  her  continental 
American    colonies,    whereby    they 
were  each  and  all  lost  to  her  forever, 
afforded  tempting   opportunities  to 
adventurer    after   adventurer,   from 
Burr  to  Lafitte  and  Long,  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Texas,  with  a  view 
to  planting  an  independent  power  on 
her  inviting  prairies,  or  of  annexing 
her  to  the  United  States.     Two  or 
three  of  these  expeditions  seemed  for 
a  time  on  the  verge  of  euece^;  but 
each  in  turn  closed  in  defeat  and  dis- 
aster ;  so  that,  when  Spanish  power 
was  expelled  from  Mexico,  Texaa  be- 
came an  undisputed  Mexican  pceses- 
aion  without  costing  the  new  nation 
a  drop  of  blood.     About  this  time 
(1819),  our  long-standing  differences 
with  Spain  were  settled  by  treaty, 
whereby  Honda  was  ceded  by  her 
to  this  country,  and  the  Sabine  was 
mutually   acknowledged   and  estab- 
lished aa  our  western  boundary.     In 
other  words,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
region  known  aa  Texaa  appertained 
not  to  Louisiana,  but  to  Mexico.   Mr. 
Clay — ^then  in  quad  opposition  to 
Mr.    Monroe's    Administration — de- 
murred to  this,  and  there  were  a  few 
others  who  indicated  dissatisfaction 
with  it ;  but  this  stipulation  of  the 
treaty  was  so  clearly  right,  and  the 
course  of  the  Administration  in  ne- 
gotiating it  so  wise  and  proper,  that 
1-1    -1.        , dily  drowned  '" 


all  ^..^...  ..^-  ,^--— ,  - 
avowals  of  general  and  hearty  s 
faction, " 


Mexico  having  practically  vindi- 
cated her  independence,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  grasp  Texas  by  force  hav- 
ing proved  abortive,  Mr.  Moses  Aus- 
tin—a native  of  Connecticut  settled 
in  Missouri— tried  a  new  tack.     Ee- 
presenting  himself  as  a  leader  and 
mouth-piece   of  a  band  of  Eoman 
Catholics  suffering  from  Protestant 
intolerance  and  persecution  in  thia 
country,  he  petitioned  the  Mexican 
government  for  a  grant  of  land,  and 
permission  to  settle  in  the  then  al- 
most unpeopled  wilderness,  vaguely 
known  as  Texas.     His  prayer   was 
granted,  though  he  did  not  hve  to 
profit  by  it.     Ectuming,  m  the  early 
months  of  1831,  from  western  Texas 
to  Louisiana,  he  was  robbed  and  left 
exposed  to  every  hardship  in  that 
uninhabited  region,  thus  contractmg 
a  severe  cold,  whereof  he  died  the 
foUowmg  June.     His  son,  Stephen 
F.   Austin,  received  the  grant   for 
which  hie  father  had  sued,  and  under 
it  made  a  settlement  on  a  site  which 
now  includes  the  city  of  Austin. 

Swarms  of  like  adventurers,  invit- 
ed by  the  climate,  soil,  and  varied 
natural  resources  of  Texas,  from  this 
time  poured  into  it ;  some  of  them 
on  the  strength  of  real  or  pretended 
conceasions  oT  territory— others  with- 
out leave  or  Kcense.  They  found 
very  few  Mexicans  to  dispute  or 
share  with  them  the  advantages  it 
presented ;  of  government  there  was 
very  little,  and  that  not  good ;  Texas 
being  a  portion,  or  rather  appendage, 
of  Coahuila,  a  Mexican  State  situated 
on  the  lower  Eio  Grande,  with  the 
bulk  of  its  population  west  of  that 
river.  Eevolntiona  succeeded  each 
other  at  short  intervals  in  Mexico,  aa 
in  most  Spanish  American  countries  ; 
i  and  it  was  fairly  a  question  whether 
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the  allegiance  sworn  to  the  govern- 
ment of  last  year,  was  binding  in 
favor  of  that  whereby  it  had  since 
been  arbitrarily  supplanted. 

In  the  year  1827— Mr.  John  Q. 
Adams  being  President — Mr.  Clay, 
his  Secretary  of  State,  instructed 
Joel  R  Poinsett,  our  Minister  to 
Mexico,  to  offer  one  million  of  dol- 
lars for  the  cession  to  us  by  the  re- 
public of  Mexico  of  her  territory  this 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Mr.  Poin- 
sett did  not  make  the  offer,  perceiv- 
ing that  it  would  only  irritate  and 
alienate  the  Mexicans  to  no  good 
purpose. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  Gen. 
Jackson's  Secretary  of  State,  in- 
structed our  Minister  at  Mexico  to 
make  a  similar  offer  of  four  or  five 
millions  for  Texas,  includiDg  no  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  nor 
of  that  of  the  JTueces,  this  side  of  it, 
and,  of  course,  no  part  of  New  Mexi- 
co.    StiU,  Mexico  would  not  sell. 

Sam  Houston,  born  in  Rockbridge 
County,  Virginia,  in  1793,  had  early 
migrated  to  Tennessee,  settKng  very 
near  the  reserved  lands'  of  the  Chero- 
kee Indians,  to  whom  he  speedily 
absconded,  living  three  years  among 


them.  More  than  twenty  years 
later — having,  meantime,  been  a  gal- 
lant soldier  in  the  "War  of  1812,  an 
Indian  agent,  a  lawyer,  district  at- 
torney, major-general  of  militia, 
member  of  Congress,  and  Governor 
of  Tennessee — he  abruptly  separated 
from  his  newly-married  wife,  and  re- 
paired again  to  the  Cherokees,  now 
settled  ■  west  of  the  Mississippi,  by 
whom  he  was  welcomed  and  made  a 
chief.  After  living  with  them  three 
years  longer  as  a  savage,  he  suddenly 
left  them  again,  returned  to  civiHza- 
tion— of  the  Arkansas  pattern — set 
out  from  Little  Rock,  with  a  few 
companions  of  like  spirit,  for  the  new 
country  to  which  adventurers  and 
lawless  characters  throughout  the 
Southwest  were  silently  tending.  A 
Little  Rock  journal,  noticing  his  de- 
parture for  Texas,  sigeificantly  said : 
"  We  shall  doubtle^  hear  of  his  rais- 
ing his  flag  there  shortly,"  The 
guess  was  a  pei'feetly  safe  one. 

For  the  Slave  Power  had  already 
perceived  its  opportunity,  and  resolv- 
ed to  profit  by  it.  Houston  and 
other  restless  spirits  of  his  sort  were 
pushed  into  Texas  expressly  to  seiH 
upon  the  first  opportunity  to  foment 
a  revolution,'  expel  Jhe  Mexican  au- 


1  In  tho  Winter  of  ie:iO,  the  first  year  of  Jack- 
son rule  at  Washington,  Houston  came  to  that 
dtj  from  the  w''d     f  h    f     W  com 
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acquam 
h  wh  m  h  1 
mate,  anil  tow h  rah  p  ted  h 
jeot ;  and  by  him  it  was  betrayed 
Jackson,  who,  yery  prohablj,  had  already  heard 
it  from  Houston  himself. 

"I  learned  from  him,"  wrote  Mayo,  "tiiat  he 
was  organizing  an  oipedition  agjunat  Tesaa ;  to 
afford  a  cloak  to  which,  he  had  asamned  the 
Indian  costume,  habits,  and  assodations,  by  set- 
tling among'  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  Teias. 
That  nothing  was  more  easy  to  acoompliah  than 


he  conquest  ,ind  possession  of 

ind  fertile  country,  by  the  cooperation  of  the 

ndians  in  flie  Arliansas  Territory,  and  reoruita 

m    g  th   citizens  of  the  United  Slalca.    That, 

a  hjs        w,  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  Xa 

k     a  b  ow  to   wrest  Texas  from   Meiico. 

'h  wa.   ample  for  the  establishment  and 

ci   n    ninceof aseparateandindeiiendent goT- 

mm  n        m  the  United  States.     That  tlie  ei- 

ped      n  w  uld  be  got  ready  with  aE  possible 

"  -~\     h     That  the  demonstration  would  and 

i  be  made  in  about  twelve  months  fron^  that 

I.    That  the  event  of  success  opened  the 

t  unbounded  prospects  of  wealth  to  those 

who  would  embark  in  it,"  eto,,  etc. 

Dr.  Mayo  further  learned  from  One  Hunter, 
a  confederate  of  Houston,  that  there  were  then 
secret  agencies  m.  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union,  enhsting  men  for  the  Tesas  enterprise. 
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thorities,  and  prepare  tlie  region  for 
speedy  Annexation  to  this  country, 
as  a  new  make-weight  in  Kr.  Cal- 
honn's  sciieine  of  a  perpetual  balance 
of  power  betwen  the  Free  and  the 
Slave  States.  Houston  had  scarcely 
reached  Nacogdoches,  near  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  Texas,  when  he  was 
elected  therefrom  a  delegate  to  a 
Convention  called  to  frame  a  Consti- 
tution for  that  country  as  a  distinct 
State,  which  met  April  1,  1833, 
and  did  its  predestined  work.  Texas 
proclaimed  her  entire  independence 
of  Mexico,  March  2, 1836.  "War,  of 
course,  ensued — in  fact,  was  already 
beginning — and  Houston  soon  suc- 
ceeded Austin  in  the  command  of 
the  insurgent  forces.  On  the  10th, 
Houston  repaired  to  the  camp  at 
Gonzales,  where  874  poorly-armed, 
ill-supplied  men,  were  mustered  to 
dispute  the  force,  5,000  strong,  with 
wMch  Santa  Anna  had  already 
crossed  the  Eio  Grande  and  advanc- 
ed to  the  frontier  fort,  known  as  the 
Alamo,  held  hy  Col.  Travis,  with  185 
men,  who  were  captured  and  all  put 
to  death.  Houston,  of  course,  re- 
lated, hoping  to  be  joined  hy  Col. 
Pannin,  who  held  Goliad  with  500 
men,  and  several  pieces  of  artillery, 
whereas  Houston  had  not  one.  But 
Fannin,  while  on  his  way  to  join 
Houston,  was  intercepted  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  Mexican  de- 
tachment under  tTrrea,  by  whom, 
after  two  days'  fighting,  he  was  cap- 
tured (March  20),  and  all  his  survi- 
vors, 357  men,  treacherously  shot  in 
cold  blood.  Houston,  of  course,  con- 
tinued his  retreat,  pursued  by  Santa 
Anna,  hut  having  too  httle  to  carry 
to  be  easily  overtaken.  He  received 
some  sli^t  reenforcements  on  his 
march,  and  at  the  San  Jacinto,  April 


10,  met  two  guns  (six-pounders),  sent 
Mm  from  Cincinnati — his  iirst.  Santa 
Anna,  stiU  eagerly  pressing  on,  had 
burned  Harrisburg,  the  Texan  capi- 
tal, and  crossed  the  San  Jacinto  with 
the  advance  of  his  army,  the  main 
body  being  detained  on  the  other 
side  by  a  freshet.  Houston  perceiv- 
ed his  opportunity,  and  embraced  it. 
Facing  suddenly  about,  he  attacked 
the  Mexican  vanguard  with  great 
fury,  firing  several  rounds  of  grape 
and  canister  at  short  range,  then 
rushing  to  the  attack  with  clubbed 
muskets  (having  no  bayonets),  and 
yells  of  "  Remember  the  Alamo !" 
"Remember  Goliad!"  The  Mexi- 
cans were  utterly  routed  and  dis- 
persed— the  return  of  630  hilled  to 
208  vxmnded,  proving  that  very  lit- 
tle mercy  was  shown  by  the  Texans, 
who  nevertheless  took  730  prisoners 
(about  their  own  number),  who  were 
probably  picked  up  after  the  battle, 
as  their  General  was,  in  the  trees 
and  bushes  among  which  they  had 
sought  safety  in  concealment.  Santa 
Anna's  life  was  barely  saved  by 
Houston,  who  was  among  the  twen- 
ty-five wounded,  who,  with  eight 
killed,  formed  the  sura  total  of  Texan 
loss  in  the  fight.  Houston  made  a 
treaty  with  hiS  prisoner,  in  obedience 
to  wliieli  the  main  body  of  the  Mexi- 
cans retreated  and  abandoned  the 
country,  as  they  doubtless  would,  at 
any  rate,  have  done.  This  treaty 
further  stipulated  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas;  but  no  one  could 
have  seriously  supposed  that  such  a 
stipulation,  wrested  from  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  imminent  and  well-ground- 
ed fear  of  massacre,  would  bind  his 
country,  even  had  he,  when  fi-ee,  had 
power  to  make  such  a  treaty.  The 
victory,  not  the  treaty^,  was  the  true 
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basis  and  assurauce  of  Texaa  inde- 
pendence. 

Gen.  Houston — -who  had  mean- 
time returned  to  the  United  States 
to  obtain  proper  treatment  for  bis 
wounded  anMe,  and  to  confer  with 
Gen.  Jackson  and  other  friends  of 
Texas  —  was  immediately  chosen 
President  of  the  new  republic,  and 
inaugurated,  October  22,  1836.  In 
March  following,  the  United  States 
took  the  lead  in  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  Texas,  and  other 
nations  in  due  time  followed.  Expe- 
ditions, fitted  out  in  western  Texas, 
were  sent  to  Santa  Fe  on  the  north, 
and  to  Mier  on  the  Eio  Grande,  and 
each  badly  handled  by  the  Mexicans, 
who  captiu^d  the  Santa  Fe  party 
entire,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to 
their  capital ;  but,  within  her  original 
boundaries,  no  serious  demonstration 
was  made  against  the  new  republic 
by  Mexico,  subsequently  to  Santa 
Anna's  disastrous  failure  in  1836. 
Meantime,  her  population  steadily 
increased  by  migration  fi-om  the 
United  States,  and,  to  some  extent, 
from  Europe;  so  that,  though  her 
finances  were  in  woeful  disorder,  and 
her  northern  frontier  constantly  ha- 
rassed by  savage  raids,  there  was 
very  little  probability  that  Texas 
would  ever  have  been  reconquered 
by  Mexico. 

In  August,  1837,  Gen.  Memucan 
Hunt,  envoy  of  Texas  at  Washing- 
ton, proposed  to  our  Government 
the  Annexation  of  his  country  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
then  President,  with  John  C  For- 
syth, of  Georgia — an  extreme  South- 
ron— for  his  Secretary  of  State.  The 
subject  was  fully  considered,  and  a 
decided     negative     returned.      Mr. 


Forsyth,  in  his  official  reply  to  Gen. 
Hunt's  proffer,  said : 

"So  long  as  Texas  shall  remain  at  vrar, 
while  the  Unit«d  States  are  at  peace  with 
her  adversary,  the  proposition  of  the  Texan 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  necessarily  in- 
Tolves  the  qnestioa  of  war  with  that  adver- 
sary. The  United  States  are  honnd  to  Mexi- 
co hy  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce, 
which  will  he  sompulously  observed  on 
their  part  so  long  as  it  can  he  reasonably- 
hoped  that  Mexico  will  perform  her  duties 
and  respect  our  rights  under  it.  The  Unit- 
ed States  might  jnstly  he  suspected  of  a  dis- 
regard of  the  friendly  purposes  of  the  com- 
pact, if  the  oyortnre  of  Gen.  Hnnt  were 
to  be  even  reserved  for  future  consideration ; 
as  this  would  imply  a  disposition  on  our 
part  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  Texas  with 
Mexico — a  disposition  wholly  at  variano* 
with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  and  with  the 
uniform  policy  and  the  obvious  welfare  of 
the  United  States. 

"  The  inducements  mentioned  hy  Gen, 
Hunt  for  the  United  States  to  annex  Texaa 
to  their  territory  are  duly  appreciated;  but, 
powerful  and  weighty  as  certtunly  they  are, 
they  are  light  when  opposed  in  the  scale  of 
reason  to  treaty  obligations,  and  respect  for 
that  integrity  of  character  by  which  the 
United  States  have  sought  to  distinguish 
themselves  since  the  establishment  of  their 
right  to  claim  a  place  in  the  great  family  of 
Nations." 

Gen.  Hunt's  letter  having  inti- 
mated that  Texas  might  be  impelled, 
by  a  discom'aging  response  to  her 
advances,  to  grant  special  commercial 
favors  to  other  nations  to  the  preju- 
dice of  this,  Mr.  Forayth — writing  in 
the  name  and  nmJSr  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  President — re- 
foUows:  . 


"  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  the  mo- 
tives by  wliich  Texas  has  been  governed  in 
making  this  overture,  will  have  equal  force 
in  impelling  her  to  preserve,  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  the  most  liberal  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Such  a 
disposition  will  be  cheerfully  met,  in  a  corre- 
sponding spirit,  by  this  Government.  If  the 
answer  which  the  undersigned  has  been  di- 
rected to  give  to  the  proposition  of  Gen. 
Hunt  should,  imfortunately,  evoke  such  a 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  that  Government 
as  to  induce  an  attempt  to  extend  commer- 
cial relations  elsewhere,  upon  terms  pr^n- 
dicial  to  the  United  States,  this  Government 
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will  be  consoled  by  tlie  rectitude  of  its  inten- 
tions, and  a  certainty  that,  althongh  the  haz- 
aid  of  transient  losses  may  be  incurred  by  a 
rigid  adherence  to  jnst  principles,  no  lasting 
prosperity  can  be  secured  when  they  are 
disregarded." 

This  ended  the  negotiations,  and 
foreclosed  all  discussion  of  the  subject 
by  our  Government  during  Mr,  Tan 
Euren'e  term.  Tet,  so  early  as  1837, 
it  had  become  evident  to  careful  ob- 
servers among  us,  that  intrigues  were 
tben  on  foot  for  the  Annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  chief  impulse  to  this  was  the 
prospect  of  thereby  increasing  the 
influence  and  power  of  Slavery  in 
our  Government.  It  had,  indeed, 
been  notorious  from  the  first,  that  this 
purpose  was  cherished  by  a  large 
portion  of  those  who  had  actively 
contributed  to  colonize  Texas  from 
this  country  and  to  iight  the  battles 
of  her  Independence,  Benjamin 
Lundy  saw  and  reported  this  during 
his  repeated  journeys  through  the 
whole  exten         T  q 

region  wher  d  y 

free  blacks.     0     h     gr       d  h 
a  determine  h  h 

of  Texan  cc  d      d        d 

ence,  regar      g  vir 

device  of  A 

tending  and  p  g        P 

Earnest  Ab  h 

templated  th  u" 

Texas  with  g    w  p    h 

while,  on  tb       h      h     d    h 
holding  reg        was  and 

enthusiastic  m  h 

public.  Men  were  openl}  recmited 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  for  her  slender  armies ; 
while  arms  and  munitions  were 
supplied  from  onr  South-western 
cities  i^ith  little  disguise  or  pretense 
of  payment.     The  Slave  Power  had 


made  sacrifices  to  wrest  Texas  from 
Mexico — ^with  what  intent  ?  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  speech  at  Niblo's 
Garden,  March  15,  1837,  thus  cau- 
tiously, but  with  majestic  and  impres- 
sive oratory,  gave  utterance  to  the 
more  considerate  J^orthern  view  of' 
the  subject : 

"  Gentlemen,  proposing  to  express  opin- 
ions on  the  principal  subjects  of  interest  at 
the  present  moment,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
iooli  the  delicate  question  which  has  arisen 
from  events  which  have  happened  in  the  late 
Mexican  province  of  Texas.  The  independ- 
ence of  that  province  has  now  been  recog- 
nized by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
Congress  gave  the  President  the  means,  to 
be  used  when  be  saw  fi^  of  opening  a  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  its  government,  and 
the  late  President  immediately  made  use  of 
those  means. 

"I  saw  no  oliiectlon,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  voting  an  appropriation  to  be  used 
when  the  Presideut  should  think  the  proper 
time  had  come;  and  he  deemed  — very 
promptly,  it  is  true, — that  the  time  had 
already  arrived.  Certainly,  gentlemen,  the 
histoiy  of  Texas  is  not  a  little  wonderful.  A 
very  few  people,  in  a  very  short  time,  have 
established  a  government  for  themselves, 
against  the  authority  of  the  parent  state; 

d     f  t    't   '  II     'm 


public  attention  is  drawn  to  it,  t  should 
feel  myself  wanting  in  candor,  if  I  did  not 
express  my  opinion;  since  all  must  suppose 
that,  on  such  a  question,  it  is  impossible  that 
I  should  be  without  some  opinion. 

"  I  say,  then,  gentlemen,  in  all  irankness, 
that  I  see  objections — I  think  insurmount- 
able objections — to  the  aimexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States.    When  the  Consti- 
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tnt'ion  v/33  formed,  it  ia  not  probable  that 
eitber  its  framera  or  the  people  ever  looked 
to  the  admissioa  of  anj  States  into  the 
Union,  exoept  such  as  then  already  existed, 
and  such  as  should  be  formed  ont  of  territo- 
ries then  already  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  Fifteen  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  however,  the  case  of  Lou- 
isiana arose.  Louisiana  was  obtained  by 
treaty  with  France,  who  had  already  ob- 
tained it  from  Spain ;  but  the  object  of  this 
acquisition,  certainly,  was  not  mere  extension 
of  territory.  Other  great  political  interests 
were  connected  with  it.  Spain,  while  she 
possessed  Louisiana,  bad  held  the  mouths  of 
the  great  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Western 
States,  and  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
She  had  disputed  our  use  of  these  rivers 
already;  and,  with  a powerfal nation  in  pos- 
session of  these  outlets  to  the  sea,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  commerce  of  all  the  West  was 
in  danger  of  perpetual  vexation.  The 
command  of  these  rivers  to  the  sea  was, 
therefore,  the  great  object  aimed  at  in  tlie 
acquisition  of  Louisiana.  Bnt  that  acqui- 
sition necessarily  ta>ught  territory  along 
with  it;  and  three  Slates  now  exist,  formed 
ont  of  that  ancient  province. 

"  A  similar  policy,  and  a  Mmilar  necessity, 
though  perhaps  not  entirely  so  urgent,  led 
to  the  acquisition  of  Florida. 

"  Now,  no  sncb  necessity,  no  such  policy, 
requires  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The 
accession  of  Texas  to  our  territory  is  not 
necessary  to  the  full  and  complete  eigoy- 
ment  of  all  which  we  already  possess.  Her 
case,  therefore,  stands  upon  a  footing  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  I:Ouisiana  and 
Florida.  There  being  no  necessity  for 
extending  the  Umits  of  the  Union  in  that 
direction,  we  ought,  I  think,  for  numerous 
and  powerfal  reasons,  to  be  content  with  our 
present  boundaries. 

"  Gentlemen,  we  all  see  that,  by  whomso- 
ever possessed,  Texas  is  likely  to  be  a  slave- 
holding  country;  and  I  frankly  avow  my 
unwillingness  to  do  anything  that  shall 
extend  the  slavery  of  the  African  race  on 
this  continent,  or  add  other  slave-holding 
States  to  the  Union.  When  I  say  that  I  re- 
gard Slavery  in  itself  as  a  great  moral,  so- 
cial, and  political  evil,  I  only  use  language 
which  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished 
men,  themselves  citizens  of  slaveholdlng 
States.  I  shall  do  nothing,  therefore,  to  fa- 
vor or  encourage  its  ftirther  extension.  We 
have  Slavery  already  amongst  us.  The  Con- 
stitution found  it  in  the  Union;  it  recog- 
nized it,  and  gave  it  solemn  guaranties.  To 
the  full  extent  of  those  guaranties,  we  all  are 
bound,  in  honor,  in  justice,  and  by  the  Con- 
stitution. All  ijie  stipulations  contdned  in 
the  Constitution  in  favor  of  the  slaveholding 
States  which  are  already  in  the  Union,  ought 


to  be  fulfilled,  in  the  fullness  of  their  spirit 
and  to  the  exactness  of  their  letter.  Slavery, 
as  it  exists  in  the  States,  is  beyond  the  react 
of  Congress.  It  is  a  concern  of  the  States 
themselves;  they  have  never  submitted  it 
to  Congress,  and  Congress  has  no  rightful 
power  over  it.  I  shall  concur,  therefore,  in 
no  act,  no  measure,  no  menace,  no  indication 
of  purpose,  which  shall  interfere,  or  threaten 
to  mterfere,  with  the  exclusive  authority  of 
the  several  States  over  the  subject  of  Slavery 
as  it  exists  within  their  respective  limits.  All 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  piaia, 
imperative  duty. 

"  But,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  admitSng 
new  States,  the  subject  assumes  an  entirely 
different  aspect.  Our  rights  and  our  duties 
are  then  both  different. 

"The  free  States,  and  all  the  States,  are 
then  at  liberty  to  accept  or  to  r^eot.  When 
it  is  proposed  to  bring  new  members  into 
this  political  partnership,  the  old  members 
have  a  right  to  say  on  what  terms  such  new 
partners  are  to  come  in,  and  what  they  ai-e 
to  bring  along  with  them.  In  my  opinion, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  con- 
sent to  bring  into  the  Union  a  new,  vastiy 
extensive,  and  slaveholding  .country,  large 
enough  for  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  States. 
In  my  opinion,  they  ought  not  to  consent  to 
it.  Indeed,  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  how  to 
conceive  what  possible  benefit  any  part  of 
this  country  can  expect  to  derive  from  such 
annexation.  Any  benefit  to  any  part  Is  at 
least  doubtftil  and  uncertain ;  the  objections 
are  obvious,  plain,  and  strong.  On  the  gen- 
eral question  of  Slavery,  a  great  portion  of 
the  community  is  already  strongly  excited. 
The  subject  has  not  only  attracted  attention 
as  a  question  of  politics,  but  it  has  struck  a 
far  deeper-toned  chord.  It  has  arrested  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  country ;  it  has  taken 
strong  hold  on  the  consciences  of  men.  He 
is  a  rash  man,  indeed,  and  little  conversant 
with  human  nature,  and  especially  has  he  a 
very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  character  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  who  supposes 
that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  is  to  be  trifled 
with  or  despised.  It  will  assuredly  cause 
itself  to  be  respected.  It  may  be  reasoned 
with;  it  may  be  made  willing — I  believe  it 
is  enrirely  willing — to  fulfill  all  existing  en- 
gagements and  all  existing  duties — to  uphold 
and  defend  the  Constitution  as  it  is  estab- 
lished, with  whatever  regrets  about  some 
provisions  which  it  does  aetnally  contain. 
But  to  coerce  it  into  silence,  to  endeavor  to 
restrain  its  free  expression,  to  seek  to  com- 

Eress  and  confine  it,  warm  as  it  is,  and  mora 
eated  as  such  endeavors  would  inevitably 
render  it, — should  this  be  attempted,  I  know 
nothing,  even  in  the  Constitution  or  iir  the 
Union  itself,  which  would  not  be 
by  the  explosion  which  might  fc 
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3,  tlerefore,  no  political  necessity  for 
exation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  no 
advantages  to  be  derived,  from  it,  and  objec- 
tions to  it  of  a  strong,  and,  in  mj  judgment, 
decisive  character. 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  for  tbe  interest  and  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  Union  to  remain  as  it  is, 
without  diminution,  and  without  addition." 
"William  Henry  Harriaon  was,  in 
1840,  elected  ninth  President  of  tlio 
United  States,  after  a  most  animated 
and  vigorous  canvass,  receiving  234 
electoral  votes  to  60  cast  for  his  pre- 
decessor and  rival,  Martin  Yan 
Buren.  Gen,  Harrison  was  the  son 
of  Benj'amin  Harrison,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  was,  Hke  his  father,  a  native  of 
Tirginia ;  but  he  migrated,  while 
fltiU  young,  to  a  point  just  helow  the 
site  of  Cincinnati,  and  thereafter  re- 
sided in  some  Tree  Territory  or 
State,  mainly  in  Ohio.  While  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  Territory,  he  had 
favored  the  temporary  allowance  of 
Slavery  therein ;  and  in  1819,  being 
then  an  applicant  for  office  at  the 
hands  of  President  Monroe,  he  had 
opposed  the  Kissouri  Restriction. 
Gen.  Harrison  was,  therefore,  on 
the  whole,  quite  as  acceptable,  per- 
sonally, to  the  Slave  Power  aa  Mr. 
Tan  Buren ;  and  he  received  the 
votes  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  North 
CaroKna,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Louisiana.  He  failed, 
however,  to  win  the  favor  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  so  had  no  considerable 
support  in  South  Carolina;  which 
State  gave  its  vote,  without  opposi- 
tion, to  Mr.  Van  Bm^n,  though  it 
had  opposed  hia  election  as  Tice- 
President  in  '32,  and  as  President  in 
'36,  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
souri also  supported  Mr,  Van  Buren. 
Gen,  Harrison  was  inaugurated  on 
the-4tb  of  March,  1841,  and  died 
barely  one  month  thereafter. 


John  Tyler — son  of  a  revolutionary 
patriot  of  like  name,  who  rose  to  the 
Governorship  of  his  State — was  elect- 
ed Vice-President  with  General  Har- 
rison, He  was  ariginally  a  Eepubli- 
can  of  the  Virginia  school,  and  as 
such  had  supported  Madison,  Mon- 
roe, and,  in  1824,  "William  H.  Craw- 
ford. Elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
his  State  in  1811,  when  but  twenty- 
one  ye  are  of  age,  he  had  served  re- 
peatedly in  that  body,  and  in  Con- 
gress, before  he  was,  in  1825,  elected 
to  the  Governorship  of  Virginia  by 
her  Legislature,  In  March,  1827, 
he  was  chosen  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  combined  votes  of  the 
"National  Republican,"  or  Adams 
and  Clay  members,  with  those  of  a 
portion  of  the  Jacksonians,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  erratic  conduct 
and  bitter  personalities  of  John  Uan- 
dolpli  of  Roanoke,  Mr.  Tyler's  com- 
petitor and  predecessor,  Mr.  Tyler 
had  (in  1825)  written  to  Mr,  Clay, 
commending  his  preference  of  Mr 
Adams  to  Gen.  Jackson,  but  had 
afterward  gone  with  the  current  in 
Virginia  for  Jackson — basing  this 
preference  on  hia  adhesion  to  the 
'  State  Eights,'  or  Strict  Construction 
theory  of  our  Government,  which  was 
deemed  by  him  at  variance  with  some 
of  the  recommendations  in  Mr. 
Adams's  first  Message.  In  the  Se- 
nate, Mr.  Tyler  was  anti-Tariff,  anti- 
Improvement,  anti-Bank,  and  anti- 
Coercion  ;  having  voted  alone  (in 
February,  1833)  in  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  Gen.  Jackson's  "Porce 
Bni,"  against  South  Carolina's  Nulli- 
fication. He  supported  Mr  Clay's 
Compromise  Tariff.  Being  reelected 
for  a  second  fuU  term,  commencing 
December,  1833,  he  opposed  the  re- 
moval of  the  pubhc  deposits   from 
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the  United  States  Bant  by  Gen, 
Jackson,  and  supported  Mr.  Clay's 
resolution  censuring  that  removal. 
He  was  fully  sustained  in  so  doing, 
at  the  time,  hy  the  public  opinion 
and  the  Legislature  of  Virginia ;  but, . 
two  or  three  years  thereafter,  the 
thorough-going  supporters  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  having  elected  a  decided 
majority  to  the  Legislature,  proceed- 
ed to  "  instruct"  him  to  vote  for  ex- 
punging from  tbe  journal  of  the 
Senate  that  resolution ;  whereupon, 
refusing  to  comply,  he  resigned  his 
seat,  and  returned  to  private  life.  In 
the  desultory  and  timiultuous  Presi- 
dential canvass  that  soon  followed, 
he  was  supported  by  the  Whigs,  or 
anti-Jackson  men,  of  the  Slave  States 
for  Vise-President,  and  received  the 
electoral  votes  of  Maryland,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  In 
1838,  he  was  elected  as  a  Whig  to 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  as 
such  made  a  delegate  to  the  Wtig 
National  Convention,  whicb  met  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  December,  1839. 
He  there,  along  with  his  Virginia 
colleagues,  zealously  supported  Mr. 
Clay  for  President,  and  was  affected 
to  tears  when  the  choice  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Convention  finally  desig- 
nated Gen.  Harrison  as  the  Whig 
candidate.  The  next  day,  he  was, 
with  little  opposition,  nominated  for 
Vice-President — the  friends  of  Gen. 
Harrison  urging  this  nomination  as  a 
peace-offering  to  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay.  Every  elector  who  voted  for 
Gen.  Harrison  voted  for  him  also. 

If  Mr,  Tyler's  past  political  couree 
might,  by  a  severe  critic,  have  been 
judged  unstable,  and  indicative  rath- 
er of  pervading  personal  aspirations 
than  of  profound  political  convic- 
tions, there  was  one  grave  topic — 


that  of  Slavery — on  which  not  even 
the  harshest  judgment  could  pro- 
nounce him  a  waverer,  or  infirm  of 
purpose.  Born,  reared,  and  living, 
in  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  coun- 
ties of  tidewater  Virginia — that  of 
Charles  City,  removing  subsequently 
to  that  of  Williamsburg— by  no  act, 
no  vote,  no  speech,  had  he  forfeited 
the  confidence  or  incurred  the  dis- 
trust of  the  Slave  Power ;  and  his 
fidelity  to  its  behests  and  presumed 
interests,  was  about  to  be  conspicu- 
ously manifested. 

He  soon  contrived  to  quarrel  im- 
medicably  with  Mr.  Clay,  and  with 
the  great  majority  of  those  wh<Ke 
votes  had  elected  him,  by  vetoing, 
first,  a  National  Bank  bill,  passed  by 
both  Houses,  while  all  the  leading 
provisions  were  suggested  by  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  then, 
Congress  having  passed  another 
Bank  bdl,  based  entirely  on  his  own 
suggestions,  and  conforming  in  all 
points  to  his  requirements,  he  vetoed 
that  also.  Hereupon,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet — which  was  that 
originally  selected  by  Gen.  Harrison 
— peremptorily  resigned  their  places, 
Mr.  Webster  alone  excepted,  who  re- 
tained the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State  until  May,  1643,  when  he  also 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Abel 
P.  TJpshur,  of  Vii^nia,  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  ability  and  spotless 
private  (iharacter,  but  a  dvatrinaire 
of  the  extreme  State  Rights,  Pro- 
Slavery  school,  under  whom  the  pro- 
ject of  annexing  Texas  to  this  coun- 
try was  more  openly  and  actively 
pushed  than  it  had  hitherto  been. 
Mr.  Upshur -was  killed  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  gun,  on  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1844,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John   C.   Calhoun,  who  prosecuted 
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the  ticlieme  still 
vigorously,  and  under  whose  auspices 
a  Treaty  df  Annexation  was  conclud- 
ed April  13,  1844,  but  whieli  was 
resolutely  opposed  in  the  Senate,  and 
rejected,  receiving  but  fifteen  votes. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  master- 
spirits of  the  Annexation  intrigue 
were  either  disappointed  or  displeas- 
ed by  this  signal  defeat  of  their  first 
publie  movement.  It  is  very  certain 
that  they  were  not  disconcerted.  For 
the  Presidential  Election  of  1844  was 
now  in  immediate  prospect ;  and  they 
had  two  darling  objects  to  aciiieve 
by  the  Annexation  project :  first,  the 
defeat  of  Mr,  Van  Buren  in  the  De- 
mocratic Kational  Convention ;  next, 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay  before  the 
people. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Tan  Euren's 
nomination  was  first  in  order,  and  a 
matter  of  very  considerable  difficulty. 
Hehadbeenthecandidateoftheparty 
at  the  preceding  election,  and  beaten, 
as  his  supporters  contended,  "  without 
a  why  or  wherefore,"  by  a  popular 
frenzy  incited  by  disgusting,  though 
artful,  appeals  to  ignorance,  sensual- 
ity, and  every  vulgar  prejudice  and 
misconception.  The  disorganization 
of  the  Whi^,  following  Gen.  Harri- 
son's death  and  Tyler's  defection, 
had  brought  their  antagonists  into 
power  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  and  they  were  quite  as  confi- 
dent as  the  "Wliigs  of  their  ability  to 
triumph  in  the  approaching  Presi- 
dential election. 

"  The  sober  second  thought"  of  the 
people  had  been  specially  appealed 
to  by  Mr.  Tan  Buren  for  the  vindica^ 
tion  of  his  conduct  of  public  aftaira, 
and  that  appeal  had  been  favorably 
responded  to  by  his  party.      There 
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was  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt 
that  a  great  majority  of  his  fellow- 
Democrats  earnestly  desired  and  ex- 
pected his  nomination  and  election. 
To  prevent  the  former  was  the  more 
immediate  object  of  the  preternatural 
activity  suddenly  given  to  the  Texas 
intrigue,  which,  never  abandoned, 
had  for  several  years  apparently  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, !Mr.  Thomas  "W.  GUmer,  of 
Ta.,  formerly  a  State  Eights  Wtig 
member  of  Congress,  now  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Calhoun  and  a  partisan  of 
John  Tyler,  by  whom  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  'Na.Yj  a  few  days 
before  he  was  killed  (February  28, 
1844,  on  board  the  U.  S.  war  steai!~.er 
Princeton,  by  the  bursting  of  the  big 
gun  already  noticed),  was  the  man 
selected  to  bring  the  subject  freshly 
before  the  public.  In  a  letter  dated 
"Washington,  January  10,  1843,  and 
published  soon  after  in  The  Madiso- 
nian,  Mr.  Tyler's  organ,  he  says ; 

"Dear  Snt: — Tou  ask  if  I  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Texas  would  be  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  I  answer,  jes ;  and  this 
opinion  has  not  been  adopted  without  reflec- 
tion, nor  without  a  careful  observation  of 
cansea,  which  I  heheve  are  rapidly  bringing 
about  this  result.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
these  causes  have  made  the  same  impression 
on  others;  bat  Iwn  persuaded  that  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  they  will  be  felt  in  all 
fheir  force.  The  excitement,  which  you  ap- 
prehend, may  arise ;  hut  it  will  be  temporary, 
and,  in  the  end,  salutary.  *  *  *  1  am,  as 
you  know,  a  strict  constrnctionist  of  the 
powers  of  our  Federal  Government ;  and  I 
do  not  admit  the  force  of  mere  precedent  to 
establish  authority  under  written  constitu- 
tions. Th^  power  conferred  by  the  Consti- 
tution over  our  foreign  relations,  and  the 
repeated  acquisitions  of  territory  under  it, 
seem  to  me  to  leave  this  question  open  as 
one  of  espedienoy. 

"But  yon  anticipate  ohjeolions  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  Slavery.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  subject  of  extreme  ddicaev,  but  it 
is  one  on  which  the  annexatitm  of  7exas  mil 
have  the  moat  salutary  influence.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  proposition  would 
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endanger  onr  TTnion.  I  am  of  a  different 
opinion.  I  believe  it  will  bring  abont  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  our  relative  rights  and 
obligations.  *  *  *  Having  acquired  Loui- 
Biana  and  Florida,  we  have  an  interest  and 
a  frontier  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  along 
oar  interior  to  the  Pacific,  which  will  not 
permit  n's  to  close  oar  ejea  or  fold  our  arms 
with  indifference  to  the  events  which  a  few 

Eeara  may  disclose  in  that  quarter.  We 
ave  already  had  one  question  of  boundary 
with  Texas;  otherquestionsmust  soon  arise, 
under  onr  revenne  laws,  and  on  otherpointa 
of  necessary  intercom^  which  it  wiJl  be  dif- 
ficnlt  to  adjust.  The  inafituUona  af  Tacm, 
and  her  relatiomwUTi  other  govemmenta,  are 
yet  in  that  eonditioti  tehich  inclines  her  peo- 
ple (who  are  our  e&antfymen)  to  unite  their 
destiny  mth  ours.  This  must  he  done  Boon, 
or  not  at  all.  There  are  numerous  tribes  of 
Indians  along  both  frontiers,  which  can  easi- 
ly become  the  cause  or  the  instrument  of 
border  wars.  Our  own  population  is  press- 
ing onward  to  the  Pacific.  No  power  can 
restrain  it.  The  pioneer  from  our  Atlantic 
seaboard  will  soon  kindle  his  fires,  and  erect 
his  cabin,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  If  Mahomed 
comes  not  to  the  mountdn,  the  mountain 
will  go  to  Mahomed.  Every  year  adds  new 
difficulties  to  our  progress,  as  natural  and  as 
inevitable  as  the  current  of  the  Mississippi. 
These  difficulties  will  soon,  like  mountains 
interposed^ — 

'  Make  enemies  of  nations, 
Which  now,  like  kindred  drops, 
Might  mingle  iota  one.' " 

Following  immediately  on  the  pub- 
lication of  this  letter,  the  Legislatures 
of  Alabama,  of  Mississippi,  and  prob- 
ably of  other  Southwestern  States, 
were  induced  to  take  ground  in  favor 
of  Annexation ;  with  what  "views,  and 
for  what  purpose,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  report  adopted  by  that 
of  Mississippi  will  sufficiently  indi- 
cate: 

"But  we  hasten  to  Buggest  the  importance 
of  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Republic 
npon  grounds  somewhat  local  in  their  com- 
plexion, but  of  an  import  infinitely  graveand 
interesting  to  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
Southern  portion  of  this  confederacy,  where 
it  is  known  that  a  species  of  Domestic  Slav- 
ery is  tolerated  and  protected  by  law,  whose 
existence  is  prohibited  by  the  legal  regula- 
tions of  other  States  of  this  confederacy ; 
which  system  of  Slavery  is  held  by  all,  who 


are  familiarly  acquainted  with  its  practical 
effects,  to  be  of  highly  beneficial  influence 
to  the  country  withia  whose  limits  it  is 
permitted  to  esist. 

"The  Committee  feel  authorized  to  say 
that  this  system  is  cherished  by  our  consti- 
tuents as  the  Deri/  palladium  qf  their  pros- 
perity and  hopptnesi;  and,  whatever  igno- 
rant fanatics  may  elsewhere  conjecture,  the 
Committee  are  fully  assured,  upon  the  most 
diligent  observation  and  reflection  on  the 
Babject,  th^ttTie  South  does  not  pogsesg  within 
her  linntt  a  blesritig  with  whieh  the  affee- 
tions  of  her  people  are  so  closely  en,tm.ned 
and  so  completely  ejjfibered,  and  whose  value 
is  more  highly  appreciated,  than  that  which 
we  are  now  considering.    *    *    * 

"  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark 
that,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
when  a  Senator  from  Mississippi  proposed 
the  acknowledgment  of  Texan  independence, 
it  was  found,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
members  of  that  body  were  reaSy  to  take 
ground  upon  it  as  upon  the  subject  of 
Slavery  itself. 

"  With  all  these  facts  before  us,  we  do 
not  hesitate  in  believing  that  these  feelings 
influenced  the  Kew  England  Senators;  but 
one  voting  in  favor  of  the  measure ;  and,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Webster  has  been  bold  enough,  in 
a  public  speech  recently  delivered  in  New 
York  to  many  thousands  of  citizens,  to  de- 
clare that  the  reasons  whidi  influenced  his 
opposition  was  his  abhorrence  of  Slavery  in 
the  South,  and  that  it  might,  in  the  event  of 
its  reeognitioc,  become  a  slaveholding  State. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  effort  making  in  favor 
of  Abolition;  and  that,  being  predicated 
upon  and  aided  by  the  powerful  inflnenoe  of 
religions  feeling,  it  would  become  irresist- 
ible and  overwhelming. 

"  This  language,  coming  from  so  distin- 
guished an  individnal  as  Mr.  Webster,  so 
familiar  with  the  feelings  of  the  North,  and 
entertaining  so  higJi  a.respeot  for  publio 
senbment  in  New  England,  speaks  so  plain- 
ly the  voice  of  the  North  as  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. 

"  We  sincerely  hope  there  is  enough  good 
Honse  and  genuine' love  of  country  among 
our  fellow-countrymen  of  the  Northern 
States  to  secure  us  final  justice  on  this  sub- 
ject; yet  we  cannot  consider  it  safe  ores-.' 
pedient  for  the  people  of  the  South  to  en- 
tirely disregard  the  efforts  of  the  fanatics, 
and  the  efibrts  of  such  men  as  Webster,  and 
others  who  countenance  such  dangerous 
doctrines. 

"  The  Northern  States  have  no  interests 
of  their  own  which  require  any  special  safe- 
guards for  their  defense,  save  only  their  do- 
mestic manufactures ;  and  God  knows  they 
iiave  already  received  projection  from  Gov- 
ernment on  a  most  liberal  scale;  under 
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which  encouragement  they  have  imprOTcd 
and  flourished  hejond  example.  The  South 
has  very  peculiar  interests  to  preserve,  inter- 
ests already  Tiolently  aasfuled  and  holdly 
threat-ened. 

"  Your  Committee  are  fully  persuaded 
that  ihia  protection  to  her  best  interests  will 
he  afforded  iy  the  Amiexation  of  Texa»;  an 
equipoise  of  injl-uenee  in  the  halU  of  Con^ 
gress  mil  he  seeured,  which  mil  furnish  vs  a 
permaneTit  guarantee  of  protection.'''' 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia, 
of  tlie  same  political  school  with  Gil- 
mer, in  a  Bpeech  in  the  House,  Jan- 


uary ; 


;,  1842,  i 


"  True,  if  Iowa  be  added  on  the  one  side, 
Florida  will  be  added  on  the  other.  But 
there  the  equation  must  stop.  Let  one 
more  Northern  State  be  admitted,  and  the 
equilibrium  is  gone — gone  forever.  The 
halanee  of  interests  is  gone— the  safeguard 
of  American  property  —  of  the  American 
Constitution — of  the  American  Dnion,  van- 
islied  into  thin  air.  This  must  be  the  inevit- 
able result,  unleaa,  by  a  treaty  with  Mesico, 
the  South  can  add  more  weight  to  her  end  of 
the  lever.  Let  the  South  stop  at  the  Sabine, 
while  the  North  may  spread  unohecked  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Southern 
scale  must  kick  the  beam." 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  when 
printed,  was,  by  Mr.  Aaron  V. 
Brown,  a  Democratic  member  of 
C-ongresa  from  Tennessee,  inclosed  in 
a  letter  to  Gen.  Jackson,  asking  the 
General's  opinion  thereon.  That  re- 
quest promptly  elicited  the  following 
response : 

'■IlERMiTAeK,  Fehruanj  13,  1843. 

"  Mt  Dbak  Sir  :— Yours  of  the  e3d  ulti- 
mo has  been  received,  and  with  it  The  Madi- 
sonian,  containing  Gov.  Gilmer's  letter  on 
,the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States. 

"  Ton  are  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
I  have  formed  an  opinion  on  this  interesting 
subject.  It  occupied  much  of  my  lime  dur- 
ing my  Frendency,  and,  I  am  sure,  has  lost 
none  of  its  importance  by  what  has  since 
transpired, 

"  Soon  aft«r  my  election  in  1839,  it  was 
made  known  to  me  by  Mr.  Erwin,  formerly 
our  minister  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  that, 
whilst  at  that  Court,  he  had  laid  the  fouuda- 
tion  of  a  treaty  with  Spain  for  the 


of  the  Floridas  and  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  fixing  the  western 
limit  of  the  latter  at  the  Kio  Grande,  agree- 
ably to  the  understanding  of  France  ;  that 
he  had  written  home  to  our  Government  for 
powers  to  complete  and  sign  this  negotia- 
tion ;  but  that,  instead  of  receiving  such  au- 
thority, the  negotiation  was  taken  out  of  his 
hands  and  transferred  to  Washington,  and  » 
new  treaty  was  there  concluded  by  which 
the  Sabine,  and  not  the  Kio  Grande,  was 
recognized  and  established  as  the  boundary 
of  Louisiana. 

"  Finding  that  these  statements  were  (rue, 
and  that  our  Government  did  really  give  up 
that  important  territory,  when  it  was  at  its 
option  to  retain  it,  I  was  filled  with  aston- 
ishment. The  right  of  the  territory  was 
obtained  from  France;  Spain  stood  ready  to 
acknowledge  it  to  the  Eio  Grande:  and  yet 
the  authority  asked  by  our  Minister  to  insert 
the  true  bonndary'was  not  only  withheld, 
but,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  limit  waa  adopted  which 
stripped  ns  of  the  whole  of  the  vast  country 
lying  between  the  two  rivers. 

"On  such  a  subject,  I  thought,  with  the 
ancient  Romans,  that  it  was  right  never  to 
cede  any  land  or  boundary  of  the  republic, 
but  always  to  add  to  it  by  honorable  treaty, 
thus  extending  the  area  of  freedom ;  and  it 
was  in  accordance  with  this  feeling  that  I 
gave  our  Minister  to  Mesico  instJTictions  to 
enter  upon  anegotiation  for  the  retrocession 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 

"This  negotiation  failed;  and  I  shall  ever 
regret  it  as  a  misfortune  both  to  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Gilmer's  letter  pre- 
sents many  of  the  considerations  which,  in 
my  judgment,  rendered  the  step  necessary  to 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  two  countries ; 
but  tlie  point  in  it,  at  that  time,  which  most 
strongly  impelled  me  to  the  course  I  pursued, 
was  the  injustice  done  to  us  by  the  surrender 
of  the  territory,  when  it  waa  obvious  that  it 
could  have  been  oetained,  without  increasing 
the  consideration  afterward  given  for  the 
Floridas.  I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  sur- 
render of  so  vast  and  important  a  territory 
was  attributable  to  an  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  tendency  of  our  institutions,  in  which 
there  was  mingled  somewhat  of  jealousy 
as  to  the  rising  greatness  of  the  South  and 
West 

"  But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  this  part,  of  the 
history  of  this  question.  It  is  past,  and  can- 
not now  be  undone.  We  can  now  only  look 
at  it  as  one  of  aunesation,  if  Texas  presents 
it  to  us;  and,  if  she  does,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  oxtt 
Union  require  that  it  should  be  accepted. 

"  If,  in  a  military  point  of  view  alone,  the 
question  be  examined,  it  will  be  foun^  to  "be 
most  important  to  the  Unite^tatesfc  be  in 
of  the  territory. 
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"Great  Britain  has  already  made  treaties 
with  Texas;  and  we  know  that  far-seeicg 
nation  never  omita  a  oironmstanee,  in  ter 
ertensiv©  intercourse  with  the  world,  which 
can  be  turned  to  account  in  increasing  her 
military  resources.  May  she  not  enter  into 
aa  alliance  with  Texas  f  and,  reserving,  as 
she  doubtless  will,  the  North- Western  Boun- 
dary question  as  the  cause  of  war  with  as 
whenever  she  chooses  to  declare  it,  lot  us 
suppose  that,  as  aa  ally  with  Texas,  we  are 
to  fight  her  I  Preparatory  to  such  a  move- 
ment, she  sends  her  20,000  or  80,000  men  to 
Texas;  organizes  them  on  the  SaMne,  where 
siippiies  and  arms  can  be  concentrated  be- 
fore we  have  even  notice,  of  her  intentions; 
makes  a  lodgment  on  the  ifississippi ;  excites 
the  negroes  to  insurrection;  the  lower  coun- 
try falls,  and  with  it  New  Orleans;  and  a 
servile  war  rages  through  the  whole  South 
and  West. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  she  is  also  moving  an 
army  along  the  western  frontier  from  Cana- 
da, which,  in  co6peratioa  with  the  army 
trxnn  Tesaa,  spreads  ruin  and  havoc  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

"  Who  can  estimate  the  national  loss  we 
may  sustain,  before  such  a  movement  could 
be  repelled  with  such  forces  as  we  could 
oi^nize  on  short  notice ! 

"Eeiuemher  that  Texas  borders  upon  us, 
on  our  west  to  42"  of  north  latitude,  and  is 
oar  southern  boundary  to  the  Pacijie.  Re- 
member also,  that,  if  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  our  Western  boundary  would  be  the 
Eio  Grande,  which  b  of  itself  a  fortification, 
on  account  of  its  extensive,  barren,  and  unia- 
habitable  plains.  With  such  a  barrier  on 
our  west,  we  are  invincible.  The  whole 
European  world  could  not,  in  combination 
against  us,  make  an  impression  on  our  Union. 
Our  population  on  the  Pacific  would  rapidly 
increase,  and  soon  be  strong  enough  for  the 
protection  of  our  eastern  whalers,  and,  in 
the  worst  event,  could  always  be  sustained 
by  timely  aids  from  the  intermediate  coun- 
try. 

"From  the  Eio  Grande,  overland,  a  large 
army  could  not  march,  or  be  supplied,  unless 
from  the  Gnlf  by  water,  which,  by  vigilance, 
coald  always  be  intercepted;  and  to  march 
an  army  near  the  Gulf,  tlieyconld  be  harass- 
ed by  mihtia,  and  detained  until  an  organ- 
ized force  could  be  raised  to  meet  them. 

"  But  I  am  in  danger  of  running  into  un- 
necessary details,  which  my  debility  will  not 
enable  me  to  close.  The  question  is  full  of 
interest  also  as  it  affects  onr  domestic  rela- 
tions, and  as  it  may  bear  upon  those  of  Mex- 
ico to  ns.  I  will  not  undertake  to  follow  it 
out  to  its  consequences  in  those  respects; 
thongh  I  must  say  that,  in  all  aspects,  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States 
promises  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  free  insti-  I 


tutions,  and  is  essential  to  the  United  States, 
particularly  as  lessening  the  probabilities  of 
fnture  collision  with  foreign  powers,  and 
giving  them  greater  efficiency  m  spreading 
the  blessings  of  peace, 

"  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  your  kind 
letter  on  this  subject,  and  subscribe  myself^ 
with  great  sincerity,  your  friend  and  obedi- 
ent servant,  Ahdbbw  Jaoksos. 

"Hon.  A.  V,  Beown," 

This  letter  was  secretly  circulated, 
but  carefully  -withheld  from  tlie  press 
for  a  fuU  year,  and  finally  appeared 
iu  The  Richmond  Enquirer,  witli  its 
date  altered  from  1843  to  1844,  as  if 
it  had  been  written  in  immediate 
support  of  the  Tyler-Calhoun  nego- 
tiation. 

Col.  Benton,  in  his  "  Thirty  Years' 
View,"  directly  charges  that  the  let-' 
ter  was  drawn  from  Gen.  Jactson 
expressly  to  be  used  to  defeat  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  nomination,  and  secure, 
if  possible,  that  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in- 
stead; and  it  doubtless  exerted  a 
strong  influence  adverse  to  the  for- 
mer, although  Gen.  Jackson  waa 
among  his  most  unflinching  support- 
ers to  the  last. 

Mr.  John  Quiney  Adams  had  unit- 
ed with  Mr.  William  Slade,  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  and  ten  other  anti-Slavery 
Whig  members  of  the  XXVIIth 
Congress  (March  3,  1843),  in  a  stir- 
ring address  to  the  people  of  the  Free 
States,  warning  them  against  the  An- 
nexation intrigue,  as  by  no  means 
abandoned,  but-  stiil  energetically, 
though  secretly,  prosecuted.  In  that 
address,  they  recited  such  of  the  fore- 
going facta  as  were  then  known  to 
them,  saying : 

'■We,  the  undersigned,  in  closing  our  du- 
ties to  our  constituents  and  our  country  as 
members  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Congress, 
feel  bound  to  call  your  attention,  very  briefly, 
totheproject,  long  entertained  by  aportion  of 
tlje  people  of  these  United  States,  still  perti- 
nacionsly  adhered  to,  and  intended  soon  to  be 
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consnimnated ;  The  AnTiemition  of  T^xom  to 
this  IFnion.  In  the  press  of  business  inci- 
deDl  to  the  last  daja  of  a  session  of  Con- 
gress, we  have  not  time,  did  we  deem  it 
necessary,  to  enter  npon  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  force  npon  our 
minds  the  conviction  that  this  project  is  hy 
no  means  abandoned;  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  countrj,  interested  in  the  continuance 
of  Domestic  Slavery  and  the  Slave-Trade  in 
these  United  States,  have  solemniy  and  unal- 
terably determined  that  it  shall  be  speed- 
ily carried  into  execution ;  and  that,  by  this 
admission  of  new  Slave  territory  and  Slave 
States,  the  undue  ascendency  of  the  Slave- 
holding  Power  in  the  Government  shall  he 
secured  and  riveted  beyond  all  redemption. 
"  That  it  was  with  these  views  and  inten- 
tions that  settlements 


ernment,  a  revolt  brought  about,  and  an 
independent  government  declared,  cannot 
now  admit  of  a  doubt;  and  that,  hitherto, 
all  attempts  of  Mexico  to  reduce  her  re- 
volted province  to  obedience  have  proved 
unsuccessful,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
lawful aid  and  assistance  of  designing  and 
interested  individuals  in  the  United  Slates ; 
and  the  direct  and  indirect  cooperation  of 
our  own  Government,  leitk  mnitar  iiieiBt,  is 
cot  the  less  certain  and  demonstrable. 

"The  open  and  repeated  enlistment  of 
troops  in  severed  States  of  this  Union,  in  aid 
of  the  Tesan  Revolution ;  the  intrusion  of  an 
American  army,  by  order  of  the  President, 
fhr  into  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, at  a  moment  critical  for  the  fate  of 
the  insui^ents,  under  pretense  of  preventing 
Mexican  soldiers  from  fomenting  Indian 
disturbances,  but  in  reality  in  aid  of,  and 
acting  in  singular  concert  and  c6incidence 
with,  the  army  of  the  Revolutionists;  the 
entire  neglect  of  out  Government  to  adopt 
any  efBcient  measures  to  prevent  the  most 
unwarrantable  aggressions  of  bodies  of  onr 
own  citizens,  enlited,  organized,  and  officer- 
ed within  our  own  borders,  and  marched  in 
anus  and  battle  array  npon  the  territory  and 
against  the  inhabitants  of  a  friendly  govern- 
ment, in  aid  of  freebooters  and  insurgents ; 
and  the  premature  recognition  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  by  a  snap  vote,  at  the 
heel  of  a  session  of  Congress,  and  that,  too, 
at  the  very  session  when  President  Jackson 
had,  by  special  Message,  insisted  that  'the 
measure  would  be  contrary  to  the  policy  in- 
variably observed  by  the  United  States  in  all 
similar  cases,'  would  be  marked  with  great 
injustice  to  Mesico,  and  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  darkest  suspicions,  inasmuch  as  the 
Tesans  were  almost  all  emigrants  from  the 
United  States,  and  sought  the  recognition  of 
.their  independence  with  the  avowed  purpose 


of  obtaining  their  annexation  to  the  United 

The  open  avowal  of  the  Texans  them- 
selves— -the  frequent  and  anxious  negotia- 
tions of  our  own  Government — the  resolu- 
tions of  various  States  of  the  Union — the 
)ns  declarations  of  members  of  Con- 
gress—the tone  of  the  Southern  press— as 
well  as  the  direct  application  of  the  Texan 
Government  —  make  it  impossible  for  any 
man  to  doubt  that  Annexation,  and  the 
formation  of  several  new  SlaveholdJng 
States,  were  originally  the  policy  and  de- 
sign of  the  Slaveholding  States  and  the 
Executive  of  the  Nation. 

"  The  same  references  will  show  very  con- 
clusively that  the  particular  objects  of  this 
new  acquisition  of  Slave  territory  were  the 
perpetuation  of  Slavery  and  the  coutinued 
ascendency  of  the  Slave  Power.    *    *    » 

"  We  hold  that  there  is  not  only  '  no  po- 
litical necessity'  for  it,  '  no  advantages  to  h« 
derived  from  it,'  but  that  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional power  delegated  to  any  department 
of  the  National  Government  to  authorize  it ; 
that  no  act  of  Congress,  or  treaty  for  annex- 
ation, can  impose  the  least  obligation  upon 
the  several  States  of  this  Union  to  submit  to 
such  an  unwarrantable  act,  or  to  receive  into  . 
their  family  and  fraternity  such  misbegotten 
and  illegitimate  progeny. 

""We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  Annexa- 
tion, effected  by  any  act  or  proceeding  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  any  of  its  depart- 
ments, would  be  identical  viUh  dissolution. 
It  would  be  a  violation  of  our  Mationa! 
compact,  its  objects,  designs,  and  the  great 
elementary  principles  which  entered  into 
its  formation,  of  a  character  so  deep  and 
fundamental,  and  would  be  an  attempt  to 
eternize  an  institution  and  a  power  of  a  na- 
ture so  unjust  in  themselves,  so  injurious  to 
the  intereste  and  abhorrent  to  the  feehngs  of 
the  people  of  the  Tree  States,  as,  m  _  our 
opinion,  not  only  inevitably  to  result  in  a 
dissolution  of  thfi  Union,  but^%  tojveUfy 
it;  and  we  not  only  assert  feat  the  people 
of  the  Free  States  'ought  not  to  submit  to 
it,'  but,  we  say  with  coafldence,  they  would 
not  submit  to  it.  We  know  their  present 
temper  and  spirit  on  this  subject  too  well  to 
beheve  for  a  moment  that  they  would  he- 
come  partic^s  criminie  in  any  subtle  con- 
trivance for  the  irremediable  perpetuation 
of  an  institution,  which  the  wisest  and  best 
men  who  formed  our  Federal  Constitution, 
as  well  from  the  Slave  as  the  Free  States, 
regarded  as  an  evil  and  a  curse,  soon  to  be- 
come extinct  under  the  operation  of  laws  to 
be  passed  prohibiting  the  Slave-Trade,  and 
the  pri^essive  influence  of  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution. 

"  To  prevent  the  suooesa  of  this  nefarious 
project— to  preserve  from  such  gross  viola- 
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Hon  the  Oonstitntion  of  our  country,  adopt- 
ed expressly  '  to  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty,' and  not  the  perpetnation  of  Slavery— 
and  to  prevent  the  speedy  and  violent  disso- 
lution of  the  Union — we  invite  you  to  unite 
without  distinction  of  party,  in  an  immedi^ 
ate  exposition  of  your  views  on  this  subject, 
in  such  manner  as  you  may  deem  best  calcu- 
lated to  answer  the  end  proposed." 

On  the  27th  of  Mareh,  ISU,  Mr, 
Wm.  H.  Hammet,  Representative  in 
Congress  from  jMississippi,  ajid  an 
tmpledged  delegate  elect  to  the  ap- 
proaching Democratic  Ifational  Con- 
Tention,  addressed,  from  his  seat  in 
the  House,  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Mr. 
Tan  Buren,  asking  an  expression  of 
his  "  opinions  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality and  expediency  of  immediately 
annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
so  soon  as  the  consent  of  Terns  may 
be  had  to  such  Annexation."  The 
■writer  commended  himself  to  Mr. 
Tan  Bnren  as  "  one  of  your  warmest 
supporter  in  1836  and  1840,  and  an 
unpledged  delegate  to  the  Baltimore 
Convention  ;"  and,  though  courteous 
in  its  terms,  the  letter  gave  him  very 
clearly  to  understand  that  his  answer 
would  govern  the  course  of  the  que- 
rist in  the  Convention  aforesaid,  and 
be  very  likely  to  influence  the  result 
of  its  deliberations. 

Mr.  Tan  Buren  replied  in  a  very 
long  and  elaborate  letter,  dated  Lin- 
denwald,  April  20th,  whereof  the  drift 
and  purport  were  very  clearly  hostile 
to  the  contemplated  Annexation.  He 
fully  admitted  that  Annexation  was 
perse  desirable;  encouraging  hopes 
that  he  might  consent  to  it,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  imperative  self-defense,  rather 
than  permit  Texas  to  become  a  Brit- 
ish dependency,  or  the  colony  of  any 
European  power;  and  intimating  that 
Mexico  might  too  long  persist  "  in  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas,  and  in  destructive  but 
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efforts  to  reconquer  that 
State,"  so  as  to  produce  a  general 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  An. 
nexation  to  the  permanent  welfare, 
if  not  absolute  safety,  of  all  concern- 
ed. He,  nevertheless,  decidedly  neg- 
atived any  presumption  that  he  could 
under  existing  circumstances,  or  un- 
der any  in  immediate  prospect,  give 
his  support  to  the  scheme,  even  though 
assured  that  his  re-election  to  the  Pres- 
idency depended  thereon.  His  view 
of  the  main  question  directly  present- 
ed, is  fairly  and  forcibly  set  forth  in 
the  following  passag  f  hi  1  tt 
The  question,  tlien  urs,  if 
men,  we  cannot         d  fh  1 

that  the  immediate  A  t         f  T    as 

wcnld,  in  all  human  p  b  bd  ty  dr  w  fte 
It  a  war  with  Meiioo  an  t  b  ip  d  t 
to  attempt  it  f    Of  tho       se  j  f      h 

a  war,  the  character   t      gtt  1     m  d    to 
aasiitne,  the  entanglem    ts  w  th    tl 
tiona  which  the  posi  f      b  11  t 

almost  unavoidably  dr  w  ft  t  d  th 
undoubted  injuries  which  might  be  inflicted 
on  each,  notwithstanding  the  great  disparity 
of  their  respective  forces,  I  will  not  say  a 
word.  God  forbid  that  an  American  citizen 
should  ever  count  the  cost  of  any  appeal  to 
what  is  appropriately  dei.ominated  the  last 
resort  of  nations,  whenever  that  resort  be- 
comes necessary,  either  for  the  safety,  or  to 
vmdicate  the  honor,  of  his  country.  There 
13, 1  trust,  not  one  so  base  as  not  to  regard 
himself,  and  all  he  has,  to  be  forever,  and  at 
all  times,  subject  to  such  a  requisition.  But 
would  a  war  with  Mexico,  brought  on  under 
such  circumstances,  be  S  contest  of  that 
character?  Oonld  we  hope  to  stand  per- 
fectly justified  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  for 
entering  into  it;  more  especially  if  its  com- 
mencement is  to  be  preceded  by  the  appro- 
pnation  to  our  own  uses  of  the  territory, 
the  sovereignty  of  which  is  in  dispute  be- 
tween two  nations,  one  of  which  we  are  to 
join  in  the  struggle  ?  This,  Sir,  is  a  matter 
o!  the  very  gravest  imporl^one  in  respect 
to  which  no  American  statesman  or  citizen 
can  possibly  be  indifferent.  "We  have  a 
character  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
maintain.  All  our  public  functionaries,  as 
well  those  who  advocate  this  measure  as 
those  who  oppose  it,  however  much  they 
may  differ  as  to  its  effects,  will,  1  am  sure 
be  equally  solicitous  for  the  performance  of 
this  first  of  duties. 

It  has  hitherto  been  our  pride  and  our 
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boast  that,  whast  tlie  lust  of  poww,  with 
fraud  and  violence  in  its  train,  has  led  other 
and  differenHy  constituted  Governments  to 
affgression  and  conquest,  mr  movements  in 
these  respects  have  always  hecn  regulated 
bv  reason  and  justice.  A  disposition  to 
detract  from  our  pretensions  in  this  respect 
■will  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  always  prev- 
alent elsewhere,  and  has,  at  this  very  mO' 
ment.  and  from  apecisl  causes,  assnmed,  ir 
some  quarters,  the  most  rabid  character. 
Should  not  every  one,  then,  who  Mncerely 
loves  his  country— who  venerates  its  time- 
honored  and  glorious  institutions— who 
dwells  with  pride  and  dehght  on  associa- 
tions connected  with  our  rise,  progress,  and 
present  condition— on  the  steady  step  with 
which  we  have  advanced  to  our  present 
eminence  in  despite  of  the  hostihty,  and  in 
contempt  of  the  bitter  revilings,  of  the  ene- 
mies of  freedom  in  ail  parts  of  the  globe- 
consider,  and  that  deeply,  whether  we  wonld 
not,  bv  the  immediate  Annexation  ot  lesas, 
place  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
Sow  look  upon  ns  and  our  mstitutions  with 
distrustful  and  envious  eyes,  that  would  do 
us  more  real,  lasting  injury  as  a  nation, 
than  the  acquisition  of  such  a  territory,  val- 
nable  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  could  possibly 

^*^'"it  is  said,  and  truly  said,  that  this  war  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mesico  has  already  been 
of  too  long  duration.  We  are,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  annoyed  by  its  prosecution, 
and  have  undoubtedly,  as  has  been  remark- 
ed, an  interest  in  seeing  it  terminated.  But 
can  we  appeal  to  any  principle  m  the  law 
of  Nations,  t«  which  we  nractice  a  scrupu- 
lous adherence,  that  would,  nnder  present 
circumstances,  justify  us  in  interfering  for 
ite  suppression  in  a  manner  that  would  una- 
TOldabl  V  make  us  a  party  to  its  iurther  prose- 
cution i  Can  this  position  be  made  sutticient- 
ly  clear  to  justify  us  in  eoramitting  the  peace 
ind  honor  of  the  country  to  Its  support? 

"  In  regard  to  the  performance  by  us  oi 
that  duty,  so  difBoult  for  any  Government 
to  perform— the  observance  of  an  honest 
neutrality  between  nations  at  war— we  can 
now  look  through  our  whole  career,  since 
our  first  admission  into  the  family  o!  nar 
tions,  not  only  without  a  blush,  bat  with 
feelings  of  honest  pride  and  satisfaction. 
The  way  was  opened  by  President  Washing- 
ton himself  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  difficult  character,  and  at  no  less  a 
hazard  than  that  of  exposing  ourselv^  to 
plauMble,  yet  unjust,  impuUtions  of  inMel- 
Ity  to  treaty  stipulations.  The  path  he  trod 
with  such  unfaltering  steps,  and  which  led 
to  such  beneficial  results,  has  hitherto  been 
pursued  with  unvarying  fidelity  by  every 
one  of  his  successors,  of  whom  it  becomes 
me  to  speak." 


The  WliigB  were  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  in  their  determination 
that  no  other  than  Mr. 'Clay  should 
be  their  candidate,  and  that  no  other 
than  he  should  be  elected.  He  had 
spent  the  Winter  of  1S43-4,  main- 
ly in  New  Orleans— then  a  hot-bed 
of  the  Texas  intrigue— but  had  left 
it  unshaken  in  his  opposition  to  the 
plot — not  to  Annexation  itself,  at  a 
suitable  time,  and  under  satisfactory 
conditions;  but  to  its  accomplish-, 
ment  while  the  boundaries  of  Texas 
remained  undetermined  and  disput- 
ed, her  independence  unacknowledg- 
ed by  Mexico,  and  her  war  with  that 
country  unconcluded. 

Mr.  Clay  set  forth  his  view  of  the 
matter  in  a  letter  to  TU  Natimyjl 
Intelligencer,  dated  "  Ealeigh,  1^.  0., 
April  17, 1844"^three  days  earlier 
than  the  date  of  Mr.  Tan  Buren'a 
letter.  Premismg  that  he  had  be- 
lieved and  maintaJned  that  Texas 
was  included  in  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, and  had,  therefore,  opposed 
the  treaty  of  1819,  with  Spain,  by 
which  Florida  was  acquired,  and  the 
Sabine  recognized  as  our  western 
boundary,  he  says : 

"My  opinions  of  the  inexpediency  of  the 
treaty  of  1819  did  not  prevail.  The  coun- 
try affd  Congress  were  satisfied  with  it;  ap- 
propriations were  made  to  carry  it  into 
effect :  the  line  of  the  Sabine  was  recognized 
by  ns  as  our  boundary,  in  negotiations  both 
with  Spain  and  Mexico,  after  Mexico  became 
independent;  and  measures  have  been  in 
actual  progress  to  mark  the  line,  from  the 
Sabine  to  the  Bed  river,  and  thence  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.  We  have  thus  fairiy  alienat- 
ed our  tide  to  Texas,  by  solemn  National 
compacts,  to  the  fulfillment  of  which  we 
stand  bound  by  good  faith  and  National 
honor.    It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  idle  and 

_;3;.„i ^  i-F  T.(it.  iliahnnnrable.  tO  talk  Ol  re- 


honor.  It  13,  tnereiore,  p«ri«^"j  „  V" 
ridiculous,  if  not  dishonorable,  to  talk  ol  ri 
suming  our  title  to  Texaa,  as  if  we  ha- 
never  parted  with  it.  We  can  no  more  do  . 
that  than  Spain  can  resume  Florida,  France 
Louisiana,  or  Great  Britain  the  thirteen 
colonies  now  comprising  a  part  ol  tDe  uni- 
ted States." 
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After  glancing  at  the  recent  his- 
toiy  of  Texas,  Mr.  Clay  eontinues : 

"Mexico  has  not  abandoned,  but  perae- 
Teres  in,  tlie  assertion  of  her  rigLts  by  ac- 
tual force  of  arms,  which,  If  suspended,  are 
intended  to  be  renewed.  Under  these  cir- 
cnmstanees,  if  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  to. acquire  Tesas,  it  would 
acquire  aloog  with  it  all  the  encumbrances 
which  Texas  is  under,  and,  among  them 
the  actual  or  suspended  war  between  Mesi- 
co  and  Tesas.  Of  that  consequence,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt.  lAnnesation  and  war 
ivitli  Mesico  are  identical.  Now,  for  one 
I  certainly  am  not  willing  to  inTolve  this, 
country  in  a  foreign  war  for  the  object  of 
acquiring  Texas.  I  know  there  are  those 
who  regard  such  a  war  with  indifference, 
and  as  a  trifling  affair,  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  Mexico,  and  her  inability  to 
inflict  serious  injury  on  this  country.  Bnt 
I  do  not  look  npon  it  thns  lightly.  I  regard 
all  wars  as  great  calamities,  to  be  avoided, 
if  possible,  and  honorable  peace  as  the 
wisest  and  truest  policy  of  this  country 
What  the  United  States  most  need  are 
union,  peace,  and  patience.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  the  weakness  of  a  power  should  form  a 
motive,  in  any  case,  for  inducing  as  to  en- 
page  in,  or  to  depreciate,  the  evils  of  war. 
Honor,  and  good  faith,  and  justice,  are 
equally  due  from  this  country  toward  the 
weak  as  toward  the  strong.  And,  if  an  act 
of  injustice  were  to  he  perpetrated  toward 
any  power,  it  would  be  more  compatible 
with  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and,  in  my 
judgmeiit,  less  dishonorable,  to  inflict  it 
upon  a  powerful,  instead  of  a  weak,  foreign 
nation." 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his  very  long 
letter,  had  studiously  avoided  all 
allusion  to  what,  in  the  cant  of  a 
later  day,  would  have  been  termed 
the  "sectional"  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  earnest  and  invin- 
cible repugnance  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  people  to  the  annexation  pro- 
posed, because  of  its  necessary  tend- 
ency to  extend  and  strengthen 
Slavery.  Mr.  Clay  confronted  this 
view  of  the  case  cautiously,  yet 
manfully,  saying : 

"I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question 
npon  the  supposition  that  the  annexation 
is  attempted  without  the  assent  of  Mexico. 
If  she  vields  her  consent,  that  would  mate- 
rially affect  the  foreign  aspect  of  the  ques- 


tion, !f  it  did  not  remove  all  foreign  difScuI- 
ties.    On  the  assumption  of  that  assent,  the 
question  would  be  coniined  to  the  domestic 
considerations  which  belong  to  it,  embrac- 
ing the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
annexation   is  proposed.    I  do  not  think 
Texas  ought  to  be  received  into  the  Union, 
as  an  int^ral  part  of  it,  in  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  a  considerable  and  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  confederacy.  I  think 
it  far  more  wise  and  important  to  compose 
and  harmonize  the  present  confederacy,  aa 
it  now  exists,  than  to  introdnee  a  new  ele- 
ment of  discord  and  distractioH  into  it.    In 
my  humble  opinion,  it  should  be  the  con- 
stant and  earnest  endeavor  «f  American 
statesmen  to  eradicate  prtyndices,  to  culti- 
vate and  foster  concord,  and  to  produce 
general  contentment  among  all  parts  of  our 
confederacy!      And  true  wisdom,  it  seems 
to  me,  points  to  the  duty  of  rendering  its 
present  members  happy,  pposperous,  and 
satisfied  with  each  other,  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt to  introduce  aiwa  members,  against 
the  common  consent,  and  with  liie  certainty 
of  deep  dissatisfaction.     Mr.  Jefferson   ex- 
pressed  the  opinion,  and   Mbers  believed, 
that  it  never  was  in  the  coatemplation  of 
the  framers  of  the  •Oonstttution  to  add  for- 
eign territory  to   the   confederacy,  out  of 
which  new  States  were  to  be  formed.    The 
acquisitions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  may 
be  defended  npon  tlie  peouliar  ground  of 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the 
States  of  the  Union,    After  they  were  ad- 
itted,  we  might  well  pause  a  while,  people 
r  vast  wastes,  develop  our  resources;  pre- 
pare the  means  of  defending  what  we  pos- 
id  augment  our  strengtli,  power,  and 
greatness.     It;  hereafter,  further  territory 
should  be  wanted  for  an  increased  popnla- 
tion,  we  need  entertain    no  apprehension 
but  that  it  will  be  acquired,  by  means,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  fair,  honorable,  and  constitu- 
tional.    It  is  useless  to  di?gaise  that  there 
are  those  who  espouse,  and  those  who  op- 
pose, the  annexation  of  Texas  upon  the 
ground  of  the  influence  which  it  would 
exert  on  the  balance  of  political  power  be- 
tween two  great  sections  of  the  Union.    I 
conceive  that  no  motive  for  the  acquisition 
of  foreign  territory  could  be  moi-e  unfortu- 
nate, or  pregnant  with  more  fatal  conse- 
quences, than  that  of  obtaining  it  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  one  part  against 
another  part  of  the  common  confederacy. 
Such  a  principle,  put  into  practical  opera- 
tion, wonid  menace  the  existence,  if  it  did 
not  certainly  sow  tlie  seeds  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union." 

He  closed  his  letter — which  is  not 
quite   a  third  so  long  ae  Mr.  Van 
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Euren's— with    the   following   sum- 
ming up  of  his  conTictioiis : 

"  I  conaider  the  AnnexaUon  of  Tesaa,  at 
this  time,  without  tie  consent  of  Mexic",  as 
a  measure  compromiaing  tte  National  char- 
acter, iavolving  ns  certainly  m  war  with 
Mexico,  probably  with  other  foreign  low- 
ers dangerons  to  the  integritj-  of  the  Union, 
inexpedient  in  the  present  flnancial  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  not  called  for  by 
any  general  espression  of  public  opinion. 

The  "Whig  Kational  Convention 
met  at  Baltimore,  May  1— every  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States  fiilly  rep- 
resented. Henet  Clay  was  at  once 
nominated  for  President  by  acclama- 
tion, and  Theodore  Frefinghnysen 
for  Vice-President  on  the  tliird  bal- 
lot. The  number  in  attendance  was 
estimated  by  tens  of  thousands,  and 
the  enthusiasm  was  immense.  The 
multitude  separated  in  undoubting 
confidence  that  Mr.  Clay  would  be 
our  next  President. 


The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion met  in  the  same  city  on  the  27th 
of  that  month.  A  majority  of  its 
delegates  had  been  elected  expressly 
to  nominate  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  and 
■were  under  explicit  instructions  to 
support  him.  But  it  waa  already 
settled  among  the  masterspirits  of 
the  party  that  his  nomination  should 
he  defeated.  To  this  end,  before  the 
Convention  had  been  fally  organiz- 
ed, Gen.  K.  M.  Saunders,  of  North 
Carolina,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Democra- 
tic National  Conventions  of  May, 
1832,  and  May,  1835,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  body ;  his  object  being 
the  enactment  of  that  rule  which  re- 
quired a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
delegates  to  nominate  a  candidate. 
Ai^er  a  heated  discussion,  the  two- 
thirds  rule  was  adopted,  on  the  second 


day,  by  148  Yeas  to  118  Nays,  and 
the  fate  of  Van  Buren  sealed.     On 
the  first  ballot,  he  received  146  votes 
to  116  for  all  others ;  hut  he  fell,  on 
the  second,  to  137,  andsetfled  gradual- 
ly to  104  on  tlie  eighth,  when  he  was 
withdrawn— Gen.  Case,  who  began 
with  83,  having  run  up  to  114.     On 
the  next  ballot,  James  K.  Polk,  of 
Tennessee,  who  had  received  no  vote 
at  all  till  the  eighth  ballot,  and  then 
but  44,  was  nominated,  receiving  233 
out  of  266  votes.     This  was  on  the 
third  day  of  the  Convention,  when 
Silas  Wright,  of  New  Tort,  was  ini- 
mediately  nominated  for  Vice-Presi- 
deht.     He    peremptorily    declined, 
and  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  selected  in  his  stead.   Mr. 
Polk  had  been  an  early,  and  %vaa,  a 
zealous,  champion  of  Annexation,  as 
always  of  every  proposition  or  pro- 
ject   calculated    to    aggrandize  the- 
Slave  Power.     The  Convention,  m 
.  platform, 

"Sesohed,  Tliot  onr  title  to  the  whole=  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestiona- 
ble- that  no  portion  of  the  same  ongntto 
be  ceded  to  England  or  any  other  power ; 
and.that  the  rioccupation  of  Oregon  and 
the  reaunesation  of  Texas,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period,  are  great  American 
measures,  which    the  Convention  recom- 


'es  wnicn  ui«  v/yu  *  cj  ^j"  » "^^ — 
menus  to' the  cordial  support  of  the  Demo- 
cracy of  the  iJniou." 

Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  in  a 
speech  in  the  Senate,  May  6,  had  set 
forth  the  objections  to  Messrs.  Tyler 
and  Calhoun's  Treaty  of  Annexa- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  its  assuming, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  cede,  and^on  the 
other,  to  accept  and  maintain,  the 
entire  territory  claimed  by  Texas,  in- 
cluding all  that  portion  of  New 
Mexico  lymg  east  of  the  Kio  Grande, 
in  these  forcible  terms : 

"These  former  provinces  of  the  Mexican 
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Tioe-roj-alty,  now  departments  of  tte  Mexi- 
can Eepiiblic,  lying  on  botli  sides  of  the  Eio 
Grande  from  its  head  to  its  mouth,  we  now 
propose  to  incorporate,  so  far  as  they  lie  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  into  our  Union, 
hy  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  j-eannexation  with 
Tesas.  Let  na  pause  and  looli:  at  our  new 
and  important  proposed  acquisitions  in  this 
quarter.  First:  ITiera  is  the  department, 
formerly  the  province,  of  New  Mexico, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  its 
head-spring  to  near  the  Pass  del  Norte — 
that  is  to  say,  half  way  down  the  river. 
This  department  is  studded  with  towns  and 
villages— is  popajated,  well  cultivated,  and 
covered  with  flocks  and  herds.  On  its  left 
hank  (for  I  only  speak  of  the  part  which 
we  propose  to  reannes)  is,  first,  the  frontier 
village  Taos,  8,000  souls,  and  where  the 
custom-house  is  kept  at  which  the  MisaoTiri 
caravans  enter  their  goods.  Then  comes 
Santa  Ti,  the  capital,  4,000  souls;  then 
Albuquerque,  6,000  sonls;  then  some  scores 
of  other  towns  and  villages — ail  more  or 
less  populated  and  surrounded  hy  flocks  and 
fields.  Then  come  the  departments  of  Chi- 
huahua, Coahnilfl,  and  Tamanlipas,  without 
settlements  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
but  occupying  the  right  bank,  and  com- 
manding the  left.  All  this — l>eing  parts  of 
four  Mexican  departments,  now  under  Mexi- 
can Governors  and  Governments — is  perma- 
nently r^annexed  to  this  Union,  if  this 
treaty  is  ratified,  and  is  actually  j-^annexed 
from  the  moment  of  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  according  to  the  President'?  last 
Message,  to  remain  so  until  the  acquisition 
ia  rejected  by  r^ecting  the  treaty  I  The 
one-half  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico, 
with  its  capital,  becomes  a  territory  of  the 
United  States;  an  angle  of  Chihuahua,  at 
the  Pass  del  Norte,  famous  for  its  wine, 
also  becomes  ours;  a  part  of  the  departi- 
ment  of  Ooahuila,  not  populated  on  the  left 
bank,  which  we  take,  hut  commanded  fr^m 
the  right  bank  by  Mexican  authorities;  the 
same  of  Tamanlipas,  the  ancient  Nuevo  8an- 
tander  (New  St.  Andrew),  aud  which  covers 
both  sides  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  for 
some  hundred  miles  up,  and  all  the  left  hank 
of  which  is  in  the  power  and  possession  of 
Mexico.  These,  in  addition  to  old  Texas ; 
these  parts  of  four  States — these  towns  and 
villages — these  people  and  territory — these 
flocks  and  herds— this  slice  of  the  EepuWic 
of  Mexico,  two  thousand  miles  long  and 
some  hundred  broad— all  this  our  President 
has  out  off  from  its  mother  empire,  and  pre- 
sents to  us,  and  declares  it  ours  tiU  the 
Senate  rejects  it!  He  calls  it  Texas  I  and 
the  cutting  off  he  calls  r^annexation  I  Hum- 
boldt calls  it  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Coa- 
huila,  and  Nuevo  Santander — now  Taman- 
lipas; aud  the  civilized  world  may  qualify  | 


this  )-^nnexation  by  the  application  of  some 
odious  and  terrible  epithet.  Demosthenes 
advised  the  people  of  Athens  not  to  take, 
but  to  retake,  a  certiun  city ;  and  in  that  re 
lay  the  virtue  which  saved  the  act  from  the 
character  of  spoliation  and  robbery.  Will 
it  be  equally  potent  with  us!  and  will  the 
j-«  prefixed  to  the  annexation  legitimate  the 
seizure  of  two  thousand  miles  of  a  neigh- 
bor's dominion,  with  whom  we  have  trea- 
ties of  peace,  and  friendship,  and  com- 
merce J  Will  it  legitimate  this  seizure, 
made  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Texas,  when 
no  Tesan  force— witness  the  disastrous  ex- 
peditions to  Mier  and  to  Santa  Fe — ^have 
been  seen  near  it  without  being  killed  or 
taken,  to  the  last  man  t 

"  I  wash  my  hands  of  all  attempts  to  dis- 
member the  Mexican  Republic  by  seiKing 
her  dominions  in  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua, 
Coahuija,  and  Tamauhpas.  The  treaty,  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  boundary  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  is  an  act  of  unparalleled  outrage 
on  Mexico.  It  is  the  seizure  of  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  her  territory,  without  a  word  of 
explanation  with  her,  and  by  virtue  of  a 
treaty  with  Texas,  to  which  she  is  no  party. 
Out  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  to  the 
United  States  Charg6  in  Mexico  several 
days  alter  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  after 
the  Mexican  Minister  had  withdrawn  from 
our  seat  of  Government,  shows  full  well 
that  he  was  conscious  of  the  enormity  of 
this  outrage;  knew  it  was  war;  and  prof- 
fered volunteer  apologies  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences which  he  knew  he  had  provoked. 

"  I  therefore  propose,  as  an  additional 
resolution,  applicable  to  the  Eio  del  Norte 
boundary  alone— the  one  which  I  will  read 
and  send  to  the  Secretary's  table,  and  on 
which,  at  the  proper  time,  I  shall  ask  the 
vote  of  the  Senate.     This  is  the  resolution ; 

"Begolved,  That  the  incorporation  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Eio  Del  Norte  mto  tho 
American  Union,  by  virtucof  a  treaty  with 
Texas,  comprehending,  as  the  said  incorpo- 
ration would  do,  a  part  of  the  Mexican  de- 
partments of  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Ooa- 
huila, and  Tamanlipas,  would  be  an  act  of 
direct  aggression  on  Mexico ;  for  all  the  con- 
sequences of  which  the  United  States  would 
stand  n 


Tho  opposition  of  the  ^Northern 
Democrats  to  the  Annexation  pro- 
ject, though  crippled  by  the  action 
of  their  ^National  Convention,  was 
not  entirely  suppressed.  Especiallyin 
New  Tort,  where  attachment  to  the 
person  and  the  fortunes  of  ilr.  Van 
Buren  had  been  peeuharly  strong^ 
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Democratic  repugnance  to  tliis  mea- 
sure was  still  manifested.  Messrs. 
George  P.  Barker,  "William  C.  Bry- 
ant, John  "W.  Edmonds,  David  Dud- 
ley Pield,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  and 
others,  united  iu  a  letter— stigmatiz- 
ed by  annexationists  as  a  "  secret  cir- 
cular"— ^ui^g  their  fellow-Demo- 
crats, -while  supporting  Polk  and 
Dallas,  to  repudiate  the  Texas  reso- 
lution, and  to  unite  iii  supporting, 
for  Congress,  Democratic  candidates 
hostile  to  Annexation.  Silas  Wright, 
who  had  prominently  opposed  the 
Tyler  treaty  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  had  refused  to  run  for 
Vice-President  with  Polk,  was  made 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Govern- 
or of  New  York,  which  State  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  carried  for 
Polk.  In  a  canvassing  speech  at 
Skaneateles,  Mr.  Wright  referred  to 
his  opposition  as  unabated,  and  de- 
clared' that  he  could  never  consent 
to  Annexation  ou  any  terms  which 
would  give  Slavery  an  advantage 
over  Freedom.  This  sentiment  was 
reiterated,  and  emphasized  in  a  great 
Democratic  convention  held  at  Her- 
kimer in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

The  canvass  of  1844  was  opened 
with  signal  animation,  earnestness, 
and  co^dence  on  the  part  of  the 
Whigs,  who  felt  that  they  should  not, 
and  believed  that  they  could  not,  be 
beaten  on  the  i^uo  made  up  for  them 
by  their  adversaries.  So  late  as  the 
4th  of  July,  their  prospect  of  carry- 
ing liew  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  thus  overwhelmingly  electing 
their  candidates,  was  very  flattering. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  however, 
T/ie  JfoHh  Alalamian  published  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Clay  to  two  Alabama 
friends,  who  had  urged  him  to  make 
a  further  statement  of  his  views  on 


the  Annexation  question.     The  mar 
terial  portion  of  that  letter  concluded 
follows ; 


"I  do  not  tMnk  it  right  to 

advaiioe  what  will  be  the  course  of  a  future 
Administration  ia  respect  to  a  question  with 
a  foreign  power.  I  have,  however,  no  lieai- 
tatJon  in  saying  that,  fir  from  having  any 
pergonal  objection  to  the  Annexation  ot 
Tesas,  /  tfiouU  be  glad  to  m  t(— withont 
dishonor,  without  war,  with  the  common 
consent  of  the  Union,  and  upon  jnst  and 
fair  terms.  ,  .    ^    ^  oi     „ 

» I  do  not  think  that  the  snhject  of  Slave- 
ry ought  tc  aflect  tlie  questi  >n  one  way  or 
the  otter  'Whether  Tesas  be  independent, 
tr  iDLorporated  in  the  United  States  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  prolong  or  shorten_  the 
duratun  of  that  institution  It  is  d^tined 
to  become  estmct,  at  some  distant  day,  in 
m>  opmion  by  the  operation  ot  the  mevita' 
ble  laws  of  p  pnlatwn  It  wonld  beim- 
wiie  to  refise  a  permanent  a  juisiti 
which  will  exi'di  as  ling  as  tie  (.1  be  .. 
man*"    on  account  of  a  temforary  institu 

"In  the  contingency  of  ray  election,  to 
which  you  have  adverted,  if  the  affair  of 
acquiring  Texas  sliould  become  a  subject  ot  , 
consideration,  I  should  be  gorerned  by  the 
state  of  facts,  and  the  state  of  public  opinion 
existing  at  the  time  I  miRht  be  called  upon 
to  act.  Above  all,  I  sliould  be  governed  by 
the  paramount  duty  ofpreservmg  the  Union 
entire,  and  in  harmony,  regarding  it,  as  1 
do  as  the  great  guaranty  of  every  political 
and  puWio  bleasing,  under  Providence, 
which,  as  a  free  people,  we  are  permitted 
to  enjoy." 

This  letter  was  at  once  seized  upon 
by  Mr.  Clay's  adversaries,  whether 
Democrats  or  Abolitionists,  as  evinc- 
ing a  complete  change  of  base  on 
his  part.  It  placed  the  ISTorthem 
advocates  of  his  election  on  the  de- 
fensive for  the  remainder  of  the  can- 
vass, and  weakened  their  previous 
hold  on  the  moral  convictions  of  the 
more  considerate  and  conscientious 
voters  of  the  Free  States.  These 
were  generally  hostile  to  Annexation 
precisely  or  mainly  because  of  its 
bearings  upon  Slavery;  and  the 
declaration  of  their  candidate  that 
such  considerations   "ought  not  to 
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affect  tbe  question,  one  way  or  the 
other,"  waa  most  embarrassing.  The 
"  Liberty  party,"  bo  called,  pushed 
this  Tiew  of  the  matter  beyond  all 
justice  and  reason,  insisting  that 
ilr.  Clay's  antagonism  to  Annexa- 
tion, not  being  founded  in  anti- 
Slavery  conviction,  was  of  no  ac- 
count whatever,  and  that  his  election 
sliould,  on  that  ^ound,  be  opposed. 
Mr.  James  G.  Eimey,  their  candidate 
for  President,  went  still  further,  and, 
in  a  letter  published  on  the  eve  of 
the  election,  proclaimed  that  Mr. 
Clay's  election  would  be  in<yre  likely 
to  promote  Annexation  than  Hr. 
■  Polk's,  because  of  Mr,  C.'s  superior 
ability  and  influence  I  It  was  in  vain 
that  Mr.  Clay  attempted  to  retrieve 
his  error — if  error  it  was — by  a  final 
letter  to  The  National  InteUigencer, 
reasserting  liis  unchanged  and  in- 
vincible objections  to  any  such  An- 
nexation as  was  then  proposed  or 
practicable.'  The  State  of  !New 
York  was  carried  against  him  by 
the  lean  plurality  of  5,106  in  nearly 
500,000  votes — ^the  totals  being. 
Clay,  232,482,  Polk,  23T,588,  Bir- 
ney,  15,812 ; — one-third  of  the  in- 
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tensely  anti-Slavery  votes  thrown 
away  on  Bimey  would  have  given 
the  State  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  elected 
him.  The  vote  of  Michigan  w^,  in 
like  manner,  given  to  Polk  by  the 
diversion  of  anti-Slavery  suf&'ages  to 
Bimey ;  but  New  York  alone  would 
have  secured  Mr.  Clay's  election, 
giving  him  141  electoral  votes  to 
134  for  his  opponent.  As  it  was, 
Mr,  Clay  received  the  electoral 
votes  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Connecticut,  Vermont,  I^ew 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Tforth 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee— 105  in  all,  being  those  of 
eleven  States;  while  Mr,  Polk  was 
supported  by  Maine,  Kew  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and' 
Arkansas— fifteen  States,  casting  17C 
electoral  votes.  The  popular  vot«s 
throughout  the  country,  as  returned, 
were,  for  Clay,  1,288,533 ;  for  Polk, 
1,327,325;  for  Bimey,  62,263.  So 
the  triumph  of  Annexation  had  been 
secured  by  the  indirect  aid  of  the 
more  intense  partisans  of  Abolition, 


■B  date  "  AsMand,  Septeml 


"In  aDDOUDcing  my  determinatiaa  to  permit 
no  other  letters  to  lie  drawn  from  me  on  public 
affairs,  I  thick  it  right  to  avail  myself  of  tlio 
present  occasion  to  correct  the  erroneoua  inler- 
pretaCion  of  one  or  two  of  those  wliicli  I  had 
previouBl?  wntten  In  April  last,  I  adiiressed 
Xo  vou  from  Raleigh  a  letter  in  respect  to  the 
proposed  treaty  anneiing  Teias  to  the  United 
Stitea  and  I  hive  since  addressed  two  letters 
to  Alabama  upon  the  same  subject.  Most  un- 
varrautcd  allegations  have  been  made  that 
thn-ie  letters  are  inoonsistent  ivith  each  other, 
and,  k>  make  it  out,  particular  phrases  or  ez- 
preaaious  have  been  torn  from  their  con  e 
and  a  mf  aning  attributed  to  me  which  I  no  e 
enterlamed 

'  I  B  ish  now  distiDctly  to  saT,  that  the  e  a 
not  B  feeling  a  sentiment  or  an  opinion  ei 
pres'ed  in  mj  Raleigh  letter  to  which  I  d  n  t 
adliere     I  im  decidedly  oppo=od  to  tie  imme 


diate  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  Stales. 
I  think  it  would  be  dishonorable,  might  involve 
us  in  war,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  integrity 
and  harmony  of  the  Uniolt ;  and,  if  all  these  ob- 
jections were  removed,  could  not  be  effected 
upon  just  and  admissible  conditions, 

"  It  was  not  my  intention,  in  either  of  tha 
two  letters  which  I  addressed  to  Alabama,  to 
express  any  contrary  opinion.  Representationa 
had  been  made  to  me  that  I  was  considered  as 
inflexibly  opposed  to  the  Annexation  of  Teiaa 
under  any  circumstances ;  and  that  my  position 
was  BO  extreme  that  I  would  not  waive  it,  even 

hy  all  the  Stales  of  ihe  Uniba  I  replied,  inmj 
first  letter  to  Alabama,  that,  personally,  I  had 
no  otjection  to  Annexation.  I  thuuglit  that  my 
mean  ng  was  sufficiently  obvious,  that  I  had.  no 
I  er^onld,  mdividual,  or  private  motives  for  op- 
posir^  as  I  have  none  for  espousing,  the  mea- 
ure— my  judgment  being  altogether  influenced 
y  general  and  poUtical  considerations,  which 
I  ve  ever  beea  the  guide  of  my  public  conduct" 
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The  Presidential  canraBS  of  1844 
liad  been  not  only  the  most  arduous 
but  the  most  equal  of  any  that  the 
country  had  ever  known,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  that  of  1800. 
The  election  of  Madison  in  1812,  of 
Jackson  in  1828,  and  of  Harrison  in 
1840,  Lad  probably  been  contested 
with  equal  spirit  and  energy;  but 
the  disparity  of  forces  in  either  case 
was,  to  the  intelligent,  impartial  ob- 
server, quite  obvious.  In  the  con- 
test of  1844,  on  the  contrary,  the 
battle  raged  with  uniform  fury  from 
extreme  North  to  furthest  Souths 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  voting 
strongly  for  Polk,  while  Tennessee 
(his  own  State)  went  against  him  by 
a  small  majority,  and  Louisiana  was 
carried  against  Clay  only  by  fraud, 
and  by  a  majority  of  less  than  seven 
hundred  in  nearly  twenty-seven 
thousand  votes.  Up  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Clay's  luckless  Alabama 
letter,  he  seemed  quite  likely  to  car- 
ry every  great  Free  State,  including 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  In- 
diana. Not  till  the  election  (October 
8)  of  Shunk,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  160,759  votes  to  156,563  for  his 
Clay  competitor,  Markle,  did  the 
chances  for  Polk  seem  decidedly 
promising ;  had  Markle  received  the 
iuU  vote  (161,203)  polled,  some  three 
weeks  later,  for  Clay  himself,  the 
electoral  votes  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Indiana,  and  Louisiana,  would 
probably  have  been  cast  for  the  lat- 
ter, giving  him  185,  and  leaving  his 
antagonist  but  90.  As  it  was,  with 
Pennsylvania  carried  for  Polk  at  the 
State  election,  the  vote  of  no 
less  than  fourteen  of  the  twenty- 
eight  States,  choosing  166  of  the  2Y5 
Electors,  was  doubtful   up  to  the 


evening  after  the  election.  So  close 
a  Presidential  race  was  and  remains 
without  parallel.  Mr.  Clay  had  the 
ardent  support  of  a  decided  majority 
of  the  native-born  voters,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  could  read  the  ballots 
they  cast— of  all  who  had  either  prop- 
erty or  social  consideration,  and 
probably  of  all  who  had  a  legal  right 
to  vote.  But  the  baleful "  Nativism" 
which  had  just  broken  out  in  tlie 
great  cities,  and  had  been  made  the 
occasion  of  riot,  devastation,  and 
bloodshed  in  Philadelphia,  had 
alarmed  the  foreign-born  population, 
and  thrown  them  almost  unanimous- 
ly into  the  ranks  of  his  adversaries ; 
so  that,  estimating  the  vote  cast  by 
Adopted  or  to-be  Adopted  Citizens 
at  Half  a  Million,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  of  it  was  cast  for  Polk — not 
with  special  intent  to  annex  Texas, 
but  in  order  to  defeat  and  prostrate 
Nativism.  Under  other  auspices, 
Mr.  Clay's  portion  of  this  vote  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  a  fifth. 

The  election  of  Polk  secured  the 
immediate  Annexation  of  Texas. 
That  event  would  probably  have 
taken  place  at  some  future  day,  had 
Mr.  Van  Burtm  or  Mr.  Clay  been 
chosen,  as  their  avowals  fully  indica- 
ted. But  Mr.  Polk  was  the  outspok- 
en, unequivocal  champion  of  Annex- 
ation forthwith — Annexation  in  defi- 
ance of  Mexico— Annexation  regard-, 
less  of  her  protest  and  the  existing 
War — Annexation  with  our  unjustifi- 
able claim  to  the  boundary  of  the  Bio 
Grande  ready  to  convert  the  danger 
of  war  with  Mexico  into  a  certainty 
— Annexation  in  defiance  of  the  sus- 
ceptibilities and  convictions  of  the 
more  conscientious  a 
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half  of  the  population  of  the  Free 
States  aa  to  the  evil  and  peril,  the 
guilt  andshame  of  extending  andfor- 
tifViag  Slavery  hy  the  power  and  un- 
der the  flag  of  oiir  Union,  No  matter 
what  the  People  meanthj  electing  hira 
President — ^theybad  voted  with  their 
eyes  open ;  and  he,  while  equivocat- 
ing *  and  dissembling  on  the  Tariff 
question,  had  been  frank  and  open 
on  this.  Kor  had  the  ruhng  purpose 
with  which  the  acq^uisition  of  Texaa 
was  pursued  been  disguised  by  its 
champions.  "  It  will  give  a  Gibraltar 
to  the  South"  said  tten.  James  Ham- 
ilton, jr.,  of  S.  C,  an  eminent  disci- 
ple of  Calhoun,  who  had  migrated 
from  South  Carolina  to  Texas,  and 
taken  a  leading  part  in  her  affairs,  in 
furtherance  of  the  project.  Such 
was  the  drift  of  Southern  inculca- 
tion on  this  subject ;  and  the  coloni- 
zing, the  revolutionizing,  and  the  an- 
nexing of  the  coveted  region,  were 
but  three  acts  in  the  same  drama,  and 
all  the  work  of  '  the  South.'  When 
a  Tennessee  slaveholder  aud"unflinch- 
ing  devotee  of  the  Slave  Power,  well 
known  aa  an  earnest  and  Bclf-pro- 
claimed  Annexationist,  had  been 
chosen  President,  and  thus  invests 
ed  with  the  Executive  power  and 
patronage  of  the  EepuhUc  for  the 
four  years  ensuing,  the  speedy  and 


complete   triumph   of   the 
was  rendered  inevitable. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  still  President,  with 
John  C.  Calhoun  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  would  so  remain  until  the  ith  of 
ilarch.  On  the  first  Honday  in 
December,  the  Twenty-Eighth  Con- 
gress reassembled,  and  the  President 
laid  before  it,  among  others,  a  dis- 
patch from  Mr.  Calhoun,  dated  Au- 
gust 13,  1844,  to  Hon.  William  E. 
King,  our  Minister  at  Paris,  instruct- 
ing him  to  represent  to  the  French 
.Government  the  advantages  and  the 
necessity  of  Annexation  on  many 
grounds,  but  especially  on  that  of  its 
tendency  to  uphold  Slavery,  primari- 
ly in  Texas  itself,  but  "  ultimately  in 
the  United  States,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  continent."  Mr.  Calhoun 
assumed  that  Great  Britain  was  intent 
on  Abolition  generally ;  that  slie  had 
destroyed  her  own  West  India  Colo- 
nies in  a  futile  attempt  "  to  combine 
philanthropy  with  profit  and  power,  as 
is  not  unusual  with  fanaticism  ;"  and 
that  she  was  now  employing  aU  her 
diplomacy  and  influence  to  drag 
down,  first  Texas,  then  the  residue 
of  this  continent,  to  her  own  degra- 
ded level.     Says  Mr,  Calhoun  : 

"In  order  to  regain'Tier  superiority,  she 
not  only  seeks  to  revive  and  inc 


*  Witness  the  following  letter: 

"COLUMBii,  Tens.,  Jwne  19, 1844. 

"Dear  Sie: — I  have  recenHy  received  severfQ 
letters  in  reference  to  my  opinions  on  tlie  subject 
of  the  Tariff,  and  among  others  yours  of  the  10th 
ultimo.  My  opiniona  on  this  subject  liave  been 
often  given  to  the  publje.  Tbey  are  to  be  found 
in  my  public  acts,  and  in  the  public  d  scussions 
in  which  I  have  parljeipalfid. 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  a  Tariff  for  revenue  auch 
a  one  as  will  yield  &  sufficient  amount  to  the 
Treasury  to  defray  the  expenses  of  (  ovemment 
economically  odiDinistered.  In  adjustu^  tie  de- 
tails of  a  revenue  Tariff,  I  have  heretolore  sano- 
tioned  such  moderate  discrimin'jt  ng  duf  et  aa 
would  produce  the  amount  of  rfiTccue  needed 
and  at  the  same  time  afibrd  reasonable  mudentol 


"In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
emmeut  to  e.vtend,  as  far  as  it  may  be  practi- 
cable to  dc  60,  by  its  revenue  laws  and  all  other 
means  withm  its  power,  fair  and  just  protection 
to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  wliole  Union, 
embrac  ug  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,   commerce,  and  navigation.     1 
heart Jy  approve  the  resolutions  upon  this  suh- 
jfcct  aa  pa'jsedby  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, lately  assembled  at  Baitimore. 
"I  am  with  great  respect, 
"Dear  Sir,  your  ob't  serv't, 
"James  K.  FOLK. 
JOHl  E.  Kame,  Esq.,  PMladelpMa." 
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own  capacity  to.  produce  tropical  produc- 
tions, but  to  djminisli  and  destroy  the  capa- 
city of  those  who  have  so  far  outstripped 
her  ia  consequenee-of  her  error.  Id  pursuit 
of  the  former,  she  has  cast  her  eyes  to  her 
East  India  possessions  —  to  central  and 
eastern  Africa — with  the  view  of  establish- 
ing colonies  there,  and  even  to  restore,  sub- 
stantially, the  Slave-Trade  itself,  under  the 
specious  name  of  transporting  free  labor- 
ers from  Africa  to  her  West  India  posses- 
sions, in  order,  if  possible,  to  compete  suo- 
cessfnlly  with  those  who  have  refused  to 
follow  her  suicidal  pohoj.  But  these  all 
^ord  but  uncertain  and  distant  hopes  of 
recovering  her  lost  superiority.  Her  main 
reliance  ia  on  the  other  sltematiTe — to  crip- 
ple or  destroy  the  productions  of  her  suc- 
cessful rivals.  There  is  but  one  way  by 
which  it  can  be  done,  and  that  is,  by  abol- 
ishing African  Slavery  throughout  this  con- 
tinent: and  that  she  openlyavows  to  he  the 
constant  object  of  her  policy  and  exertions. 
It  matters  not  how,  or  from  what  motive, 
it  may  be  done — whether  it  be  done  by 
diplomacy,  influence,  or  force ;  by  secret  or 
open  means ;  and  whether  the  motive  be 
hnmane  or  selfish,  without  r^ard  to  man- 
ner, means,  or  motive.  The  thing  itself, 
should  it  be  accomplished,  would  put  down 
all  rivalry,  and  give  her  the  undisputed  su- 
premacy in  snpplying  her  own  wants  and 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  tliereby 
more  than  fully  retrieve  what  she  lost  by  her 
errors.  It  would  give  her  the  monopoly  of 
tropical  productions,  which  I  shall  nest  pro- 
ceed to  show. 

"What  would  be  the  consequence,  if  this 
object  of  her  unceasing  solicitude  and  exer- 
tions should  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of 
Kegro  Slavery  throughout  this  continent? 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  immense 
diminution  of  productions,  as  has  been 
shown,  which  has  followed  abolition  in  her 
West  India  possessions.  But,  as  great  as 
that  has  been,  it  is  nothing  compared  with 
what  would  be  the  effect,  if  she  should  suc- 
ceed in  aboUshing  Slavery  in  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  throughout  this 
continent  The  experiment  in  her  own 
colonies  was  made  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances.  It  was  brought  about 
gradually  and  peaceably  by  the  steady  and 
firm  operation  of  the  parent  country,  armed 
with  complete  power  to  prevent  or  crush  at 
once  all  insurrectionary  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  negroes,  and  able  and  disposed 
to  maintain,  to  the  full,  the  political  and 
social  ascendency  of  the  former  masters 
over  their  fonner  slaves.  It  is  not  at  all 
wonderful  that  the  change  of  the  relations 
of  master  and  slave  took  place,  under  such 
circumstances,  without  violence  and  blood- 
shed, and  that  order  and  peace  should  have 


Very  different  would 
be  the  result  of  Abolition  should  it  be  effect- 
ed by  her  influence  and  exertions  in  the  pos- 
sessions of  other  countries  on  this  continent 
— and  specially  in  the  United  States,  Cuba, 
and  Brazil,  the  great  cultivators  of  the  prin- 
cipal tropical  products  of  America.  To  form 
a  correct  conception  of  what  would  he  the 
result  with  ttiem,  we  must  look,  not  to  Ja- 
maica, but  to  St.  Domingo,  for  example. 
The  change  would  be  followed  by  unforgiv- 
ing hate  between  the  two  races,  and  end  in 
a  bloody  and  deadly  struggle  between  them 
for  the  superiority.  One  or  the  other  would 
have  to  be  subjugated,  extirpated,  or  expell- 
ed ;  and  desolation  would  overspread  their 
territories,  as  in  St.  Domingo,  from  whi<h 
it  would  tate  centuries  to  recover  The  tnd 
would  be,  that  the  superiority  in  cultivating 
the  great  tropical  staples  would  be  trans 
ferred  from  them  to  the  British  tropical 
possessions. 

"  These  are  of  vast  extent,  and  those  be 
yond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  pobsessed  of 
an  unlimited  amount  of  labor,  standing 
ready,  by  the  aid  of  British  capital,  to  sup- 
ply the  deficit  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  destroying  the  tropical  productions  of 
the  United  States,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  other 
countries  cultivated  by  Slave  labor  on  this 
continent,  as  soon  as  the  increased  prices,  in 
consequence,  would  yield  a  profit.  It  is  the 
successful  competition  of  that  labor  which 
keeps  the  prices  of  the  great  tropical  staples 
so  low  as  to  prevent  their  cnltivation  with 

Eroflt  in  the  possessions  of  Qreat  Britain, 
y  what  she  is  pleased  to  call  free  labor. 
"If  she  can  destroy  its  competition,  she 
would  have  a  monopoly  of  these  produc- 
tions. She  has  all  the  means  of  furnishing 
an  unlimited  supply — vast  and  fertile  posses- 
sions in  both  indies,  boundless  command 
of  capital  and  labor,  and  ample  power  to 
suppress  disturbances  and  preserve  order 
throughout  her  wide  domain. 

"  It  is  unque«tionahle  that  she  reganU 
abolition  in  Texas  as  a  most  important  step 
toward  this  great  oliject  of  poUcy,  so  much 
the  mm  of  her  solicitude  and  exertions ;  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  our 
Union  as  indispensabla  to  tlie  abolition  of 
Slavery  there.  She  is  too  sagacious  not  to 
see  what  a  fetal  blow  it  would  give  to  Slav- 
ery in  the  United  States,  and  how  certainly 
its  abolition  with  us  will  abolish  it  over  the 
whole  continent,  and  thereby  give  her  a 
monopoly  in  the  production  of  the  great 
tropical  staples,  and  the  command  of  tiie 
commerce,  navigation,  and  manufactures  of 
the  world,  with  an  established  naval  ascen- 
dency and  political  preponderance.  To  this 
continent,  the  blow  would  be  calamitous  be- 
yond description.  It  would  destroy,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  cultivation  and  produc- 
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tion  of  tlie  great  tropical  staples,  amoTinting 
annually  in  value  to  nearly  $300,000,000,  the 
fund  which  stimulates  and  upholds  almoat 
every  other  branch  of  ita  indnstry,  com- 
merce, navigation,  and  manufactures.  The 
whole,  by  t£eir  joint  influence,  are  rapidly 
spreading  population,  wealth,  improvement, 
and  civilization,  over  the  whole  continent, 
and  vivifying,  hy  their  overflow,  the  indus- 
try of  Europe,  thereby  increasing  its  popu- 
lation, wealth,  and  advancement  in  the  arts, 
in  power,  and  in  civilization. 

"  Such  must  he  the  reault,  should  Great 
Britain  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  con- 
stant object  of  her  desire  and  exertions — 
the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery  over  this  con- 
tinent—and toward  the  elFecting  of  which 
she  regards  the  defeat  of  the  Annexation  of 
Texas  to  our  Union  as  so  important" 

Such  were  tlie  grounds  on  which 
France  was  asked  to  give  her  sympa- 
thy and  moral  support  to  the  Annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  this  country. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  Mr. 
John  B,  "Weller,  of  Ohio,  by  leave, 
introduced  to  the  House  a  joint  re- 
solve, providing  for  the  Annexation 
of  Tex^  to  the  United  States ;  which 
was  sent  to  the  Committee  of  the 
whole.  Mr.  John  P.  Hale,  of  'Sew 
Hampshire,  then  also  a  Democrat, 
proposed  (January  10,  1845),  an 
amendment,  as  follows : 

'^Provided,  That,  immediately  after  the 
question  of  boundary  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Mexico  shall  have 
been  definitively  settled  bj  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  before  any  State  formed  out  of 
the  territory  of  Texas  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  the  said  territory  of  Texas  shall 
be  divided  as  follows,  to  wit:  beginning  at 
a  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  midway  be- 
tween the  Korthem  and  Southern  bounda- 
ries thereof  on  the  coast ;  and  thence  by  a 
line  running  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to 
the  extreme  boundary  thereof  so  as  to  divide 
the  same  as  nearly  as  possible  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  swd  terri- 
tory lying  south  and  west  of  the  line  to  be 
run  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  neither  Sla- 
very nor  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 

"  And  promded  farther.  That  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  considered  as  a  compact  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 


the  people  of  the  said  territory,  and  forever 
remain  unalterable,  unless  by  the  consent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union." 

Mr.  Hale'a  motion  that  the  rules 
be  suspended,  to  enable  him  to  offer 
this  proposition,  was  defeated — Yeas 
92  (not  two-thirds)  to  Nays  81.  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Pa.,  reported 
(Jan.  12),  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  a  joint  resolve  in  fa- 
vor of  Annexation,  which  was  sent 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
January  25th,  the  debate  was 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  following 
joint  resolution  adopted— that  por- 
tion relating  to  Slavery  having  been 
added  m  Committee,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Milton  Brown  (Whig),  of  Ten- 
nessee : 

^'- Eegohed,  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Sepreeentatites  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory 
properly  included  in,  and  rightfully  belong- 
ing to,  the  Republic  of  Texas,  may  be  erect- 
ed into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  State 
of  Texas,  with  a  republican  fonn  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said 
Republic,  by  deputies  in  Convention  assem- 
bled, with  the  consent  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, in  order  that  the  same  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

"3.  And  lie  it  further  resoked.  That  the 
foregoing  consent  of  Congress  is  given  on 
the  following  conditions,  and  with  tlie  fol- 
lowing guarantees,  to  wit : 

"First.  Said  State  to  be  formed,  subject 
^  to  the  a^ustment  by  this  Government  of  all 
'  questions  of  bound^  that  may  arise  with 
other  governments ;  "^nd  the  Constitution 
thereof,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  il« 
adoption  by  the  people  of  sdd  Republic  of 
Texas,  shall  he  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  te  be  laid  before  Con- 
gress for  its  final  action,  on  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1846. 

"  Second.  Said  State,  when  admitted  into 
the  Union,  after  ceding  to  the  United  States 
all  public  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks, 
ports  and  harbors,  navy  and  navy  yards, 
ducks,  magazines,  arms,  armaments,  and  all 
other  property  and  means  pertaining  to  the 
public  defense,  belonging  to  the  said  Repub- 
lic of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  the  public  funds, 
debts,  taxes,  and  dues  of  every  kind,  which 
may  belong  to,  or  be  due  or  owing  said  Re- 
public ;  and  shall  also  retain  all  the  vacant 
and  unappropriated  lands,  lying  within  its 
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limits,  Ui  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  aad  liabilities  of  said  Repuhlio  of 
Texas ;  aad  the  residue  of  sdd  lands,  after 
discharging  said  debta  and  liabilities,  to  he 
disposed  of  as  said  State  may  direct;  but  in 
no  event  are  said  debts  and  liabilities  to  be- 
come a  chat^  upon  the  United  States. 

"  Third.  New  States,  of  convenient  size, 
not  exceeding  fonr  in  nnraber,  in  addition 
to  said  State  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient 
population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent 
of  sdd  State,  he  formed  out  of  the  territory 
thereof;  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. Ajid  such  States  as  may'be  formed 
out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying 
south  of  thirty-sis  degrees  thirty  minutes 
of  North  latitude;  commonly  known  as  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  or  without  Slavery,  as 
the  people  of  each  State  osking  admission 
may  desire  ;  and  in  such  State  or  States  as 
may  be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north 
of  said  Missouri  Compromise  line.  Slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime) 
ehail  be  prohibited." 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Brown  waA 
adopted  by  Yeas  118  to  Naye  101— 
the  Yeas  consisting  of  114  Democrats 
and  4  Southern  Whigs  (as  yet) — 
Milton  Brown,  of  Tennessee;  James 
Dellet,  of  Alabama ;  Duncan  L. 
Clinch  and  Alexander  Stephens,  of 
Georgia.  The  l^ays  were  78  Whigs 
and  23  Democrats  {from  Free  States), 
among  them,  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
John  P.  Hale,  Preston  King,  George 
Kathbun,  and  Jacob  BrinekerhofF — 
since  known  as  Eepublicans.  .  The 
Joint  resolve,  as  thus  amended,  passed 
the  5ouse  by  Yeas  120  to  IS^ays  98— 
the  division  being  substantially  as 
before. 

In  the  Senate,  this  resolve  was 
taken  up  for  action,  February  24th ; 
and,  on  the  27th,  Mr.  Foster  (Whig), 
of  Tennessee,  proposed  the  following : 

"■And  'provided  fiirtheT,  That,  in  fixing  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  admission,  it 
shall  he  expressly  stipulated  and  declared, 
that  the  State  of  Tesas,  and  such  other 
States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion 
of  the  present  territory  lying  south  of 
thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north 
latitude,  commonly  known  aa  the  Missouri 


Compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  with  or  without  Slavery,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State,  so  hereafter  asking  admis- 
sion, may  desire:  And  provided  further- 
more, That  it  shall  be  also  stipolated  and 
declared  that  the  public  debt  of  Texas  shall 
in  no  event  become  a  charge  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States." 

This  was  voted  down,  aa  were  one 
or  two  kindred  propositions.  Mr. 
Miller  (Whig),  of  !New  Jersey,  moved 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  as  follows  : 

"  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  advised 
to  open  negotiations  with  Mexico  and  Texas, 
forthe  acljustment  of  their  boundaries,  and 
the  annexation  of  the  latter  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  following  basis,  to  wit: 

"  I.  The  boundary  of  the  annexed  terri- 
tory to  he  in  the  desert  prairie  west  of  the 
Nueces,  and  along  the  highlands  and  moun- 
tain hights  which  divide  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  waters  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  to  latitude  forty-two  degrees 

"  II.  The  people  of  Texas,  by  a  legislative 
act,  or  by  any  authentic  act  which  shows  the 
will  of  the  majority,  to  express  their  assent 
to  said  annexation. 

"  III.  A  State,  to  he  called  '  the  State  of 
Texas,'  with  boundaries  fixed  by  herself, 
and  extent  not  exceeding  the  largest  State 
of  the  Union,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
by  virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States. 

"  IV.  The  remainder  of  the  annexed  terri- 
tory, to  be  held  and  disposed  of  by  the 
United  States,  as  one  of  their  Territories,  to 
be  called  'the  South-west  Territory.' 

"V.  The  existence  of  Slavery  to  be  for- 
ever prohibited  in  the  northern  and  north- 
western part  of  said  Territory,  west  of  the 
100th  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Green- 
wich, so  as  to  divide,  as  equally  as  may  be, 
the  whole  of  the  annexed  country  between 
slaveholding  and  uon-slaveholding  States. 

"  VI.  The  assent  of  Mexico  to  be  obtained 
by  treaty  to  such  annexation  and  boundary, 
or  to  be  dispensed  with  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  may  deem  such  as- 
sent to  be  unnecessary. 

"  VII.  Other  details  of  the  annexation  to 
be  adjusted  by  treaty,  so  far  as  the  same 
may  come  within  the  scope  of  the  treaty- 
m^ing  power." 

This  was  rejected  by  11.  Yeas^all 
Whigs  from  Free  States— to  33  Nays. 

Mr,  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  moved 
to  add  to  the  House  proposition  an 
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alternative  contemplating  negotia- 
tion as  a  means  of  effecting  the  end 
proposed':  and  this  was  carried  by 
27  Yeas,  to  25  Nays— the  NayJ*  all 
Whigs.  The  measure,  as  thus  amend- 
ed, passed  the  Senate  by  Teas  37 — 
all  the  Democrats  present  and  three 
"Whigs,  of  whom  two  thereupon 
turned  Democrats  —  to  25  Nays- 
all  Whigs ; '  and  the  proposition 
being  returned  to  the  House,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  was  con- 
curred in  by  134  Yeas  to  77  Nays — 
a  party  vote  :  so  the  Annexation  of 
Texas  was  decreed,  in  the  following 
terms: 

^'■Resolved,  6y  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of 
Eepretentatl-Beioffhe  United  States  in  Con- 
gress  assemiled.  That  Congress  doth  consent 
Biat  the  territory  properly  ineluded  within, 
and  rightfnlly  belon^ng  t<i,  the  Eepnblio  of 
Texas,  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to 
be  called  the  State  of  Texas,  with  a  repub- 
lican form  of  govemiaent,  to  be  adopted  by 
ijie  people  of  said  repnblic,  by  deputies  in 
Convention  assembled,  with  the  consent  of 
the  existing  government,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

"See.  3.  And  he  it  further  resolved,  That 
the  forgoing  consent  of  Congress  is  given 
npon  the  following  conditions,  and  with,  the 
fwlowing  guarantees,  to  wit : 

"First:  Said  State  to  be  formed,  snbject 
to  the  adjustment  by  this  Government  of  all 
questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with 
other  governments ;  and  the  Constitution 
thereof,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  its 
adoption  by  the  people  of  said  Republic 
of  Tesas,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before 
Congress  for  its  flpal  action,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  January,  one  thoaaand  eight 
hundred  and  forty  six. 

"  Second :  Said  State,  when  admitted  into 
the  Union,  after  ceding  to  the  United  States 
all  public   editices,   fortifications,   barracks. 


and  harbors,  navy  and  navy-yards, 
docks,  magazines,  arms,  armaments,  and  all 
other  property  and  means  pertaining  to  the 
public  defense,  belonging  to  the  said  Kepnblio 
of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  pobUc  funds,  debts, 
taxes,  and  dues  of  every  kind,  which  may 
belong  to,  or  be  due  or  owing  said  Repub- 
lic ;  and  sliall  also  retain  all  the  vacant  or 
unappropriated  lands  lying  within  its  limits,' 
to  he  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts 
and  HabiJities  of  said  Republic  of  Texas; 
and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharg- 
ing said  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed 
of  as  said  State  may  direct ;  but  in  no  event 
are  said  debts  and  liabilities  to  become  a 
charge  upon  the  United  States. 

"  Third.  New  States  of  convenient  size, 
not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to 
the  said  State  of  Tesas,  and  having  sufficient 
population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of 
said  State,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory 
thereof  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution ;  and  such  States  as  may  be  formed 
out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying 
south  of  thirty-sis  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line,  shall  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  with  or  without  Slavery, 
as  the  people  of  each  State  asking  admission 
may  desire.  And  in  such  State  or  States  as 
shall  be  formed  out  of  said  ten-itory  north  of 
smd  Missouri  Compromise  line,  Slavery  or 
involnntary  servitude  (except  for  crime) 
shall  be  prohibited. 

[wALKBb'9   AMBSDMEBT ADDED.] 

"  And  ie  it  further  resohed,  That  if  the 
President  of  ibe  United  States  shall,  in  his 
judgment  and  discretion,  deem  it  roost  ad- 
visable, instead  of  proceeding  to  submit  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  as  an  overture  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  for  admission,  to  negotiate 


ed  out  of  the  present  Republic  of  Texas, 
with  suitable  estent  and  boundaries,  and 
with  two  representatives  in  Congress,  until 
the  nest  apportionment  of  representation, 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
existing  States,  as  soon  as  the  terras  and 
conditions    of   such    admission,     and    the 


'  On  the  final  vole  in  the  Senate,  Uie  Teas 
—for  the  Proposition  as  amended — were  as  fol- 
lows— the  names  in  idiiics  being  those  of  Whigs : 
"Messrs.  AUen,  AsMey,  Atchison,  Atherlon, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt, 
Dickmaon,  Dii,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Haywood, 
Seiidersoa,  Huger,  Johnson,  Lewis,  MoDuffie, 
Merriek,  Niles,  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan, 
■ffalker,  "Woodbury— 27. 


The  Nays — agaiiist  the  proposed  Annesation 

Mesara.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Foster,  Francis,  Huntington,  Jamagin,  Manguni, 
Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives, 
Simmons,  Upharo,  White,  Woodbridge — 25. 
Teas  :  From  Free  States,  13 ;  Slave  States,  14. 
Niva:     "       "        "      12;      "         "      13. 
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cession  of  the  remaining  Tesan  territory 
to  tlie  United  States,  shall  be  agreed  upon 
hj  the  Governments  of  Texas  and  the  United 
States,  ■ 

^^  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  missions  and  n^otiations,  to 
agree  npon  the  terms  of  said  admission  and 
cession,  either  by  treaty  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  or  by  articles  to  be  submitted  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  the  President 
may  direct. 

"Approved,  llarcl:  3,  1846," 

President  Tyler  immediately,  on 
the  laat  day  of  hia  term,  rendered 
the  Walker  amendment  nugatory  by 
dispatching  a  messenger  to  Texas  to 
secure  her  assent  to  Annexation,  pure 
and  simple ;  and  thus  the  triumph  of 
the  measure  was  secured. 

The  pretext  or  show  of  compromise 
with  respect  to  Slavery,  by  a  partition 
of  territory,  was  one  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  this  most  objectionable  mea^ 
sure.  So  much  of  Texas  as  lay  north 
of  the  parallel  of  36"  30'  north  lati- 
tude was  thereby  allotted  to  Free 
labor,  when  Texas  had  never  con- 
trolled, and  did  not  at  that  moment 
possess,  a  single  acre  north  of  that 
parallel,  nor  for  two  hundred  miles 
south  of  it.  All  the  territory  claim- 
ed by  her  north  of  that  line  was  New 
Mexico,  which  had  never  been  for  a 
week  under  the  flag  of  Texas.  While 
seeming  to  curtail  and  circumscribe 
Slavery  north  of  the  above  parallel, 
this  measure  really  extended  it  north- 
ward (o  that  parallel,  which  it  had 
not  yet  approached,  under  the  flag 
of  Texas,  within  hundreds  of  miles. 
But  the  chief  end  of  this  sham  com- 
jffomiso  was  the  invoh'ing  of  Con- 
gress -  and  the  country  in  an  indirect 
indorsement  of  the  claim  of  Texas  to 
the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Eio  Grande, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source ;  and  this 
was  effected. 


N    CONFLICT. 

This  complete  triumph  of  Annexa- 
tion, even  before  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Polk,  was  hailed  with  exultation 
thiflughout  the  South,  and  received 
with  profound  sensation  and  concern 
at  the  North,  It  excited,  moreover, 
some  surprise  ;  as,  three  days  before 
it  occurred,  its  defeat  for  that  session 
appeared  almost  certain.  Mr.  Bag- 
by,  a  Democratic  Senator  from  Ala^ 
bama,  positively  declared  from  his 
seat  that  he  would  not  support  it ; 
while  the  opposition  of  Messrs.  Niles, 
of  Connecticut,  Dix,  of  New  York, 
and  Benton,  of  Missouri,  was  deemed 
invincible ;  but  the  Alabamian  was 
tamed  by  private,  but  unquestiona- 
ble, intimations,  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  him  to  return  to  his  own 
State,  nor  even  to  remain  in  Wash- 
ington, if  his  vote  should  defeat  the 
darling  project ;  and  the  repugnance 
of  Messrs.  Niles,  Dix,  and  Benton, 
was  somehow  overcome— the  Walker 
amendment  serving  as  a  pretext  for 
submission  to  the  party  behest,  when 
no  plausible  excuse  could  be  given. 
Mr.  Polk  was  already  in  Washing- 
ton, engaged  in  making  up  hie  jew- 
els ;  and  he  had  very  freely  intima- 
ted that  no  man  who  opposed  Annex- 
ation should  receive  office  or  con- 
sideration at  hfe  hands.  The  tliree 
Tylerized  Whigs  from  the  South, 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  had  not 
been  counted  on  as  opponents  of  the 
scheme. 

The  Democrats  of  the  North,  hav- 
ing elected  Mr.  Polk  after  a  desper- 
ate struggle,  and  being  intent  on  the 
imminent  distribution  of  the  spoils, 
might  regret  this  early  fruit  of  their 
triumph,  but  could  hardly  be  expect- 
ed openly  to  denounce  it.  Mr.  John 
P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  had 
evinced  (as  we  have  seen)  insubor- 
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dination  in  the  House,  and  who  was  ' 
then  the  regular  Democratic  nominee 
for  the  neKt  House  in  the  election 
ju&t  at  hand,  was  thrown  off  the 
tnket  unceremnniouslj,  and  another 
nominated  in  hib  stead — who,  how- 
ever, filled  of  snccess ;  the  election 
iciulting  in  nnffhoice,  so  far  as  this 
seat  was  concerned.  Three  regular 
DemocratB  were  elected  to  the  others. 
In  no  other  State  was  there  any  open 
and  formidable  opposition  manifested 
by  Democrats  to  this  sudden  consum- 
mation of  the  Texan  intrigue. 

The  Whigs  and  Abolitionists  of 
the  Free  States,  of  course,  murmur- 
ed ;  but  to  what  end?  "WTiat  could 
they  do  ?  The  new  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration must  hold  the  reins 
for  the  ensuing  four  years,  and  its 
decided  ascendency  in  both  Houses 
of  the  next  Congress  was  already 
amply  secured.  There  were  the 
usual  editorial  thunderings ;  perhaps 
a  few  sermons,  and  less  than  half-a- 
d<)zen  rather  thinly-attended  public 
meetings,  mainly  in  Massachusetts, 
whereat  ominous  whispers  may  have 
been  heard,  that,  if  things  were  to 
go  on  in  this  way  much  longer,  the 
Union  would,  or  should,  be  dissolved. 
This  covert  menace  was  emphatically 
rebuked  by  Mr.  Eobert  C.  Winthrop, 
of  Boston,  speaking  the  sentiment  of 
the  great  majority  of  leading  "Whigs. 
"  Our  country,  however  bounded," 
was  declared  by  him  entitled  to  his 
allegiance,  and  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions. The  great  majority,  even  of 
the  murmurers,  went  on  with  their 
industry  and  their  trade,  their  pur- 
suits and  their  aspirations,  as  though 


nothing  of  special  moment  had  liap- 
pened. 

Yet  it  did  not  escape  the  regard 
of  keen  observers  that  our  country 
had  placed  herself,  by  annexing 
Texas  under  the  circmnstances,  not 
merely  in  the  Kght  of  a  powerful  ag- 
gressor on  the  rights  of  neighboring 
helplessness,  but  of  a  champion  and 
propagandist  of  Slavery,  as  the  fit, 
beneiicent  condition  of  the  producers 
of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  staples 
throughout  the  world.  The  dispatch 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  France,  with  one 
or  two  others  of  like  purport,  aimed 
more  directly  at  England,  justified 
and  commended  our  designs  on 
Texas  expressly  and  emphatically  on 
this  ground.  England,  he  argued, 
was  plotting  the  extinction  of  Slave- 
ry throughout  the  "Western  Hemis- 
phere. The  United  States  must 
clutch  Texas,  or  she  would  soon  fall 
a  prey  to  British  intrigue  and  British 
influence — being  induced  thereby  to 
emancipate  her  slaves ; .  thus  dealing 
a  damaging,  if  not  mortal,  blow  to 
Slavery  throughout  the  New  World. 
To  avert  this  blow,  and  to  shield  the 
social  and  industrial  system  which  it 
menaced,  were  the  chief  ends  of  An- 
nexation. 

Now,  it  was  not  literally  true  that 
our  country  was  thus  presented,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  questionable  at- 
titude of  a  champion  of  Slavery.  In 
our  last  treaty  of  j'eaee  with  Great 
Britain,  our  commissioners  at  Ghent, 
acting  under  special  instructions  from 
the  State  Department,'  had  adroitly 
bound   Great    Br  tain  to   ret  irn  to 


« "  The  uegroes  taken  from  the  Southern 
States  should  be  returned  to  their  owners,  or 
paid  for  at  their  full  value.  If  these  slaves  were 
considered  as  non-combatants,  they  ought  to  be 
restored;  if  as  property,  they  ought  to  be  paid 


for."  This  stfpula  on  o  mo  et 
included  "in  the  c  nd  t  on?  on  «h  h  Tou  are 
to  insist  in  the  prop  ed  upgot  it  ona  — Lefler 
of  Tn^'imi^Uona  f  om  Mr  Mo  oe  "  cretary  of 
Stale,  28(ft  Januury  1811 
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u3  such  slaves  as  Lad  escaped  from 
our  coast  to  her  cruisers,  during  the 
progress  of  the  war.'  And,  under 
this  treaty,  after  a  tedious  eoutroTer- 
sy,  Great  Britain — refusing,  of  course, ' 
to  surrender  persona  who  had  fled 
from  her  enemies  to  her  protection- 
was  compelled,  in  1818,  on  the  award 
of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  to  pay  over 
to  us  no  less  than  twelve  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  bedivided  among 
our  bereft  slaveholders.  Before  this 
earn  was  received  (1826-7),  our  Gov- 
ernment had  made  appHcation  to  the 
British  for  a  mutual  stipulation,  by 
treaty,  to  return  fugitives  from  labor. 
But,  though  Great  Britain,  through 
her  colonies,  was  then  a  slave-holding 
nation,  she  peremptorily  declined  the 
proposed  reciprocity.  The  first  ap- 
plication for  such  a  nice  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  Mr,  GaUatin,  our 
Minister  at  London,  under  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  Clay,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  June  19, 1826.  On  the 
5th  of  July,  1827,  Mr.  Gallatin  com- 
municated to  his  Government  the 
final  answer  of  the  British  Minister, 
that  "it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
them  to  agree  to  the  stipulation  for 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves ;"  and, 
when  the  application  was  renewed 
through  our  next  Minister,  Mr. 
James  Barbour,  the  British  Minister 
conclusively  replied  that  "  the  law  of 
Pariiament  gives  freedom  to  every 
slave  who  effects  his  landing  on  Brit- 
ish ground,"  Yet  a  Democratic 
House  of  Hepresentatives,  in  1828, 
(May  10),  requested  the  President 


rangement,  whereby  fugitive  slaves,  who 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  Canadian  provinces 
of  that  Government,  may  he  surrendered 
by  the  fimctionaries  thereof  to  their  mas- 
ters, npon  making  aatisfaetory  proof  of  their 
ownership  of  said  slaves." 

A  Pr^idential  Election  was  then 
imminent,  and  neither  party  willing 
to  provoke  the  jeaJoijsy  of  the  Slave 
Power:  so  this  disgraceful  resolve 
passed  the  House  without  a  division. 

In  1826,  Joel  E.  Poinsett,  our  Min- 
ister to  Mexieo,  acting  under  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  Clay,  negotiated  with 
the  Mexican  Government  a  treaty  for 
the  mutual  restoration  of  rpnaway 
slaves,  but  the  Mexican  Senate  refu- 
sed to  ratify  it.  In  1831  (January 
3),  the  brig  Comet,  a  regular  slaver 
trom  the  District  of  Columbia,  on 
her  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  with  a 
cargo  of  164  slaves,  was  lost  off  the 
island  of  Abaco.  The  slaves  were 
saved,  and  carried  into  New  Provi- 
dence, a  British  port,  whose  authori- 
ties immediately  set  them  at  liberty. 
And  in  1833  (February  4),  the  brig 
Encomium,  from  Charleston  to  New 
Orleans  with  45  slaves,  was  also 
wrected  near  Abaco,  and  the  slaves, 
in  like  manner,  carried  into  New 
Providence,  and  there  declared  free. 
In  February,  1835,  the  Enterprise, 
another  slaver  from  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, proceeding  to  Charleston  with 
78  slaves,  was  driven  in  distress  into 
Bermuda,- where  the  slaves  were  im- 
mediately set  at  liberty.  After  long 
and  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  the  British  Cabinet  re- 
luctantly consented  to  pay  for  the  ear- 
goes  of  the  Comet  and  Encomium, 
on  the  grounds  that  Slavery 


'"Aet.  I.  All  territory,  plaoea,  and  p03?ea- 
Bions  whatever,  taken  from  either  party  by  tlie 
other,  during  the  war,  or  wMch  may  be  taken 
after  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  ahaU  be  restored 
without  delay;  and  without  causing  any  de- 


the  carrying  away  of  the  artiUeiy, 
or  other  public  property  originally  captured  in 
said  forts  or  placea,  and  which  shnll  remain  up- 
on tlie  exchange  of  the  ratilicationa  of  tliifl  treai- 
ty,  or  aaj  slaves,  01  othw  private  properly." 
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Still  existed  in  the  British  "West  In- 
dies at  the  time  their  slaves  were  lib- 
erated ;  but  refused  to  pay  for  those 
of  the  Enterprise,  or  any  other  slaver, 
■B-ho  might  be  brought  on  British  soil 
subsequently  to  the  passage  of  her 
Emancipation  act.  Importunity  and 
menace  were  alike  exhausted  by  oar 
diplomatists  down  to  a  recent  period, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Great  Britain 
Btubbomly  refused  either  to  unite 
■with  us  in  a  reciprocal  surrender  of 
fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters,  or  in 
paying  for  such  as,  by  their  own  ef- 
forts, or  through  the  interposition  of 
Providence,  might  emerge  ii-om  Amer- 
ican bondage  into  British  liberty. 

Our  repeated  invasions  of  Florida, 
while  a  Spanish  colony,  our  purchase 
of  that  colony  from  Spain,  and  our 
unjust,  costly,  and  discreditable  wars 
upon  her  Aboriginal  tribes,  were  all 
prompted  hj  a  concern  for  the  inter- 
eats  and  security  of  the  slaveholders 
of  southern  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
whose  chattels  would  persist  in  fol- 
lowing each  other  out  of  Christian 
bondage  into  savage  freedom.  Gen. 
Jackson,  in  1816,  wrote  to  Gen. 
Gaines  with  respect  to  a  fort  in 
Florida,  then  a  Spanish  possession : 
_  ''If  the  fort  hai-bors  the  negroes  of  our 
citkens,  or  of  friendly  Indiana  living  within 
our  territoiy,  or  holds  out  indacements  to 
the  slaves  of  our  citizens  t«  desert  from 
their  owners'  service,  it  must  be  destroyed. 
Notify  the  Governor  of  Pensacola  of  jour 
advance  icto  Lis  territory,  and  for  the 
espresa  purpose  of  destroying  these  lawless 
banditti." 

Gien,  Gaines,  for  some  reason,  did 
not  execute  this  order;  but  a  gun- 
boat, sent  up  the  Apalachicola  river 
by  our  Commodore  Patterson,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  fort  by  firing  red-hot  shot,  explo- 
ding its  magazine.  The  result  is  thus 
summed  up  in  the  official  report: 
13 


"  Three  hundred  negroes,  men,  women,  and 
cMldren,  and  about  twenty  Indians,  were  in 
the  fort;  of  these  two  hundred  and  seventy 
were  killed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest 
mortally  wounded." 

Commodore  Patterson,  in  his  offi- 
cial letter  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
N'avy,  expressly  justifies  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  fort  on  the  ground  of 
its  affording  a  harbor  "  for  runaway 
slaves  and  disaffected  Indians:"  add- 
ing, "  they  have  no  longer  a  place  to 
fly  to,  a^d  will  not  be  so  hable  to 
abscond." 

The  resistance  interposed  by  Gen. 
Cass,  our  Minister  at  Paris  in  1840- 
41,  to  the  treaty  negotiated  between 
the  Great  Powers,  conceding  a  mutu- 
al right  to  search  on  the  slave-coast 
of  Africa,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
effectual  suppression  of  the  Slave- 
Trade,  though  cloaked  by  a  jealousy 
of  British  maritime  preponderance, 
was  really  a  bid  for  the  favor  of  the 
Slave  Power.  The  concession,  by 
our  Government,  of  the  right  to 
search,  since  that  GovemmeAt  has 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devo- 
tees of  Slavery,  is  suggestive.  It 
was  American  Slavery,  not  Ameri- 
can commerce,  that  dreaded  the  vis- 
itation of  our  vessels  on  the  western 
coast  of  central  Africa  by  National 
cruisers,  intent  On  the 'punishment  of 
a  crime  which  had  already  been  pro- 
nounced piracy  hy  the  awakened 
conscience  of  Christendom. 

In  fact,  80  long  as  more  than  one 
hundred  members  of  Congress  were 
chosen  to  represent,  to  advance,  and 
to  guard,  before  all  else,  the  interests 
of  Slavery,  and  one  hundred  electo- 
ral votes  were  controlled,  primarily, 
by  that  interest,  it  was  morally  impos- 
sible that  our  Government  should  not 
he  warped  into  subserviency  to  our 
National  cancer.     A  '  peculiar  insti- 
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tution,'  creating  and  upholding  the 
title  to  a  species  of  property  valued 
at  Four  Thousand  Milliona  of  dollars, 
could  hardly  fail  to  make  itself  re- 
spected and  influential  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  public  service,  and 
through  every  act  of  the  Federal 
authorities  calculated  to  affect  its 
Btahility,  its  prosperity,  or  its  power. 
But,  up  to  this  time,  Slavery  bad 
sought  and  obtained  the  protection 
and  championship  of  the  .Fed 
Government  expressly  as  a  domestic 
institution — as  an  important  interest 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  American 


CONFLICT, 
people.  In  the  Annexation  of  Texas, 
and  in  the  reasons  ofBcially  adduced 
therefor,  it  challenged  the  regard  of 
mankind  and  defled  the  consciences 
of  our  own  citizens  as  a  great  Na- 
tional interest,  to  the  protection  of 
which,  at  all  hazards  and  under  all 
circumstances,  our  Government  was 
inflexibly  coimmtted,  and  with  whc«e 
fortunes  those  of  our  country  were 
mextricahly  blended.  For  the  first 
time,  our  Union  stood  before  the 
nations,  not  merely  as  an  upholder, 
but  as  a  zealous,  unscrupulous  propa- 
I  gandist  of  Human  Slavery. 


xni. 

THE  MISSION  OF   SAMUEL    HOAE. 


The  Federal  Constitution  (Art. 
iv.  §  2)  provides  that  "  The  citizens 
"  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
"the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
«  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

This  is  plainly  condensed  from  the 
corresponding  provision  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  adopted  in 
1TT8,  and  thenceforth  our  bond  of 
Union,  until  superseded  in  1787-8 
by  the  Federal  Constitution  afore- 
said.    That  provision  is  as  follows : 

"  Art,  4.  The  better  to  secure  and  per- 
petuate mutual  friendship  and  intercourse 
among  the  people  of  the  different  States  in 
the  Union,  the  free  inhahitants  of  ea^h 
Stat«  —  paupers,  vagahonds,  and  fugitives 
from  ju3ticd  excepted  —  shall  be  entiWed 
to  all  the  privileges  and  imnnmities  of  free 
citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  shaU  have  free  mgresa  and 
egress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and 
shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade 
and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties, 
impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhab- 
itants thereof  respectively." 

—  '  ■  Pagef 


When  this  Article  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  delegates  from  South 
CaroUna  moved  to  amend  by  insertr 
ing  the  word  "  white"  between 
"free"  and  "inhabitants;"  which 
emphatically  negatived  ^  only 
Mo  States  voting  for  it:  so  it  waa 
determined  that  States  had,  or  might 
have,  citizens  who  were  not  "  white," 
and  that  these  should  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  citizens  in  every 
other  State. 

We  have  seen'  that  Congress,  In 
1821,  resisted  the  attempt  of  Mis- 
souri to  prohibit  the  immigration 
of  free  colored  persons,  deeming  it  a 
palpable  violation  of  that  require- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution 
above  quoted ;  and  would  not  ad- 
mit that  State  into  the  Union  until, 
by  a  second  compromise,  she  was  re- 
quired   to  pledge  herself   that  her 
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legislature  should  pass  no  act  "  by 
"which  any  of  the  citizens  of  either 
"of  the  States  should  he  excluded 
"  irom  the  enjoyment  of  the  privi- 
"  leges  and  immunities  to -which  they 
"  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution 
"  of  the  United  States."  There  was 
no  question  pending,  no  proscripti( 
or  exclusion  meditated,  but  that  af- 
fecting colored  persons  only;  and 
Congfess,  by  the  above  action,  clear- 
ly afBrmed  their  right,  when  citizens 
of  any  State,  to  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  all  other 
States. 

The  assumption  that  negroes  are 
not,  and  cannot  be,  citizens,  is  abund- 
antly refuted  by  the  action  of  several 
of  the  Slave  States  themselves.  Till 
within  a  recent  period,  free  negroes 
were  not  merely  citizens,  but  electors, 
of  those  States — ^which  all  citizens 
are  not,  or  need  not  be.  John  Bell, 
when  first  elected  to  Congress,  in 
1837,  running  out  Felix  Grundy,  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  several  colored 
electors,  and  used,  long  after,  to  con- 
fess his  obligation  to  them. 


"December  19  th. 

'  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  ai 


"  II.  And  be  it  fuHher  eaacied  by  Ihe  authority 
oforesaA,  That  it  eliaU  not  be  lawful  for  any 
fi*e  negro,  or  person  of  color,  to  come  ioto  this 
State,  on  board  any  vessel,  aa  a  cook,  steward, 
or  mariner,  or  io  any  other  employment  on 
board  suca  res.sel ;  and,  in  case  any  vessel  shall 
arrive  in  any  port  or  harbor  of  thia  State,  tVom 
any  other  State  or  foreign  port,  having  on  board 
any  free  negro  or  person  of  color,  employed  on 
board  such  vesae!  aa  a  coolt,  steward,  or  mari- 
ner, or  in  any  other  employtnent,  it  ahall  be  the 
duty  of  the  siieriff  of  the  district  in  which  such 
port  or  harbor  is  situated,  Immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  such  vessel,  to  apprehend  such  free 
negro  or  person  of  color,  so  arriving  contrary  to 
iJiis  Act,  and  to  confine  him  or  her  closely  in 
jail,  until  such  vessel  shall  be  hauled  off  from 
the  wiiarf,  and  ready  to  proceed  to  sea.  And 
that,  when  sMd  vessel  is  ready  to  sail,  tlie  cap- 


1  of  the  said  vessel  shall  b 


North  Carolina  allowed  her  free 
negroes,  who  possessed  the  requisite 
qualifications  in  other  respects,  to 
vote,  regardless  of  their  color,  down 
to  about  1830.  Their  habit  of  vot- 
ing for  the  Federal  or  Whig  candi- 
dates, and  against  the  Democratic,, 
was  a  subject  of  frequent  and  jocular 
remark— the  Whigs  insisting  that 
the  instincts  of  the  negro  impelled 
him  uniformly  to  associate,  so  far  as 
practicable,  with  the  more  gentle- 
manly portion  of  the  white  race. 

In  the  year  1835,"  the  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina  saw  fit  to  pass  an 
act,  whereby  any  and  every  colored 
person  found  on  board  of  any  vessel 
entering  one  of  her  ports  was  to  be 
forthwith  seized  by  her  municipal 
officers,  and  lodged  in  jail ;  there  to 
remain  until  the  vessel  should  be 
cleared  for  departure,  when  said 
colored  person  or  persons  should  be 
restored  to  said  vessel,  on  payment 
of  the  cost  and  charges  of  arrest,  de- 
tention, and  subsistence.' 

This  act  necessarily  bore  with 
great  hardship   on  tlie  colored  sea- 

in  every  such  case  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the 
sheriff  aforesaid,  mimediately  on  the  apprehen- 
Eion  of  any  free  negro  or  perwn  of  color,  to 
cause  said  captam  lo  enter  mlo  a  recognizance, 
with  good  and  sufficient  sequrity,  in  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  for  auch  fl^e  negro  ot 
slave  so  brought  into  thia  Stale,  that  ha  will 
comply  with  tie  requisitions  of  this  act;  and 
that,  on  hia  neglect,  or  refusal,  or  disability  to 
do  the  same,  he  shall  be  compelled  by  the  sh*- 
riff  aforesaid  to  haul  said  vessel  into  the  stream, 
one  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  shore,  and 
remain  until  said  vessel  shall  proceed  to  eea. 
And  if  said  vessel  shall  not  be  hauled  off  from 
the  shore  aa  aforesaid  on  the  order  of  the  sheriff 
aforesaid,  the  captain  or  commanding  officer  of 
said  vessel  shall  be  indicted  therefor,  and,  on 
conviction,  forfeit  and  pay  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  suffer  imprisonment  not  eioeeding  sis 
months. 

"III.  And  be  itfiiriJier  enacted  by  the  authnrily 

aforesaid,  That  whenever  any  free  negro  or  per- 

of  color  shall  be  apprehended  or  committed 

ived  in  any  vessel 


ir  person  of  color,  and  to     capacity  of  cook,  steward,  mariner,  or  otherwise, 
-  -IT  her  detention.     And  [  contrary  to  thia  Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
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men,  cooks,  etc.,  of  Northern 
trading  to  Charleston, 
setts,  therefore,  at  length  resolved, 
through  the  action  of  her  Legisla- 
ture,' to  test  its  constitutionality  by 
instituting  legal  proceedings,  which 
should  bring  it  ultimately  to  an  ad- 
judication by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  To  this  end, 
Gov.  Brigga  appointed  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Hoar — ^one  of  her  most  emi- 
nent and  venerable  citizens,  who  had 
served  her  with  honor  in  many  im- 
portant trusts,  including  a  seat  in 
Congress— to  proceed  to  Charleston, 
and  there  institute  the  necessary  pro- 
ceedings, in  order  to  bring  tlie  mat- 
ter to  judgment.  Mr.  Hoar  accepted 
this  new  duty,  and  left  home  accord- 
ingly in  November,  1844,  for  Charles- 
ton ;  reaching  that  city  on  the  28th 
of  that  month.  So  utterly  unsuspect- 
ing was  he  of  giving  offense,  or  pro- 
vokmg  violence,  that  his  young 
daughter  accompanied  him. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival,  Mr. 
Hoar  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,'  announcing 


the  fact,  and  stating  the  purpcee  of 
his  mission  to  be,  "the  collecting 
and  transmission  of  accurate  informal 
tion  respecting  the  number  and  the 
names  of  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
who  have  heretofore  been,  or  may 
be,  during  the  period  of  the  engage- 
ment of  the  agent,  imprisoned  with- 
out the  allegation  of  any  crime." 
He  further  stated  tliat  he  was  au- 
thorized to  bring  and  prosecute  one 
or  more  suits  in  behalf  of  any  citizen 
imprisoned,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  legality  of  such  imprison- 
ment tried  and  determined  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  next  morning,  Mr.  Hoar  call- 
ed on  Mr.  Egglcston,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  (be  same  agency  before 
him,  and  rec|.uested  of -bina  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Mayor  of  Charleston, 
his  object  being  to  procure  access  to 
the  records  of  orders  or  sentences, 
under  which  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts, it  was  understood,  had  been 
imprisoned.  Mr.  Eggleston  acceded 
to  his  request,  but  said  it  would  be 
best  that    he   should  first    see    the 


sheriff,  during  Qm  confinement  in  jaa  of  such 
free  negro  or  perEOn  of  color,  to  call  upon 
justice  of  the  peace  or  quorum,  to  warn 
free  negro  or  person  of  color  never  to  enter  iuh 
said  State  alter  he  shall  hare  departed  there- 
from ;  and  Huch  justice  of  the  peace,  or  quorum, 
shall,  at  the  time  of  warning  such  free  negro,  or 
person  of  color,  insert  Ws  or  her  name  in  a 
book,  to  be  prorided  for  that  purpose  by  the 
sheriff,  and  rtiall  therein  specify  his  or  her  age, 
occapaUon,  hight,  and  distinguishing  marks; 
which  hook  shall  be  good  and  sulEcicut  evidence 
to  Bach  warning;  and  said  book  shall  be  a  pub- 
lic record,  and  be  subject  and  open  to  the  exam- 
ination of  all  persons  who  may  make  application 
to  the  derk  of  the  court  of  general  scBSions,  in 
whose  ofEce  it  shall  be  deposited.  And  such 
justice  shall  receive  the  sura  of  two  dollars,  pay- 
able by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  said 
free  negro  or  person  of  color  sball  be  introduc- 
ed into  Ibis  State,  for  the  services  rendered  in 
making  said  entry.  And  every  free  negro,  or 
person  of  color,  who  shall  not  depart  the  State, 
in  case  of  the  captain  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
carry  liim  or  her  away,  or,  having  departed, 
shall  again  enter  into  the  liniits  of  this  State,  by 


land  or  by  water,  after  having  been  warned  aa 
aforesfdd,  Bhatl  be  dealt  with  as  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  directs  in  regard  to  persons  of  color, 
who  shaa  naigrate,  or  be  brought,  into  this 
State," 

It  may  be  aa  well  to  add  that  the  penalty  of 
the  first  section  referred  to,  is  corporal  puniSi- 
nient  for  the  first  offense:  "and  if,  after  said 
sentence  or  punishment,  such  free  negro  or  per- 
son of  color  shall  still  remain  in  the  State  longer 
than  tlie  time  allowed,  or,  havmg  left  the  Slate, 
shall  therei^r  return  to  the  same,  upon  proof 
and  conviction  thereof  before  a  court,  to  he  con- 
stituted as  hereinbefore  directed,  he  or  she  shaU 
le  appropriaied  and  applied,  one  ?ialf  thereof  io  the 
use  of  the  Stole,  and  Sk  other  half  h  lUitse  of  the 
injormer." 

'Eosolves  of  March  £4,  1343,  and  March  16, 
1644. 

'  Hon.  James  H.  Hammond,  smoe  distmguiab- 
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Mayor,  and  explain  the  matter  in 
advance  of  the  proposed  introduction. 
Mr.  Hoar  assented,  and  Eggleston  left 
Mr.  H.  waiting  in  liia  office,  while  he 
proceeded  to  confer  with  the  Mayor, 
After  a  considerable  absence,  he  re- 
turned, and  stated  that  the  Mayor 
was  at  Columbia,  attending  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  and  that  the 
gentleman  who  temporarily  discharg- 
ed the  duties  of  the  officer  judged  it 
best  that  all  further  proceedings 
should  await  his  return.  This  was 
assented  to,  and  Mr,  Hoar  waited 
through  the  next  three  days  accord- 
ingly. 

Meantime,  Gov.  Hammond  had 
received  Mr.  Hoar's  letter,  and  com- 
municated it  to  the  Legislature,  by 
whicii  it  was  received  in  high  dudg- 
eon. That  legislature  proceeded  to 
pass,  by  a  substantially  unanimous 
vote,  the  following  resolutions  : 

"He^ohed,  1st,  That  tlie  right  to  exclude 
from  their  territories  eeMtiovs  persons,  or 
others  whose  presence  may  be  daigerons  to 
their  peace,  is  essential  to  every  independ- 
ent State. 

''Sesolaed,  2d,  That  free  and  other  per- 
sons of  color  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  confers  upon  the  citizens  of  one 
State  the  privileges  and  immnnities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  severid  States. 

"  Resohed,  3d,  That  the  emmary  sent  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
interfering  with  her  institotions,  and  dis- 
turbing her  peace,  is  to  be  regarded  in  the 
character  he  has  assnioed,  and  to  bo  treated 
accordingly. 

"Besolved,  ith,  That  hia  Excellency  the 
Governor  be  reqnested  to  expei  from,  onr 
territory  the  said  agent,  after  due  notice  to 
depart;  and  that  the  Legislature  will  sus- 
tain the  Execttfjve  authority  in  any  meas- 
ure it  may  adopt  for  the  purpose  aforesaid." 

The  Legislature  proceeded  di- 
rectly thereafter  to  pass  an  act  for- 
bidding and  punishing  such  missions 
as  that  of  Mr.  Hoar,  whereof  the 


more  material  provisions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  T.  Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  Souse 
of  JSepresentativea,  now  met  and  gitting  in 
General  Assembly  and  by  authority  of  the 
same,  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
on  his,  her,  or  their  own  behalf,  or  under 
any  color,  or  in  virtue  of  any  commission 
or  authority  from  any  State  in  this  Union, 
or  of  any  foreign  power,  come  within  the 
limits  of  this  State  for  the  purpose  or  with 
the  intent  to  disturb,  counteract,  or  hinder 
the  operation  of  such  laws  as  have  been  or 
shall  be  made  by  the  public  authorities  of 
this  State,  in  relation  to  slaves  or  free  per- 
sons of  color,  such  person  or  persons  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  committed  for  trial  to  the  com- 
mon jail  of  the  district,  by  any  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  courts  of  law  or  equity,  or  the 
recorder  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  unless 
admitted  to  bail  by  the  said  judge  or  re- 
corder; and,  upon  due  conviction  thereof  by 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall 
be  sentenced  to  banishment  from  the  State, 
and  to  such  fine  and  imprisonment  ae  may 
be  deemed  fitting  by  the  court  which  shall 
have  tried  such  offense. 

"II.  That  any  person  within  this  State 
who  shall  at  any  time  accept  any  commis- 
sion or  authority  from  any  State,  or  public 
authority  of  any  State  in  this  Union,  or  from 
any  foreign  power,  in  relation  to  slaves  or 
free  persons  of  color,  and  who  shall  ooramit 
any  overt  act  with  intent  to  disturb  the 
peace  or  security  of  this  State,  or  with  in- 
tent to  disturb,  counteract,  or  hinder  the 
operation  of  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the 
public  authorities  of  this  State,  made  or  to 
be  made,  in  relation,  to  slaves  or  free  per- 
sons of  color,  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  before  any  competent  court,  shall 
be  sentenced  to  pay,  for  fhe  first  offense,  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  to  he  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one 
year ;  for  the  second  offense,  he  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  seven  years,  and  pay  a  fine 
not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  be 
banished  from  the  State,  as  the  court  may 
see  fit." 

[The  act  furthermore  reqnires  that  the 
Governor  for  the  time  being  shall  require 
the  aforesaid  emissary  or  emissaries  from 
another  State,  or  from  a  foreign  power,  to 
depart  from  the  limits  of  the  State  in  forty- 
eight  hours— such  person  or  persons,  neg- 
lecting to  depart  within  the  specified  lime, 
to  be  committed  (unless  admitted  to  bail), 
and  to  be  tried  and  punished  aa  before 
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stated;  and  provides  ttat  the  Sheriff  shall 
see  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  be  exe- 
cuted, and  iraprisou  such  offender  if  he  re- 
turns, unless  h7  unavoidable  accident.] 

On  Monday,  December  2d,  Mr. 
Hoar  was,  for  the  first  time,  apprised 
of  the  reception  accorded  at  Colmn- 
bia  to  Ma  mission,  and  of  tbe  com- 
motion it  bad  raised.  After  discuss- 
ing the  matter  freely  with  those 
around  him,  be  walked  out  for  some 
distance,  and,  returning  at  dark  to 
bis  hotel,  he  encountered  three  per- 
sons standing  on  the  piazza.  One 
of  them  stepped  forward  and  asked, 
"Isyom'  name  Hoar,  Sir?"  and,  be- 
ing answered  in  the  affirmative, 
announced  himself  as  follows :  "  I 
am  tbe  Sheriff  of  Charleston  Dis- 
trict, and  I  have  some  business  with 
you,  Sir."  He  then  introduced  his 
associates  as  tbe  acting  mayor  and 
another  alderman  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Hoar  invited  them  to  walk  up  into  tbe 
parlor  of  the  hoiiae.  When  seated, 
the  sheriff  inquired  bis  business  in 
Obarieaton  ;  and  was  answered  that 
he  had  already  communicated  it  to 
the  Governor ;  hut  he  stated  it  afresh 
to  the  sheriff,  who  said:  "It  ia  sus- 
pected that  you  are  an  Abolitionist, 
and  have  come  here  to  accomplish 
some  of  their  measure."  After  some 
hesitation,  Mr.  Hoar  assured  him 
that  be  was  no  Abolitionist,  but  had 
been,  for  many  years,  a  member  of 
the  Colonization  Society.  The  sher- 
iff intimating  some  suspicion  that 
Mr.  Hoar  was  not  duly  accredited, 
the  latter  exhibited  his  commission 
from  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  gave  permission  to  copy  it,  as 
also  the  resolves  of  the  Legislature 
on  which  it  was  founded. 

The  Sheriff  continued :  "  It  is  con- 
sidered a  great  insult  on  South  Caro- 


lina by  Massachusetts  to  send  an 
agent  here  on  such  business.  The 
city  is  highly  incensed.  You  are  in 
great  danger,  and  you  had  better 
leave  tbe  city  as  soon  as  possible." 
Mr.  n.  replied  that  be  had  been  sent 
there  by  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts on  lawful  business,  and  could 
not  leave  until  he  had  at  least  at- 
tempted to  perform  the  duty  im- 
posed on  him.  The  sheriff  then 
produced  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
from  the  Attorney-General  of  South 
CaroKna,  urging  the  avoidance  of  a 
resort  to  lynchiwj,  as  that  would  dis- 
grace the  city,  and  adding  that  tbe 
peraon  to  prevent  such  a  procedure 
was  the  sheriff.  That  functionary 
declared  that  he  should  endeavor  to 
nd  Mr.  H.,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life,  but  doubted  his  ability  to 
do  it  in  view  of  tbe  prevailing  excite- 
ment, and  urged  him,  as  a  friend,  to 
leave  at  the  earliest  moment.  Mr.  H. 
repeated  bis  answer  already  given, 
and  thereupon  bis  visitors  left  him. 

The  next  morning,  tbe  sheriff  re- 
turned and  repeated  his  representa- 
tions and  entreaties  of  tbe  evening. 
"  What  do  you  expect  V  he  asked ; 
"  you  can  never  get  a  verdict ;  and, 
if  you  should,  tbe  marshal  would 
need  all  the  troops  of  tlie  United 
States  to  enforce  the  judgment." 
Mr.  Hoar  remarked  that  enforcing  the 
judgment  was  no  part  of  bis  business, 
and  they  thereupon  separated. 

During  tlie  day,  several  gentle- 
men called,  making  representations 
substantially  like  tbe  sheriff's,  and 
setting  forth  the  various  plans  sug- 
gested for  ridding  tbe  city  of  his 
presence.  He  could  only  reply  that 
he  should  not  voluntarily  leave  until 
he  bad  fulfilled  the  duty  he  had  un- 
dertaken. 
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In  the  evening, 
■ffhom  Mr.  Hoar  had  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction called,  and  said  the  sher- 
iff had  offered,  in  case  he  -would 
leave,  to  agree  on  a  case  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
and  thence  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  final  decision.  To  this, 
Mr.  Hoar  readily  assented,  observing 
that  such  an  agreement  would  very 
much  expedite  his  departure.  He 
had  prepared  himself,  in  Boston, 
■with  the  names  of  a  number  of 
colored  seamen  who  had  been  taken 
out  of  Massachusetts  vessels  in 
Charleston,  and  there  imprisoned 
tmder  the  law  in  question,  and  he 
felt  authorized  by  his  commission  to 
commence  a  suit  in  the  name  of 
either  of  two  of  them.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  meeting  should  be  held  at 
the  sheriff's  office  next  morning  at 
nine  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fecting this  arrangement.  At  that 
hour,  Mr.  H.  duly  appeared  at  the 
aheriff's  office,  but  found  there 
neither  the  sheriff  nor  any  other  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  to  meet 
him.  Being  informed  by  one  of  the 
clerks  that  the  sheriff  had  just 
stepped  out  on  business,  and  would 
probably  soon  return,  he  waited  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  no 
purpose,  and  was  about  to  leave, 
when  the  clerk  said  that,  if  he  would 
name  a  future  hour  when  he  would 
be  there,  he  would  inform  the  sheriff, 
so  that  he  might  meet  him.  He 
named  twelve  o'clock,  and,  return- 
ing at  that  time,  found  the  sheriff. 
That  personage  now  admitted  that 
the  gentleman  who  had  conferred 
with  Mr.  n.  the  evening  previous 
had  correctly  represented  his  pro- 
posal ;  but  said,  that,  on  further  re- 
flection  and   consultation    he   must 


retract  the  offer;  as  what  he  had 
proposed  might  thwart  the  purposes 
of  the  State ;  that  he  had  not  been 
long  in  office,  and  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  case  which  would 
properly  present  the  question  in 
controversy.  At  all  events,  he  could 
not  abide  by  his  agreement.  He 
added  that  he  had  information  from 
Gov.  Hammond  which  removed  all 
personal  objection,  but  reiterated 
his  former  remarks  about  the  insult 
by  Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina, 
and  her  determination  to  be  rid  of 
Mr.  Hoar  by  some  means. 

On  leaving  the  sheriff's  office,  Mr. 
Hoar  was  proceeding  to  make  a  call, 
when  be  was  stopped  by  a  middle- 
aged,  decently-dressed  man,  who 
presented  a  cane  or  club,  asking,  "  Is 
your  name  Hoar?"  "Yes,"  was  the 
answer.  He  then  said,  "  You  had 
better  be  traveling,  and  the  sooner, 
the  better  for  you,  I  can  tell  you  ;  if 
you  stay  here  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, you  will  feel  something  you  will 
not  like,  I  am  thinking."  Mr.  Hoar 
walked  on,  passing  a  number  of 
young  men  assembled  on  the  street- 
comer,  who  offered  him  no  molesta^ 
tion.  In  the  evening,  a  Dr.  Whit- 
redge,  to  whom  Mr.  Hoar  had 
brought  a  letter  from  Boston,  called 
upon  him  and  urged  him  to  leave 
the  city  at  the  earliest  moment.  Dr. 
W.  had  been  around  the  city,  had 
just  come  from  the  Council,  and  re- 
garded the  danger  to  Mr.  H.  as  not 
only  great,  but  imminent.  But  a 
word  was  needed  to  bring  on  the 
meditated  attack.  Yet  he  thought 
Mr,  Hoar,  should  he  start  at  once, 
might  get  safely  out  of  the  city.  He 
urged  him  to  procure  a  carriage,  and 
go  to  his  (W.'s)  plantation,  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  where  he  would 
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be  hospitably  treated.  Mr.  Hoar 
tiianted  him,  but  eoncinded  that  he 
could  not  accept  his  offer,  but  must 
remain,  and  abide  the  consequences. 
The  following  night  passed  with- 
out any  disturbance.  TIio  next  day 
at  noon,  three  leading  citizens  of 
Charleston,  two  of  them  eminent 
lawyers,  and  the  third  a  president  of 
one  of  the  city  banks,  called  on  Jlr. 
H,  for  the  first  time,  and  gave  their 
names,  saying  they  had  come  to  see 
if  they  could  not  induce  him  to  leave 
the  city.  After  the  usual  appeals  on 
the  one  side  and  replies  on  the  other 
had  consumed  half  an  hour,  the  bank 
president  gave  Mr.  H.  notice  that  a 
number  of  gentlemen  would  call  on 
him  at  two  o'clock  and  conduct  him 
to  the  boat,  Mr.  H.  responded  that 
he  would  be  found  there ;  that  he  did 
not  propose  to  iight  a  whole  city,  and 
■was  too  old  to  run,  so  that  they  could 
do  with  him  as  they  thought  proper. 
He  added  that  he  had  a  daughter 
with  him;  on  which  the  bank  presi- 
dent observed,  "  It  is  that  which  cre- 
ates [or  created]  our  embarrassment." 
They  left  him  about  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  H.  and  his  daughter  now  pre- 
pared for  their  departure,  and  waited 
from  two  till  three  o'clock,  but  no 
one  came.  He  afterward  learned 
tiiat  an  accident  had  prevented  the 
arrival  of  the  boat  at  the  usual  hour. 
The  next  day  at  noon,  Dr.  Whitredge 
called  and  informed  Mr.  H.  that  the 
keeper  of  the  hotel  had  requested 
the  city  government  to  take  measures 
to  remove  Mr,  II.  from  his  house,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  from  the  impend- 
ing danger.  He  had  never  intimated 
such  a  request  to  Mr.  Hoar,  nor  any- 
thing approaching  it.  But  the  fact 
that  his  host  wished  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  that  he  could  Und  no  other  lodg- 


ing without  exposing  whoever  shel- 
tered him  to  annoyance,  if  not  peril, 
created  a  fresh  embarrassment.  At 
this  moment,  a  waiter  informed  Mr. 
Hoar  that  some  gentlemen  wished  to 
see  him  in  the  hall.  He  descended, 
and  found  there  the  bank-president 
and  his  associates  surrounded  by  a 
considerable  bevy,  with  an  assem- 
blage about  the  door,  on  the  piazza, 
and  in  the  street,  where  a  number  of 
carriages  were  in  waiting.  The  presi- 
dent announced  that  they  were  there 
to  conduct  him  to  the  boat.  Mr, 
Hoar  now  stated  that  there  was  a  re- 
port in  circulation  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  leave  the  city,  which  was 
not  true.  If  he  left,  it  would  be  not 
because  he  would,  but  because  he 
mitst.  Tlie  bank-president  remarked 
that  there  was  a  misunderstanding ; 
that  he  had  understood  that  Mr. 
Hoar  had  consented  to  leave  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  [or  restoring] 
the  peace  of  the  city ;  but  that,  if  he 
refused,  they  had  no  power  to  order 
him  away ;  all  they  could  do  was  to 
warn  him  of  the  consequences  of  re- 
maining. Ml-.  II.  repeated  his  lan- 
guage at  the  preceding  interview, 
which  the  president  did  not  deny  to 
be  accurate,  but  said  that  he  had 
understood  Mf .  H.  as  consenting  to 
leave. 

Hereupon,  several  of  the  party  uni- 
ted in  ui^ing  his  departure  at  once, 
saying  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  remain,  and  that  the  pui'pose 
of  his  mission  could  not  be  effected. 
Among  these,  were  two  to  whom 
he  had  been  specially  commended, 
rinding  that  he  had  but  the  choice 
between  walking  to  the  carriage  and 
being  dragged  to  it,  Mr.  Hoar  paid 
his  bill  at  the  hotel,  called  down  his 
daughter   from  her    room,  and   en- 
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tered  with  her  the  carriage  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  one  of  the  crowd  or- 
dered the  eoaehman  to  drive  on.  He 
was  thu9  taken  to  the  boat,  which 
was  very  soon  bearing  him  on  his 
homeward  waj.  Mr,  Hoar,  in  closing 
the  official  report  of  his  visit  to  and 
expulsion  from  South  Carolina,  asked 
Uie  following  portentous  questions : 

"HastheCoQatitution  of  the  Fnited  States 
the  least  praotieal  validity  or  binding  force 
in  South  Carolina,  except  where  ehe  thinlts 
its  operation  favorable  to  her  f  She  prohib- 
its the  trial  of  an  action  in  the  tribunals 
established  under  the  Oonstitntion  for  deter- 
mining snch  eases,  in  which  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  complains  that  a  citizen  of 
South  Carolina  had  done  him  an  injury; 
saying  that  she  has  herself  already  tried 
that  cause,  and  deoideil  against  the  plain- 
tiff. She  prohibits,  not  only  by  her  mobs, 
but  by  her  Legislature,  the  residence  of  a 
fi-ee  white  citizen  of  Massachusetts  within 
the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  whenever  she 
thinks  his  presence  there  inconsistent  with 
her  policy.  Are  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  to  be  regarded  as  the  conquered 
provinces  of  Sou&  Carolina?" 

Such  was  the  maimer  in  which  South 
Carolina,  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
her  slaveholding  sisters,  received 
and  repelled  the  attempt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  determine  and  enforce 


the  rights,  while  protecting  the  lib- 
erties, of  her  free  citizens,  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Massachusetts  proposed  no 
appeal  to  her  own  courts,  no  reliance 
on  her  own  views  of  constitutional 
right  and  duty,  but  an  arbitration 
before,  and  a  judgment  by,  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  Union,  specially  cloth- 
ed by  our  Pederal  pact  with  juris- 
diction over  "all  cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  this  Constitu- 
tion." Here  was  the  precise  case 
meditated — a  complaint  by  one  Stite 
that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  her 
citizens  were  subverted  by  the  legis- 
lation of  a  sister  State  ;  here  was  the 
tribunal  created  by  the  Constitution 
for  the  trial  of  such  issues.  South 
Carohna  repudiated  its  jurisdiction, 
as  she  had  previously,  with  regard  to 
the  Tariff,  repudiated  the  authority 
of  Congress,  or  any  other  tliat  should 
contravene  her  own  sovereign  will. 
When  we  are  told  that  the  ITorth 
failed,  some  years  later,  to  evince  suf- 
ficient alacrity  in  slave-catching,  let 
these  facts  be  freshly  remembered. 


THE    WILMOT    PEOTISO. 


Mr.  Polk  succeeded  Mr,  Tyler  as 
President  of  the  United  States, 
March  i,  1845,  No  change  in  the 
poHcy  of  the  former  with  regard  to 
Annexation  was  made,  or,  with  rear 
son,  expected.  The  agent  so  hastily 
dispatched  to  Texas  by  Mr.  Tyler  to 
speed  the  consummation  of  the  de- 
creed union,  was  not,  of  course, 
recalled.     The  new   President  was 


doubtless  gratified  to  find  his  pre- 
destined work,  in  which  he  had  ex- 
pected to  encounter  some  impedi- 
ments at  the  hands  of  Norliiem 
members  of  his  own  party,  so  nearly 
completed  to  his  hand.  On  the  18th 
of  June,  joint  resolutions,  giving 
their  final  consent  to  Annexation, 
passed  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
of  Texas  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  and 
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this  action  was  ratified  by  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  People  of  Texas  on  the 
ensuing  4th  of  Jnly. 

The  XXIXtli  Congress  met  at 
"Washington  December  1, 1845,  with 
a  strong  Democratic  majority  in 
either  brancii.  John  W.  Davie,  of 
Indiana,  waa  chosen  Speaker  of  tbe 
House  by  120  votes  to  72  for  Samuel 
r.  Tinton  (Whig),  of  Ohio,  and  18 
scattering.  On  the  16th,  a  joint  re- 
solve, reported  on  the  10th  from  the 
Committee  on  Territories  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  formally  ad- 
mitting Texas  as  a  State  into  our 
Union,  was  carried  by  the  decisive 
vote  of  141  to  56,  The  Senate  con- 
curred, on  the  22d,  by  31  Yeas  to  13 
Nays. 

Thus  far,  the  confident  predictions 
of  War  with  Mexico,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  our  annexing  Texas, 
had  not  been  realized.  Technically 
and  legally,  we  might,  perhaj«,  be 
said  to  have  been  at  war  ever  since 
we  had  determined  on  Annexation ; 
practically  and  in  fact,  we  were  not. 
No  belligerent  action  on  the  part  of 
Mexico  directly  followed  the  decisive 
step,  or'  its  official  promulgation. 
Our  commerce  and  our  flag  were 
still  welcomed  in  the  Mexican  porta. 
The  disposable  portion  of  our  little 
army,  some  1,500  strong,  under  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor,  commander  of  the 
Southwestern  department,  in  obe- 
dience to  orders  from  Washington, 
embarked  (July,  1845)  at  New  Or- 


leans, and  landed,  early  in  August, 
at  Corpus  Christi,  on  Aransas  Bay, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces,  which 
the  extreme  western  limit  of 
Texan  occupation.'  The  correspond- 
ence between  the  Secretary  of  War 
(Gov.  Marcy)  and  Gen.  Taylor, 
which  preceded  and  inspired  this 
movement,  clearly  indicates  that  Mr. 
Polk  and  his  Cabinet  desired  Gen. 
Taylor  to  debark  at,  occupy,  and 
hold,  the  east  bank  of  the  Pio 
Grande,  though  they  shrank  from 
the  responsibility  of  giving  an  order 
to  that  effect,  hoping  that  Gen.  Tay- 
lor would  take  a  hint,  as  Gen.  Jackson 
was  accustomed  to  do  in  his  Florida 
operations,  and  do  what  was  desired 
in  such  manner  as  would  enable  the 
Government  to  disavow  him,  and 
evade  the  responsibility  of  his  course. 
Gen,  Taylor,  however,  demanded  ex- 
plicit instmctione,  and,  being  there- 
upon directed  to  take  position  so  as 
to  be  prepared  to  defend  the  soil  of 
our  new  acquisition  "to  the  extent 
that  it  had  been  occupied  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas,"  he  stopped  at  the 
Nueces,  as  aforesaid.  Here,  though 
no  hostUities  were  offered  or  threat^ 
ened,  2,500  more  troops  were  sent 
him  in  November.  Official  bints 
and  innuendoes  that  he  was  expected 
to  advance  to  the  Pio  Grande  con- 
tinued to  reach  him,  but  be  disre- 
garded them ;  and  at  length,  about 
the  let  of  JIareh,  he  received  positive 
orders  from    the  President    to   ad- 


'  Hon,  Charles  J.  Ingcraoll,  a  leading  Demo- 
cratic repreaeutative  iu  Congresa  from  Pemisyl- 
Tltnia,  and  a  zeMous  Aniiesat^oiiisl,  in  a  Epeecb 
in  the  House,  January  3,  1845,  s^d: 

"  The  territorial  limits  are  marked  in  the  con- 
figuration of  thia  continent  by  an  Almighty  hand, 
lie   Platte,  the  Arkansas,  tbe  Red,  and  the 


the  Nueces  and  the  Bravo  tiTera,  aro  the  natural 
boundaries  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Mauntanian  races.  Tliere  ends  the  valley  of 
the  West.  TherB  Meiioo  begins.  *  •  •  We 
ought  to  stop  there,  because  interminable  con- 
flicts must  ensue,  either  on  our  going  South  or 
their  coming  North  of  that  pgantic  boundary. 
While  peace  is  cherished,  that  boundary  will  be 
kept  sacred.  Not  till  the  spirit  of  conquest 
rages,  will  the  people  on  either  side  molest  or 
mil  with  each  other." 
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vance.  He  accordingly^  put  his  col- 
umn in  motion  on  the  8th  of  that 
month,  croadng  the  arid  ■waste,  over 
one  hundred  miles  wide,  that  stretch- 
es Bouth-westward  nearly  to  the  Eio 
Grande,  and  reached  the  bank  of  that 
river,  opposite  Matamoras,  on  the 
28th.  Here' he  erected  Fort  Brown, 
commanding  Matamoras — -the  Mexi- 
cans, under  Ampudia,  heing  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  throwing  up 
batteries  on  their  side.  These  being 
completed,  Ampudia  (April  12th)  ad- 
dressed Gen.  Taylor,  recpiring  him 
to  retnm  to  the  JTueces  forthwith, 
there  to  remain  "  while  our  Govern- 
ments are  regulating  the  pending 
question  relativo  to  Texas;"  with  a 
warning  that  his  retusal  would  he 
regarded  by  Mexico  as  a  declaration 
of  war.  Gen.  Taylor  courteously  re- 
plied that  he  was  acting  under  instruc- 
tions that  were  incompatible  with  the 
Mexican's  requirement,  Ampudia 
was  soon  after  superseded  by  Arista, 
who,  early  in  May,  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  at  the  head  of  6,000  men, 
and,  on  the  8th,  attacked  Gen.  Tay- 
lor's 2,300  at  Palo  Alto,  and  was 
badly  defeated.  Retreating  to  a 
strong  position  at  Kesaca  de  la  Pal- 
ma,  a  few  miles  distant,  he  was  there 
attacked  next  day  by  Gen.  Taylor, 
who  routed  his  forces,  after  a  sharp 
conflict,  and  drove  them  in  disorder 
across  the  river.  The  Mexican  loss 
in  these  two  affairs  was  1,000  men, 
with  eight  guns,  and  a  large  amount 
of  baggage.  The  undistui'bed  posses- 
sion  of  the  entire  left  bank  of  the 


Rio  Grande  was  among  the  "  spoils 
of  victory," 

President  Polk  (May  llth)  commu- 
nicated some  of  these  facts  to  Con- 
gress in  a  Special  Message,  where- 
in he  averred  that  the  Mexicans 
had  "  at  last  invaded  owr  terntory, 
and  shed  the  hlood  of  our  feU&w-Giti- 
2ens  on  our  ovyii  soil."  Congress, 
two  days  afterward,  responded,  by 
the  passage  of  an  act,  calling  out 
50,000  volunteers,  and  appropriating 
$10,000,000  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  struggle  thus  begun,  with  a 
preamble,  running. 


hy  the  act  of  the  MepubliB  of 
jtfoittw,  a  state  of  war  esists  between  that 
Governmect  and  the  United  States,  Be  it 
eaaoted^''  el«. 

Only  li  vot«s  in  the  House,  and 

2  in  the  Senate  were  cast  against  this 
bill,  though  several  members  (among 
them  Mr.  Calhoun)  refused  to  vote 
on  it  at  all ;  and  a  motion  in  the 
House  to  strike  out  the  preamble 
was  sustained  by  nearly  every  mem- 
ber elected  as  a  Whig. 

Congress  remained  in  session  till 
the  10th  of  August ;  before  which 
time,  it  had  become  evident  that 
Mexico,  distracted  and  enfeebled  by 
so  many  revolutions,  could  make  no 
effective  resistance-  to  the  progress 
of  our  arms.  President  Polk,  not 
without  reason,  believed  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  might  he  negotiated  with 
her  rickety  government,  whereby,  on 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  on 
our  part,  not  only  the  boundary  of 
the  Eio  Grande,  but  a  very  consider- 


'The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  our  officers,  soon  alter  Gsn. 
Taylor's  arriyal  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  before 
the  outbreak  of  actual  hostililiea : 

"  OAMP  opposite  MiTiMOEiS,  A'pril  19,  1S46. 

"Our  situation  here  is  an  extraordinary  one. 


a  theei 


u  and  cotton  & 


the  soil  leaving  their  homes,  and  we,  with  a 
small  handful  of  men,  martliing  with  colors  fly- 
ing, and  drums  beating,  right  under  the  very 
guna  of  one  of  their  principal  cities,  displaying 
the  star-spangled  banner,  as  if  in  deflance,  un- 
der their  very  nose,  and  they,  with  au  army 
twice  our  size,  at  least,  sit  quietly  down,  and 
make  not  the  ieaat  resistance,  not  the  first  effort  \f> 
drive  the  invaders  off.    There  is  no  parallel  to  it." 
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able  acquisition  of  hitherto  Mexican 
territory  heyoud  that  river,  might  be 
eecured.  He  accordingly  (August  8} 
sent  a  Special  Message  to  Congress, 
asking  that  a  considerable  sum  be 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  these  pur- 
poses. A  bill  was  immediately  re- 
ported and  considered  in  Committee 
of  the  "Whole,  making  appropriations 
of  $30,000  ibr  expenses  of  negotiar 
tions,  and  $2,000,000,  to  be  used  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  in 
making  such  a  treaty.  This  bill 
seemed  on  the  point  of  passing 
through  all  its  stages  without  serious 
opposition. 

But  what  shonld  be  the  'Social  or 
Labor  system  of  the  territories  about 
to  be  acquired?  This  question  could 
be  no  longer  postponed  nor  evaded. 
Hitherto,  Slavery  had  entered  upon 
each  succeeding  struggle  for  a  new 
territory  with  the  great  advantage  of 
prior  possession.  Virginia,  which 
claimed  the  ownerahip  of  most  of  the 
territory  North-west  of  the  Ohio, 
and  between  that  river  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, was  a  Slave  State,  and  her 
outlying  territories,  it  might  fairly  be 
argued,  inherited  her  domestic  insti- 
tutions ;  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
were,  in  like  maimer,  constructively 
slaveholdiug  at  the  outset,  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  North  Carohna  and 
Gleorgia,  from  which  States  they 
were  cut  off.  Louisiana  (including 
Missouri)  had  come  to  ns  elavehold- 
ing  from  France;  so  had  Horida 
from  Spain ;  while  Texas  had  been 
colonized  and  revolutionized  mainly 
by  Southerners,  who  imprinted  on  her 
their  darhng  "  institution"  before  we 
had  any  voice  in  the  matter.  In  the 
case  of  each,  it  had  been  plausibly 
and  successfully  contended  that  their 
Slavery  was  no  concern  of  ours — 


that  it  was  established  and  legalized 
before  we  were  empowered  to  speak 
in  the  matter,  and  must  be  upheld 
until  those  more  immediately  inter- 
ested should  see  fit  to  abolish  it. 
This  consideration  had  prevailed 
even  in  the  recent  instance  of  Texas, 
where  all  partition  had  been  refused, 
all  real  compromise  scouted,  on  the 
assumption  that  Slavery  was  already 
in  possession,  and  did  not  care  to  di- 
vide what  was  wholly  its  own. 

The  case  was  now  decidedly  alter- 
ed. Mexico  had  utterly  abolished 
Slavery  some  twenty  years  before ; 
and  every  acre  that  she  should  cede 
to  us  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  would 
come  to  us  free  soil.  Should  it  so 
remain,  or  be  surrendered  to  the 
domination  and  uses  of  Slavery?  It 
was  wcU  known  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  elaborated  a  new  dogma  adapt- 
ed to  the  exigency,  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  held  to  carry 
Slavery  into  every  rood  of  Federal 
territory  whence  it  was  not  excluded 
by  positive  law.  In  other  words, 
every  citizen  of  any  State  had  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  migrate  into  any 
territory  of  the  TJnion,  caiTj'ing  with 
him  whatever  the  law  of  his  own 
State  recognized  as  property ;  and 
this  must,  therefore,  be  guarded  and 
defended  as  his  property  by  the-Fed- 
eral  authorities  of  and  within  said  ter- 
ritory. Should  this  view  not  be  pre- 
cluded by  some  decided  protest,  some 
positive  action,  it  was  morally  cer- 
tain that  President  Polk,  with  every 
successor  of  like  faith,  would  adopt 
it,  and  that  the  vast  and,  as  yet, 
nearly  unpeopled  regions  about  to 
be  acquired  from  Mexico  would  thus 
be  added  to  the  already  spacious  do- 
minions of  the  Slave  Power. 

There  was  a  hasty  consultation,  in 
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default  of  time  or  opportimity  for 
one  more  deliberate,  among  those 
Democratic  members  from  Free 
States  ■wbo  felt  that  the  extreme 
limit  of  jnetifiable  or  tolerable  con- 
cession to  Slavery  had  already  been 
reached ;  wherein  Messrs.  Hamlin, 
of  Maine,  George  KathbTui,  Martin 
Grover  and  Preston  King,  of  !N"ew 
York,  David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Jacob  Brinekerhoff  and  James 
J.-  Faran,  of  Ohio,  McClelland,  of 
Michigan,  and  others,  took  part ;  as 
the  result  of  which,  Mr.  Wilmot 
moved  to  add  to  the  firBt  section 
of  the  bill  the  following : 

"J'ronded,  Tliat,  as  aa  express  and  funda- 
mental conditioQ  to  the  acquisition  of  aaj 
territory  from  the  Eepublio  of  Mexico  by  tlie 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  that 
may  be  negotiated  between  tJiem,  and  to 
the  use  by  the  Executive  of  the  moaeya 
herein  appropriated,  neither  Slavery  nor  in- 
volnntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any 
part  of  said  territory,  except  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shaU  first  be  duly  con- 
victed." 

This  Proviso  was  adopted  in  Com- 
mittee by  80  Ays  to  64  Noes  —  only- 
three  members  (Democrats),  it  was 
said,  from  the  Free  States,  passing 
through  the  tellers  in  response  to  the 
call  for  the  Noes.  The  bill  was 
thereupon  reported  to  the  Honse ; 
and  Mr.  Eathbun,  of  New  York, 
moved  the  Previous  Question  on  its 
engrossment  (so  as  to  preclude  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  this  Proviso).  This 
was  met  hj  Mr.  Tibbatts,  of  Ken- 
tucky, with  a  motion  that  the  bill  do  Ue 
on  the  table — in  other  words,  that  the 
original  measure,  hut  a  moment  since 
deemed  so  vital,  be  voted  down,  in 
order  to  kill  the  Proviso.  This  was 
defeated  on  a  call  of  the  Yeas  and 
Nays — all  the  members  from  Slave 
States  but  Messrs.  Wilham  P.  Thom- 


asson  and  Henry  Grider  (Whigs),  of 
Kentucky,  voting  to  lay  on  the  table, 
with  Messrs.  John  Pettit,  of  Indiana, 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  John  A. 
McClemand  (Democrats),  of  Illinois, 
and  Eobert  0.  Schenek  (Wliig),  of 
Ohio,  making  Y9 ;  while  the  Yeas 
(compi-ising  all  the  "Whigs  but  one, 
and  nearly  all  the  Democrats  from 
Free  States,  with  the  two  Kentucky 
Whigs  aforesaid),  were  &3,  The  bill 
was  thereupon  ordered  to  be  engross- 
ed for  a  third  reading  by  85  Teas  to 
80  Nays,  passed,  and  sent  to  the 
Senate,  then  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
session.  On  its  being  taken  up,  Mr, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama  (a  close 
adherent  of  Mr.  Calhoun),  moved 
that  the  Proviso  aforesaid  be  strick- 
en out ;  whereupon  Mr.  John  Davis 
(Whig),  of  Massachusetts,  rose  to  de- 
bate, and  persisted  in  speaking,  as 
though  against  time,  until  noon, 
which  had  been  concurrently  fixed 
aa  the  hour  of  adjournment ;  so  tlie 
session  terminated,  and  the  bill  and 
proviso  failed  together.  It  is  prob- 
able that  President  Polk  would  have 
vetoed  the  bill,  because  of  the  Proviso, 
had  they  then  passed. 

Mr.  Davis  died'  not  many  years 
afterward,  and  no  explanation  of  hia 
course  in  this.instanee  was  ever  given 
to  the  pubhc.  He  may  have  desired 
only  to  defeat  some  obnoxious  meas- 
ure which  would  have  come  up  and 
which  would  probably  have  passed  if 
this  biU  had  been  promptly  disposed 
of.  It  is  certain  that  Gen.  Cass,  then 
a  Senator,  complained,  on  his  home- 
ward journey,  of  Mr,  Davis  having 
defeated  a  measure  which  should  have 
been  passed,  so  as  to  preclude  all  fur- 
ther controversy  with  regard  to  the 
Esrtension  of  Slavery. 


'  At  ■Worcester,  Mass,,  April  19th,  1 
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More  than  a  year  thereafter,  -with  a 
Baltimore  Convention  and  aPresiden- 
tial  election  in  immediate  prospect, 
Gen.  0as9  was  interrogated  hj  Mr. 
A.  0.  P.  Kicholson,  of  Tennessee, 
with  regard  to  hie  opinion  of  the 
"WJhnot  Proviso.  la  his  reply,'  Gen. 
C, says . 

"  The  TVilmot  Proviso  has  been  before  the 
oonntry  for  some  time.  It  has  beeu  repeat- 
edly discussed  in  Congress  and  by  the  public 
press.  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the 
opinion  that  a  great  change  has  been  going 
on  in  the  public  mind  upon  this  subject,  in 
my  oain  as  well  as  others,  and  that  doubts  are 
resolving  themselves  into  convictions,  that 
the  principle  it  involves  should  he  kept  ""'■ 
of  the  National  Legislature,  and  left  to 
people  of  the  confederacy  in  their  tpshpi 
local  governments." 

This  letter  is  notahle  as  the  flret 
clear  emmciation  of  the  doctrine 
termed  Popular  {otherwise  squatter) 
Sovereignty — that  is,  of  the  lack  of 
legitimate  power  in  the  Federal 
Government  to  exclude  Slavery  from 
its  territories.  Gen.  Cass's  position 
was  thoroughly  canvassed,  six  months 
after  it  was  taken,  in  a  letter'  from 
Kartin  Van  Buren  to  N.  J.  "Water- 
bury  and  other  Free  Soil  Democrats 
of  his  State,  wherein  he  said : 

"The  power,  the  existence  of  which  is  at 
this  lat«  day  denied,  is,  in  my  opinion,  fully 
granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
Its  language,  the  circumstances  under  whicii 
it  was  adopted,  the  recorded^  explanations 
which  accompanied  its  formation— the  con- 
struction it  has  received  from  onr  highest 
judicial  tribunals,  and  the  very  solemn  and 
repeated  confirmations  it  has  derived  from 
the  measures  of  the  Government— leave  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  my  mind  in  re- 
gard to  ti3  cuthoiity  of  Congress  to  exer- 
cise tlie  powai-  in  question.  This  is  not  a 
new  opinion  on  my  part,  nor  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  it  has  been  avowed.  "While 
the  candidate  of  ray  friends  for  the  Presi- 
dency, I  distinctly  announced  my  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  abolish 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  al- 
though I  was,  for  reasons  which  were  then, 


__..  .ire  still,  satisfactory  to  my  mind,  very 
decidedly  opposed  to  its  exercise  there. 
The  question  of  power  is  certainly  as  clear 
in  respect  to  the  Territories  as  it  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  District;  and,  as  to  the  Terri- 
tories, my  opinion  was  also  made  known  in 
a  still  more  solemn  form,  by  giving  the 
Executive  approval  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  tlie  bill  for  the  organizalion  of 
the  Territorial  Government  of  Iowa,  which 
prohibited  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into 
that  Territory." 

The  XXXth  Congress  asBemhled 
December  6th,  184T,  when  Robert 
0.  Winthrop  (Whig),  of  Jlassachu- 
eetts,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House  by  a  maj  ority  of  one  ;  and,  on 
the  28th  of  February  ensuing,  Mr. 
Harvey  Putnam,  of  New  York,  hav- 
ing moved  an  independent  resolve 
embodying  the  substance  of  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso,  Mr.  Richard  Brodhead, 
of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the 
same  do  lie  on  the  table,  which  pre- 
vailed—Teas 105,  Nays  93— twenty- 
five  Democrats  and  one  '  Native'  (L. 
C.  Levin)  from  the  Free  Statea 
voting  with  the  entire  South  to  lay 
on  the  table ;  all  the  "Whigs  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  Democrats 
from  Free  States  against  it. 

Peace  with  Mexico  having  been 
made,'  a  bill  providing  a  Territorial 
Government  for  Oregon  being  be-- 
fore  Congress  at  this  session,  and.  - 
referred  in  the  Senate  to  a  Select 
Committee,  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton, 
of  Delaware,  from  that  Committee, 
reported  it  with  amendments  estab- 
lishing Territorial  Governments  also 
for  New  Mexico  and  California.  An 
original  feature  of  this  bill  was  a 
proposition  embodied  therein  that  all 
questions  concerning  Slavery  in  those 
Territories  be  referred  directly  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.     This  measm-e 


*  Dated  WashiagWn,  December  34,  1841, 
'  Dated  Lindeawald,  June  20,  1848. 


6  By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  ] 
ruarj,  1848. 
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passed  tlie  Senate  by  the  strong  vote 
of  83  Teas  to  22  l^"ay8— all  from 
Free  States — but,  on  its  reaching  the 
House,  Mr.  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia,  moved  that  it  do  lie  on  the 
tahle,  which  prevailed ;  Teas  112 
{30  of  them  Democrats  from  Free 
States ;  8  Whigs  from  Slave  States ; 
and  74  Whige  from  Free  States); 
]^ajs  97;  (21  Democrats  from  Free 
States,  with  aU  the  Democrats,  and 
all  but  8,  as  aforesaid,  of  the  Whigs, 
from  Slave  States).  As  the  Court 
was  then  constitated,  there  was  little 
room  for  doubt  tiat  its  award  would 
have  been  favorable  to  Slavery  Ex- 
tension ;  hence  this  vote.  ifr.  Clay- 
ton's Compromise,  thus  defeated,  was 
never  revived. 

The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion for  1848  assembled  at  Baltimore 
ou  the  22d  of  May.  Gen.  Lewis 
Cass,  of  ITichigan,  received  125 
votes  for  President  on  the  first  bal- 
lot, to  55  for  James  Buchanan,  53 
for  Levi  Woodbury,  9  for  John  C. 
Calhoun,  6  for  Gen.  Worth,  and  3 
for  Geo.  M.  Dallas.  On  the  fourth 
ballot.  Gen.  Cass  had  179  to  75  for 
all  others,  and  was  declared  nomi- 
nated. Gen.  William  O.  Butler, 
of  Kentucky,  received  114  votes  for 
Vice-President  on  the  first  ballot, 
and  was  unanimously  nominated  on 
the  third.  Two  delegations  from 
New  York  presenting  themselves  to 
this  Convention— that  of  the  Free 
Soilers,  Eadicals,  or  "  Barnburners," 
whose  leader  was  Samuel  Young, 
and  that  of  the  Conservatives  or 
"  Hunkers,"  whose  chief  was  Daniel 
S.  Dickinson — tha  Convention  at- 
tempted to  split  the  difference  by 
admitting    both,    and    giving    each 


half  the  vote  to  which  the  State  was 
entitled.  This  the  "  Barnburners" 
rejected,  leaving  the  Convention  and 
refusing  to  be  bound  by  its  con- 
clusions. The  great  body  of  them 
heartily  united  in  the  Free  Soil 
movement,  which  culminated  in  a 
National  Convention  at  Buffalo,' 
whereby  MiKTiN  Tan  Bdeew  was 
nominated  for  President,  with 
Chaeles  Fkancis  Adams,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  Vice-President. 

Tho  regular  Democratic  or  Cass 
and  Butler  Convention  reiterated 
most  of  the  resolves  of  its  two  prede- 
cessors, adding  two  or  three  in  com- 
mendation of  the  War  with  Mexico ; 
warmly  congratulated  France  on  her 
recent  return  to  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  ambiguously  in- 
dorsed the  new  Popular  Sovereignty 
as  follows: 


"  Eesohied,  That  in  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  this  grand  political  truth,  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  and  their  capadly 
for  Belf-govemment,  which  ia  prostrating 
thrones  and  erecting  republics  on  tiie  rnins 
of  despotism  in  the  Old  World,  we  feel 
that  a  high  and  sacred  duty  is  devolved, 
with  increased  responsibility,  upon  tha 
Democratic  party  of  this  country,  as  the 
party  of  the  People,  to  sustain  and  advance 
among  us  Constitutional  Liberty,  Eqnality 
and  rraternity,  by  continuing  to  resist  all 
monopolies  and  exclusive  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  at  iSie  expense  of  the 
many,  and  by  a  vigilant  and  consistent  ad- 
herence to  those  principles  and  compro* 
mises  of  the  Constitution  which  are  broad 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  embrace  and 
uphold  the  Union  na  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  the 
Dnion  as  it  shall  be,  in  the  full  expansion 
of  the  energies  and  capacity  of  this  great  and 
progressive  people," 

At  this  Convention,  the  Calhoun 
or  extreme  Southern  dogma  of  the 
constitutional  right  of  each  slave- 
holder to  remove  with  his  slaves 
into  any  Federal  Territory,  and  hold 
them  there  in  defiance  of  C 
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or  any  local  aiitlioritj,  was  Babmit- 
ted  by  Mr.  "William  L.  Taneey,  of 
,,  in  the  following  guise : 


^'■Sesohed,  That  the  doctrine  of  aoa- 
interferenoe  with,  the  rights  of  property  of 
any  portion  of  the  people  of  this  confed- 
eracy, be  it  in  the  States  or  Territories 
thereof,  by  any  other  than  the  parties  in- 
terested in  them,  is  the  tme  Eepnhlican 
doctrine  recognized  by  this  body." 

The  party  was  not  yet  ready  for 
Buch  strong  meat,  and  this  resolve 
was  rejected :  Nays  316  ;  Teas  36 — 
South  Carohna  ■  9 ;  Alabama  9 ; 
Georgia  & ;  Arkansas  3 ;  Florida  3 ; 
Maryland  1 ;  Kentucky  1 ;  Tennes- 
eee  1. 

The  "WTiig  Xational  Convention 
assembled  in  Philadelphia,  June  7th. 
Gen.  Zachakt  Tatloe,  of  Louis- 
iana, had  on  the  first  ballot  111 
votes  for  President  to  97  for  Henry 
Clay,  43  for  General  Scott,  23  for 
Mr.  "Webster,  and  6  scattering.  On 
the  fourth  ballot  (next  day),  Gen. 
Taylor  had  171  to  107  for  all  others, 
and  was  declared  nominated.  !MJiL- 
LABD  FiLLHOEE,  of  Ifew  York,  had 
115  votes  for  Vice-President,  on  the 
first  ballot,  to  109  for  Abbott  Law- 
rence, of  Massachusetts,  and  50  scat- 
tering. On  the  second  ballot,  Mr. 
PiUniore  had  173,  and  was  nomi- 
nated. No  resolves  affirming  dis- 
tinctive principles  were  passed;  re- 
peated efforts  to  interpose  one 
affirming  the  principle  of  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  being  met  by  snccess- 
fui  motions  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  Buffalo  or  Pree  Soil  Conven- 
tion was  as  frank  and  explicit  in  its 
declaration  of  principles  as  its  more 
powerful  rivals  had  been  ami ' 
or  reticent.  The  following 
more  material  averments : 


Sssohed,  That  the  Proviso  of  Jefferson, 
to  prohibit  tiie  existence  of  Slavery  after 
1800,  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United 
is,  Sonthem  and  !N"orthern;  the  votes 

s  States  and  sisteen  delegates,  in  the 

Congress  of  1784,  for  tie  Proviso,  to  three 
States  and  seven  delegates  against  it;  the 
aotna!  esclnsion  of  Slavery  from  the  North- 
western Territory,  by  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  nnanimoasly  adopted  by  the  States  in 
Congress;  and  the  entire  history  of  that 
period,  clearly  show  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Nation  not  to  extend,  nationalize,  or 
encourage,  bnt  to  limit,  localize,  and  dU- 
courage  Slavery;  and  to  this  policy,  vhich 
should  never  have  been  departed  from,  the 
Government  ought  to  return. 

"  Resolved,  That  our  fathers  ordained  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  order, 
among  other  great  National  ob.jectB,  to  '  es- 
tablish Justice,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty ;'  but  ex- 
pressly denied  to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  they  created,  all  constitutional  power 
to  deprive  any  person  of  life,  libertyi  or 
property,  withont  due  legal  prucess. 

"Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  fbis 
Convention,  Congress  has  no  more  powerto 
raalie  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king ;  no  more 
power  to  jnstitnte  or  establish  Slavery,  than 
to  institute  or  establish  monarchy ;  no  snob 
power  can  be  fonnd  among  those  specifically 
confeired  by  the  Constitution,  or  derived 
by  just  implication  from  tbem. 

'■'■  Eeaolved,  Tliat  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  relieve  itself  from 
all  responsibility  for  the  existence  or  con- 
tinnance  of  Slavery,  wherever  the  Govern- 
ment possesses  constitutional  authority  to 
legislate  on  that  subject,  and  it  is  thus  re- 
sponsible for  its  esistence. 

"Resolved,  That  the  true,  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  Convention,  the  only  safe 
means  of  preventing  the  extension  of  Slavery 
mto  territory  now  Free,  is  to  prohibit  its 
extension  in  all  such  territory  by  an  act  of 
Congress." 

In  the  event,  Gen.  Taylor  was 
chosen  President,  receiving  the  votes 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
thirteen  other  States,  choosing  163 
Electors.  The  strong  Free  Soil  vote 
for  Van  Buren  ensured  to  Gen.  Cass 
the  votes  of  Ohio,  and  of  every  other 
State  Horth-west  of  tlio  Ohio,  moat 
of  them  by  a  plurality  only  over 
Taylor.  Gen.  Cass  carried  fifteen 
States,  choosing  137  Electors.  Mr. 
Yan  Buren  carried  no  Electors,  but 
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received^  a  respectable  support  in 
every  Free  State,  Ehode  Island  and 
l^ew  Jersey  excepted.  New  York, 
lla^acliiisetts,  and  Yermont,  eacli 
gave  a  larger  popular  vote  to  him 
tlian  to  Gen.  Cass;  Wiseonein  gave 
him  nearly  as  many  as  Gen.  Taylor. 
The  entire  popular  vote  {South  Caro- 
lina not  casting  any)  stood — Taylor 
and  Fillmore,  1,360,752;  Cass  and 
Butler,  1,219,962 ;  Tan  Buren  and 
Adams,  291,342.  Gen.  Taylor  had 
a  majority  of  tbe  Electoral  and  a 
plurality  of  the  Popular  vote,  both 
in  the  Free  and  in  the  Slave  States 
respectively. 

The  struggle  for  tlie  organization 
of  tbe  territories  was  resumed  in 
Congress  tbe  ensuing  Winter ;  and, 
though  there  had  been  very  few 
changes  of  member-s,  there  had  been 
a  very  considerable  change  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  a  great  many  Demo- 
crats from  Free  States,  Tbey  indig- 
nantly felt  that,  by  the  vote  east  for 
Gen.  Taylor  in  tbe  South,  the  ser- 
vices and  sacrifices  of  their  party  bad 
been  ungratefully  requited.  That 
eight  of  the  fifteen  Slave  States 
should  east  their  votes  for  the  Whig 
candidate  for  President,  leaving  Vir- 
ginia, Alabama,  and  Mississippi  to 
be  carried  against  him  by  tlie  very 
leanest  majorities,  was  not  tbe  enter- 
tainment to  which  they  had  been  in- 
vited when  they  risked  tbeir  ascend- 
ency at  home,  and   their  seats,  by 


voting  for  Gag-Riiles,  and 
the  establishment  by  law  of  Freedom 
in  the  Territories.  Some  of  them 
were  permanently  alienated,  though 
the  far  greater  number  were  but  tem- 
porarily estranged,  from  tbe  councils 
of  tbeir  Southern  chiefs.  But  tbe 
change  was  made  evident,  soon  after 
tbe  assembling  of  the  XXXth  Con- 
gress for  its  second  session,  when, 
(December  13,  1848),  on  motion  of 
lion.  Joseph  IL  Root,  of  Oliio,  the 
Hoase 

"Sesohed,  That  the  Ooramittee  on  Terri- 
tories he  instructed  to  report  to  this  Hoase, 
with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  a  bill  or 
bills  providing  a  territorial  goTernment  for 
each  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
California,    and    excluding    Slaverj   there- 

This  passed  by  Teas  108,  includ- 
ing every  Whig,  and  al!  but  eight  of 
the  Democrats'  from  Free  States; 
Nays  80— all  from  tbe  Slave  States 
but  the  eight  aforesaid. 

A  further  evidence  of  the  altered 
feeling  of  the  House  was  afforded, 
when,  a  few  days  thereafter,  the  fol- 
lowing was,  during  the  morning 
hour,  moved  by  Mr.  Daniel  Gott,  of 
New  York : 

"Wkereaa,  the  traffic  now  prosecuted  in 
this  metropolis  of  the  Eepubiic  ia  human 
beings,  as  chattels,  is  contrary  to  natural 
jnstice,  and  the  fundamSntal  principles  of 
our  political  ejstem,  is  notoriously  a  re- 
proach to  our  country  throughout  Christen- 
dom, and  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  republican  liberty  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth:  Therefore, 

"Sesolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  instructed  to  report 


»  The  members  from  Free  States  (all  Demo- 
crats), who  had  voted  at  the  last  session  to  lay 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  on  the  table,  and  who  now 
voted  for  the  principle  as  above,  were  as  follow : 

Maise. — Asa  W.  H.  Clapp,  James  9.  WUey 
~2.  KasT  ToBK.  — Frederick  W.  Lord— 1. 
Ohio. — Tliomas  Richey — 1.  Indiana. — Charles 
W.  Cathcart,  Thomas  J.  Henley,  John  1.  Ikibin- 
BOQ,  Williftm  W.  Wick — L     iLLnroiS. — Robert 


Smith— I.  Messrs.  Clark  and  H.  "Williams,  of 
Maine,  EirdsaE  and  Maclay,  of  New  York, 
Brodhead  and  Mann,  of  Pennsylvania;  Petdt, 
of  Indiana  ;  Ficklin  and  McClemand,  of  Illinois, 
who  voted  with  the  South  at  the  former  session 
— now  failed  to  vote.  Mr.  D.  S.  Jackson,  of  New 
Tork,  who  then  voted  with  the  South,  had  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  Greeley,  who  voted  with 
the  North. 
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a  till,  as  soon  as  practicable,  proliibiting  the 
Slave-Trade  in  said  District." 


The  Previous  Question  having 
■been  req^uired  and  ordered,  this  reso- 
lution -was  adopted  by  Yeas  98  to 
Nays  88.  Hereupon  there  -was  a  call 
for  the  Southern  members  to  leave 
the  Hall,  and  various  demonstrations 
of  the  sort,  which  resulted  in  a  meet- 
ing of  membei-s  from  the  Slave 
States ;  which  resulted  in  an  address 
to  their  constituents,  draft.ed  and 
reported  by  Mr.  Calhoun ;  which  re- 
sulted in  nothing.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District,  heing  Pro- 
Slavery,  of  course  toot  good  care  not 
to  report  as  instructed  above. 

The  Territorial  bill  for  California, 
foreshadowed    and    commended    by 
Mr.  Root's  resolve,  was  reported  by 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  on  the 
30th,  and  that  for  I'^ew  Mexico  fol- 
lowed on  the  3d  of  January,  1849. 
An  effort  (January  15),  by  Mr.  Ju- 
lius Eockwell,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
make  the  former  a  special  order,  fail- 
ed, lacking  a  two-thirds  vote,  hut  re- 
ceived the  vote  of  nearly  every  mem- 
ber from  the  TVee  States— 114  to  71. 
The  bill  was  finally  taken  out  of  Com- 
mittee of  the  "Whole  on  the  26th  of 
February,  and  engrossed  for  a  third 
readhig  next  day ;  when  Mr.  E.  K. 
Meade,  of  Virginia,  moved  tliat  it  do 
He  on -the  table,  which  was  decisive- 
ly negatived  ;  and  then  the  bill  pass- 
ed the  House  by  126  Teas  to  87  Naj^. 
Mr.  Aylett  Buckner  (Whig  of  Ken- 
tucky), who  had  made  a  forcible  and 
thorough-going  speech  in  favor  of  ex- 
cluding Slavery  from  the  Territories, 
voted  with  his  "Whig  colleague,  Green 
Adams,  and  all  the  Whi^  and  all  but 
four '  of  the  Democrats  from  the  Pree 
5  Messrs.  Samuel  A.  Bridges  of  Pennpylvaiiia. 
and  William  Kennon,  jr.,  John  K.  Miller,  and 


States, in  the  affirmative;  while  aU 
the  members  present  from  the  Slave 
States  but  Messrs.  Adams  and  Buck- 
ner voted  in  the  negative :  so  that  the 
House  divided  very  nearly  on  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  But  Mr.  Buckner 
paid  for  his  speech  and  vote  on  this 
occasion  with  his  seat.  He  had  sue-  , 
ceeded  in  1847,  over  his  Democratic 
opponent,  by  886  majority ;  he  was 
thrown  out  in  1849  by  1140  majority. 
Mr.  Adams  did  not  stand  for  re-elec- 
tion. And  the  biU  thus  passed  was 
not  even  considered  in  the  Senate 
motion  by  Mr.  Douglas  (February 
%  that  it  he  taken  up  for  reference, 
having  been  promptly  voted  down  by 
28  Nays  to  25  Yeas. 

For  the  Pro-Slavery  majority  in 
that  Senate  had  already  resolved  on 
their  course,  and  it  did  not  lie  at  all 
in  this  direction.  They  beheved  that 
their  opportunity  was  at  hand ;  that 
the  more  especial  friends  of  the^  in- 
coming Administration  were  anxious 
to  have  the  Slavery  question  settled 
—that  is,  the  opposition  to  Slavery 
Extension  defeated  or  withdrawn, 
that  being  the  way  such  questions 
were  usually  settled  — in  order  to 
make  matters  smooth  and  pleasant 
for  the  powers  soon  to  be ;  and  they 
knewthat  the  irritation  of  the  North- 
em  Democrats  against  tlie  South  for 
giving  a  majority  of  its  votes  for  Gen. 
Taylor  as  against  Gen.  Cass  had  Been 
gradually  dying  out  under  the  pres- 
sure of  social  influences  and  of  party 
necessities.  They  believed  that,  if  a 
TO-oper  issue  were  made,  the  North- 
em  repugnance  to  the  organization 
of  the  Territories  in  profound  silence 
as  to  Slavery,  might  be  overcome. 
They  had,  therefore,  determined  to 


Williara  Sawjer,  of  Ohio.    Messrs.  Chas.  Brow 
Chas.  J.  Ingersoll,  and  oHier  such,  did  not  yot* 
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fEiaten  to  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic 
Appropriation  bill,  a  "  rider,"  organ- 
izing tlie  new  Territories  with  no 
.  restriction  on  or  impediment  to  the 
introduction  of  Slavery,  calculating 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  tlie  Nortli- 
em  friends  of  the  Administration 
would  permit  this  to  pass  rather  than 
see  the  Government  crippled  and  the 
President  constrained  to  call  an  extra 
Beesion  of  Congress— always  a  portent 
of  evil  to  the  party  in  power.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  great  Appropriation 
bin  having  passed  the  House,  and 
been  reported  to  and  several  days 
debated  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Walker, 
ofWisconsin,  moved  to  add  a  section' 
extending  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  "  the  territory  west  of 
the  Eio  del  Korte,  acquired  from 
Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  February 
23,  1848,"  and  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  "prescribe  and  establish  aU 
proper  and  needful  regulations  for 
the  enforcement"  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  in  said  Territory ;  as  also 
"  to  appoint  and  commission  such 
officers  as  may  be  necessary  to  ad- 
minister such  laws,"  etc.,  etc.  This 
passed  the  Senate  by  29  Yeas'"  to  27 
Kays ;  but,  the  bill  being  thus  re- 
turned to  the  House,  the  Senate's 
amendment  was  there  (March  2)  re- 
jected :  Yeas  100  (thirteen  of  them 
from  Free  States)  to  Nays  114  (all 
from  Free  States).  The  biU  was  then 
returned  in  its  original  shape  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  insisted  on  its 
amendment,  and  asked  a  conference, 
which  was  granted,  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  The  Committee  reported  to 
either  House  its  inability  to  agree, 
and  was  discharged. 

Mr.   McClemand  (Democrat),   of 


Illinois,  now  moved  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  non-concurrence  in 
the  Senate's  amendment,  which  pre- 
vailed—Yeas 111 ;  Nays  106 ;  where- 
upon Mr.  Kichard  "W".  Thompson 
(Whig),  of  Indiana,  moved  that  the 
House  do  concur  with  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment,  which  was,  in 
fact,  a  substitute  for  the  Senate's  pro- 
ject, and  of  which  the  gist  was  a  pro- 
vision that  "until  the  4th  of  July, 
1850,  unless  Congress  shaU  sooner 
provide  for  the  government  of  said 
Territories,  the  exixiing  lawa  th^^eof 
shall  he  retained  and  observed''^ — in 
other  words,  tliat  the  laws  of  Mexi- 
co, whereby  Slavery  was  abolished 
throughout  her  entire  area,  should 
continue  in  force  in  said  Territories 
of  New  Mexico  and  Caiifomia.  The 
Senate's  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
then  agreed  to:  Yeas  110;  Nays  103. 
And  thus  the  bill,  late  at  night  of  what 
was  necessarily  the  last  day  "of  the 
session,  was  returned  to  the  Senate. 

The  majority  of  that  body  were 
fairly  caught  in  their  own  snare. 
They  had  vociferously  protested  that 
Congress  should  not  adjourn  without 
providing  for  the  government  and 
quiet  of  the  new  territories;  and 
had  threatened  to  defeat  the  General 
Appropriation  biU  and  leave  the  Gov- 
ernment penniless  if  this  were  not 
acceded  to  by  the  House.  And  here 
was  the  biU  proposing  to  do  just  what 
they  had  insisted  Trnist  be  done,  and 
could  not  with  safety  be  postponed. 
It  was  only  objectionable  in  that  itpro- 
vided  (as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Lou- 
isiana andFlorida)  that  the  social  con- 
ditions which  had  existed  prior  to  our 
acquisition  should  remain  unchanged 
until  Congress,  or  the  People  more 


"  Including  only  Messrs.  Dickingon  of  Kew      Fitzgerald  of  Michigan,  and  llannegm  of  Iiidi- 
Tork,  A.  C  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas  of  Illinois,     ana  (all  Democrats),  from  Free  States. 
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immediately  interested,  should  see  fit 
to  change  them.  But  this  was  exactly 
what  the  majority  determined  should 
not  he,  and  were  working  to  prevent. 
Yet  they  did  not  care  to  make  up  an 
issue  with  the  House  majority  on  thia 
point,  and  go  to  the  country  on  the 
defeat  of  the  chief  Appropriation 
bill,  and  consequent  embarrassment 
of  the  Giovemment,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  the  House  had  refused 
to  unite  in  opening  the  Territories  to 
Slavery.  And  so,  after  spending  most 
of  the  night  in  heated  discussion — 
much  of  it  mere  talking  against  time 
— the  Senate,  toward  morning,  struct 
out  of  the  Appropriation  bill  its  ma- 
terially amended  amendment,  and 
passed  the  bill  as  it  originally  came 
from  the  House — at  all  events,  with 
no  provision  for  the  organization  or 
government  of  New  Mexico  and 
California.  And  thus  ended  the 
Administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  along 
with  the  XSXth  Congress. 

The  action  of  the  XXIXth  and 
XXXth  Congresses  respectively  with 
regard  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon^ 
though  proceeding  simultaneously 
mth  the  incidents  already  recorded 
in  this  chapter,  and  involving  essen- 
tially identical  principle,  requires  dis- 
tinct presentation,  that  the  two  diverse 
and  somewhat  conflicting  threads 
of  narrative  may  not  be  blended  in 
hopeless  entanglement.  That  action, 
briefly  summed  up,  was  as  follows ; 

At  the  first  session  of  the  XXIXth 
Congress,  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Dough 
reported  to  the  House  (August  i 
1846)  a  bill  organizing  the  Territory 
of  Oregon,  whereof  the  northern 
boundary  had  just  been  fixed  at  lati- 
tude 49"  by  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain.   The    bill,   as   reported,  was 


silent  respecting  Slavery ;  but,  while 
under  discxission  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  the  following  amend- 
ment was  added : 

"And  neither  Slavery  nor  invokntary 
serritnde  shall  ever  exist  ju  said  Territory, 
except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  heea  duly  convicted." 

In  the  House,  on  coming  out  of 
Committee,  the  Yeas  and  Ifaya  were 
demanded  on  thia  amendment,  which 
was  sustained:  Yeas  108;  Nays  44 
— only  three  or  four  Northern  Demo- 
crats and  five  or  sis  Southern  Whigs 
being  found  among  the  Nays,  where- 
of the  residue  were  Southern  Demo- 
crats. The  bill,  as  thus  amended, 
passed  the  House,  but  went  to  the 
Senate  so  near  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion that,  though  referred  to  and 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, no  further  action  was  had 
thereon. 

On  the  assembling  of  this  Con- 
gress for  its  second  session,  Mr. 
Douglas  again  reported  to  the  House 
a  biU  to  provide  a  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment for  Oregon,  which  was  read 
twice,  and  sent  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole;  where  it  was  debated 
through  the  11th,  12th,  and  14th  of 
January,  and  ordered  to  be  taken 
out  of  ComiHittee  on  the  15th.  On 
that  day,  Gen.  Armistead  Burt,  of 
South  Carolina,  moved  (liaving  al- 
ready done  so  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole)  this  addition  to  the  clause 
inhibiting  Slavery,  as  above  given : 

"Inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  the  said  Ter- 
ritory lies  north  of  thirty-sis  degrees  thirty 
minutes  north  latitude,  known  aa  the  line 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise." 

The  object  of  this  amendment  was 
to  obtain  from  the  House  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  parallel  36°  30'  as  a  divid- 
line  between   Slave   and   Free 
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territory  across  the  entire  continent, 
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or  BO  far  aa  our  possesaions  miglit  ex- 
tend. The  House  voted  down  Gen. 
Burt's  proposition :  Yeas  82 ;  Nays 
114 — every  member  from  tlie  Slave 
States,  with  foiir"  Democrats  from 
Free  States,  voting  in  the  affinna- 
tive ;  while  every  Whig  from  the 
Free  States,  with  every  Democrat 
from  those  States  but  the  four  afore- 
said, voted  in  the  negative.  The 
bill  thereupon  passed  the  House  by 
134  Teas  to  35  Nays-— aU  from  Slave 
States ;  but,  on  reaching  the  Senate, 
it  was  referred,  reported,  sent  back 
again,  and  finally,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  laid  on  the  table — Yeas 
36 ;  Nays  18 — there  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death. 

In  the  next  (XXXth)  Congress, 
Mr.  Caleb  E.  Smith  (Whig),  of  In- 
diana (since  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, under  President  Lincoln),  was 
chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories ;  and  a  bill  creating  a  Territo- 
rial Government  for  Oregon,  and 
prohibiting  Slavery  therein,  was  re- 
ported by  him  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1848.  This  hill  was  made  a 
special  order  five  weeks  thereafter, 
but  was  so  pertinaciously  resisted  by 
the  Slavery  Exteusionists  that  it 
could  not  be  got  out  of  Committee  till 
August  1 ;  when  an  amendment  made 
in  Committee,  striking  out  that  clause 
of  the  original  bill  whereby  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Ordinance  of  '87  were 
extended  to  this  Territory — in  other 
words,  Slavery  was  prohibited  there- 
in— was  negatived ;  Yeas  88 ;  Nays 
114.  On  this  division,  Mr.  John  W. 
Houston  (Whig),  of  Delaware,  voted 


with  the  majority,  which  was  other- 
wise entirely  composed  of  members 
from  Free  States ;  eight ''  Democrats 
from  Free  States  voted  in  the  minor- 
ity, otherwise  composed  of  all  the 
members  fi-om  Slave  States  present, 
Mr.  Houston,  of  Delaware,  excepted. 
The  bill  then  passed  the  House  by  a 
"  sectional"  vote — Yeas  128 ;  Nays 
71. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Douglas " 
promptly  (August  5th)  reported  thia 
hill  with  amendments,  and  a  proposi- 
tion from  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mi^issippi, 
that  it  "  do  lie  on  the  table,"  was  de- 
feated by  15  (ultra  Southern)  Teas  to 
36  Naj-s.  Among  the  amendments 
reported  by  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  repro- 
duction in  substance  of  Gen.  Burt's, 
defeated  the  year  before  in  the 
House,  which  now  received  but  two 
votes — those  of  Messrs.  Bright  and 
Douglas.  Mr.  Douglas  thereupon 
moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  insert- 
ing as  follows : 

"  That  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  known  aa 
the  Miaaouri  Compromise  line,  as  deflned  ia 
the  eighth  section  of  an,  aflt  entitled,  '  An 
Act  to  authorize  the  people  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  to  form  a  CouBtltution  and  State 
Governraent,  and  for  the  admission  of  such 
State  into  liie  Union,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  and  to  prohibit 
Slavery  in  cert^n  TSrritories,  approved 
March  6,  1820,'  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
declared  to  estend  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean ; 
and  the  said  eighth  section,  together  with 
the  compromise  therein  effected,  is  hereby 
revived,  and  declared  to  be  in  fuU  force,  and 
binding,  for  the  future  organization  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
same  sense,  and  with  the  same  nnderstand- 
ing,  with  which  it  was  generally  adopted." 

ias — in- 


This  was  carried  1 


"PesnbyLVANIA. — Charles  J,  Ingeraoll — I, 
Illinois. — Stephen  A,  Douglas,  Eobert  Smilh 
— 2.    lowi. — S.  0.  Hastings — 1.     In  all,  4. 


NOIS. — Orlando  B.  Fieklin,  John  A,  MeClemanil, 

William  A.  Richflrdson — 3.    iNniiNA. — JohnL. 

William  W.  Wick— 2. 

Recently  transferred  from  the  House;  now 

rman  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on  Terri, 
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eluding  Messrs.  CaUioim,  Jefferson 
Davis,  John  Bell,  Benton,  and  every 
member  present  from_  the  Slave 
States,  -with  Messrs.  Cameron,  of 
Feniisjivania  ;  Douglas,  of  Illinois ; 
Bright,  of  Indiana;  Dickinson,  of 
"New  York ;  and  Fitzgerald,  of  Michi- 
gan, from  Free  States — to  21  Nays, 
including  Messrs.  Webster,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Hamlin,  of  Maine,  Dix, 
of  New  York,  and  Breese,  of  Illi- 
nois. The  bill,  thus  amended,  passed 
the  Senate  by  33  Yeas  to  22  Nays. 

But  the  HoT^e,  on  its  retmTi,  thus 
amended,  utterly  refused  (August 
11th)  to  concur  in  any  such  partition 
of  the  territories  of  the  Union,  on 
the  line  of  36°  30',  between  Free 
and  Slave  Labor.  The  proposition 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  above  cited,  was  re- 
jected by  the  decisive  majority  ol 
39 :  Yeas  82 ;  Kays  1 21— only  three  " 
memters  from  Free  States  voting  in 


the  minority.  So  the  bill  iras  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  with  its  amend- 
ment struck  out;  and  that  body 
thereiipon  receded — ^Yeaa  29 ;  Nays 
25 — ^from  its  amendment,  and  allow- 
ed the  biU  to  become  a  law  in  the 
shape  given  it  by  the  House.  On 
this  memorable  division,  Messrs. 
Benton,  Bright,  Cameron,  Dickinson, 
Douglas,  Fitzgerald,  Hann^an, 
Spruance,  of  Delaware,  and  Hous- 
ton, of  Texas,  voted  to  yield  to  the 
House,  leaving  none  but  Senators 
from  Slave  States,  and  not  all  of 
them,  insisting  on  the  partition  de- 
manded. So  Oregon  became  a  Ter- 
ritory, consecrated  to  Free  Labor, 
without  compromise  or  counterbal- 
ance ;  and  the  Free  States  gave 
fair  notice  that  they  would  not  divide 
with  Slavery  tlie  vast  and  hitlierto 
free  territories  then  just  acquired 
from  Mexico. 


THE    COMPIiOMISE    OF    18  5  0. 


Gen.  Zachakt  Taylor  was  inau- 
gurated as  President  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1849.  He  had  received,  as 
we  have  seen,  both  an  electoral  ma- 
jority and  a  popular  plurality,  alike 
in  the  Free  and  in  the  Slave  States, 
mainly  by  reason  of  his  persistent 
and  obstinate  silence  and  reserve  on 
the  vexed  q^uestion  of  Slavery  in  the 
Territories.  He  had  written  letters 
— not  always  wise  nor  judicious — 
during  the  canvass,  mainly  in  its 
early  stages ;  but  they  were  not  cal- 
culated, decisively,  to  alienate  either 
the  champions  or  the  opponents  of 


Slavery  Restriction.  It  is  among 
the  traditions  of  the  canvass  that  he, 
some  time  in'1848,  received  a  letter 
from  a  planter  running  thus :  "  Sir : 
I  have  worked  hard  and  been  frugal 
all  my  life,  and  the  results  of  my  in- 
dustry have  mainly  taken  the  form 
of  slaves,  of  whom  I  own  about  a 
hundred.  Before  I  vote  for  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
candidate  I  support  will  not  so  act 
as  to  divest  me  of  my  property." 
To  which  the  General,  with  a  dex- 
terity that  would  have  done  credit  to 
a  diplomatist,  and  would  have  proved 


"Sew York. — Ausburn  Birdsall — 1.    PEsusTLViSii. — Charles  Brown,  Charles  J.Ingeraoll — 2. 
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exceedingly  useful  to  Mi.  Clay,  re- 
Bponded :  "  Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  T,  too,  have  been  all 
my  life  iudustrioua  and  frugal,  and 
that  the  fruits  thereof  are  mainly 
invested  in  slaves,  of  whom  I 
own  three  hundred.  Tours,"  etc. 
Sooth  Carolina  did  not  see  fit  to 
repose  her  faith  in  him ;  no  more 
did  Texas  :  his  own  son-in-law,  Jef- 
fei-son  Davis,  went  s^ainst  him :  so 
did  the  great  body  of  Slavery  Propa- 
gandists ;  yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  true 
Biat  he  received  many  more  votes  at 
the  South  than  would  have  been 
given  for  itr.  AVcbster,  or  even  Mr. 
Clay. 

In  the  Free  States,  very  many 
Northern  Whigs '  had  refused  to  sup- 
port him,  and  given  their  votes  to 
Tan  Bnren  as  an  open,  unecjuivocal 
champion  of  Slavery  Restriction ; 
and  it  was  by  the  votes  thus  diverted 
fi^m  Gen,  Taylor  that  Ohio,  with 
perhaps  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  also, 
were  given  to  Gen,  Cass.  The  great 
body  of  the  Northern  Whigs,  how- 
ever, had  supported  the  nominees  of 


their  party,  not  fully  eatisfied  with 
Gen,  Taylor's  position  on  the  Slavery 
question,  hut  trusting  that  the  influ- 
ence necessarily  exerted  over  hia 
Administration  by  the  desires  and 
convictions  of  the  far  greater  num- 
ber of  its  supporters,  whether  in  or 
out  t)f  Congress,  led  by  such  de- 
termined Slavery  Restrictionists  as 
Mr,  Webster  and  Gov,  Seward, 
would  insure  his  pohtical  adhesion 
to  the  right  side.  Many  acted  or 
voted  in  accordance  with  tliis  view 
who  were  not  exactly  satisfied  with 
it;  and  the  Whig  canvassers  were 
doubtless  more  decided  and  thorough 
in  their  "  Free  Soil"  inculcations 
than  they  would  have  been  had  their 
Presidential  candidate  been  one  of 
themselves.  Mr,  Webster '  claimed 
"  Free  Soil"  as  a  distinctive  Whig 
doctrine,  and  declared  that,  were  the 
Whigs  to  join  the  peculiar  "Free 
Soil"  organization,  they  would  only 
make  that  the  Whig  party  with 
Martitt.  Van,  Buren  at  ita  head. 
Gov,  Seward '  declared  the  Slavery 
question  the  great,  living,  and  pre- 


'  Among  tliose  Whigs  who  took  thia  oour 
New  York  City,  the  names  of  Willis  Hall,  Joseph 
L.  White,  Philip  ff .  Enga,  and  Wilson  G.  Hunt, 
are  conapicuous. 

'  The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster's speech  at  Abington,  Mass,,  Oct.  9, 1848: 

"  The  gentlemen  who  have  joined  this  now 
party,  from  among  the  Whigs,  pretend  that  they 
ate  greater  lovers  of  Liberty  and  greater  haters 
of  Slavery  than  those  they  leave  behind  them. 
I  do  not  admit  it.  I  do  not  admit  any  such 
thing.  [Applanae.]  I  think  we  are  as  good 
Pre  Soil  men  as  tliey  are,  though  we  do  not  set 
up  any  sm^h  great  preeminence  over  onr  neigh- 
bora  •  •  •  There  was  an  actual  outbreak, 
rears  ago  between  these  two  parties  of  the 
Democracy  of  New  Totk,  and  this  '  Bamburn- 
mg'  party  eiisted  long  before  there  was  any 
question  of  Free  Soil  among  them — long  before 
there  was  any  question  of  the  Wilcnot  Proviso, 
or  any  opposition  by  that  party  to  the  Extension 
of  Slavery.  And,  up  to  the  Annexation  of 
Texas,  every  man  of  Uie  party  went  straightfor- 
ward  for  that  Annesation,  Slavery  Eitensiou 
and  all. 


"Bvit  the  Whigs,  and  they  alone,  raised  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  measure.  I  say  the 
Whigs  akme — for  nobody  else,  either  in  Hie 
East,  West,  South,  or  North,  stirred  n,  finger  in 
the  cttnse — or,  at  least,  made  so  smaU  an  effort 
that  it  could  nof  be  dissemed  until  the  Wh^a 
roused  the  people  to  a  sentiment  of  oppo^tion 
to  the  further  spread  of  the  Slave  Power,  Then 
this  portion  of  the  New  York  Loco-Focos,  tliese 
Barnburners,  seized  upon  this  Whig  doctrine, 
and  attached  to  it  their  policy,  merely  to  give 
thorn  the  predominimoe  over  their  rivals.  •  *  • 

"  In  this  Buffalo  platform,  thia  Collect  of  the 
new  school,  tliere  is  nothing  new.  «  •  • 
Suppose  all  the  Whigs  should  go  over  to  the 
Free  Soil  party:  It  would  only  be  a  cliange  of 
name ;  the  principles  would  stiU  be  tiie  same. 
But  there  would  be  one  dmn^  which,  I  admit, 
would  be  monstrous — il  w&idd  mafie  Mr.  Van 
Bwren  ihs  head  of  the  Whfg  party.     [Laughter.]" 

'  In  his  speech  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October 
26,  IMS,  Gov.  Seward  said: 

"  A  aiith  principle  ia,  that  Slavery  must  bo 
abolished.  I  think  these  are  the  principles  of 
ttio  Whigs  of  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio,    1 
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dominant  issue  between  tiie  two 
National  parties,  and  urged  the  duty 
of  abolishing  Slavery  as  a  reason  for 
supporting  Gen.  Taylor.  Mr,  Wash- 
ington Hunt'  wrote  an  elaborate  let- 
ter to  Ohio,  urging  the  duty  of  stand- 
ing by  Whig  principles  by  electing 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  by  choosing  at  the 
same  time  members  of  Congress  why 
would  inflexibly  resist,  and  legislate 
to  prohibit,  the  Extension  of  Slavery, 
At  no  time  previously,'  had  Whig  in- 
culcations throughout  the  Free  States 
been  bo  decidedly  and  strongly  hostile 
to  the  Extension  of  Slavery,  and  bo 
determined  in  requiring  its  inhibition 
by  Congress,  m  during  the 
of  1848, 

Among  the  results  of  that 

i  we  have  seen — a  temporary 


alienation  of  many  Korthern  Demo- 
crats from  their  former  devotion  to 
Southern  ideas  and  docility  to  South- 
ern leadership.  This  alienation  was 
further  evinced  in  the  coalitions 
formed  the  next  summer  between 
the  Democratic  and  Free  Soil  parties 
of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  which 
in  Vermont  proved  too  weak  to  over- 
come the  AVhig  ascendency,  but  in 
Massachusetts  ultimately  triumphed 
in  the  election  of  George  S.  Boutwell 
(Democrat),  as  Governor,  and  Charles 
Sumner  (Free  Soil),  as  Senator.  In 
New  York,  a  fusion  was  with  diffi- 
culty effected  (in  1849)  of  the  parties 
which  bad  in  1848  supported  Van 
Buren  and  Ca^  respectively — the 
nominal  basis  of  agreement  being  a 
resolve'  of  mutual   hostility  to  the 


&m  not  BOW  to  say  for  the  first  time  that  they 

"There  are  two  antagonistic  elements  of 
Booiety  in  America,  Freodoia  and  Slavery. 
Freedom  is  in  liarmony  with  our  system  of 
government,  and  with  tho  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
is  therefore  passive  and  quieecent.  Slavery  is 
in  conflict  with  that  systeoi,  with  justice,  and 
with  humanity,  and  is  therefore  organized, 
defensire,  active,  and  perpetually  aggressive. 

"Freedom  insists  on  the  emwicipation  and 
development  of  lahor ;  Slavery  demands  a  aoQ 
moistened  with  tears  and  blood — Freedom  a 
soil  that  esults  under  the  elast  c  tread  of  man 
in  his  native  majestv 

"These  elements  d  vide  and  clasi  fy  the 
American  pcoplu  into  two  j-irties  E&ch  of 
these  parties  has  U  co  irt  anl  its  scepter  The 
throne  of  one  is  amid  the  roi  kg  of  the  Alleghany 
Uountains ;  the  throne  of  tl  e  other  is  reared  n 
the  sands  of  '^o  ith  Carohna  One  cf  thc&e 
parties,  the  party  of  ^avery  regards  d  funi  n 
as  among  the  means  of  defense  and  not  always 
the  last  to  be  employed  The  other  ma  ntaina 
the  Union  of  the  Statei  cne  and  n=cparalle 
now  and  forever  as  the  h  i,he=t  duty  of  the 
American  people  to  then  selves  to  poitenty  to 
mankind,"  etc.,  etc 

"The  party  ol  Freedom  seeks  complete  and 


e  pat  01 


'  Mr.  James  Eroolts,  Editor  of  The  Sew  Tork 
JEi^css,  reported  to  the  New  Torlc  Whig  State 
Convention  of  1847  (October  Gth),  an  Address 
condemning  the  objects  of  the  Mexican  War 


"FeEow  Citizens;  Di^uise  the  Mesican  War 
as  sophistry  may,  the  great  truth  cannot  be  put 
down,  nor  Ued  down,  that  it  exists  because  of  the 
Annexation  of  Texas ;  that  from  such  a  caoBo 
we  predicted  such  a  consequence  would  follow ; 
and  that,  hut  for  that  cause,  no  war  would  have 
eiisted  at  all.  Disguise  its  intents,  purposes 
and  consequences,  as  sophistry  may  stru^e  to 
do,  the  further  great  truth  cannot  be  hidden,  that 
Its  mam  object  is  the  conquest  of  a  market  for 
slaves  and  that  the  flag  our  victorious  lepona 
rally  anDund  fight  under,  and  fall  .for,  is  to  be 
deaeorated  from  its  holy  character  of  Liberty  and 
Emancipation  mto  an  errand  of  Bondage  and 
"slavery  #  •  *  -^e  protest,  too,  in  the  name 
of  the  righti  of  Mmi  and  of  Liberty,  against  the 
further  eitens  on  of  Slavery  in  North  America. 
The  curse  which  our  mother  country  inflicted 
upon  us,  m  spite  of  our  fathers'  remonstraoces, 
we  demand  shall  never  blight  the  virgin  soil  of 
the  North  Pflcific  •  *  *  *  "We  will  not 
pour  out  the  blood  of  our  countrymen,  if  we  can 
help  it  to  t  irn  a  Free  into  a  Slave  soil;  we  will 
not  spend  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  year  to  make  a  Slave  market  for  any 
portinn  of  our  countrymen.  *  «  «  The 
Trajnaiit  is  the  wftote  Union,  ani  nothing  but 
the  Un  on  Vie  will  stand  by  to  the  lasi^-but  No 
Mare  Ttr  ilo  y  is  our  watchword— unices  it  be 
FYee. 

'  The  last  Convention  of  the  Cass  Democrats, 
or  "Hunkers,"  which  was  held  at  Syracuse  in 
September,  1849,  proposing  a  conciUatory  course 
toward  the  "BambumerB,"  as  an  overture  to- 
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Extension  of  Slavery.  There  were 
.  local  exceptions;  but  in  the  main 
the  Democratic  party  -was  materially 
strengthened  by  the  rapid  and  gen- 
eral disintegration  of  the  Free  Soil 
party,  and  by  the  apparent  falling 
away  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Free  States 
from  a  decided,  open,  inflexible  main- 
tenance of  the  principle  of  Slavery 
Restriction.  Gen.  Taylor's  election 
had  exhausted  the  personal  popular- 
ity baaed  on  his  achievements  as  a 
Boldier ;  his  attitude  as  a  slaveholder, 
and  his  'tacit  negation  of  tlie  princi- 
ple aforesaid,  were  awkward  facts; 
and,  though  the  President  himself 
could  not  be  jnstly  accused  of  doing 
or  saying  any  thing  clearly  objection- 
able, yet  each  successive  State  elec- 
tion of  1S49  indicated  a  diminished 
and  declining  popularity  on  the  part 
of  the  new  Administration. 
■  N"either  ]U!r.  Webster  nor  Gov,  Sew- 
ard had  a  seat  in  Gen.  Taylor's  Cabi- 
net, though  either,  doubtless,  might 
have  had,  had  he  desired  it.  Mr. 
Webster  remained  in  the  Senate, 
where  Mesara,  Clay  and  Calhoun  still 
lingered,  and  Gov,  Seward  first  took 
his  seat  in  that  body  on  the  day  of 
Gen.  Taylor's  inauguration. 

The  proper  organization  of  the 
spacious  territories  recently  acquired 
from  Mexico  necessarily  attracted 
the  early  and  earnest  attention  of 
the  new  President  and  his  official 
counselors.  It  could  not  be  justifi- 
ably postponed ;  for  the  mihtary  rule 
that  had  thus  far  been  endured  by 
those  territories,  exceptional  at  best, 
had  been   rendered  anomalous  and 

wards  a  neutral  basis  of  reunion  witli  Owm, 
adopted  the  following : 

"  Hesolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  eiten- 
Bion  of  Slavery  to  the  free  territories  of  the 
United  States ;  but  wo  do  not  regard  the  Slavery  ; 


indefensible  by  the  lapse  of  a  year 
since  the  complete  restoration  of 
peace.  Meantime,  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  was  already  at- 
tracting swarms  of  adventurers  to 
that  country  and  rendering  its  speedy 
and  extensive  colonization  inevitable. 
That  it  should  soon  receive  a  suitable 
and  legitimate  civil  government  was 
imperative.  New  Mexico,  likewise, 
having  a  population  of  sixty  thou- 
sand, mainly  native-bom,  and  divest- 
ed by  our  conquest  of  a  civil  govern- 
ment substantially  of  her  own  choice, 
had  a  right  to  expect  an  early  and 
complete  deliverance  from  military 
rule. 

The  new  Administration  appears 
to  have  promptly  resolved  on  its 
course.  It  decided  to  invite  and 
favor  an  early  organization  of  both 
California  and  New  Mexico  (includ- 
ing all  the  vast  area  recently  ceded 
by  Mexico,  apart  from  Texas  proper) 
as  incipient  States,  and  to  urge  their 
admission,  as  such,  into  the  Union 
at  the  earliest  practicable  day.  Of 
course,  it  was  understood  that,  being 
thus  organised,  in  the  absence  of 
both  slaveholder  and  slaves,  they 
would  almost  necessarily  become 
Free  States, 

According  to  this  Jirogramme,  Mr, 
Thomas  Butler  King '  was  dispatch- 
ed to  California  on  the  3d  of  April, 
1849,  as  a  special  agent  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive, with  instructions  to  favor  tho 
early  fonnation  of  a  State  Constitu- 
tion and  Government  The  President, 
in  a  Special  Message  to  Congress  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1850,  replying 
to  a  resolution  of  inquiry  from  the 

question,  in  any  form  of  its  agitation,  or  any 
opinion  in  relation  thereto,  as  a  test  of  political 
faitli,  or  as  a  rule  of  party  aetion." 

'  Por  most  of  the  ten  years  pre(«din^,  a  "Wliig 
iber  of  Congress  from  Georgia. 
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House,  stated  that  he  had  sent  Mr. 
King  "  as  hearer  of  dispatches,"  and 
added : 

"  I  did  not  hesitate  to  espr^s  to  the  peo- 
ple of  those  territories  my  desire  that  each 
territory  should,  if  prepared  to  comply  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  Conatitntioa  of  the 
IJnited  States,  form  a  plau  of  a  State  consti- 
tntion,  and  anbmit  the  same  to  Congress, 
irith  a  prayer  for  admiasiou  into  the  Union 
as  a  State ;  but  I  did  not  anticipate,  suggest, 
nor  authorize,  the  establishment  of  any  such 
government  without  the  assent  of  Congress ; 
aor  did  I  authorize  any  government  agent 
or  officer  to  interfere  with,  or  eiei-cise  any 
influence  or  control  over,  the  election  of  dele- 
gates, or.  over  any  convention,  in  making  or 
jnodifying  their  .domestic  institutions,  or.any 
of  the  provisions  of  their  proposed  constitu- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  instructions  giv- 
en by  my  orders  were,  that  aSl  measures  of 
domestic  policy  adopted  by  the  people  of 
California  must  originate  solely  with  them- 
selves ;  and,  while  the  Executive  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  desirous  to  protect  them  in 
the  formation  of  any  government,  repnbhcati 
in  its  character,  to  be,  at  the  proper  time, 
submitted  to  Congress,  yet  it  was  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  the  plan  of  such 
government  must,  at  the  same  time,  bo  the 
result  of  their  own  deliberate  choice,  and 
originate  with  themselves,  without  tlie  inter- 
ference of  the  Executive." 

In  his  Annual  M^sage,  transmitted 
some  weeks  previously,  the  President 
had  said : 

"JTo  civil  government  having  been  pro- 
vided by  Congress  for  Oalifomia,  the  people 
of  that  territory,  impelled  by  tlie  necessities 
of  their  political  condition,  recently  nitt  in 
convention,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
constitution  and  State  government,  which, 
the  latest  advices  give  me  reason  te  suppose, 
has  been  accomplished;  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  shortly  apply  for  the  admis- 
sion of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  sove- 
reign Slate.  Should  such  he  the  case,  and 
should  tlieir  constitntion  be  conformable  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  I  recommend  their  application 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

"The  people  of  New  Mexico  will  also,  it 
is  believed,  at  no  very  distant  period,  present 
themselves  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
Preparatory  to  the  admission  of  California 
and  New  Mexico,  the  people  of  each  will 
have  instituted  for  tliemselves  a  republican 
form  of  government,  '  laying  its  foundations 
in  snch  principles,  and  oi^anizing  its  powers 


in  such  form,  as  to  them  shail  seem  most 
lil;ely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happmess.' 

"Byawiuting  their  action,  all  causes  of 
uneasiness  may  be  avoided,  and  confidence 
and  kind  feeling  preserved.  With  a  view  of 
maintaining  the  harmony  and  tranquillity  bo 
dear  to  all,  we  should  abstain  from  the  intro- 
duction of  those  exciting  topics  of  a  section- 
al character  which  have  hitherto  produced 
painfnl  apprehensions  in  the  public  mind ; 
and  I  repeat  the  solemn  warning  of  the  first 
and  most  illustrious  of  my  predecessors 
against  furnishing  'any  ground  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  discrimi- 
nations.' " 

It  would  seem  that  this  programme 
might  have  secured  tlic  support  of  a 
majority  in  Congress  and  commanded 
the  assent  of  the  country.  It  insured, 
almost  ineritablj,  to  the  champions 
of  Free  Labor  a  practical  triumph 
in  the  organization  and  future  char- 
acter of  the  vast  territories  recently 
acquired,  while  according  full  scope 
to  that "  Popular  Sovereignty"  where- 
of Gen.  Case,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  other 
Democratic  chiefs,  were  such  resolute 


But  Congress  was  not  disposed  to 
regard  with  favor  any  poHcj  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration; 
while  the  Slave  Power  was  fuHy  de- 
termined, maugre  any  theory  or  pro- 
fession, to  exact  a  partition  of  the 
newly  acquired  territories,  or  a  con- 
sideration for  surrendering  the  al- 
leged tight  to  plant  Slavery  therein. 
There  was  an  Opposition  majority  in 
the  Senate ;  and  the  House,  after  a 
tedious  contest,  wherein  the  especial 
"  Free  Soil"  or  Buffalo  Platform 
members  refused  to  support  either 
Mr.  Winthrop  (Whig),  or  Mr.  Cobb 
(Democrat),  for  the  speakership,  was 
finally  organized  under  the  PluraHty 
rule,  whereby,  after  taking  three 
more  ballots,  the  highest  number  of 
votes  was  to  elect.  This  rule  was 
adopted,"  by  113  Teas  to  106  Nays. 
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after  nearly  tliree  weeks'  fruitless 
balloting,  and  under  it  Howell  Cobb, 
of  Qeoi^a,  was  chosen  Speaker  on 
the  63d  ballot,  receiving  102  votes 
to  99  for  "H'inthrop,  and  20  scattering 
(mainly  on  the  Buffalo  platform),  Mr. 
Cobb '  was  one  of  the  most  determined 
Democratic  advocates  of  Slavery  Ex- 
tension, and  constituted  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  accordingly. 

Gen.  B.  Eiley,  the  Military  Govern- 
or of  California,  had  issued '"  a  Proc- 
lamation calling  a  Convention  of  the 
People  of,  Cahfornia  to  frame  a  State 
Constitution.  Such  Convention  was 
accordingly  held,  and  formed  a  State 
Constitution  whereby  Slavery  was 
expressly  prohibited.  State  officers 
and  members  of  Congress  (all  Demo- 
crats) were  in  due  course  elected  un- 
der it ;  and  Gen.  Taylor  communi- 
cated "  the  Constitution  to  Congress, 
at  whose  doors  the  members  elect 
from  the  new  State  stood  for  many 
ensuing  months  patiently  awaiting 
their  admission  to  seats.  For,  among 
the  various  propositions  introduced  at 
this  session,  looking  to  the  same  end, 
Mr,  Clay  had  already  submitted  "  the 
following  basis  of  a  proposed  Com- 
promise of  all  differences  relating  to 
the  territories  and  to 


"  1.  Seaohed,  That  California,  with  suita- 
ble boundaries  ought,  upon  her  application, 
to  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  this 
Union,  without  the  imposition  by  Congress 
of  any  restriction  in  respect  to  theesclnsion 
or  introduction  of  Slavery  withia  those 
bonudaries. 

"2.  Sesoked,  That,  as  Slavery  doea  not 
exist  by  law,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  intro- 
diced  into  any  of  the  territory  acquired  by 
the  United  States  from  the  Republic  of  Mexi- 
co, it  is  inexpedient  for  Congress  to  provide 
by  law,  either  for  its  introduction  into,  or 
escluaioD  from,  any  part  of  the  stud  terri- 
tory; and  that  appropriate  territorial  gov- 
ernments ought  to  be  established  by  Con- 

'  Since,  a  Confederate  Major-General. 

■"  June  3,  1849.  "  February  13, 1S50. 


gross  in.  all  the  said  territory  not  assigned 
as  within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
State  of  California,  without  the  adoption  of 
any  restriction  or  condition  on  the  subject 
of  Slavery.'^ 

"6.  Eeeohed,  That  it  is  inespedient  to 
abolish.  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whUst  the  institution  continues  to  exist  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  without  the  consent 
of  that  State,  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  the  District,  and  without  just  eoin- 
peneation  to  the  owners  of  Slaves  within 
the  District. 

6.  But  Refohed,  That  it  is  expedient  to 


or  places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  District, 
either  to.  lie  sold  therein  as  merchandise,  or 
to  be  tr.insported  to  other  mai-kets  without 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  7.  Resohed,  That  more  effectual  provi- 
sion ought  to  be  made  by  law,  according  to 
the  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  for  the 
restitution  or  delivefy  of  persons  bound  to 
service  or  labor  in  any  State,  wlio  may  es- 
cape into  any  other  8tate  or  Territory  in 
the  Union.    And, 

'■  8.  Jiesohe'l,  That  Congress  has  no 
power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the  trade  in 
slaves  between  the  slaveholding  States,  but 
that  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  slaves 
brought  from  one  into  another  of  them,  de- 
pends exclusively  upon,  their  own  particular 

The  debate  on  this  proposition  of 
compromise  was  opened  by  Southern 
Democrats,  all  speaking  in  disparage- 
ment of  its  leading  suggestions,  or  in 
scarcely  qualified  opposition  to  the 
whole  scheme.  Mr.  H.  S.  Foote,  of 
Mississippi,  condemned  especially  the 
proposition  "  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
abolish  Slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  as  implying  a  right  in 
Congress  to  legislate  on  that  subject, 
which  he  utterly  denied.  He  con- 
demned stni  more  emphatically  the 
assertion  that  "  Slavery  does  not  now 
exist  by  law  in  the  territories  recent- 
ly acquired  from  Mexico ;"  insisting 
that  the  mere  fact  of  Annexation 
carried  the  Constitution,  with  all  its 
guaranties,  to  all  the  territories  oh- 

'^  January  29,  1350. 

'^  3,  4,  relate  to  Texas  and  her  boundary. 
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tained  by  treaty,  and  Bccured  tlie 
privilege  to  any  "  Southern  slave- 
holder to  enter  anypartof  it,  attend- 
ed by  his  slave  property,  and  to  enjoy 
the  same  therein,  free  from  all  molest- 
ation or  hindrance  whatsoever."  He 
also  condemned  the  resolve  relating 
to  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  contend- 
ing that  "  her  right  to  that  part  of 
!New  Mexico,  lying  east  of  the  Eio 
Grande,  was  full,  complete,  and  unde- 
niable," Br.t  he  did  not  object  to 
abolishing  the  Slave-Trade  in  the 
District,  "provided  it  is  done  in  a 
delicate  and  judicious  mamicr ;"  and 
he  would  consent  to  the  admission 
of  Cahfomia,  "  (Aove  the  line  of  36° 
30',"  "  provided  another  new  Slave 
State  can  be  laid  off  witliin  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  Texas,  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  present  equip onderanee  between 
the  Slave  and  Free  States  of  the 
Union,  and  proiaded  farther,  all  this 
is  done  by  way  of  compromise,  and 
in  m-der  to  save  the  Union — as  dear 
to  me  as  any  man  living."  Mr.  J. 
M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  thongh  anx- 
ious to  do  Lis  utmost  for  "  adjusting 
these  unhappy  differences,"  still 
more  pointedly  dissented  from  Mr. 
Clay's  scheme.     He  said : 

"  Sir,  BO  far  &9  I  have  read  these  resolu- 
tions, there  is  hut  one  proposition  to  which 
I  can  give  a  hearty  assent,  and  that  is  the 
tesolution  -which  proposes  to  organize  teri- 
toriai  governments  at  once  in  these  territo- 
ries, withont  a  declaration,  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  to  their  domestic  institutions. 
Bnt  there  is  another  which  I  deeply  regret 
to  see  introduced  into  this  Senate,  hy  a 
Senator  from  a  Slaveholding  State ;  it  is 
that  which  assumes  that  Slavery  does  not 
now  exist  hy  law  in  those  countries.  I  nn- 
deratand  one  of  these  proportions  to  de- 
clare that,  hy  law.  Slavery  is  now  abolished 
in  New  Mesico  and  California.  That  was 
the  very  proposition  advanced  hy  the  non- 
elaveholding  States  at  the  last  Session; 
combated  and  disproved,  as  I  thought,  hy 


gentlemen  from  the  Slaveholding  States, 
and  which  the  Compromise  hill "  was  fram- 
ed to  test.  So  far,  I  regarded  the  question 
of  law  as  disposed  of;  and  it  was  very 
clearly  and  satisfactoi-iiy  shown  to  be 
against  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  of  Eentuoky.  If  the  contrary  is 
true,  I  presume  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  declare  that,  if  a  law  is  now  valid  in 
the  territories  aholishing  Slavery,  it  could 
not  he  introduced  there,  even  if  a  law  was 
passed  creating  the  institution,  or  repealing 
the  statutes  akeady  existing — a  doctrine 
never  assent«d  to,  so  far  as  I  know,  until 
now,  hy  any  Senator  representing  one  of 
the  slaveholding  States.  Sir,  I  hold  the 
very  opposite,  and  with  such  confidence, 
that,  in  the  last  Congress,  I  was  willmg, 
and  did  vote  for  a  bill  to  test  this  question 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  Tet  this  resolution 
assumes  the  other  doctrine  to  be  true,  and 
our  assent  is  challenged  to  it  as  a  proposi- 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
with  equal  energy,  objected  to  so 
much  of  Mr.  Clay's  propositions  as  re- 
late to  the  boundary  of  Texas,  to  the 
Slave-Trade  in  the  Federal  District, 
and  to  the  concession  that  Slavery 
does  not  exist  by  law  in  the  newly 
acquired  territories.     He  added: 

"But,  Sir,  we  are  called  upon  to  reoMve 
this  as  a  measure  of  compromise  I  As  a 
measure  in  which  we  of  the  minority  are  to 
receive  something.  A  measure  of  com- 
promise! I  look  upon  it  as  but  a  modest 
mode  of  taking  that,  the  claim  to  which  has 
been  more  boldly  asserted  by  others ;  and, 
that  I  may  be  understood  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  my  position  may  go  forth  to 
th^e  country  in  the  same  columns  that  con- 
vey the  sentiments  of  the  Senator  from 
Zentucky,  I  here  assert,  that  never  will  I 
take  less  than  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line  extending  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with 
the  specific  recognition  of  the  right  to  hold 
Slaves  in  the  territory  below  that  line ;  and 
that,  before  such  territories  are  admitted  , 
into  the  Union  as  States,  slaves  may  b,e 
taken  there  from  any  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  option  of  the  owners.  I  can  never 
consent  to  give  additional  power  to  a  ma- 
jority to  commit  further  aggressions  upon 
the  minority  in  this  Union;  and  I  will 
never  consent  to  any  proposition  which  will 
have  such  a  tendency,  -without  a  full  gaar- 


I'That  of  Ux.  Clayton— laid  on  the  table  4*f  the  House,  c 
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atitce  or  counteracting  measure  is  connected 
with  it." 

Jlr.  Clay,  in  reply  to  Mr,  Davis, 

spoke  as  followB : 

"I  am  esttemely  sorry  to  hear  tie  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  saj  that  he  reqaires, 
first,  the  esteosion  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line  to  the  Pacific ;  a,nd,  also,  that 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  tliat,  but  requires,  if 
I  understand  him  cori'ectly,  a  positive  pro- 
vision for  the  admission  of  Slavery  aonth  of 
that  line.  And  now,  Sir,  coming  from  3 
Siave  State,  as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to  myself  I 
owe  it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to  the  auhject,  to 
state  ihat  no  earthly  power  could  induce 
me  to  Tote  for  a  specific  measure  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Slavery  where  it  had  not  he- 
fore  existed,  either  south  or  north  of  that 
line.  Coining,  as  I  do,  from  a  Slave  State, 
it  is  my  solemn,  deliberate,  and  well-matured 
determination,  that  no  power — no  earthly 
power — shall  compel  me  to  vote  for  the 
positive  introduction  of  Slavery,  either 
soath  or  north  of  that  Hne.  Sir,  whOe  you 
reproiich,  and  justiy,  too,  o&r  British  ances- 
tors, for  the  introdaction  of  this  institution 
upon  the  continent  of  America,  I  am,  for 
one,  unwilling  that  the    posterity   of   the 

E resent  inhabitants  of  California  and  New 
lesico  shall  reproach  us  for  doing  just 
what  we  reproach  Great  Britdn  for  doing 
to  us.  If  tie  citizens  of  those  territories 
choose  to  establish  Slavery,  I  am  for  ad- 
mitting them  with  such  provisions  in  their 
Constitutions;  but  then  it  will  be  theirown 
work,  and  not  ours;  and  their  posterity 
will  have  to  reproach  them,  and  not  us,  for 
forming  Constitutions  allowing  the  institu- 
tion of  Slavery  to  esist  among  them.  These 
are  my  views,  Sir ;  and  I  choose  to  express 
them ;  and  I  care  not  how  extensively  and 
universally  they  are  known.  The  houoi^- 
bie  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Mason)  has 
expressed  his  opinion  that  Slavery  exists  in 
these  territories ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
opinion  is  sincerely  and  honestly  entertained 
by  Jiim ;  and  I  would  say,  with  equal  sin- 
cerity and  honesty,  that  I  believe  that 
Slavery  nowhere  exists  within  any  portion 
of  the  territory  acquired  by  us  from  Mexico. 
He  holds  a  directly  contrary  opinion  to 
mine,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do ;  and 
we  will  not  quarrel  about  that  difference  of 
opinion." 

Messrs.  "William  E.  King,  of  Ala- 
bama, Downs,  of  Louisiana  J  and 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  swelled 
the  chorus  of  denunciation.     They 


could  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Clay's 
proposition  that  looked  like  compro- 
mise ;  nothing  hut  concession  and 
surrender  of  all  the  rights  of  the 
South  in  the  territories.  In  their 
view,  it  was  only  a  skillful  and 
plausible  device  for  reconciling  the 
South  to  the  sacrifice  of  its  rights, 
and  to  a  concession  of  all  the  new 
territories  to  Free  Labor.  They 
were,  therefore,  utterly  averse  to  it. 

The  most  remarkable  speech  eli- 
cited by  these  resolves  was  that  of 
Mr.  Webster,"  wherein  he  took 
ground  against  the  Abolitionists; 
against  the  assumed  Eight  of  Instruc- 
tion ;  against  further  legislation  pro- 
hibitory of  Slavery  in  the  Territories ; 
against  Secession  or  Disunion ; 
against  whatever  seemed  calculated 
to  produce  irritation  or  alienation 
between  the  IS^orth  and  the  South ; 
and  in  favor  of  liberal  grants  by 
Congress  in  aid  of  the  colonization 
by  Slave  States  of  their  free  colored 
population.  His  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing any  prohibitive  legislation  with 
regard  to  Slavery  in  the  new  ter- 
ritories were  set  forth  as  follows : 

"  How,  as  to  California  flud  New  Mexico, 
I  hold  Slavery  to  be  excluded  from  those 
territories  by  a  law  even  superior  to  that 
which  admits  and  sanctions  it  in  Texas.  I 
mean  the  law  of . nature, -rif  physical  geogra- 
phy, the  law  of  the  formation  of  the  earth. 
That  law  settles  forever,  with  a  strength 
beyond  all  terms  of  hnman  enactment,  mat 
Slavery  cannot  exist  in  California  or  New 
Mexico,  Understand  me,  Sir ;  I  mean 
Slavery  as  we  regard  it;  the  Slavery  of  the 
colored  race  as  it  exists  in  the  Sonthem 
States,  I  shall  not  discuss  the  point,  but 
leave  it  to  the  learned  gentlemen  who  have 
undertaken  to  discuss  it;  but  I  suppsso 
there  is  no  Slavery  of  that  description  in 
California  now.  I  understand  that  peonUm, 
a  sort  of  penal  servitude,  exists  there,  or 
rather  a  sort  of  voluntary  sale  of  a  man  and 
his  offspring  for  debt — an  arrangement  of  a 
peculiar  nature  known  to  the  Jaw  of  Mexico. 
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But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  ia  aa  im- 
possible that  African  Slayery,  aa  we  see  it 
among  us,  siiould  find  ita  way,  or  be  intro- 
dnoed,  into  California  and  New  Mexico,  as 
any  other  natural  irapossibijity.'  California 
and  New  Mexico  are  Asiatic  in  theii-  forma- 
tion and  scenery.  They  are  compoaed  of 
7ast  ridges  of  mountains,  of  great  hight, 
with  broken  ridges  and  deep  valleys.  The 
sides  of  these  mountains  are  entirely  barren ; 
their  tops  capped  by  perennial  suow.  There 
may  be  in  Cahfornia,  now  made  free  by  its 
constitution,  and  no  doubt  there  are,  some 
tracts  of  valuable  land.  But  it  ia  not  so  in 
New  Jilexico,  Pray,  what  is  the  evidence 
which  every  gentleman  must  have  obtained 
on  this  subject,  from  information  sought  by 
himself  or  communicated  by  others)  I 
have  inquired  and  read  all  I  could  find,  in 
order  to  acquire  information  on  this  import- 
ant subject.  What  is  tliere  in  New  Mesico 
that  conld,  by  any  possibility,  induce  any 
body  to  go  there  with  slaves!  There  are 
some  narrow  strips  of  tillable  land  on  the 
borders  of  the  rivers;  but  the  rivers  them- 
selves dry  np  before  midsummer  is  gone. 
All  that  the  people  can  do  in  that  region  is 
to  raise  some  little  articles,  some  little  wheat 
for  their  tt^tiltas,  and  that  by  irrigation. 
And  who  expects  to  see  a  hundred  black 
men  cultivating  tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  rice, 
or  anytiiing  else,  on  lands  in  New  Mesico 
made  feri^ile  only  by  irrigation  ? 

"  I  look  upon  it,  therefore,  aa  a  fixed  fact, 
to  nse  the  current  expression  of  the  day, 
that  both  California  and  New  Mexico  are 
destined  to  be  free,  so  far  as  they  are  set- 
tle at  all;  which  I  believe,  in  regard  to 
Now  Mesico,  will  be  but  partially  for  a 
great  length  of  time ;  free  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  things  ordained  by  the  Power  above 
ns.  I  have,  therefore,  to  say,  in  this  respect 
also,  that  this  country  is  fised  for  freedom, 
to  as  many  persons  as  shall  ever  live  in  it, 
by  a  less  repealable  law  than  that  which 
attaches  to  the  holding  of  slaves  in  Tesas ; 
and  I  will  say  further,  that,  if  a  resolution 
or  a  bill  were  now  before  us  to  provide  a 
Territorial  government  for  New  Mesico,  I 
would  not  vote  to  put  any  prohibition  into 
it  whatever.  Such  a  prohibition  would  be 
idle,  as  it  respects  any  effect  it  woidd  have 
upon  the  Territory ;  and  I  would  not  take 
pains  uselessly  to  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of 
nature,  nor  to  rSenact  the  will  of  God.  I 
would  put  in  no  Wilmot  Proviso  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  a  taunt  or  a  reproach.  I 
would  put  into  it  no  evidence  of  the  votes 
of  superior  power,  exercised  for  no  purpose 
out  to  mound  tlie  pride,  whether  a  just  and 
rational  pride,  or  an  irrational  pride,  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States.  1  have  no 
each  object,  no  such  purpose.  They  would 
think  it  a  taunt,  an  indignity ;  they  would 


think  it  to  be  an  act  taking  away  from  them 
what  they  regard  as  a  proper  equality  of 
privilege.  Whether  they  expect  to  realize 
any  benefit  from  it  or  not,  they  would  think 
it  at  least  a  plmn  theoretic  wrong;  that 
something  more  or  less  derogatory  to  their 
character  and  their  rights  had  taken  place. 
I  propose  to  inflict  no  such  wound  upon 
any  body,  unless  something  essentially  im- 
portant to  the  country,  and  efficient  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty  and  freedom,  is  to  be 
efi'ect«d.  I  repeat,  therefore,  Sir,  and,  ns  I 
do  not  propose  to  address  the  Senate  often 
upon  this  subject,  I  repeat  it  because  I  wish 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that,  for  the 
reasons  staled,  if  a  proposition  were  now 
here  to  establish  a  government  for  New 
Me.iioo,  and  if  it  was  moved  to  insert  a  pro- 
vision for  the  prohibition  of  Slavery,  I 
would  not  vote  for  it. 

"Sir,  if  we  were  now  making  a  govern- 
ment for  New  Mexico,  and  any  body  should 
propose  a  Wilmot  Proi^s",  I  should  treat  it 
exactly  as  Mr.  i'olk  treated  that  provision 
for  excluding  Slavery  from  Oregon.  Mr. 
Polk  was  known  to  be,  in  opinion,  decidedly 
averee  to  the  Wihnot  Proviso;  bnt  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  estabUshing  a  government 
for  the  territory  of  Or^on.  The  Proviso 
was  in  the  bill ;  but  he  knew  it  would  be 
entirely  nugatory,  since  it  took  away  no 
right,  no  describable,  no  tangible,  no  appre- 
ciable right  of  the  South;  he  said  he  would 
sign  the  bill  for  the  sake  of  enacting  a  law  to 
form  a  government  in  that  Territory,  and_  let 
that  entirely  useless,  and,  in  that  connection, 
entirely  senseless,  proviso  remain.  Sir,  we 
hear  occasionally  of  the  Annexation  of  Cana- 
da; and,  if  there  be  any  man,  any  of  tha 
Northern  Democracy,  or  any  one  of  the  Free 
Soil  party,  who  supposes  it  necessary  to  insert 
a  Wilmot  Proviso  in  a  territorial  government 
for  New  Mexico,  that  man  would,  of  course, 
be  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  everlasting  spows  of  Canada  from  the  foot 
of  SlavCrj'  by  the  same  overspreading  wing 
of  an  act  of  Congress.  Sir,  wherever  there 
is  a  substantial  good  to  be  done,  wherever 
there  is  a  foot  of  land  to  be  prevented  from 
becoming  slave  territory,  I  am  ready  to  as- 
sert the  principle  of  the  esclnsion  of  Slavery. 
I  am  pledged  to  it  from  the  year  1 837 ;  I  have 
been  pledged  to  it  again  and  again ;  and  I 
will  perform  those  pledges;  but  I  will  not 
do  a  thing  unnecessarily  that  wounds  the 
feelings  of  others,  or  that  does  discredit  to 
my  own  understanding." 

It  seems  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  "Webster's  strength 
should  have  traversed  the  whole 
ground  of  controversy  so  thoroughly 
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in  a  speecli  inevitably  calculated  to 
excite  deep  dissatisfaction  among  the 
great  massof  liis  constituents,  without 
once  considering  or  even  touching  this 
question:  "What  need  exists  for  any 
compromise  ■whatever?"  Admitting 
the  correctness  of  his  views  and  gen- 
eral positions  with  regard  to  Califor- 
nia, Kew  Mexico,  Texas,  etc.,  why 
not  permit  each  subject  demanding 
legislation  to  be  presented'  in  its  order, 


and  all  questions  respecting  it  to  be 
decided  on  their  intrinsic  merits  ?  He, 
of  course,  contended  throughout  that 
his  position  was  unchanged,  tliat  his 
views  were  substantially  those  he  had 
always  held;  yet  the  eagerness  and 
satisfaction  wherewith  his  speech 
was  received  and  reprinted  at 
Eichmond,  Charleston,  New  Or- 
leans, and  throughout  the  South, 
should,  it  seems,  have  convinced 
him,  if  the  disappointment  and  dis- 
pleasure of  his  constituents  did  not, 
that  either  he  had  undergone  a  great 
transformation,  or  nearly  every  one 
else  had.  His  speech,  though  it  con- 
tained little  or  nothing  referring  di- 
rectly to  the  compromise  proposed 
by  Mr.  Clay,  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  favor  of  its  ultimate 
triumph. 

Mr.  Douglas  having  reported"  a 
bill  for  the  admission  of  California 
into  the  Union,  as  also  one  to  estab- 
lish territorial  governments  for  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  Col.  Benton  mov- 
ed "  that  the  previous  orders  be  post- 
poned, and  the  California  bill  taken 
up,  Mr.  Clay  proposed  the  laying  of 
this  motion  on  the  table,  which  was 
carried  by  27  Yeas  to  24  Nays.  The 
Senate  now  proceeded,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  to  constitute 
a  Select  Committee  of  thirteen,  to 

"  March  25,  1850. 


consider  the  questions  raised  by  Mr. 
Clay's  proposition,  and  also  by  re- 
solves submitted  a  month  later  by  Mr. 
Bell,  of  Tennessee ;  and  on  the  19th 
this  Committee  was  elected  by  ballot 


Mr.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  CJiai 


a.  Dickinson,  of  N.  Y, 
Pbelps,  ofVt., 
Bea  of  Tenn., 
Casa,  of  Mich., 
Webster,  of  Maaa., 
Berrien,  of  Ga, 


Cooper,  of  Pa, 
Downs,  of  La., 
King,  of  Ala., 
Maugum,  of  N.  C, 
Mason,  of  Va., 
Bright,  of  In<L 


Mr,  Clay  reported '"  from  said  Com- 
mittee a  recommendation,  substan- 
tially, of  his  original  proposition  of 
compromise,  save  that  he  now  pro- 
vided for  organizing.  Utah  as  a  dis- 
tinct Territory,  His  report  recom- 
mended the  following  bases  of  a 
general  Compromise : 

"1.  The  a<lmi9sion  of  any  new  State  or 
States  formed  out  of  Texas  to  be  postponed 
until  they  shall  hereafter  present  themselves 
la  be  received  into  the  Union,  when  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  Congress  fairly  and  Mthfulhf 
to  execut*  the  compact  with  Texas,  by  ad- 
mitting such  new  State  or  States. 

"2.  The  admission  forthwith  of  Califor- 
nia inte  the  Union,  with  the  boundariea 
which  she  haa  proposed. 

"  3.  The  establishment  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernments, withont  the  Wilunot  Proviso,  for 
Now  Mexico  and  Utah,  embracing  ail  tha 
territory  recently  acquired  from  Mexico,  not 
contained  in  the  bonndariea  of  California, 

*'  4.  Tie  combination  of  these  two  last 
measures  in  the  same  biH. 

"  5.  The  establishment  of  the  western  and 
northern  boundaries  of  Texas,  and  the  excla- 
sion  from  her  jurisdiction  of  sjl  New  Mexico, 
with  the  grant  to  Texas  of  a  pecuniary  equiv- 
alent ;  and  the  section  for  that  purpose  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  bill  admitting  California, 
and  eetablishing  Territorial  Governments  for 
Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

"  0,  More  effectnal  enactments  of  law  to 
secure  the  prompt  delivery  of  persons  bound 
to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  who  escape  into  another  Stete ; 

"  T.  Abstaining  from  abolishing  Slavery, 
but,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  prohibiting  the 
Slave-Trade,  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 
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And  still  tlie  debate  went  on, 
liardlj  interrupted  by  the  death 
(July  10th)  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  the 
accession  of  Vice-President  Fillmore 
to  the  Presidency.  Repeated  efforts 
to  cut  off  from  Cahfornia  all  her 
territory  south  of  36"  30' ;  to  send 
hack  her  constitution  to  a  new  con- 
vention of  her  people,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
made  hy  Southern  ultras,  hut  defeat- 
ed ;  and  finally "  the  bill  to  admit 
California  passed  the  Senate  by  34 
Teas  to  18  Nays — all  Southern— 
and  the  bill  organizing  the  Territo- 
ries of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  as 
proposed,  likewise  passed  two  days 
thereafter :  Yeas  27 ;  Naya  10.  Tlie 
other  measui-es  embraced  in  the  pro- 
position of  compromise  were  in  like 
manner  successively  carried  with  lit- 
tle serious  opposition. 


"When  these  measures  reached  the 
House,  they  encountered  a  spirited 
resistance ;  but  the  bill  organizing 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  was 
added  as  an  amendment  or  "  rider" 
to  the  biU.  defining  the  Northern 
boundary  of  Texas,  and  paying  her 
ten  millions  for  assenting  to  such  de- 
markation.  This  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Linn  Boyd  (Democrat),  of  Kentucky, 
and  prevailed  by  Yeas  107,  Nays 
09.  The  bill,  as  thus  amended, 
was  first  defeated— Yeas  99;  Nays 
107;  but  Mr.  Howard,  of  Texas, 
who  had  voted  in  the  negative,  now 
moved  a  reconsideration,  which 
was  carried — ^Yeas  122;  Nays  84; 
whereupon  the  Previous  Question 
was  seconded — Yeas  115  ;  Nays 
97;  and  the  bil!  passed"  as  amended 
—Yeas  108  ;  Nays  97.  The  Califor- 
nia   bin  was  next"   taken   up   and 


passed— Yeas  150;  Nays  56— (all 
Southern);  and  then  the  Utah  bill 
was  in  like  manner  passed — Yeas  97 ; 
Nays  85 — (mainly  Northern  Pree 
Soil).  The  biUs  providing  more 
effectually  for  the  recovery  of  fugi- 
tive Slaves,  and  abolishing  the  Slave- 
trade  in  the  District,  were  likewise 
passed  by  decided  majorities ;  and 
the  Senate"  concurred  in  the  House 
amendment,  whereby  two  of  its  mea- 
sures had  been  welded  together — 
Yeas  31 ;  Nays  10  (Northern  Free 
Soil).  So  all  the  measures  originally 
included  in  Mr.  Clay's  proposition 
of  compromise  became  laws  of  the 
land. 

The  propelling  force,  whereby 
these  acts  were  pushed  through  Con- 
gr^s,  in  defiance  of  the  original  con- 
victions of  a  majority  of  its  members, 
or  at- least  the  lubricating  oil  where- 
with the  ways  were  rendered  passa- 
ble, was  contained  in  that  article 
of  the  bin  proposing  to  the  State 
of  Texas  the  establishment  of  her 
Northern  boundary,  which  reads : 

"Ftmrf?!.  The  United  States,  itt  conaider- 
ation  of  said  establishment  of  boundaries, 
cession  of  clMms  to  territory,  and  relin- 
quishment of  claima,  -will  pay  to  the  State 
of  Tesas  the  sian  of  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
in  a  stock  bearing  five  per  cent,  interest, 
and  redeemable  at  the  end  of  fourteen  yeara ; 
the  interest  payable  half-yearly,  at  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  United  States." 

By  this  article,  the  public  debt  of 
Texas,  previously  worth  in  market 
but  some  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent, 
of  its  face,  was  suddenly  raised  near- 
ly or  quite  to  par,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  its  holders — ^many  of  them 
members  of  Congress,  or  their  very 
intimate  friends.     Corruption,  thinly 


"  August  13lh. 


"  September  Sth. 
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disf^ised,  haunted  the  purlieus  and 
Btalted  througtthe  haUa  of  the  Capi- 
tol ;  and  numbers,  hitherto  in  needy 
circumstances,  suddenly  found  them- 
selves rich.  The  great  majority,  of 
course,  were  impervious  to  such  in- 
fluences ;  but  the  controlling  and 
controllable  minority  were  not.  This 
■was  probably  the  first  instance  in 
which  measures  of  vital  conBec[uence 
to  the  country  were  carried  or  de- 
feated in  Congress  under  the  direct 
spur  of  pecuniary  interest. 


Political  compromises,  though 
they  have  been  rendered  misavory 
by  abuse,  are  a  necessary  incident  of 
mixed  or  balanced  governments — 
that  is,  of  all  but  eimple,  unchecked 
despotisms.  "WTierever  liberty  exists, 
there  diversities  of  judgment  will  be 
developed ;  and,  unless  one  will  domi- 
nates over  all  others,  a  practical 
mean  between  widely  differing  eon- 
Tictions  must  sometimes  be 
If,  for  example,  a  legislature 
posed  of  two  distinct  bodies  or  houses, 
and  they  differ,  as  they  occasionally 
will,  with  regard  to  the  propriety  or 
the  amount  of  an  appropriation  re- 
quired for  a  certain  purpose,  and 
neither  is  disposed  to  give  way,  a 
partial  concession  on  either  hand  is 
often  the  most  feasible  mode  of  prac- 
tical adjustment.  Where  the  object 
contemplated  is  novel,  or  non-essen- 
tial to  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
public  service — such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  railroad,  canal,  or  other 
public  work — the  repugnance  of 
either  house  should  suffice  entirely 
to  defeat,  or,  at  least,  to  postpone  it ; 
for  neither  branch  has  a  right  to  ex- 
act from  the  other  conformity  with 
its  views  on  a  disputed  point  as  the 
price  of  its  own  concurrence  in  mea- 
14 


sures  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Government.  The  attempt,  there- 
fore, of  the  Senate  of  !February- 
March,  1849,  to  dictate  to  the  House, 
"  You  shall  consent  to  such  an  or- 
ganization of  the  territories  as  we 
prescribe,  or  we  will  defeat  the  Civil 
Appropriation  bill,  and  thus  derange, 
if  not  arrest,  the  most  vital  machin- 
ery of  the  Government,"  was  utterly 
nnjuatiflable.  Yet  this  should  not 
bhnd  us  to  the  fact  that  differences 
of  opinion  are  at  times  developed  on 
questions  of  decided  moment,  where 
the  rights  of  each  party  are  equal, 
and  where  an  ultimate  concurrence 
in  one  common  line  of  action  is  es- 
sential. Without  some  deference  to 
adverse  convictions,  no  confederation 
of  the  insurgent  colonies  was  attain- 
able—no Union  of  the  States  could 
have  been  effected.  And  where  the 
Executive  is,  by  according  him  the 
veto,  clothed  with  a  limited  power 
over  the  making  of  laws,  it  is  inevi- 
table that  some  deference  to  his 
views,  his  convictions,  should  be 
evinced  by  those  who  fashion  and 
mature  those  laws.  Under  this  as- 
pect, compromise  in  government  is 
sometimes  indispensable  and  lauda- 
ble. 

But  what  is  known  in  State  legis- 
lation as  h^-roUmg  is  quite  another 
matter.  A.  has  a  bill,  which  he  is 
intent  on  passing,  but  which  has  no 
intrinsic  worth  that  commends  it  to 
his  fellow-members.  But  B.,  C,  U., 
and  the  residue  of  the  alphabet,  have 
each  his  "  Httle  bill ;"  not,  perhaps, 
specially  obnoxious  or  objectionable, 
but  such  as  could  not  be  paSsed  on 
its  naked  merits.  All  alike  must 
fail,  unless  carried  by  that  reciproci- 
ty of  support  suggested  by  their  com- 
mon need  and  peril.  An  understand- 
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ing  is  effected  "between  their  several 
backers,  so  that  A.  votes  for  the  bilb 
of  B.,  0.,  D.,  etc.,  as  the  indispensable 
means  of  securing  the  passage  of  his 
own  darling ;  and  thi^  a  whole  litter 
of  bills  become  laws,  whereof  no  sin- 
gle one  was  demanded  by  the  public 
interest,  or  could  have  passed  without 
the  aid  of  others  as  unworthy  as  it- 
self- Such  is  substantially  the  pro- 
cess whereby  our  statute-books  are 
loaded  with  acts  which  subserve  no 
end  but  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  few, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rights  or  the 
interests  of  the  many. 

It  was  entirely  proper  that  Con- 
gress should  provide  at  once  for  the 
temporary  government  of  all  the  ter- 
ritories newly  acquired  from  Mex- 
ico ;  and  there  was  no  radical  objec- 
tion to  doing  this  in  one  bill,  if  that 
should  seem  advisable.  As  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  definite  boundary  be- 
tween New  Mexico  and  Texas  was 
essential  to  the  tranquillity  and 
security  of  the  Territory,  that  object 
might  fairly  be  contemplated  in  the 
act   providing    a    civil    government 


therefor.  But  why  Texas  should  be 
paid  Ten  Millions  of  dollars  for  relin- 
quishing her  pretensions  to  territory 
never  possessed  by,  nor  belonging  to, 
her— tei-ritory  which  had  been  first 
acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  forces 
and  then  bought  of  her  by  the  mon- 
ey of  the  Union  —  is  not  obvious ; 
andwhythispayment,  if  made  at  all, 
should  be  a  make- weight  in  a  bargain 
covering  a  variety  of  arrangements 
with  which  it  had  no  proper  cMinec- 
tion,  is  still  less  explicable.  And 
when,  on  the  back  of  this,  was  piled 
an  act  to  provide  new  facilities  for 
slave-catching  in  the  Free  States,  os- 
tensibly balanced  by  another  which 
required  the  slave-traders  of  "Wash-, 
ington  to  remove  their  jails  and  auc- 
tion-rooms across  the  Potomac  to  that 
dull  old  dwarf  of  a  city  which  had  re- 
cently been  retroceded  to  Vfrginia,  as 
if  on  purpose  to  facilitate  this  arrange- 
ment, the  net  product  was  a  corrupt 
monstrosity  in  legislation  and  morals 
which  even  the  great  name  of  Henry 
Clay  ehonld  not  shield  from  1 
opprobriuin. 


XVI. 
THE    EEA  OF    SLAVE-H"[TNTING. 


But,  whatever  theoretic  or  practi- 
cal objections  may  be  justly  made  to 
the  Compromise  of  1860,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  accepted  and  rati- 
fied by  a  greatmajority  of  the  Ameri- 
can People,  whether  in  the  North  or  in 
the  South.  They  were  intent  on  busi- 
ness—  then  remarkably  prosperous 
—on  planting,  building,  trading,  and 
getting  gain— and  they  hailed  with 


general  joy  the  announcement  that 
all  the  differences  between  the  diverse 
'  sections'  had  been  adjusted  and  se^ 
tied.  The  terms  of  settlement  were, 
to  that  majority,  of  quite  subordinate 
consequence ;  they  wanted  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  were  nowise  inclined 
to  cut  each  other's  throats  and  bum 
each  other's  houses  in  a  quarrel  con- 
cerning (as  they  regarded  it)  only  the 
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status  of  negroes.  The  Compromise 
had  taken  no  money  from  their  pock- 
ets ;  it  had  imposed  upon  them  no 
pecuniary  burdens ;  it  had  exposed 
them  to  no  personal  and  palpable 
dangers :  it  had  rather  repelled  the 
gaunt  specter  of  Civil  War  and  Dis- 
union (habitually  conjured  up  when 
Slavery  had  a  point  to  carry),  and 
increased  the  facilities  for  making 
money,  while  opening  a  boundless 
Tista  of  National  greatness,  security, 
and  internal  harmony.  Especially 
by  the  trading  class,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  dwellers  in  seaboard 
cities,  was  this  view  cherished  with 
intense,  intolerant  vehemence. 

The  Compromise  had  been  violent- 
ly opposed,  alike  from  the  South 
and  from  the  Korth — of  course,  on 
opposite  grounds.  The  "  Fire-Eat- 
ers,"  or  disciples  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
regarded  it  as  surrendering  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  was  in  dispute— 
the  newly  acquired  territories  —  to 
the  North,  while  amusing  the  South 
with  a  mere  shadow  of  triumph  in 
the  waiver  of  any  positive,  peremp- 
tory exclusion  of  Slavery  therefrom. 
They  resolved  not  to  submit  to  it,  but 
to  rouse  tlieir  section  at  first  to  the- 
oretical, ultimately  to  forcible,  resist- 
ance. To  this  end,  a  direct  issue  was 
made  against  the  Compromise  in  Mis- 
sfesippi — next  to  South  Carolina,  the 
most  intensely  Pro-Slavery  State  in 
the  Union— by  nominating  a  "  State 
Rights"  ticket,  headed  by  Jefferson 
Davis  for  Governor — Mr.  Davis  hav- 
ing opposed  the  Compromise  in  the 
Senate  with  determined  pertinacity. 
His  adversaries  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  nominated  a  "  Union" 
ticket  in  opposition,  headed  by  Hen- 

'  Foole,  38,738;  Davis,  27,728. 

'  For    Cooperation,   25,098 1     for  SecesBioa, 


ry  S.  Foote  for  Governor — Mr.  Foote, 
as  Mr,  Davis's  colleague,  though  he 
demurred  to  Mr,  Clay's  programme 
at  the  outset,  having  supported  the 
Compromise  to  the  extent  of  his  abil- 
ity. The  election  occurred  early  in 
November,  1851;  when  the  "Union" 
party  won  a  complete  triumph — the 
vote  being  the  largest  ever  yet  polled, 
and  Mr,  Foote  elected  by  over  1,000 ' 
majority.  The  rest  of  the  "  Union" 
State  ticket,  with  a  strongly  "  Union" 
Legislature,  succeeded  by  still  larger 
majorities.  Alabama,  likewise,  chose 
a  "  Union"  Legislature,  and  a  "  Uni- 
on" majority  of  Congressmen.  Loui- 
siana, this  year,  elected  a  "  Whig" 
Auditor  and  Legislature  —  meaning 
much  the  same  thing.  And  even 
South  Carolina — having  been  sum- 
moned by  her  chieftains  {Mr.  Cal- 
houn being  now  dead)  to  elect  a 
Convention,  whereby  her  course  in 
the  exigency  should  be  determined — 
gave  a  "Cooperation"  majority  of 
over  7,000  on  the  popular'  vote, 
electing  114  "  Cooperationists"  to  54 
unqualified  "  Secessionists,"  In  oth- 
er words,  she  voted  not  to  attempt 
Secession  without  the  concurrence 
and  support  of  her  Southern  sistera — ■ 
this  being  the  shape  wherein  she  could, 
with  least  sacrifice  o^  pride  or  consis- 
tency, indicate  her  disposition  not  to 
rush  madly  upon  the  perils  of  Dis- 
union and  Civil  War,  Thus  the  tri- 
umph of  #ie  Compromise  in  tlie  Slave 
States  was  complete ;  for  it  was  felt 
to  be  preposterous  to  make  the  issue 
in  any  other  States  if  it  could  not  be 
upheld  in  these. 

In  the  North,  likewise,  the  acqui- 
escence in  the  Compromise  was  gen- 
eral and  decisive ;   though  here,  too, 

17,79e.  These  totals  are  obtained  by  addbg  ap 
the  Yotea  for  delegates  in  the  aeveraJ  "parishes." 
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Bome  of  its  cardinal  provisior^  pro- 
voked strenuous  opposition.  The 
new  Fugitive  Slave  Law  proved 
especially  obnoxious,  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  to  a  large  and 
earnest  minority.  It  bad  been  ori- 
ginally drafted  by  Senator  Mason, 
of  Tirginia — a  man  conapicuously 
charged  with  that  pro-Slavery  venom 
which  has  since  made  him  a  leading 
Rebel — and  who  had  already  signal- 
ized himself  by  bis  efforts  to  render 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union  impos- 
sible on  any  other  terms  than  those 
of  the  most  utter  and  abject  devotion, 
on  the  part  of  the  North,  to  the  most 
extreme  Pro-Slavery  aspirations  and 
policy  of  the  South.  He  opposed,  as 
wehave  seen,  Mr.  Clay's  programme  of 
compromise,  as  entirely  too  favorable 
to  the  North ;  he  bad  been  among 
the  foremost  of  the  Southern  ultras 
in  defeating  that  programme  in  its 
primitive  shape;  and  he  had  stub- 
bornly resisted  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  Free  State,  unless  and 
until  paid  for  by  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  North.  Yet  his  draft  of 
a  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  adopted 
by  the  great  Compromise  Committee, 
and  ultimately  rushed  through  the 
two  Houses  with  little  consideration 
and  less  scnrtiny.  When  it  was 
reached  in  its  order  in  the  lower, 
Judge  James  Thompson'  obtained 
the  tloor' — doubtless  by  prearrange- 
ment  with  Speaker  Cobb — and  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  measure  as  just  and 
necessary,  closing  his  remarks  by  a 
demand  of  the  Previous  Question. 
This  was  sustained  by  a  majority; 
and  the  bUl— with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions on  its  head,  and  without  afford- 
ing any  opportunity  for  amendnient — 


was  ordered  to  a  tbii-d  reading  by 
109  Yeas  to  15  Nays — every  member 
trom  a  Slave  State  who  voted  at  all, 
voting  Yea,  with  38  Demoerata  and 
3  =  "Whigs  from  Free  States.  From 
the  Free  States  33,  from  the  Slave 
States  15  members  were  absent,  or 
withheld  their  votes ;  and,  as  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  stood  27  for  to  12 
against  it,  with  21  absent,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  it  passed  either  House 
by  the  votes  of  a  decided  minority 
of  the  members  thereof.  Stili,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that,  had  every 
member  been  present  and  voted,  it 
would  have  been  defeated. 

This  measure,  so  inconsiderately 
adopted,  was  specially  objectionable 
to  the  humaner  instincts  of  the  Free 
States  in  these  particulars  : 

1.  It  directed  and  provided  for  the 
surrender  to  the  claimant  of  each 
alleged  fugitive  from  Slavery  with- 
out allowing  such  alleged  fugitive  a 
trial  by  jury;  though  the  Federal 
Constitution '  expressly  provides  that 

"  In  suits  at  commcm  law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twent7 
dollars,'  the  rigM  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
preserved ;" 

So  that,  while  any  person,  of  whom 
damages  are  claimed  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  dollars,  is  entitled  to  a 
trial  of  ihe  issue  by  jury,  he  whose 
hberty,  or  whose  wife  and  children, 
are  in  jeopardy,  is  especially  denied 
that  right  by  this  act.  He  may  he 
entirely  and  unimpeachably  white — 
for  this  act  knows  nothing  of  color ; 
be  may  be  the  Governor  of  a  State, 
the  Bishop  of  a  great  Church ;  he 
may  be  General-in-Chief  of  the  arm- 
ies of  the  Union,  engaged  in  a  mo- 
mentous war ;  but,  if  any  one  choosra 


'  Democrat,  of  Erie,  Pa.       *  September,  lath,     Taylor,    Ohio,    Edward    W.   MeGaughey,    lit 
>  Samuel  A.   Eliot,   Massachusetts,   John   L,     dkna,  '  Amendments — Artiele  VII. 
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to  ewear  that  be  is  a  slave  who  has 
escaped  from  his  owner's  service, 
he  cannot  require  a  trial  by  jury 
of  the  issue  so  raised,  although 
the  judge  or  commissioner  before 
whom  the  claimant  sees  fit  to  bring 
hi  in  may  be  in  league  with  that 
claimant  to  get  him  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  and  into  the  power 
of  his  deadly  enemies.  And  it  is 
specially  provided  by  this  act'  that 

"In  no  trial  or  tearing  under  this  act 
shall  the  testimony  of  suck  alleged  fugitive 
be  admitted  in  evideooe." 

2.  It  did  not  even  allow  him  a 
hearing  before  a  judge ;  but  author- 
ized the  captor  to  take  him  at  once 
before  any  commissioner  appointed 
to  take  depositions,  etc.,  by  a  Judge 
of  the  Federal  Courts,  who  was 
clothed  by  this  act  with  plenary 
power  in  the  premises;  on  whose 
rendition  and  certificate  he  might 
be  hurried  off  at  once  into  Slavery, 
without  stay  or  appeal. 

3.  Said  commissioner  was  to  re- 
ceive SIO  for  his  services  in  case  he 
directed  the  surrender  of  the  alleged 
fugitive,  but  only  $5  in  case  he,  for 
any  cause,  decided  against  the  claim- 
ant. The  act  thus,  in  effect,  offered 
him  a  bribe  to  decide  against  the 
person  charged  with  owing  "  service 
or  labor."  * 

4.  The  persons  charged  with  the 
duty  of  arresting  the  alleged  fugitives 
were,  in  every  instance,  authorized 
and  empowered  by  the  act  to  "  sum- 
mon and  call  to  their  aid  the  by- 
standers, or  posse  eorrdtatus  of  the 
proper  county,"  to  aid  them  in  their 
work ;   "  and   all   good  citizens  are 


^  Tlie  reason,  or,  at  least,  the  eicuse,  offered 
for  this,  imported  that  the  labor  of  making  out 
flie  necessary  papers  was  greater  in  ease  of  a 
rendiUon  than  in  &s  alternative. 


hereby  commanded  to  aid  and  assist 
in  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution 
of  this  law," 

Mr.  John  Van  Buren,  in  a  letter' 
to  a  Massachusetts  Convention  of 
opponents  of  this  law,  while  admit- 
ting the  right  to  reclaim  and  the 
duty  of  surrendering  fugitives  from 
Slavery,  condemned  the  enactment 
in  all  its  more  important  features : 
first,  as  an  assumption  by  Congress 
of  a  duty  properly  devolving  on  the 
States,"  and  to  be  rightfully  executed 
by  State  laws,  tribunals,  and  function- 
aries. The  demurrer  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  decided  "  adversely 
to  this  position  was  met  by  Mr.  Van 
Euren  as  foUows : 

"  By  this  decision,  judges  in  determining 
the  question  of  authority  would  probably 
be  concluded.  But,  in  a  popular  discnssion 
of  the  propriety  of  a  law,  with  a  view  to  its 
repeal  or  modification,  I  suppose  we  are  at 
liberty  to  believe  in  opposition  to  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Oourt.  Even  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  deny  its  au- 
thoritv  to  bind  them.  The  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Law 
was  constitutional,  and  Matthew  Lyon  was 
imprisoned  nnder  it.  The  President,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  decided  that  it  was  not,  and  par- 
doned Mr.  Lyon.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  Congress  could  constitntJODally 
charter  a  Bank  of  tie  United  States,  and 
that  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  doing  so 
were  to  be  Judged  by  Congress.  The 
President,  Gen.  Jackson,  decided  that  snch 
an  act  was  nnconstitntiqnal,  and  vetoed  it. 
With,  these  examples  before  me,  I  feel  au- 
thorized to  express  the  opinion  which  I 
entertain,  that  the  Tugitive  Slave  Act  is 
unconstitutional,  because  Congress  has  no 
power  to  legislate  npon  the  subject." 


"With  regard  to  the  denial  by  this 
act  of  all  semblance  of  a  jury  trial  to 
persons  claimed  under  it  as  fugitive 
slaves,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  equally 

'  Dated  New  York,  April  4,  1851. 

i»  This  view  was  also  taken  by  many  South' 
rons  of  the  "State  Eights"  school,  especiaUyby 
several  eminent  South  Carolinians. 

u  In  the  case  of  Prigg  against  Ppnnsyivania. 
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decided  and  forcible,  as  is  evinced  by 
these  furtlier  extracts  from  his  letter : 
"  But,  to  ttoae  who  regard  the  decision  of 
the  Biipreme  Court  as  conclusive,  it  is  im- 
portaDt  to  consider  other  objections  to  the 
act.  Conceding  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  npon  this  snbjeotj  I  think  the  act 
in.  question  is  nnconstitutional,  because  it 
does  not  give  the  person  seized  a  trial  by 
jury  at  the  place  where  he  is  so  seized,  and 
before  he  is  pat  in  the  custody  of  the  claim- 
ant, with  a  warrant  to  transport  him.  *  *  * 
"In  ray  judgment,  the  claim  of  service 
secured  by  the  Constitution,  if  it  requires  a 
law  to  enforce  it,  and  if  Congress  can  pass 
Buch  a  law,  can  only  be  provided  for  by  an 
act  which  secures  the  trial  of  a  question  in 
a  regular  suit  before  a  jury.  The  seventh 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides 
that,  '  in  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
preserved,'  ete.  This  amendment,  as  well 
as  the  fifth,  which  declares  that  'no  person 
shall  he  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  proper- 
ty, without  due  process  of  law,'  grew  out 
of  the  opposition  manifested  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  because  it  did  not,  in 
terms,  provide  for  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases.  It  is  needless  to  remind  an  American 
of  the  anxiety  with  which  this  institntion 
has  been  watched.  It  is  well  described  by 
"Mi.  Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  Parsons  -ce. 
Bedford,  3  Peters,  448.  Justice  Story  also 
explains  what  is  meant  by  'a  suit  at  com- 
mon law,'  in  the  section  quoted.  It  covers 
alt  suits  escept  those  of  equity,  admiralty, 
or  maritime  jurisdiction;  and  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789  (chapter  30,  sections  9, 12,  and 
IS),  carries  this  construction  into  practical 
operation.  It  will  hardly  be  claimed  that 
Congress  can  take  a  case  which  entitles  a 
party  to  a  jury,  and  deprive  him  of  a  jury 
by  converting  it  into  a  summary  proceed- 
ing, or  that  they  caq,  in  the  same  way,  de- 
Srive  him  of  his  liberty  or  property  without 
ae  process  of  law.    If  they  could  do  this, 

the  trial  by  jury  and  the  du "-  - 

secured  by  the  Constitution 
ery.    Treating  this  as  a  n 

froperty  exceeding  twenty 
enlertiun  no  doubt  that  il 
ajury  trial  is  secured  by  the  Constitution. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  a  person  seized  can 
try  the  question  of  his  right  to  freedom  by 
ft  jury  at  the  place  whence  he  fled.  This  is 
a  consolation,  to  be  sure,  to  a  man  whose 
freedom  has  been  destroyed  by  seizure  and 
transportation  from  his  home ;  and,  if  he 
could  get  his  witnesses  to  the  place  where 
fie  claimant  concludes  to  take  him,  he 
could  have  a  trial.  But  the  act  in  question 
provides  no  jury  trial  anywhere ;  there  is  no 


obligation  on  the  claimant  to  take  the  per- 
son he  seizes  to  any  partienlar  place ;  and  if 
I  have  a  right  to  try  the  question  of  title  to 
property  I  hold  at  the  place  where  the  prop- 
erty is,  and  where  the  demand  is  made, 
how  can  it  be  argued  that  I  have  no  such 
right  when  the  demand  made  is  for  my 
thews  and  sinews  ? 

"  It  is  urged  that  juries  would  not  render 
verdicts  in  favor  of  claimants,  where  the 
right  was  established.  This  does  not  cor- 
respond with  my  observation  of  jury  trials. 
On  the  contrary,  whatever  pr^udice  jurors 
may  feel  against  the  law,  I  have  hardly  ever 
known  tliem  to  fail  in  obeying  the  directions 
of  the  Court  upon  a  point  of  law. 

"  It  is  also  suggested,  that  the  expense  of 
recovering  a  fugitive  by  this  mode  would 
amount  to  a  destruction  of  the  right.  H 
such  an  evil  exists,  it  is  inciden.t  to  this  un- 
fortunate relation.  It  certainly  furnishes 
no  reason  why  the  Constitution  should  be 
violated,  and  a  safeguard  broken  down  in 
reference  to  the  liberty  of  a  human  being, 
which  is  secured  to  him  in  defending  a 
horse  or  a  bale  of  cotton." 

That  the  provisions  of  tliis  act 
were  harsh  and  cruel  is  certain  ;  but 
that  any  act  providing  for  the  recov- 
ery of  fugitives  from  Slavery  could 
have  been  at  once  humane  and  effi- 
cient, is  not  obvioue.  And,  aa  the 
capture  and  rendition  of  alleged 
slaves  under  this  act  claimed  a  large 
share  of  public  attention  during  the 
three  or  four  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing its  passage,  while  the  residue 
of  the  Compromise  measures  evoked 
no  special  excitement,  and  had  none 
other  than  a  noiseless,  passive  operar 
tion,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  greater 
success  in  slave-hunting,  with  greater 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Free 
States  in  ministering  to  such  success, 
seemed  to  the  general  Northern 
mind  the  sum  and  substance,  the 
"  being's  end  and  aim,"  of  the  Com- 
promises of  1850.  And,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Administration,  whereof  Mr, 
Fillmore  remained  the  official  head, 
and  Mr,  "Webster  became  the  ani- 
mating soul,  gave  prominence  and 
emphasis  to  the  exertions  of  its  sub- 
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„,^ 3  in    aid   of  slave-catching, 

the  alienation  from  it  of  anti-Slavery 
WTiigs  became  more  and  more  decid- 
ed and  formidable. 

Numerous  arrests  of  alleged  fu- 
gitives were  made  in  varioua  parts 
of  the  country,  but  not  with  uniform 
success.  In  New  York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  marts  largely  en- 
gaged in  Southern  trade,  no  serious 
resistance  was  offered ;  though  in  one 
case  a  black  man  remanded  to  Mary- 
land as  a  fugitive  was  honorably  re- 
jected and  set  at  liberty  by  the 
claimant,  as  not  the  slave  for  whom 
he  had  been  mistaken.  In  Boston, 
serious  popular  repugnance  to  ren- 
dition was  repeatedly  manifested; 
and  in  one  case  a  negro  known  as 
Shadraeh,  who  had  been  arrested  as 
a  fugitive,  was  rescued  and  escaped. 
In  other  cases,  however,  and  con- 
spicuously in  those  of  Thomas  Sims" 
and  Anthony  Bums,"  the  State  and 
City  authorities,  the  Judiciary,  the 
Mihtary,  the  merchants,  and  proba- 
bly a  decided  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens, approved  and  aided  the  surren- 
der. There  were  cases,  however, 
wherein  the  popular  sentiment  of  the 
country  was  on  the  side  of  the  hunted 
Ijlacks — as  was  evinced  at  Syracuse," 
N.  Y.,  in  the  rescue  of  Jerry  Loguen, 
an  alleged  fugitive,  from  the  hands 
of  the  authorities,  and  his  protection 
by  alternately  hiding  and  forward- 
ing him  until  he  made  his  escape 
into  Canada.  At  Christiana,  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,"  where  a  considerable 
Dumber  of  negroes  were  compactly 
settled,  Edward  Gorsuch,  a  Mary- 
land slaveholder,  who  attempted, 
with  two  or  three  accomplices,  to 
seize  his  alleged  slaves,  four  in  num- 


ber, was  resisted  by  the  alarmed,  in- 
dignant blacks,  and  received  a  ball 
from  a  musket  fired  by  one  of  them 
which  proved  fatal ;  and  his  son, 
who  had  accompanied  him,  was 
wounded.  And  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Sherman  M.  Booth  having  been  con- 
victed in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of 
aiding  in  the  rescue  of  Joshua  Glo- 
ver, a  fugitive  from  St.  Louis,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  on  a 
habeas  corpus  sued  out  in  his  behalf, 
decided  the  Pugitive  Slave  Law  un- 
constitutional and  void,  and  set  hiiu 
at  hberty.  This  decision  was  ovei^ 
ruled,  however,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  theUnited  States  in  a  unani- 
mous decision  affirming  the  validity 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  di- 
recting that,  though  a  State  Court 
might  properly  grant  a  habeas  c<yrpus 
in  behalf  of  a  person  imprisoned 
under  Federal  authority,  yet  that  the 
custodian  in  such  case  had  only  to 
make  return  that  he  was  so  held,  and 
that  this  return,  being  proved  truth- 
ful, must  be  accepted  by  the  State 
Court  as  sufficient  and  conclusive— 
the  Federal  and  State  jurisdictions 
being  each  sovereign  within  its  pro- 
per sphere,  and  each  entitled  to 
entire  respect  from  the  other,  though 
operative  over  the,  same  territory. 
And  this  remains  to  this  day  the  ad- 
judicated law  of  the  land. 

The  activity  and  universality  of 
slave-hunting,  under  the  act  of  1850, 
were  most  remarkable.  That  act 
became  a  law  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  and,  within  ten  days  thereafter, 
a  negro  named  James  Hamlet  had 
been  seized  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  very  summarily  dispatched  to  a 
woman  in  Baltimore,  who  claimed 
"  October  1,  1851.  "  September  11, 1861. 
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liim  as  her  slave.  Before  the  act  was 
a  month  old,  there  had  been  several 
arrests  under  it,  at  Harrisbui^  and 
near  Bedford,  Pa.,  in  Philadelphia, 
at  Detroit,  and  in  other  places. 
Within  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
more  persons,  probably,  were  seized 
as  fugitive  slaves  than  during  the 
preced&g  sixty  years.  Many  of  these 
seizures  were  made  under  circum- 
stances of  great  aggravation.  Thus, 
in  Philadelphia,  Euphemia  "Williams, 
who  had  lived  in  Pennsylvania  in 
freedom  all  her  life,  as  she  affirmed, 
and  had  there  become  the  mother  of 
sis  living  children,  of  whom  the  old- 
est was  seventeen,  was  arrested  in 
1851  as  the  slave  of  a  Marylander 
named  Purnell,  from  whom  she  was 
charged  with  escaping  twenty-two 
years  before.  Her  six  children  were 
claimed,  of  coarse,  as  also  the  prop- 
erty of  her  alleged  master.  Upon 
a  full  hearing,  Judge  Kane  decided 
that  she  was  not  the  person  claimed 
by  Buniell  as  his  slave  Mahala.  But 
there  were  several  instances  in  which 
persons  who  had  lived  in  unchalleng- 
ed freedom  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  years  were  seized,  surrendered, 
and  carried  away  into  life-long  Sla- 
very. 

The  needless  brutality  with  which 
these  seizures  were  often  made,  tend- 
ed to  intensify  the  popular  repug- 
nance which  they  occasioned.  In 
repeated  instances,  the  first  notice 
the  alleged  fugitive  had  of  his  peril 
was  given  him  by  a  blow  on  the 
head,  sometimes  with  a  heavy  club 
or  stick  of  wood ;  and,  being  thus 
knocked  down,  he  was  carried,  bleed- 
ing and  insensible,  before  the  facile 
commissioner,  who  made  short  work 
of  identitying  him,  and  earning  his 
ten  dollars,  by  remanding  him  into  | 


Slavery.     In  Columbia,  Pa.,  March, 

1852,  a  negro,  named  William 
Smith,  was  seized  as  a  fugitive  by  a 
'  Baltimore  police  officer,  while  work- 
ing in  a  lumber-yard,  and,  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  the  officer  drew  a  pis- 
tol and  shot  him  dead.  In  Wilkea- 
barre.  Pa.,  a  deputy  marshal  and  three 
or  four  Virginians  suddenly  came 
upon  a  nearly  white  mulatto  waiter 
at  a  hotel,  and,  falling  upon  him 
from  behind  with  a  club,  partially 
shackled  him.  He  fought  them  off 
with  the  hand-cuff  which  they  had 
secured  to  his  right  wrist,  and,  cover- 
ed with  blood,  rushed  from  the 
house  and  plunged  into  the  Susque- 
hanna, exclaiming:  "I  will  be 
drowned  rather  than  taken  alive!" 
He  was  pureued  to  the  river-bank, 
and  thence  fired  upon  repeatedly,  at 
a  very  short  distance,  as  he  stood  in 
the  water,  up  to  his  neck,  until  a  ball 
entered  his  head,  instantly  covering 
his  face  with  blood.  The  by-stand- 
ers,  who  had  by  this  time  coUeeted, 
were  disgusted  and  indignant,  and 
the  hunters,  fearing  their  interposi- 
tion, retired  for  consultation.  He 
thereupon  came  out  of  the  water, 
apparently  dying,  and  lay  down  on 
the  shore.  One  of  his  pursuers  re- 
marked that  "^ead  niggers  were  not 
worth  taking  South."  His  clothes 
having  been  torn  off  in  the  scuffle, 
some  one  brought  a  pair  of  panta^ 
loons,  and  put  them  on  him,  and  he 
was  helped  to  his  feet  by  a  negro 
named  Eex ;  on  seeing  which,  the 
hunters  returned  and  presented  their 
revolvers,  driving  him  again  into  the 
river,  where  he  remained  more  than 
an  hour,  with  only  his  head  above 
the  water.  His  claimants  dared  not 
come  within  his  powerful  grasp,  as 
he  afterward  said,  "he  would  have 
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died  contented,  eould  he  have  car- 
ried two  or  three  of  them  down  with 
him."  And  the  huntera  were  deter- 
red or  shamed  by  the  spectators  from 
further  firing.  Preparations  heing 
made  to  arrest  them  as  rioters,  they 
absconded ;  whereupon,  their  victim 
waded  some  distance  up  the  stream, 
and  was  soon  after  found  by  some 
women,  lying  flat  on  his  face  in  a 
com-fleld,  insensiblo.  He  was  then 
duly  eared  for,  and  his  wounds 
dressed,  which  was  the  last  that 
seen  of  him.  His  assailants  were 
afterward  arrested  in  Philadelphia, 
on  a  charge  of  riot,  on  a  warrant 
issued  on  due  complaint  by  a  State 
magistrate ;  but  Justice  Grier,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  arrest- 
ed the  proceedings  as  an  unauthor- 
ized interference  with  Federal  offi- 
cers in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
In  his  opinion,  discharging  the  pris- 
oners, he  said : 

"  We  are  nnable  to  perceive  ia  this  trans- 
action anytlilDg  worthy  of  blame  in  the 
conduct  of  these  officers,  in  their  imsnccess- 
ful  endeavora  to  fulfill  a  mostdangerousand 
di^nsting  duty;  except,  perhaps,  a  want 
of  sufficient  courage  and  perseverance  in 
the  attempt  to  esecute  the  writ  I" 

Of  course,  a  law  afibrding  such 
facilities  and  temptations  to  kidnap- 
ping was  not  allowed  to  pass  imim- 


i  by  the  numerous  villains  who 
regarded  negroes  as  the  natural  and 
lawful  prey  of  whites  under  aU  cir- 
cumstances. The  Kentucky  Yeo- 
man, a  Democratic  pro^lavery 
oi^an,  once  remarked  that  the  work 
of  arresting  fugitives  had  become  a 
regular  business  along  the  border 
hne  between  the  Slave  and  'Free 
States,  and  that  some  of  those  engag- 
ed in  it  were  not  at  all  particular  as 
to  the  previous  slavery  or  freedom  of 
those  they  arrested.    How  could  it 


2ir 

that  they  should  be  ?  In 
many  instances,  free  colored  girls 
were  hired  for  household  eerviee  at 
some  point  distant  from  that  where 
they  had  previously  resided,  and 
were  known;  and,  being  thus  unsus- 
pectingly spirited  away  from  all  who 
eould  identify  them,  were  hurried 
ofi"  into  Slavery.  Sometimes,  though 
not  often,  negroes  were  tempted  by 
heavy  bribes  to  betray  their  brethren 
into  the  hands  of  the  slave-hunters. 
In  one  instance,  a  clerk  in  a  dry- 
goods  store  in  western  New  York, 
who  was  of  full  age,  a  member  of  a 
church,  and  had  hitherto  borne,  a  re- 
spectable character,  hired  two  colored 
boys  to  work  for  him  in  a  hotel  in 
Ohio,  and  on  his  way  thither  sold 
them  as  fugitive  slaves  to  three  Ken- 
tuckians,  who  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved his  representations.  One  of 
the  intended  victims,  detecting  the 
plot,  escaped  from  the  cars,  knocking 
down  the  Kentuckian  who  under- 
took to  prevent  him.  The  other  was 
sold  for  $750  to  an  honorable  slave- 
holder in  "Warsaw,  Ky.,  who,  upon 
proof  of  the  outrage,  promptly  and 
cheerfully  returned  him  to  freedom. 
One  girl,  who  was  hired  from  New 
York,  to  live  as  a  servant  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  was  taken  directly  through 
Newark  to  Washington,  and  there 
offered  to  a  slave-trader  for  $600,  but 
when  she,  having  be- 
come alarmed,  appealed  to  the  hotel- 
for  protection ;  whereupon 
the  kidnappers  abandoned  her,  but 
were  ultimately  arrested  at  EUicott's 
Mills,  Md.,  and  returned  to  New- 
Tork,  where  the  husband  was  con- 
victed, and  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
In  one  instance,  a  negro,  near  Ed- 
wardsville,  Ills.,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  capturing  sev- 
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eral  alleged  fugitives,  finally  met  a 
white  man  on  the  highway,  present- 
ed a  pistol,  and  arrested  him  as  a 
runaway  slave,  for  whom  a  reward 
of  $200  had  heen  offered.  The 
white  man  happened,  however,  to  be 
acquainted  in  Edwardsville,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  establish  his  right  to 
himself. 

The  business  of  slave-hunting  be- 
came so  profitable  that  the  sheriff  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  received,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1855,  a  letter  from  a  police  offi- 
cer and  constable,  in  Frederick,  Md., 
making  him  this  tempting  proposi- 
tion; 

"  Vast  numbers  of  slaves,"  says  the  Frede- 
rick offloia],  "  escaping  from  their  masters  or 
owners,  succeed  in  reachmg  yonr  Provinces, 
and  are,  therefore,  without  the  pale  of  the 
*  Fugitive  Slave  Law,'  and  can  only  he  re- 
stored by  eunning,  together  with  skUL 
La^e  rewards  are  offered,  and  will  be  paid, 
for  th«r  return ;  and,  could  I  find  an  efB- 
cient  person  to  act  with  me,  a  great  deal  of 
money  could  be  made,  as  I  would  equally 
divide.  »  *  *  The  only  apprehension 
we  have  of  approaching  too  far  into  Canada 
is  the  fear  of  being  arrested;  and,  had  I  a 
good  assistant  in  your  city,  who  wonld  in- 
duce the  negroes  to  the  frontier,  I  wonld  bo 
there  to  pay  the  cash.  On  your  answer,  I  caft 
furnish  names  and  descriptions  of  negroes." 


Some  of  the  judicial 
evoked  by  this  carnival  of  man-hunt- 
ing were  most  remarkable.  In  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  four  men  and  women, 
■with  several  children,  were  seized 
from  a  boat  about  to  leave  for  De- 
troit, by  one  who  claimed  to  be  their 
owner.  Mr.  Eush  E.  Sloane,  a  law- 
yer, was  employed  to  act  as  their 
counsel.  As  no  one  claimed  custody 
of  these  persons,  or  produced  any 
right  or  warrant  justifying  their  de- 
tention, Mr.  Sloane  declared  to  the 
bystanders  that  their  seizure  seemed 
to  be  unjustifiable;  whereupon,  a 
rush  was  made  for  the  door.  A  man 
who   had  hitherto  been  silent,  now 


said :  "  Here  are  the  papers ;  I  own 
the  slaves ;  I  will  hold  you  individu-  . 
ally  responsible  for  their  escape." 
They  did  escape,  and  Mr.  Sloane 
was  thereupon  prosecuted  for  their 
value,  and  compelled  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  Federal  Court  to  pay  the 
sum  of  $3,950  and  costs.  In  CaUfor- 
nia,  then  completely  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Slave  Power,  which 
was  especially  strong  in  the  selection 
of  judges,  matters  were  carried  with 
a  very  high  hand.  In  several  instan- 
ces, masters  who  had  migrated  or  sent 
their  sons  to  that  region  attended  by 
slaves,  undertook  to  reclaim  these  as 
fugitives  and  return  them  by  force  to 
the  banks  of  the  lower  Mississippi ; 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State 
became  their  accomplice  for  this 
purpose.  The  violation  of  law  to 
this  end  was  so  palpable  and  shame- 
less as  to  excite  general  remark,  if 
not  general  indignation.  In  one 
leading  case,  the  Court  ruled,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  petitioner  being  young, 
in  bad  health,  and  probably  unadvis- 
ed of  the  constitutional  provision  of 
that  State  making  all  its  inhabitants 
free,  "is  permitted  to  take  Archy 
back  to  Mississippi."  An  old  lawyer 
dryly  remarked,  while  all  around 
were  stigmatizing  this  decision  as 
atrocious,  that  "he  thought  it  a  very 
fair  compromise,  since  it  gave  the 
law  to  the  K"orth  and  the  negro  to 
the  South." 

On  Sunday,  January  %1, 1856,  two 
slaves,  with  their  wives  and  four  chil- 
dren, escaped  from  Boone  County, 
Ky.,  drove  sixteen  miles  to  Coving- 
ton, and  crossed  to  Cincinnati  on  the 
ice.  They  were  missed  before  night- 
fall, and  the  master  of  live  of  them 
followed  rapidly  on  horseback.  Af- 
ter a  few  hours'  inquiry,  he  traced 
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them  to  the  house  of  a  negro  named 
Kite,  and,  procuring  the  necessary 
warrants,  with  a  marshal  and  assist- 
ants, proceeded  thither  on  ifonday. 
He  summoned  them  to  surrender. 
They  refused.  "SVhereupon  the  offi- 
cers broke  in  the  door,  and  were 
assailed  with  clubs  and  pistols  by 
the  desperate  fugitives.  Only  one  of 
the  marshal's  deputies  was  struct, 
and  he  not  seriously  injured ;  the 
negroes  being  disarmed  before  they 
could  reload. 

On  a  first  survey  of  the  premises 
they  had  captured,  a  horrible  sight 
met  the  officers'  eyes.  In  one  comer 
of  the  room,  a  child  nearly  white  lay 
bleeding  to  death,  her  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  A  -scream  from  an 
adjoining  room  drew  their  attention 
thither,  when  a  glance  revealed  a  ne- 
gro woman  holding  a  knife  dripping 
with  gore  over  the  heads  of  two  chil- 
dren, who  were  crouched  upon  the 
floor,  uttering  cries  of  pain  and  terror. 
Wresting  the  knife  from  her  hand, 
they  discovered  that  the  cMldren 
were  cut  across  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, but,  though  bleeding  freely,  not 
dangerously  wounded.  The  woman 
proclaimed  herself  the  mother  of  the 
dead  child,  as  also  of  these,  whom  she 
desired  also  to  kill  rather  than  see 
them  returned  to  Slavery.  All  were 
secured  and  taken  to  the  marshal's 
office,  where  they  sat  quiet  and  de- 
jected, answering  all  questions  in 
monosyllables,  or  not  answering  at 
all.  An  excellent  character  was 
given  to  the  adults  by  their  owners. 
The  mother  of  the  dead  child,  Mar- 
garet Gamer,  a  dark  mulatto,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  seemed  simply  stu- 
pefied and  dumb  from  excess  of  agony ; 
but,  on  being  complimented  on  the 
looks  of  her  little  hoy  beside  her, 


quickly  replied,  "  Ton  should  have 
seen  my  little  girl  that — that — that 
died.  Thai  rfas  the  bird !"  That  girl 
was  almost  white,  and  of  rare  beauty. 
The  mother  alleged  cruel  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  her  master,  and 
said  she  had  resolved  to  kill  all  her 
children  and  then  herself,  in  order 
to  escape  the  horrors  of  Slavery.  A 
coroner's  jury  having  rendered  a  ver- 
dict, in  the  case  of  the  dead  ehUd, 
that  it  was  killed  by  its  mother, 
Margaret  Gamer,  with  a  knife,  great 
efforte  were  made  by  the  State  au- 
thorities to  hold  her  for  trial  on  a 
charge  of  murder.  All  the  adult 
slaves  declared  that  they  would  go 
dancing  to  the  gallows  rather  than  be 
sent  back  to  Slavery.  But  Judges 
McLean  and  Leavitt,  of  the  Federal 
Court,  decided  that  they  were  in  the 
custody  of  the  U,  S.  Marshal,  and 
could  not  be  taken  out  of  it  .by  the 
habeas  corpus  of  a  State  Court,  whe- 
ther under  a  civil  or  criminal  process ; 
BO  they  were  all  returned  to  Slavery. 
The  owner  of  Margaret  pledged  him- 
self to  hold  her  subject  to  a  rec[ui8ition 
from  the  Governor  of  Ohio  to  answer 
the  charge  of  crime ;  bnt  he  failed  to 
keep  his  promise,  and  sent  her,  with 
the  rest  of  the  fugitives,  down  the 
river  for  sale,  where  'a\\  trace  of  her 
was  lost.  The  cost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  this  single  rendition 
was  about  $22,000,  whereof  at  least 
$20,000  was  shamefully  squandered 
or  embezzled,  as  $2,000  would  have 
amply  sufficed. 

The  surrender  of  Anthony  Bums 
probably  excited  more  feeling  than 
that  of  any  other  alleged  fugitive,  in 
that  it  attained  unusual  publicity, 
and  took  place  in  New  England  after 
the  N"orth  had  begun  to  feel  the  first 
throbs  of  the  profound  fetation  ex- 
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cited  by  the  repudiation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  in  the  passage  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  hSl. " 

In  this  protracted  and  angry  con- 
troversy respecting  the  surrender  of 
Fugitive  Slaves,  tbe  advocates  of 
such  surrender  uniformly  treated  it 
as  a  high  moral  and  political  duty. 
Mr.  "Webster,"  in  announcing  his  de- 
termination to  vote  for  Mr.  Mason's 
Fugitive  Slave  hill,  used  this  strong 


"I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
Bober-mindod  men  at  the  Korth,  of  all 
consoientioua  men,  of  all  men  who  are 
not  carried  away  by  some  fanatical  idea, 
or  Home  false  impression,  to  their  consti- 
tutional obligations.  I  put  it  to  all  the 
sober    and    sound    minds     at     the    North 


16  On  the  2d  of  June,  1854— the  repudiatic 
of  the  Missouri  compact  having  recently  be( 
coQBummated  in  the  passage  and  Presidential 
approval  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill— Anthony 
Burns  having  been  adjudged  a  fugitive  at  Bos- 
ton, President  Pierce  ordered  the  U.  8.  cutler 
Morris  to  take  him  from  that  city  to  life-long 
bondage  in  Virginia.  The  following  spirited 
stanzas  liereupon  appeared  (June  13th)  iu  The 
New  Turk  Tribune : 


as  a  question  of  morals  and  a  question  of 
conscience,"  etc.,  etc. 

And  on  tliis  theme  he  discoursed 
every  variation,  in  speeches,  in  let- 
ters, and  in  personal  intercourse, 
during  the  brief  remainder  of  bis  life. 
And  every  "  conservative"  pulpit 
and  rostrum  resounded  with  feebler 
and  duller  imitations,  in  drift  and 
substance,  of  this  language— the  pur- 
port of  all  being  that  whoever  failed 
to  do  "  with  alacrity,'"*  whatever  ho 
could  toward  securing  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters,  was 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  breach,  not  only 
of  constitutional,  but  of  moral  obli- 
gation. 


)  STRIPES. 


Hail  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  I 

The  boastful  flag  all  hail  I 
The  tyrant  trembles  now. 

And  at  the  s^ht  grows  pale ; 
The  Old  World  groans  in  pain, 

And  turns  her  eye  to  see, 

Beyond  the  Western  Main, 

Tlie  emblem  of  the  Free. 

Hail  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes! 

Hope  beams  in  every  ray  1 

And,  shining  through  the  bars 

Of  gloom,  points  out  the  way ; 

The  Old  World  sees  the  light 

That  shall  her  cells  illume ; 

And,  flhrinking  back  to  night. 

Oppression  reads  her  doom. 

Hiul  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  I 

TTiey  float  in  every  sea; 
The  crystal  waves  speed  on 
The  emblem  of  the  Free! 
Binealti  the  azure  sky 
Of  soft  Italia's  dime, 
Or  where  Auroras  die 
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The  Stripes  are  bloody  sears, 

A  lie  the  flaunting  hymn  I 

It  shields  the  pirate's  deck, 

It  hmds  a  man  in  chains; 

It  yokes  the  capdve's  neck, 

And  wipes  the  bloody  st^ns. 
Tear  down  the  flaunting  IJe  I 

Half-mast  the  starry  flag  I 
Insult  no  sunny  sky 

With  Hate's  polluted  rag! 
Destroy  it,  ye  who  can  I 

Deep  sink  it  in  the  waves  1 
It  bears  a  fellow-man 

To  groan  with  fellow-slaves. 
Awake  the  burning  scorn  I 

The  vengeance  long  and  deep. 
That,  till  a  betWr  morn, 

Shall  neither  tire  nor  sleep  I 
Swear  once  again  the  vow, 

O,  freeman!  dare  to  do! 
Glad's  will  ft  ever  NOW  1 

May  His  thy  will  renew  1 
Bnfurl  the  boasted  Lie  1 

Till  Freedom  lives  again, 
To  reign  once  more  in  truth 
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Eoll  up  the  starry  sheen — 
Conceal  its  bloody  stams; 

For  in  its  folds  are  seen 

The  stamp  of  rusting  ohaina. 

Be  bold,  ye  heroes  all ! 

Spurn,  spurn  the  flaunting  Lie, 
Till  Peace,  and  Troth,  and  Love 

Shall  fill  the  bending  sky ; 
Then,  floating  in  the  air. 

O'er  hill,  and  dale,  and  sea, 
'T  will  stand  forever  fair, 

The  emblem  of  the  Free ! 

"  In  his  7th  of  March  speech.     "  Ibid. 
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In  the  South,  -where  every  adult 
white  male  was  accustomed  to  join 
instinetively  and  eagerly  in  the  hunt 
for    a   fugitive    slave,    precisely   as 
though  he  were  some  domestic  ani- 
mal that  had  escaped  from  his  own- 
er's inclosure,  and  taken  to  the  high- 
way  or  the  woods,  such   language 
might  have  been  used  with  consisten- 
cy: In  the  North,  it  was  otherwise  ; 
and  for  this  reason :  The  essence  of 
obedience  to  law  is  the  acceptance 
of  the  obligation,  not   in  ita   letter 
merely,  but  in  its  spirit.     In  othc: 
words,  he  only  can  render  fiili,  effect- 
ive obedience  to  a  law  who  recog- 
nizes in  such  obedience  the  fiilfill- 
ment  of  an  intrm^o  obligation — of 
a  Divine  requirement.     Let  us  sup- 
pose, now,  that  Mr.  Webster,  while 
riding  on  one  of  the  highways  near 
Boston,  or  near  "Washington,  had  en- 
countered  a  black  mother  with  a 
child   in  her  arms,  fleeing  on  foot, 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  had  seen 
in  the  distance  three  or  four  white 
men,   moanted   and   armed,  fiercely 
pursuing.   He  would,  of  course,  have 
comprehended  at  once  that  the  wo- 
man and  child  were  presumptively 
fugitive  slaves,  and  that  the  pursuers 
were  her  master,  or  his  agent,  with 
assistants,  in  quest  of  her.   But  would 
he  have  thereupon  attempted,  "  with 
alacrity,"  to  stop  the  fleeing  woman, 
and  forcibly  detain  her,  until  they 
should  overtake  and  seize  her  ?   Nay, 
if  he  had  seen  her,  while  in  a  hollow 
out  of  their  sight,  make  a  dexterous 
plunge  into  a  wood,  so  as  to  throw 
them  completely  off  her  track,  would 
he  have  ridden  to  teU  them  where 
she  had  left  the  road,  and  how  they 


"  It  is  within  the  personal  linowledge  of  tbe 
writer  that  politicians  who  declaimed  loudly  in 
public  of  our  coaadtational  obligations  to  surren- 


must  vary  their  course  to  catch  her  ? 
It  would  be  a  libel  on  his  memory 
to  suppose  him  capable  of  any  such 
baseness."     He  might  have  refrained 
from  giving  the  woman  a  hint,  by 
nodding  or  finger-pointing,  as  to  the 
proper  place  at  which  to  leave  the 
road;   he  probably  would  have  re- 
frained from  misleading  her  pursuers, 
by  wink  or  sign,  as  to  the  course  she 
had  actually  taken;    but  he  would 
have  rendered  them  no  positive  aid. 
His  soul  would  have  instinctively  re- 
volted from   becoming   a  volunteer 
personal  accomplice  of  the  woman- 
hunters.     Yet  to  refuse  this  was  to 
withhold  a  genuine  and  hearty  obe- 
dience to  the  vaunted  constitutional 
obligation,  that  fugitives  from  Slave- 
ry "  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim" 
of  their  masters.    It  was  to  repudiate, 
in  acts  what  he  so  stoutly  affirmed 
in  words.     It  was  to  "keep  the  word 
of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  break  it  to 
the  hope."    And  hence— for  this  dis- 
crepancy was  general  and  obvious — 
the  yard-stick  clamor  throughout  the 
North  for  a  vigorous  and  thorough 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law 
was  calculated  rather  to  disgust  than 
conciliate  the   Slave  Power,   every 
day  quietly  inclining  more  and  more 
to   the  desperate  expedient   of  Dis- 
union.    It  widened    and    deepened 
the    Southern    impression   that   the 
North  was,  at  Heart,  thoroughly  anti- 
Slavery,  but  would  profess  or  do  any- 
thing base  in  its  own  eyes  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  immense  pecu- 
niary advantages  derived  by  it  from 
the  Union. 

The  National  Conventions  of  the 


der  fugitives,  and  reproached  their  neiglibor; 
infidelity  thereto,  privately  gave  money  to 
I  the  escape  of  fugitive  slaves  to  Cana^ 
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rival  Whig  and  Democratie  parties 
for  1852  were  not  held  till  very  late 
—convening  in  Baltimore,  the  Demo- 
cratic on  the  1st,  and  the  Whig  on 
the  16th  of  June.  But  it  had  alrea- 
dy heen  made  manifest  that  a  new 
article^acquiescence  in  the  Com- 
promise of  1850— was  to  he  interpo- 
lated into  the  creed  of  one  or  both 
of  these  parties,  if  the  strength  of 
its  champions  should  be  found  suffi- 
cient. Indeed,  a  puhUe  pledge  had, 
several  months  before,  heen  signed 
by  Henry  Clay,  Howell  Cobb,  and 
some  fifty  other  members  of  Con- 
gress, of  either  party,  that  they  would 
support  no  candidate  thereafter  who 
did  not  approve  and  agree  to  abide 
by  that  Adjustment.  And  this  Com- 
promise, according  to  the  interpreta- 
tion now  put  upon  it  by  its  leading 
supporters,  was  in  essence  a  compact 
to  refrain  from  and  oppose  all  future 
"agitation"  or  discussion  adverse  to 
the  security,  or  the  presumed  inter- 
ests, of  Human  Slavery. 

In  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, on  the  first  ballot  for  a 
Presidential  candidate,  Gen.  Cass  re- 
ceived 117  votes,  Mr.  Buchanan  93, 
and  there  were  78  scattered  among 
eight  others,  of  whom  Gov.  Marcy 
and  Mr.  Douglas  were  foremost.  On 
the  third  ballot,  Gen.  Cass  received 
119  ;  but  he  then  began  to  decline ; 
and  on  the  tliirteenth  his  vote  had 
sunk  to  99,  while  Mr.  Douglas's  had 
risen  to  SO,  and  his  friends  had  high 
hopes.  On  the  fourteenth  ballot, 
Mr.  Douglas's  vote,  which  had  risen 
gradually,  was  92  ;  while  Gen.  Ca^'s 
had  settled  to  33.  On  the  next  bal- 
lot, Mr.  Douglas  for  the  first  time 
fell  off;  the  rr=ult  announced  being — 
Douglas  93 ;  Buchanan  83 ;  Cass  6i ; 
all  others  53.     On  the  thirty-third. 


Gen.  Cass  ran  up  again  to  123  ;  and 
on  the  thirty-fifth  to  131,  which  was 
his  highest— Mr.  Douglas  dropping 
to  60  on  the  thirty-third,  and  to  53 
on  this.  Ekahklin  Pieece,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  first  named  on  this 
ballot,  receiving  15  votes.  He  ran 
up  to  30  on  the  next ;  fell  bach  to  29 
on  the  following;  and  there  stood 
till  the  forty-sixth,  when  he  received 
44 ;  while  Gov.  Marcy  received  97 ; 
Gen.  Cass  78;  Mr.  Buchanan  28; 
and  Mr.  Douglas  32,  with  8  scatter- 
ing. On  the  forty-eighth,  Gen. 
Pierce  received  55,  and  on  the  next 
232  votes — ^being  all  that  were  cast 
hut  six— and  was  declared  the  candi- 
date. For  Vice-President,  William 
E.  KiHG,  of  Alabama,  received  126 
on  the  first  baUot,  to  174  scattered 
among  nine  rivals ;  and  on  the  se- 
cond ballot  he  had  277  to  11  for  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  was  nominated. 

This  Convention,  beside  reaffirm- 
ing the  more  essential  propositions 
of  its  three  predecessors,  and  one  or 
two  others  condemning  Nativism,  in- 
dorsing the  famous  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  Eesolutions  of  1798  and 
1799,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  reference  to 
Slavery, 

"Sesohed,  That  Congress  haa  no  power 
tinder  the  OooBiTtution  to  interfere  with  or 
control  the  domestic  institntions  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  that  such  States  are  the  sole 
and  proper  judges  of  everything  appertain- 
ing to  their  own  affmrs,  and  not  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution;  that  ail  efforts  of 
Abolitionists  or  others,  made  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  interfere  with  questions  of  Slavery, 
or  to  take  incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto, 
are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming 
and  dangerous  consequences;  and  that  aU 
such  efforts  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  to 
endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of 
the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced 
by  any  friend  of  onr  political  institutions. 

"  Besolved,  That  the  foregoing  proposition 
covers,  and  is  intended  to  embrace,  the 
whole  subject  of  Slavery  agitation  in  Oon- 
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gress ;  and,  tiierefore,  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  B"ationaI  plat- 
form, will  abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  feithfol 
execution  of  the  acts  known  as  the  Compro- 
mise measures  settled  hy  the  last  Congress 
— the  act  for  reclaiming  fiigitives  from  ser- 
vice or  labor  inolnded ;  which  act,  being  de- 
signed, to  carry  out  an  express  provision  of 
the  Constitntion,  cannot,  with  fidelity  there- 
to, be  repealed,  nor  so  changed  as  to  destroy 
or  impair  its  efficiency. 

"  Hesohed,  That  the  Democratic  party 
will  resist  ail  attempts  at  renewing,  in  Con- 
gress or  out  of  it,  uie  agitation  of  the  Sla- 
very question,  under  whatever  shape  or  col- 
or the  attempt  may  be  made." 

Tlie  Whig  National  Convention 
met  in  Baltimore  two  weeks  later 
than  its  rival,  and  a  caneus  of  the 
Southern  delegates,  held  the  night 
before  its  organization,  mianimonaly 
reeolved  to  insist  on  making  the  wis- 
dom and  finality  of  the  Compromise 
of  1850  a  plank  in  the  Whig  plat 
form  to  be  constructed  by  tlie  Con- 
vention. They  agreed  upon  a  fuU 
draft  of  what  they  believed  the  Whig 
platform  should  be ;  ■which,  on  being 
presented  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, was  accepted  by  tliem,  and  thus 
had  a  majority  of  the  Convention 
pledged  to  it  in  advance  of  any  gen- 
eral consultation  on  the  subject. 

On  the  first  ballot  for  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  Mr.  Fillmore  had  133 
votes,  Gen.  Scott  131,  Mr.  Webster 
29.  On  the  next,  Gen.  Scott  had  133, 
and  Mr.  Fnimore  but  131.  These 
proportions  were  nearly  preserved 
through  three  or  four  days  —  Gen. 
Scott  gaining  slightly  and  unsteadily 
on  Mr.  Fillmore — till,  on  the  fiftieth 
ballot,  Gen,  WrsFiKio  Scorr  receiv- 
ed 143,  and  on  the  fifty-second  148. 
On  the  next,  he  was  nominated ;  hav- 
ing l')i>  votes  to  113  for  Mr.  Fillmore 
and  21  for  Mr.  Webster.  William 
A.  Geaham,  of  J^orth  Carolina,  was, 
on  the  second  ballot,  nominated  for 
Vice-Prtsident. 


The  Southern  platform  had  already 
been  imposed  on  the  Convention — 
the  Slavery  plank  by  a  vote  of  164 
Yeas  to  IIT  Nays,     It  is  as  follows  : 

"Eighth,  That  the  series  of  acts  of  the 
XXXIst  Congress  known  as  the  Compro- 
mise Measures  of  1850 — the  act  tnown  aa 
the  Furtive  Slave  law  included — are  re- 
ceived and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Whig  party 
of  the  United  States  as  a  settlement,  in  prin- 
ciple and  substance,  of  the  dangerous  and 
exciting  questions  which  they  embrace;  and, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  will  main- 
tain them,  and  insist  on  their  strict  enforce- 
ment, until  time  and  experience  Bhall  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  further  legislation  to 
guard  against  the  evasion  of  the  laws  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  abuse  of  their  powers  on 
the  other — not  impairing  their  present  effi- 
ciency ;  and  we  deprecate  all  further  agita- 
tion of  the  question  thns  settled,  as  danger- 
ous to  our  peace,  and  wiU  discountenance  all 
efforts  to  continue  or  renew  such  agitation, 
whenever,  wherever,  or  however,  the  at- 
tempt may  be  made;  and  we  will  main- 
tain this  system  as  essential  to  the  national- 
ity of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Union." 

Gen.  Scott  made  haste  to  plant 
himself  unequivocally  and  thoroughly 
on  the  platform  thus  erected,  which 
was  in  undoubted  accordance  with 
hk  own  feelings  and  convictions.  But 
his  success  in  the  canvass  was  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  expec- 
tations of  his  friends.  Many  of  the 
anti-Slavery  Whigs,  by  whose  efforts 
he  had  been  nominated,  supported 
him  coldly  because  cTf  the  platform ; 
while  the  intense  _^ci-Slavery  section 
of  the  party  did  not  support  him  at 
all — distrusting,  not  him,  but  the  in- 
fluences which,  they  apprehended, 
might  guide  his  councils. 

The  "Free  Soil  Democracy,"  who 
yet  maintained  a  National  oi^aniza- 
tion  on  the  basis  of  open  and  thorough 
hostility  to  Slavery  Extension  and  all 
pro-Slavery  compromises,  held  their 
nominating  Convention  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  11th  of  August  j 
presented  John  P.  Hale,  of  Hew 
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Hampsliire,  for  President,  and  Geoege 
W.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent; and,  though  they  carried  no 
State,  they  polled  a  far  stronger  vote 
than  they  -would  or  could  have  done 
but  for  lie  Whig  platform  aforesaid ; 
and  they  made  their  gain  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  Gen.  Scott.  When  the 
polls  were  closed  and  the  result  made 
manifest,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
carried  only  the  States  of  Kassachu- 
aetts,  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee— four  in  all,  choosing  42  Elec- 
tors; while  G^n.  Pierce  had  carried 
twenty-seven  States,  choosing  254 
Electora.  Never  before  was  there 
such  an  overwhelming  defeat  of  a  par- 
ty that  had  hoped  for  success.  Even 
little  Delaware  had,  for  the  first  time 
—save  only  in  the  reelection  of  Mon- 
roe—voted for  a  '  Democratic'  Presi- 


dent. But  quite  a  number  of  States 
had  been  carried  for  Gen.  Pierce  by 
very  close  votes ;  so  that  the  popular 
preponderance  of  his  party  was  by  no 
means  so  great  as  the  electoral  result 
would  seem  to  indicate.  In  all  the 
States  except  South  Carolina  (where 
the  Electors  are  not  chosen  by  the 
pegple,  but  where  there  was  no  seri- 
ous opposition  to  Pierce  and  King) 
the  popular  vote  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: For  Pierce,  1,601,274;  for 
Scott,  1,386,580 ;  for  Hale,  155,825 ; 
Pierce  over  Scott,  214,694 ;  over 
Scott  and  Hale  together,  58,896. 
And,  whatever  else  the  Election 
might  have  meant,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  popular  verdict  was 
against  '  Slavery  agitation,'  and  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850.™ 


XVII. 
THE    NEBEA8KA-KANSA8    STRUGGLE. 


FBANKxm  PiEECE  was  inaugurated 
President  on  the  4th  of  March,  1853. 
Never  were  the  visible  omens  more 
auspicious  of  coming  years  of  politi- 
cal calm  and  National  prosperity. 
Though  a  considerable  Public  Debt 
had  been  incmred  for  the  prosecution 
and  close  of  the  Mexican  "War,  yet 
the  Finances  were  healthy  and  the 
Public  Credit  unimpaired.  Industry 
and  Trade  were  signally  prosperous. 

™  On  the  day  before  that  of  Uie  choice  of  Prea- 
idsntial  Eloctora  by  the  people,  the  writer  met 
OQ  old  tViend  whom  ho  had  not  before  Been  for 
yean,  but  whom  he  had  fonnerly  known  as  an 
ardent  and  actire  Whig.  Speaking  to  him  of 
the  morrow's  contest,  in  the  imdoiibting  confl- 
dence  of  a  political  compatriot,  he  was  met  at 
first  by  blank  reserve,  and  then  a  fraEk  asser- 
tion,  'I  shali  not  vole  Ons  year  aa  I  formerly 


The  Tariff  had  ceased  to  be  a  theme 
of  partisan  or  sectional  strife.  '  The 
immense  yield  of  gold  by  California 
during  the  four  preceding  years  had 
stimulated  Enterprise  and  quickened 
the  energies  of  Labor,  and  its  volume 
showed  as  yet  no  signs  of  diminution. 
And,  though  the  Fugitive  Slave  law 
was  still  denounced,  and  occasionally 
resisted,  by  Abolitionists  in  the  Free 
States,  while  Disunionista  still  plot- 
did.'  'What  does  that  mean?'  'Why,  I  have 
been  down  South  sinoe  I  last  saw  you,  and  I 
don't  think  Slavery  so  lad  as  J  once  did.'  No 
question  of  Slavery  had  ever  been  broadhed  be- 
tween us ;  and  there  waa  now  no  Slavery  issue 
between  the  great  National  parties ;  yet  an  in- 
stinct stronger  than  logic  had  taught  him  that,  if 
he  would  uphold  and  maintain  Slavery,  he  must 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 
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ted  in  secret,  and  more  openly  pre- 
pared in  Southern  CommercJaJ  Con- 
ventiona  (having  for  their  ostensible 
object  the  establishment  of  a  general 
exchange  of  the  great  Southern  sta- 
ples directly  from  their  own  harbors 
with  the  principal  European  marts, 
instead  of  circuitously  by  way  of 
.  Kew  York  and  other  Northern  At- 
lantic ports),  there  was  still  a  goodly 
majority  at  the  South,  with  a  still 
larger  at  the  J^orth  and  Northwest, 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Union 
and  preserving  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable measure  of  cordiality  and  fra- 
ternity between  the  Free  and  the 
Slave  States,  substantially  on  the 
basis  of  the  Compromise  of  1850. 


The  region  lying  directly  westward 
and  northwestward  of  the  State  of 
Mssoim,  and  stretching  thence  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  was  vaguely  known 
as  the  "  Platte  Country"  (from  the 
chief  river  intersecting  it),  and  its 
eastern  frontier  was  mainly  covered 
by  Indian  reservations,  on  which 
whites  were  forbidden  to  settle,  down 
to  a  period  so  late  as  1850.  Two 
great  hnes  of  travel  and  trade  stretch- 
ed across  it— one  of  them  tending 
southwestward,  and  crossing  the 
Arkansas  on  its  way  to  Santa  F6 
and  other  villages  and  settlements 
in  New  Mexico;  the  other  leading 
up  the  Platte,  North  Platte,  and 
Sweetwater,  to  and  through  the 
South  Pass  of  the  Eoqky  Koun- 
tains,  where  it  divides  —  one  trail 
leading  thence  northwestward  to  the 
Columbia  and  to  Oregon  ;  the  other 
southwestward  to  Salt  lake,  the 
Humboldt,  and  California.  The 
western  boundary  of  Missouri  was 
originally  a  line   drawn    due   nortb 


as  well  as  south  irom  th^point  where 
the  Kansas  or  Kaw  river  enters  the 
Missouri;  but  in  1S36  a  considerable 
section  lying  west  of  this  line,  and 
between-it  and  the  Missouri,  was  qui- 
etly detached  from  the  unorganized 
territory  aforesaid  and  added  to  the 
State  of  Missouri,  forming  in  due 
time  the  fertile  and  populous  coun- 
ties of  Platte,  Buchanan,  Andrew, 
Holt,  Nodaway,  and  Atchison,  which 
contained  in  1860  70,505  inhabitant, 
of  whom  6,699  were  slaves.  This 
conversion  of  Pree  into  Slave  territo- 
ry, in  palpable  violation  of  the  Kis- 
souri  Compromise,  was  effected  so 
dexterously  and  quietly  as  to  attract 
little  or  no  public  attention. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  XXXIld 
Congress  (1851-2)  petitions  were  pre- 
sented for  a  territorial  organization 
of  the  region  westward  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa;  but  no  action  was  had 
thereon  until  the  next  session,  when 
Mr.  Wfflard  P.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  sub- 
mitted '  to  the  House  a  bill  organizing 
the  Territory  of  I'laiie,  comprising 
this  region.  This  bill  being  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  Mr. 
William  A.  Eichardson,  of  Illinois, 
from  said  Committee,  reported '  a  bill 
organizing  the  Territory  of  NelrasTm 
(covering  the  same  district);  which 
bill,  being  sent  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  considered  therein, 
encountered  a  formidable  and  unex- 
pected Southern  opposition,  and  was 
reported^  from  said  Committee  with 
a  recommendation  that  it  be  rejected. 
An  attempt  by  Mr.  John  Letcher,  of 
Virginia,  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  was 
defeated  by  a  call  of  the  Yeas  and 
Nays ;  when  it  was  engrossed,  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed :   Yeas  98 ; 
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The  lji]l«iJiow  went  to  the  Senate, 
with  ample  n-otiee  that  a  pro-Slaveiy 
cabal  had  been  secretly  formed  to  re- 
eiat  the  organization  of  a  new  Territo- 
ry on  BoU  consecrated  to  Free  Labor, 
as  this  had  solemnly  been,  until  a 
counterpoise  could  be  found  or  devis- 
ed, throjigli  the  partition  of  Texas  or 
otherwise.  It  reached  the  Senate  on 
the  11th,  and  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  from  -which  Mr. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  reported  it  on 
the  17th  without  amendment.  On 
the  2d  of  March  (being  the  last  day 
but  one  of  the  session),  he  moved 
that  it  be  taken  up ;  which  was  re- 
sisted and  beaten :  Teas  20 ;  Nays 
25 —  the  Nays  nearly  all  from*  the 
South.  He  tried  again  next  day, 
when  Mr.  Solon  Borland,  of  Ark- 
ansas, moved  that  it  do  lie  on  the 
table,  which  prevailed:  Yeas  23; 
Nays  17— as  before.  So  the  South 
defeated  any  organization  at  this 
time  of  a  territory  west  of  Missouri. 
No  Senators  from  Slave  States  but 
those  from  Missonri  sustained  the 
bill-  and  Mr.  Atchison,  of  that 
State,  in  supporting  a  motion  to 
take  up  the  bill,  to  which  Mr.  Eusk, 
of  Texas,  had  objected,  said : 

"  I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate 
to  say  one  word  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
Perhaps  there  ia  not  a  State  in  the  Union 
more  deeply  interested  in  this  question  than 
the  State  of  Missouri.  If  not  the  largest,  I 
will  say  tlie  best  portion  of  that  Territory— 
perhaps  the  only  portion  of  It  that  m  hail  a 
century  will  become  ft  State— liea  immedi- 
ately west  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  It  is 
only  a  questioii  of  time,  whether  we  will  or- 
ganize the  Territory  at  this  session  of  Oon- 
Sress  or  whether  we  will  do  it  at  the  nest 
session ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  acknow- 
ledge now  that,  as  the  Senator  from  llhnois 
well  knows,  when  I  came  to  this  city,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  session,  I  was  perhaps  as 
mnch  opposed  to  the  proposition  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  now  is.    The  Senator  from 


Iowa  [Mr,  A.  C.  Dodge]  knows  it;  mA  it 
waaforreatong  Iwill  not  notnnvi  mention 
or  suggest.  But,  Sir,  I  have,  from  reflection 
and  investigation  in  my  own  mind,  and  from 
the  opinions  of  others— my  constituents, 
whose  opinions  I  am  bound  to  respect  — 
come  to  the  conclnsion  that  now  is  the  time 
for  the  organization  of  this  Territory.  It  is 
the  most  propitiona  time.  The  treaties  with 
the  various  Indian  tribes,  the  tities  to  whose 
possessions  must  be  extingnished.  can  better 
he  made  now  than  at  any  fiitnre  time ;  for,  as 
the  question  is  agitated,  and  as  it  is  under- 
stood, white  men,  speonlators,  will  interpoM 
and  interfere,  and  the  longer  it  is  postponed 
the  more  we  will  have  to  fear  from  them, 
and  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  extingnish 
the  Indian  titie  in  that  country,  and  the  hard- 
er the  terms  to  be  imposed.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  for  this  reason,  without  going  into 
detail,  I  am  willing  now  that  the  question 
should  he  taken,  wheUier  we  will  proceed  to 
the  Ronsideration  of  this  bill  or  not." 

Here  was  a  distinct  intimation,' 
from  a  leading  propagandist  of  Sla- 
very, that  he  was  aware  of  a  South- 
ern conspiracy  to  prevent  the  organ- 
ization, westward  of  the  Missouri,  of 
a  new  Territory  which  must  necessa- 
rily be  Free ;  but  he  had  no  faith  in 
its  success,  and  was  anxious,  for  urgent 
localreasons,  to  have  the  organization 
proceed.  But  he  was  overborne,  and 
the  bill  defeated. 

The  XXXnid  Congress  met  De- 
cember 5,  1S53.  There  was  an  over- 
whelming Democratic  majority  in 
either  branclj.  Linn  Boyd,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House.  President  Pierce,  as  he  in 
his  Inaugural  had  been  most  em- 
phatic in  his  commendation  of  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  and  in  insisting 
that  "  the  rights  of  the  South"  should 
be  upheld,  and  "  that  the  laws  to  en- 
force them  be  respected  and  obeyed, 
not  with  reluctance  encouraged  by 
abstract  opinions  aa  to  their  propri- 
ety in  a  different  state  of  society,  but 
cheerfully,  and  according  to  the  de- 


•December  IB,  1862. 
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cisiona  of  the  tribunal  to  ■which  their 
exposition  belongs,"  so  now,  in  his 
first  Annual  Message,  be  reiterated 
these  recommendations,  and  added : 

"  Notwithstanding  differences  of  opinion 
and  sentiment  whioli  then  existed  in  relation 
to  details  and  specific  provisions,  the  acqui- 
escence of  distingniahed  citizens,  whose  de- 
votion to  the  Union  can  never  be  donbted, 
has  given  renewed  vigor  to  our  institutions, 
and  restored  a  sense  of  repose  and  seonritj 
to  the  public  mind  ihroughont  the  confeder- 
acy. That  ihia  repose  is  to  suffer  no  s/iock 
daring  my  offieial  terrn,  if  I  have  power  to 
avert  it,  those  wAo  placed  me  here  may  he  aa- 
eured." 

Mr.  Augustus  0.  Dodge,  of  Iowa, 
Submitted '  to  the  Senate  a  biU  "to 
oiganize  the  Territory  of  Nebraska," 
embracing  {as  before)  the  region  lying 
westward  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Territories ;  from  which  Mr.  Doug- 
las, of  Illinois,  reported*  it  with 
amendments.  StUl,  no  word  in  this 
bill  proposed  to  repeal  or  meddle 
with  the  interdict  on  Slavery  in  this 
region  laid  by  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise of  1820.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Douglas's  Eeport  accompanying  the 
bill,  while  it  raised  the  question 
of  the  original  validity  of  the  Mis- 
souri Kestriction  aforesaid,  contained 
no  hint  that  said  Restriction  had 
been  removed  by  the  legislation  of 
1850.  The  material  portion  of  that 
Eeport  is  as  follows : 

"A  qnestion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territory  of  Ne- 
braska, when  the  Indian  laws  shall  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  country  thrown  open  to  emi- 
gration and  settlement.  By  the  8th  section 
of  'an  act  to  aathorize  the  people  of  ilis- 
eonri  Territory  *SS  form  a  Constitution  and 
State  Governnient,  and  for  the  admission  of 
snoh  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States,  and  to  prohibit 
Slavery  in  certain  territories, 'approved  March 
e,  1820,  it  was  provided;  'That  in  all  that 
territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United 
States  under  the  n«ne  of  Louisiana,  vrhich 
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lies  north  of  86  degrees 80  minntesnorth  lati- 
tude, not  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  contemplated  by  this  act,  Slavery  and 
involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  whereof  the  parties  shall 
have  been  dnly  eonvioted,  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby,  prohibited:  Provided  always.  That 
any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from 
whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in 
any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
such  fi^tive  maybe  lawfully  reclaimed,  and 
conveyed  to  the  persons  claiming  his  or  her  . 
labor  or  service  aS  aforesaid.' 

"  Under  this  section,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Mexican  law  in  New  Mesico  and  Utah,  it  is 
a  disputed  point  whether  Slavery  is  prohib- 
ited m  the  Nebraska  country  by  ■Milid  enact- 
ment. The  decision  of  this  <juestion  involves 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  pass 
laivs  prescribing  and  regulating  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  various  Territories  of  the 
Union.  In  the  opinion  of  those  eminent 
statesmen  who  hold  that  Congress  is  invest- 
ed with  no  rightfnl  authority  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries, the  8th  section  of  the  act.  preparatory 
to  the  admission  of  Missouri  is  null  and 
void ;  while  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
large  portions  of  the  Union  sustains  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  secures  to  every  citizen-  an  inalienable 
right  to  move  into  any  of  the  Territories 
with  his  property,  of  whatever  kind  and  de- 
scription, and  to  hold  and  enJoy  the  same 
under  the  sanction  of  law.  Your  Commit- 
tee do  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  en- 
ter upon  the  discussion  of  these  controverted 
questions.  They  involve  the  same  grave  is- 
sues which  produced  the  agitation,  the  sec- 
tional strife,  and  the  fearful  struggle,  of 
1850.  As  Congress  deemed  it  wise  and  pru- 
dent to  refrain  from  deciding  the  matters  in 
controversy  then,  either  by  atBrming  or  re- 
pealing the  Mexican  laws,  or  by  an  act  de- 
claratory of  the  true  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  extent  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  it  to  Slave  property  in  the  Territories,  so 
your  Committee  ore  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend a  departure  from  the  course  pursued 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  either  by  affirm- 
ing or  repeaUng  the  8th  section  of  the  Mis- 
souri act,  or  by  any  act  declaratory  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  tha 
legal  points  in  dispute." 

This  would  seem  conclusive;  yet 
it  is  but  fair  to  add  the  following, 
from  near  the  close  of  the  Eeport : 

From  these  pfovisions,  it  ia  apparent  that 
the  Compromise  measures  of  1850  affirm,  and 
rest  upon,  the  following  propositions : 
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"  First,— That  all  questiona  pertaining  to 
Slavery  in  tlie  Territori^  and  tlie  new 
States  to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  people  residing  there- 
in, by  their  appropriate  representatives,  to 
be'  chosen  by  them  for  that  purpoae," 

The  bill  thus  reported  was  soon  after, 
on  Mr.  Douglas's  motion,  recommit- 
ted, and  on  the  33d  reported  again  by 
Mm  from  his  Committee  on  Territo- 
ries, with  material  alterations.  For, 
meantime,"  Mr,  Archibald  Dixon,'  of 
Eentucky,had,given  due  notice  that, 
whenever  this  bill  should  come  up,  he 
would  offer  the  following  amendment : 
"  Sko,  22.  And  U  it  further  enacted,  That 
so  mnch  of  the  8th  section  of  an  act  approv- 
ed March  9,  1820,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  au- 
'  thorize  the  people  of  the  Missonri  Territory 
'  to  form  a  constitntion  and  State  govem- 
'ment,  and  for  the  admisaoo  of  anch  State 
'  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
'original  States,  and  to  prohibit  Slavery  in 
•  certMn  territories,'  as  declares  '  That,  m  all 
'  that  territory  ceded  by  Trance  to  the  Uni- 
'ted  Stfttea,  under  the  name  of  Louiaiana, 
'  which  lies  north  of  89  degrees  30  minutes 
'  north  latitnde.  Slavery  and  involuntary  ser- 
'Titnde,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment 
'of  Crimea  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
'been  dnly  convicted,  shall  be  forever  pro- 
'hihit«d,'  skaU  not  ie  eo  eonstmed  astocM)- 
«lv  to  m  Territory  contemplated,  bu  (Am 
«1  or  to  any  other  Territory  of  Ihe  Uhtted 
Slatet;  hut  that  the  citizens  of  the  eeverai 
States  or  Territories  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
take  and  hold  their  slaves  within  any  of  the 
Territories  or  States  to  be  formed  there- 
from aa  if  the  said  act,  entitled  as  aforesaid, 
and  approved  aa  aforostdd,  had  never  been 
passed." 

This  blunt  proposition  that  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  in  so  far  aa  its 
stipulations  favored  the  consecration 
of  the  Territories  to  IVee  Labor,  be 
utteriy  repudiated,  now  that  so  much 
of  it  as  strengthened  Slavery  hdd 
taken  full  and  vigorous  eifect,  was 
received  with  more  surprise  than  sat- 
isfection  by  the  engineers  of  the  origi- 
nal measure.  The  Union,  then  the 
Democratic  oi^an  at  "Washington, 
promptly  denounced  it  as   a  "WTiig 
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device  to  divide  and  disorganize  the 
Democratic  party.  It  received  no 
hearty  welcome  from  any  quarter- 
certainly  none  from  Mr.  Douglas,  or 
any  supporter  of  his  Presidential  as- 
pirations. It  had  evidently  been  ex- 
pected by  them  that  his  proposal  to 
organize  these  territories,  so  expressly 
contemplated  and  covered  by  the  in- 
hibition of  bondage  contained  in  the 
Missouri  act,  in  blank  silence  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery,  would  be  deemed 
a  concession  to  Southern  prejudie^, 
if  not  to  Southern  interests.  Yet,  in 
the  presence  of  this  bolder,  stronger, 
larger,  and  more  practical  concession, 
that  of  Mr.  Douglas  dwindled  by  con- 
trast into  insignificance. 

Mr.  Douglas,  thus  outbid,  resolved 
to  start  afresh.  On  the  23d  aforesaid, 
he  reported  from  bis  Committee  a  bill 
so  different  from  its  predecessor  as 
hardly  to  resemble  it,  save  that  it 
contemplated  the  same  region.  In- 
stead of  one  Territory,  to  be'  called 
Nebraska,  and  stretching  from  the 
paraUel  of  36*  30'  north  latitude 
on  the  south  to  that  of  43°  30 '  on  the 
north,  and  from  the  western  bonn- 
dary  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  on  the 
east  to  the  crests  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  thejwest,  he  now  proposed  to 
create  two  Territories,  one  to  be  com- 
1  of  so  much  of  said  region  aa 
directly  west  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  to  be  known  as  Kansas  ; 
■the  other  to  comprise  the  residue,  and 
be  known  as  Nebraska.  (The  south 
line  of  Kansas  was  moved  northward 
fromlatitude  36°  30' to  latitude  3r°,in 
order  to  make  it  conform  to  the  boun- 
dary between  the  lands  of  the  Chero- 
kees  and  those  of  the  Osages.)  And, 
with  reference  to  Slavery,  the  new 
bill  contained  these  provisions : 
1  Elected  as  a  Whig— afterward  a  Democrat 
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"Seo,  31.  Ayid  be  it  further  enacted, 
That,  in  order  to  avoid  all  misconstruction, 
it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  trne  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  this  act,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  Slavery  is  concerned,  to  carry 
into  practical  operation  the  following  prop- 
ositions and  principles,  established  hy  iAg 
Compromise  measures  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  andffty,  to  wit : 

"first.  That  all  questions  pertaining  to  Sla- 
very in  the  Territories,  and  in  the  new  States 
to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  residing  therein, 
through  their  approprlat*  representatives. 
•  "  Second.  That  '  a!i  cases  involving  title 
'to  slaves,'  and  'questions  of  personal  free- 
'dom,'are  referred  to  the  adjudication  of 
the  local  tribunals,  with  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"  Third.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  in 
respect  to  fugitives  from  service,  are  to  be 
carried  into  faithful  execution  in  all  the 
'organized  Territories,'  the  same  as  in  the 
States." 

Proceeding  to  that  section  whicli 
provides  for  tlie  election  of  a  delegate 
to  Congress  from  Kansas,  instead  of 
the  original  stipulation— 

"That  the  Constitution,  and  all  kiys  of 
the  United  States  which  are  not  locally  in- 
applicable, shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  within  the  said  Territory  as  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States" — 

The  following  important  reserva^ 
tion  was  now  added : 

"  Ezcept  the  section  of  the  act  prepara- 
tory to  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union,  approved  March  6,  1820,  which  was 
superseded  by  the  principles  of  the  Legisla- 
tion of  1850,  commonly  called  the  Compro- 
mise measnres,  and  is  declared  inoperative." 

The  section  which  authorized  ISTe- 
Draska  to  send  a  delegate  was  amend- 
ed in  precisely  the  same  manner, 

Mr.  Douglas  called  up  his  new  hill 
for  consideration  next  morning ;  when 
not  only  Messrs,  Chase  and  Sumner, 
but  Mr.  Norris,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Gen.  Caas,  and  other  Demo- 
crats, desired  that  time  be  given  to 
consider    the  grave  changes  which 
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had  just  been  made  in  the  vital 
character  of  the  measure.  On  the 
other  hand,  Messrs,  Dawson,  of 
Georgia,  and  Dison,  of  Kentucky, 
were  ready  to  sustain  Mr.  Douglas 
throughout.  Mr.  Dixon,  expressing 
entire  satisfaction  with  'the  new 
ehape  given  to  the  bill,  said : ' 

"I  think  it  due  to  the  Senate  that  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  nuderstanding 
precisely  the  bearings  and  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  recently  incor- 
porated into  the  bill,  as  originally  reported 
by  the  Committee — I  mean  that  portion  of 
the  amendment  ivbich  alludes  to  Slavery 
within  the  Territories  to  be  organized — Ne- 
braska and  Kansas.  So  far  as  I  am  individ- 
ually concerned,  I  ara  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  and  which  has  beeii  in- 
corporated into  the  bill.  If  I  understand  it, 
it  reaches  a  point  which  I  am  most  ansious 
to  attain— -that  is  to  say,  it  virtually  repeals 
the  act  of  1830,  commonly  caUed  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  act,  declaring  that  Slavery 
should  not  exist  north  of  the  line  of  Si  "  80 
north  latitude. 

"  I  here  take  occasion  to  rem,  rk  merely 
with  a  view  of  placing  myself  right  before 
the  Senate,  that  I  think  my  posit  on  in  re 
lation  to  fJiis  matter  has  been  somewhat 
misunderstood, 

"  I  have  been  charged,  through  one  of 
the  leading  journals '  of  this  city,  with  hav- 
ing proposed  the  amendment  which  I  noti- 
fied the  Senate  I  intended  to  offer,  with  a 
view  to  embarrass  the  Democratic  party. 
It  was  said  that  I  was  a  Whig  fl-om  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  me  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  the  opposite  party.  Sir,  I  merely  wish 
to  remark  tiat,  upon  the  question  of  Slavery, 
I  know  no  Whi^ery,  and  I  know  no  De- 
mocracy I  am  a  pro  hlavery  man  I  am 
Iroin  a  slaveholding  State,  I  repre'ient  a 
slaveholding  constituency ,  and  I  am  here 
to  maintun  the  n„'lits  of  that  people 
whenever  the^  jie  prtiented  before  the 
Senate 

"  The  amendment  which  I  notified  the 
Senate  that  I  should  offer  at  the  proptr 
time,  has  been  incorporated  bj  the  Senator 
from  Illmois  into  the  bill  whifh  he  has  re- 
ported, to  the  Senate.  The  bill,  as  now 
amended,  meets  laj  views,  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  it.  I  shall,  at  the  proper  time, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so,  aid  and  assist 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  others  who 
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are  anxious  to  carry  -through  this  proposi- 
tion, with  the  feeble  abilities  I  may  be  able 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  I  think  it  due  to 
myself  to  make  thia  explanation,  because  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  he  understood  that,  upon 
a  question  like  thia,  1  have,  or  could  have, 
any  motive  escept  that  which  should  influ- 
ence a  man  anxious  to  secure  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  a  great  principle— that  is.  Con- 
gressional non-interferenca  in  all  the  Ter- 
ritories, so  far  aa  this  great  qnestion  of 
Slavery  is  concerned. 

"I  never  did  believe  in  the  propriety  of 
passing  the  Missouri  Compromise.  I  thought 
it  was  the  result  of  necessity.  I  never 
thought  that  the  great  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Clay),  when  he  advocated  that 
measure,  did  so  because  his  judgment  ap- 
proved it,  bnt  because  it  was  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  eiroumstances  which  drove 
him  to  the  position  he  assumed;  and  I 
have,  never  tnought  that  that  measure  re- 
ceived the  sanction  either  of  his  heart  or  of 
his  head. 

"  The  amendment,  then,  which  I  gave 
notice  that  I  would  propose— and  which  I 
intended  to  have  proposed,  if  it  had  not 
been  rendered  wholly  unnecessary  by  the 
amendment  reported  by  the  Senator  from 
Dlinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
of  which  he  is  the  honored  Chairman— I 
intended  to  offer,  under  the  firm  conviction 
that  I  was  carrying  out  the  principles  set- 
tled in  the  Compromise  acts  of  1850 ;,  and 
which  leave  the  whole  question  of  Slavery 
with  the  people,  and  without  any  Congres- 
sional interference.  For,  over  the  subject 
of  Slavery,  either  in  the  States  or  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  I  have  always  believed, 
and  have  always  contended,  that  Congress 
had  no  power  whatever,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  act  of  1830,  commonly  known 
as  lie  Missouri  Compromise  act,  is  uncon- 
stitutional; and,  at  the  proper  time,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  satisfy  the  Senate  and  the 
country  of  the  truth  of  these  propositions." 

To  which  ilr,  Douglas  responded 
as  follows : 

"As  this  discussion  has  began,  I  feel  it 
to  he  my  duty  to  say  a  word  in  explanation. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky say  that  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands, 
accomplishes  all  that  he  desired  to  accom- 
plish by  his  amendment,  because  his  amend- 
ment seemed  to  myself,  and  to  some  with 
whom  I  have  consulted,  to  mean  more  than 
what  he  now  explains  it  to  mean,  and 
what  I  am  glad  he  did  not  intend  it  should 

"  We  supposed  that  it  not  only  wiped  out 
the  legislation  which  Congress  has  hereto- 
fore adopted,  excluding  Slavery,  but  that  it 


affirmatively  legislated  Slavery  into  the 
Territories.  The  object  of  the  Committee 
was  neither  to  legislate  Slavery  in  or  out  of 
the  Territories;  neither  to  introduce  nor 
exclude  it;  but  to  remove  whatever  ob- 
stacle Congress  had  put  there,  and  apply 
the  doctrine  of  Congressional  non-interven- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Compromise  measures  of  1860,  and  al- 
low the  people  to  do  as  they  pleased  upon 
this,  as  well  as  all  other  matters  afTecting 
their  interests. 

''The  explanation  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  shows  that  his  mean- 
ing was  not  what  many  supposed  it  to  be, 
who  judged  simply  from  the  phraseology  of 
the  amendment.  I  deem  this  explanation 
due  to  the  Senator  and  to  myself." 

Messrs.  Webster,  Clay,  and  Cal- 
houn had  all  passed  from' the  earth 
since  the  inception  of  Mr,  Clay's 
Compromise  in  1850.  Not  one  of 
them  hved  to  hear  that  that  Compro- 
mise had  lifted  the  interdict  of  Sla- 
very from  the  whole  region  solemn- 
ly guaranteed  to  Free  Labor  forever 
by  the  Compromise  of  1820.  Mr. 
Webster,  certainly,  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing,  when  he  vehemently 
denounced,  as  insane,  malignant  fol- 
ly, the  attempt  to  fasten  a  like  pro- 
hibition on  the  biU  organizing  New 
Mexico — as  an  effort  to  debar  slave- 
holding  on  snowy  crags  and  arid 
deserts  where  no  slave  could  be  sub- 
sisted— as  a  superserviceable  attempt 
to  "  reenact  the  laws  of  God,"  as  if 
their  Author"  were  unequal  to  the 
task  He  had  undertaken. 

In  the  accord  of  Messrs.  Douglas 
and  Dixon,  an  undertone  of  discord 
may  be  detected.  Mr.  Dixon  repu- 
diates the  restrictive  provision  of  the 
Compromise  of  1820  as  void  ah  in- 
itio, for  want  of  constitutional  power 
to  enact  it.  Congress  could  not  law- 
fully exclude  Slavery  from  the  Fed- 
eral domain — therefore,  did  not,  to 
any  purpose,  Mr.  Clay  consented 
to  that  Restriction  because  he  must, 
not   because  he  would — (as   if  this 
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were  not  always  the  case  in  com- 
promises—  eauih  party  conceding 
sometliing  he  would  gladly  retain, 
in  order  to  secure  something  else 
that  is  otherwise  beyond  his  reach.) 
But  that  Mr.  Clay  deliberately  bar- 
gained to  secure  what  he  greatly 
desired  (the  admission  of  Mi^ouri), 
tnowing  that  the  stipulated  consid- 
eration was  utterly  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress,  therefore  a  blank  nul- 
lity— that,  Mr.  Dixon  did  not  assert, 
nor  would  any  true  friend  of  the 
great  Kentuckian's  memory  insinu- 
ate it.  Whatever  Mr.  Dixon's  be- 
lief on  the  subject,  it  is  certain  that 
Mr.  Clay  deemed  the  Missonri  Com- 
promise a  valid  contract,  and  that 
he  never  dreamed  that  it  was  either 
unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  or 
siiperaeded  by  the  Compromise  of 
1850.  No  champion,  no  adversary, 
of  this  latter  arrangement  ever  sug- 
gested, whether  as  an  argument  for, 
or  an  objection  to,  this  scheme,  that 
one  of  its  effects  or  incidents  would 
be  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Re- 
striction, and  a  consequent  opening 
to  Slavery  of  the  region  stretching 
westward  and  north-westward  from 
Missouri, 

Mr.  Douglas,  it  will  be  seen,  in- 
dorses none  of  Mr,  Dixon's  a^ump- 
tions.  He  had  misunderstood  Mr. 
Dixon's  original  proposition,  suppo- 
sing that  it  intended  to  "legislate 
Slavery  into  the  Territory."  He  could 
mean  by  tliis  nothing  more  nor  other 
than  that  he  misunderstood  Mr.  Dix- 
on's as  a  proposition  to  legislate  Slave 
law — that  is,  law  under  which  slaves 


could  be  legally  held  to  service — into 
said  Territory ;  the  act  of  planting  Sla- 
very in  fact  there,  being  one  which 
legislation  might  facilitate  and  invite, 
but  which  individual  action  must  initi- 
ate and  achieve.  And  he  did  not  now 
contend  that  the  legislation  of  1850 
had  even  removed  the  obstacle  to 
such  establishment,  but  only  that  the 
action  he  proposed  was  "  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prmovples  of  the  Com- 
promise measures  of  1850" — that  is 
to  say,  it  applied  to  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska— Territories  secured,  upon  due 
consideration,  to  IVee  Labor,  by  sa- 
cred agreement  in  1820 — a  principle 
which  Congress  had,  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  applied  to  New 
Mexico— a  most  unHke  and  peculiar 
region — in  1850. 

Mr.  Dixon,  it  will  be  remarked, 
had  not  yet  attained  to  the  ultimate 
orthodoxy  of  the  South  with  respect 
to  the  rights  of  slaveholders  in  the 
Territories.  He  only  held  that  Con- 
gress had  no  right  to  exol'ude  them 
with  their  human  chattels."  That  it 
was  bound  to  recognize  and  protect 
their  property  in  slaves,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  Territories  could  have 
no  right,  prior  to  their  organization 
as  a  State,  to  exclude  or  inhibit  Sla- 
very, were  dogmas-fts  yet  confined  to 
the  more  ardent  devotees  of  Calhoun- 
ism,  and  so  far  from  being  accepted, 
that  they  were  scarcely  comprehend- 
ed by  the  great  body  of  the  support- 
ers of  the  Compromise. 

The  amended  bill,  thus  reported 
by  Mr.    Douglas,   was    debated    at 


'  "  Is  it  not  hard,"  asisd  Mr.  Badger,  of  North 
Carolina,  during  the  debate  on  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bai,  "if  I  should  choose  to  emigrate  to 
Kansas,  that  I  should  be  forbiddeu  to  take  my 
old  mammy  [slaYe-nurse]  along  mth  mo7"— 
"The  Senator  entirely  mistakes  our  position," 


Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio.  "We  have  not 
the  least  objection,  and  would  oppose  no  obsta- 
cle, to  the  Senator's  migrating  to  Kansas,  end 
taking  his  'old  mammy'  along  with  him.  We 
only  insist  that  he  shall  not  be  empowered  to  seff 
her  after  taking  her  there." 
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length,  and  ably,  by  Messrs.  Douglas 
and  several  others  in  favor,  and  by 
Messrs.  Chase,  Seward,  Sumner,  Wade, 
and  others,  in  opposition.  But  the 
disparity  in  numbers  between  its  sup- 
porters and  its  opponents  was  too  great 
— nearly  three  for  to  one  against  it — 
to  allow  much  interest  to  attach  to  the 
successive  discussions  and  divisions, 
save  as  they  serve  to  east  light  on  the 
real  character  of  the  measure,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  Slavery.  A 
few  of  these  wiU  here  be  noted. 

Mr.  Chase,  having  attempted"  to 
strike  out  so  much  of  the  clause  last 
quoted  as  declares  the  Kestriction  of 
1820  "superseded"  by  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850,  and  been  beaten  by  30 
Nays  to  13  Teas,  Mr.  Douglas  "  him- 
self moved  that  said  dause  be  stricken 
out,  and  replaced  by  the  following : 

"  Which  being  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  Non-InterTention  by  Congress  with 
Slavery  in  tlie  States  and  Territories,  as  rec- 
ognized by  tlie  legislation  of  1850  (commonly 
called  the  Compromise  measures),  ia  hereby 
declared  inoperative  and  void ;  it  being  the 
trae  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to 
lepslate  Slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State, 
nor  to  exclude  it  thei'efrom,  but  to  leave  the 
people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  ia  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

This,  of  course,  prevailed:  Teas 
35 ;  Nays  10 :  whereupon  Mr.  Chase 
moved''  to  add  thereto  as  follows: 

"  Pntfor  wSicA,  the  people  offJte  Territory, 
through  their  appropriate  represetitatinea, 
may,  if  they  see^t,  prohibit  the  existence  of 
Slame/ry  th^einy 

This  touchstone  of  the  true  nature 
and  intent  of  the  measure  was  most 
decisively  voted  down ;  the  Teas  and 
Nays  being  as  follows : 

Teas — Fessenden  and  Hamlin,  of  Maine; 
Smnner,  of  Massachusetts;  Foot,   of  Ver- 


mont; Smith,  of  Oonnecticnt ;  Fish  and 
Seward,  of  New  York ;  Ohase  and  Wade,  of 
Ohio;  Dodge  (Henry),  of  WisconBm— 10. 

H"at3 — INorris  and  Williams,  of  New 
Hampshire ;  Toncey,  of  Connecticut ;  Brod- 
head,  of  Pennsylvania;  Clayton,  of  Dela- 
ware ;  Stuart,"  of  Michigan ;  Pettit,  of  Indi- 
ana; DouglasandShields,  of  Illinois;  Dodge 
(A.  0.)  and  Jones,  of  Iowa ;  Walker,  of  Wis- 
consin; Hunter  and  Mason,  of  Vii^inia; 
Pratt,  of  Maryland ;  Badger,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Butler  and  Evans,  of  South  Carolina ; 
Dawaon,  of  Georgia ;  Fitzpatrick  and  0.  0, 
Clay,  of  Alabama;  Adams  and  Brown,  of 
Mississippi;  Benjamin  and  Slideli,  of  Lonis- 
iana ;  Morton,  of  Florida ;  Houston  and  Busk, 
of  Texas;  Dixon,  of  Kentucky;  Bell  and 
Jones,  of  Tennessee ;  Atchison,  of  Missouri; 
Sebastian  and  Johnson,  of  Arkansas;  Gwin 
and  Weller,  of  California— 88. 

So  the  Senate  decisively  voted  that 
the  people  of  the  new  Tenitories, 
formed  by  this  act  from  the  region 
shielded  from  Slavery  by  the  Com- 
promise of  1820,  should  not  have  the 
right,  under  this  oi^anization,  to  pro- 
hibit Slavery,  should  they  see  fit. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Badger,  of  North 
Carolina,  it  was  further  (Teas  35, 
Nays  6) 

"  PTODided,  That  nothing  heroin  shall  he 
construed  to  revive  or  pnt  in  force  any  law 
or  regulation  which  may  have  existed  prior  to 
theact  of  6th  of  March.  1830,  either  protect- 
ing, establishing,  prohibiting,  or  abolishing 
Slavery." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Del- 
aware, it  was  further  provided  that  im- 
migrants from^oreign  countries  who 
had  merely  declared  their  intention 
to  become  naturahzed  citizens  should 
not  be  voters  in  these  Territories.  On 
this  proposition,  the  Teas  were  23 
(all  from  Slave  States) ;  the  Nays  21 
(all  from  Free  States). 

Mr,  Chase  now  moved  an  amend- 
ment fixing  a  day  of  election,  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  lay  off 
Counties,  etc.,  etc.,  and  enabling  the 
reignty,"  who  waa  in  his  seat  and  voted  just  be- 


"  February  6th. 

"  March  2d. 

"  Gen.  Cass,  the  i 


'  February  15th. 

ventor  of  "Popular  Sove- 
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people  of  these  Territoriea  to  choose 
their  own  Governor  as  well  as  Legia- 
]ature,^wiiieh   i 
10 ;"  Na.y%  30. 

So  far,  the  bill  had  been  acted  on 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  On 
coming  out  of  Committee,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's amendment,  above  mentioned, 
was  disagreed  to — 33  to  20 — and  the 
biU  engrossed  for  its  third  reading  by 
29  to  12— and,  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night"— or  rather,  morning— passed : 
Teas  37;  Nays"  14:  whereupon  the 
Senate,  exhausted  by  struggle  and 
excitement,  adjourned  over  from  Fri- 
day to  the  following  ~ 


In  the  House,  this  bill  was  not 
taken  up  for  more  than  two  months 
after  it  had  passed  the  Senate.  There 
were  scruples  to  vanquish,  objections 
to  remove  or  to  soften,  and  machinery 
to  adjust,  in  order  to  give  the  meas- 
ure a  chance  of  success.  Meantime, 
the  hum  of  public  dissatisfaction  rose 
louder  and  louder,  and  members  who 
were  soon  to  face  Northern  constituen- 
cies were  reasonably  reluctant  to  vote 
for  it,  unless  the  Democratic  majori- 
ties in  their  districts  were  well-nigh 


A  House  bill  (nearly  a  copy  of 
that  of  Mr.  Douglas)  having  been 
reported"  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Il- 
linois, from  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, Mr.  English,  of  Indiana — a 
moat  unflinching  Democrat — from 
the  minority  of  said  Committee,  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  clause  which 


X( 


'  Messrs.  Chase,   Feaaenden,   Foot;   Hamlin, 
•ria,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Sumner,  Wado 


"  March  3d. 

"  MesBra.  BeE,  of  Tennessee,  Houston,  of  Tex- 
as, and  Waiter,  of  Wisconsin,  who  had  voted  I  Teas  and  Nays, 
against  Mr.  Chase's  amendment  above  cited,  and     the  bill. 
Mr.  James,  of  Ehode  Island,  who  had  not  voted  |      "  Jaauarj  Slst 


we  have  seen  reported  by  Mr.  Doug- 
laa  to  the  Senate,,  and  adopted  by 
that  body,  repealing  the  8th  section 
of  the  Miasouri  act,  and  insert  instead 
the  following ; 

"  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  so  constroed  as  to  prevent  the  people  of 
said  Territory,  through  the  properly  consti- 
tuted legislative  authority,  from  passing 
such  laws,  m  relation  to  the  institution  of 
Slavery,  39  they  may  deem  best  adapted  to 
their  locality,  and  most  conducive  to  their 
happiness  and  welfare ;  and  so  much  of  any 
existing  act  of  Congress  as  may  conflict 
with  the  above  right  of  the  people  to  regu- 
late their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
repealed." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
proposition, could  not  have  been  de- 
feated on  a  call  of  the  Yeas  and 
Nays  in  the  House— which  was 
doubtless  the  reason  why  it  was 
never  acted  on.  The  House  bill  was 
never  taken  up,  save  at  a  late  day," 
so  as  to  enable  the  Senate  bill  to  be 
moved  as  an  amendment 

There  was  a  violent  struggle  in 
the  House  for  and  against  closing 
the  debate  on  this  measure,  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  said  debate 
should  terminate  on  Saturday  the 
20th.  And  now,  Mr.  Alex.  E.  Ste- 
phens, of  Georgia,  originated,  and 
was  enabled- to  execute,  a  parlia- 
mentary maneuver  wliich,  if  recog- 
nized as  legitimate,  must  prove  an 
important  aid  to  party  despotism 
and  a  screen  to  vicious  legislation 
through  aU  future  time.  The  right 
of  a  majority  to  prescribe  a  reason- 
able  limit  to   discussion^ — to   afford 

on  it  at  all,  now  voted  Nay.  Messrs,  Bayard, 
of  Delaware,  Cass,  of  Michigan,  Thompson,  of 
Eentuolq',  Geyer,  of  Missouri,  Thomson,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  did  not  vote  for  or  against  Gov. 
Chase's  amendment,  whereon  we  have  given  tl« 
present  and  voted  ^ 


"  May  8' 
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fair  opportunity  for  debate,  bnt  in- 
sist that  it  shall  close  at  a  definite 
and  not  too  distant  day  and  hour — 
has  become  a  part  of  our  parliament- 
ary law.  But  the  right  of  a  minority 
to  seek  to  improve  what  it  deems  a 
vicious  and  mistaken  measure— to 
soften,  if  it  may,  objectionable  fea- 
tures which  it  is  unable  wholly  to 
remove— is  still  sacred.;  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  estabMied,  after 
much  experience  <jf  the  evils  of  the 
opposite  rule,  that  ev,en  a  vote  of  the 
House,  enforcing  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion on  a  reluotant,  struggling  mi- 
nority, does  not  cut  off  amendments 
which  may  have  aheady  been  jiro- 
posed,  but  only  arrests  debate  and 
brings  the  House  to  vote  successively 
on  all  the  propositions  legitimately 
before  it,  including,  it  may  be,  the 
engrossment  of  the  biU.  But  Mr. 
Stephens,  when  the  hour  for  closing 
the  debate  in  Committee  had  arrived, 
moved  that  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
hill  he  stricken  (»w(,*which  was  carried 
by  a  preconcerted  and  uncounter- 
acted  rally  of  the  unflinching  friends 
of  the  measure.  Of  course,  all  pend- 
ing amendments  were  thus  disposed 
of— the  bill  being  reported  as  dead. 
Having  thus  got  the  bill  out  of 
Committee  and  before  the  House, 
Messrs.  Stephens  &  Co.  voted  not  to 
agree  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,^"  thus  bringing  the 
House  to  an  immediate  vote  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Kich- 
ardson  now  moved  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  (being, 
in    effect,    the    Senate's    bill),   and 


thereupon  called  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion, which  was  seconded :  Yeas 
116 ;  !Nays  90 ;  when  his  amend- 
ment was  adopted— Yeas  115 ;  Nays 
95 ;  the  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
—Yeas  112 ;  Nays  99 ;  the  Previous 
Question  again  ordered  and  sus- 
tained ;  and  the  hill  finally  passed : 
Yeas  113;  Nays  100.  Thus  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  in  the 
House  were  precluded  from  pro- 
posing any  amendments  or  modifi- 
cations whatever,  when  it  is  morally 
certain  that,  had  they  been  permit- 
ted to  do  so,  some  such  amendment . 
as  Gov.  Chase's  or  Mr.  EngHsh's 
would  have  been  carried. 

The  Free  States  contributed  44 
votes — all  east  by  Democrats — to  the 
support  of  this  measure.  From  the 
Slave  States,  12  Whigs  and  57  Dem- 
ocrats sustained  it.  Against  it  were 
91  members  from  Free  States,  of 
whom  44  were  chosen  as  Whigs, 
three  as  "  Free  Soil"  proper,  and  44 
as  Democrats.  So  that  precisely  as 
many  Democrats  from  Free  States 
voted  for  as  against  the  final  passage 
of  the  Nebraska  bih.  Only  nine" 
members  from  Slave  States  opptsed 
it,  of  whom  but  two"  had  been  re- 
garded as  Democrats;  and  of  these 
Col.  Benton' was  not  so  regarded 
thereafter.  Of  the  Whigs  who  so 
voted,  but  two'*  were  returned  to  the 
next  House. 

The  biU  had  thus  passed  the  House 
in  form  as  an  original  measure  of 
that  body,  although  it  was  in  essence 
the  amended  Senate  bill.  Being 
sent"'  to  the  Senate  as  such,  an  at- 


15  Teas  (for  agreeing)  91 ;  Kaya  111. 

s- ViRQisU-— John  S.  MiUscn— 1.  North 
OiaoLiHA.— Eicliard  0.  Puryear,  Sion  H.  Rog- 
ers—2.  Tennessee,— Robert  M.  Bu^,  William 
Cullom,  Emerson  Btheridge,  Nathaniel  G.  Tay- 
lor  i.     IiomsiiNA. — Theodore    G.    Hunt — 1. 


Missouri.— Thomas  H.  Benton— l.  Oteeb 
Southern  States. — None.     Total— 9. 

«i  Mesare.  Millson,  of  Virginia,  and  Benton, 
of  MiBsouri. 

«  Messrs.  Puryear,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
i,of  Tenneasee.  "May  24th. 
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tempt  to  amend  it  was  voted  down, 
and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
by  36  Teas  to  13  JSfajs.  It  was  im- 
mediately passed,  and,  being  ap- 
proved by  President  Pierce,  became 
a  law  of  the  land. 

The  struggle  whicb  ensued  for  the 
practical  possession  of  Eansas  was 
one  which  Congress  had  thus  clearly 
provoked  and  invited. 

When  the  bill  organizing  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  was  first  submitted  to 
Congress  in  1853,  all  that  portion  of 
Kansas  which  adjoins  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
accessible  portion  of  both  Territories, 
was  covered  by  Indian  reservations, 
on  which  settlement  by  whites  was 
etrietly  forbidden.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  that  in  favor  of  Government 
agents  and  religious  missionaries ; 
and  these,  especially  the  former,  were 
nearly  aU  Democrats  and  violent 
partisans  of  Slavery.  Among  the 
missionaries  located  directly  on  the 
border  was  the  Kev.  Thomas  John- 
son, of  the  Methodist  Church  South, 
who  was  among  the  few  who  had 
already  introduced  and  then  held 
slaves  in  the  territory  which  is  now 
Kansas,  in  defiance  of  the  Missouri 
Eestriction.  He  was  a  violent  poli- 
tician of  the  Missouri  border  pattern, 
and  in  due  time  became  President 
of  the  Council  in  the  first  Territorial 
Legislature  of  Kansas— elected  al- 
most wholly  by  non-resident  and 
fraudulent  votes.  Within  the  three 
months  immediately  preceding  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas  bill  aforesaid, 
treaties  were  quietly  made  at  Wash- 
ington with  the  Delawares,  Otoes, 


Sacs,  Foses,  and  other  tribra,  where- 
by the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of 


Kansas  lying  within  one  or  two  hun-. 
dred  miles  of  the  Missouri  border 
was  suddenly  opened  to  White  ap- 
propriation and  settlement.  These 
simultaneous  purchases  of  Indian 
lands  by  the  Government,  though 
httle  was  known  of  them  elsewhere, 
were  thoroughly  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  Missourians  of  the 
Western  border,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  organizing  "  Blue  Lodges," 
"  Social  Bands,"  "  Sons  of  the  South," 
and  other  societies,  with  intent  to 
take  possession  of  Kansas  in  behalf 
of  Slavery.  They,  were  well  assured, 
and  they  fuUy  beheved,  that  the  ob- 
ject contemplated  and  desired,  in 
lifting,  by  the  terms  of  the  Kansas- 
Ivebraska  bill,  the  interdict  of  Sla- 
very from  Kansas,  was  to  authorize 
and  facihtate  the  legal  extension  of 
Slavery  into  that  region.  Within  a 
very  few  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  hundreds 
of  leading  Missourians  crossed  into 
the  adjacent  Territory,  selected  each 
his  cLuarter-section  or  larger  area  of 
land,  put  some  sort  of  mark  on  it, 
and  then  united,  with  his  fellow-ad- 
venturers in  a  meeting  or  meetings 
intended  to  establish  a  sort  of  Mis- 
souri preemption  upon  all  this  re- 
gion. Among  the  resolves  passed 
at  one  of  these  meetings,  were  the 
following : 

"That  we  will  afford  protection  to  no 
abolitionist  as  a  settler  of  tliis  Territory. 

"  That  we  recognize  the  institution  of 
Slavery  as  already  eiisting  in  thia  Territory, 
and  advise  slaveholders  to  introduce  their 
property  as  early  an  possible." 


Information  being  received,  soon 
after  this,  that  associations  were  be- 
ing formed  in  the  Eastern  States, 
designed  to  facilitate  and  promote 
the  migration    of  citizens   of  those 
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States  to  Kansas,  with  intent  to 
mate  her  a  Free  State,  a  violent 
and  general  indignation  of  the  bor- 
derers was  thereby  excited.  Among 
others,  a  meeting  was  held  at  West- 
port,  Mo.,  early  in  July,  1854,  which 
adopted  the  following : 

"  Remhed,  That  this  association  will, 
whenever  called  upon  hj  any  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Kansas  Territory,  hold  itself  in 
readiness  together  to  assist  and  remove 
any  and  all  emigrants  who  go  there  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Northern  Emigrant  Aid 
Societies. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  Teoommend  to  the 
citizens  of  other  Oonnties,  particularly  those 
hordering  on  Kansas  Territory,  to  adopt 
regulations  similar  to  those  of  this  asso- 
ciation, and  to  indicate  their  readiness  to 
cooperate  in  the  objects  of  this  first  reso- 
lution," 

Before  the  passage  of  these  re- 
solves, at  least  one  person,  who  had 
strayed  into  the  Territory  with  intent 
to  settle  there,  and  who  was  unahle 
to  convince  the  "  Border  Buffiane," 
already  in  possession,  that  he  was 
one  with  them  in  faith  and  spirit, 
was  seized  by  them,  placed  in  a 
canoe  without  oars,  and  sent  float- 
ing down  the  Missouri. 

The  first  company,  about  thirty 
in  number,  of  Eastern  emigrants, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Emigrant  Aid  Society,  reached 
Kansas  before  the  end  of  July,  and 
located  on  the  site  now  known  as 
Lawrence."  Two  weeks  later,  they 
were  joined  by  a  second  and  larger 
company,  numbering  sixty  or  sev- 
enty. "While  these  were  still  living 
in  tents,  but  busUy  employed  in 
erecting  temporary  houses,  they  were 
vfeited  by  a  party  of  Missourians, 
one  hundred  strong,  who  were  re- 
inforced next  day  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  more,  who  pitched  their 
camp  just  across  a  ravine  from  the 


voung  canvas  city,  and  sent  over 
formal  notification  that  "  the  Abo- 
litionists must  leave  the  Territory, 
never  more  to  return  to  it."  The 
settlers  must  have  all  their  effects 
gathered  together  preparatory  to 
leave  by  ten  o'clock.  The  time  was 
afterward  extended  to  one  o'clock, 
with  abundant  professions  of  a  de- 
sire to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood. 
The  Yankee,  meantime,  had  organ- 
ized and  armed  as  a  mihtia  company, 
and  were  quietly  drilling  amid  their 
tents,  sending  civil  but  decided  an- 
swers to  the  repeate ' 
to  them.  Finally, 
themselves  that  they  could  only  pre- 
vent bloodshed  by  letting  the  Yan- 
kees alone,  and  going  about  their 
own  business,  the  ruffians  broke  up 
their  camp  by  piecemeal  and  stole 
away,  at  evening  and  during  the 
night,  back  to  their  dens  in  Mift- 


Pr6sident  Pierce,  appointed  An- 
drew H.  Keeder,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Governor,  and  Daniel  "Woodson,  of 
Arkansas,  Secretary  of  Kansas,  with 
judicial  of&cefs  of  whom  a  majority 
were  from  Slave  States — one  of  them 


taking  a  number  of  s 


s  with  him 


into  the  Teinitory.  These  officers 
reached  Kansas,  and  established  a 
Territorial  Government  there,  in  the 
autumn  of  1854.  All  of  them  were, 
of  course,  Democrats;  but  Gov. 
Boeder's  soundne^  on  the  vital  ques- 
tion was  early  suspected  at  the 
South.  yAe  Uhwn  (Washington), 
President  Pierce's  immediate  organ, 
promptly  rebuked  these  suspicions, 
as  follows : 


o  named  after  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Treasurer  of  the  Sode^, 
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Wliitfield,"  an  Indian  agent,  the 
Missouri  candidate,  had  597  of  them. 
He  received  2,268  in  all,  to  570  for 
all  others.  David  E.  Atchison,  then 
a  U.  S.  Senator  from  Missouri,  in  a 
speech  in  Platte  County,  Mo.,  a  fevf 
weeks  before  the  election,  said : 

"  When  you  reside  within,  one  day'a  jour- 
ney of  the  Territory,  and  when  your  peace, 
yonr  quiet,  and  your  property,  depend  upon 
your  action,  you  can,  without  any  exertion, 
send  five  hundred  of  your  young  men  who  will 
vote  in  favor  of  your  institutions.  Should 
each  county  in  the  State  of  Missouri  only  do 
its  duty,  the  question  will  he  decided  quietly 
and  peaceably  at  the  ballot-box.  If  we  are 
defeated,  then  Missouri  and  the  other  South- 
ern Stateswillhave  shown  themselves  recre- 
ant to  theu-  interests,  and  will  deserve  their 

The  city  of  Atchison,  named  after 
this  distinguished  Senator,  was  found- 
ed" about  this  time  by  gentlemen  of 
his  faith,  who  estabHshed  The  Squat- 
ter Sovereign  as  their  organ.  .  One  of 
its  early  issues  contained  the  follow- 
ing significant  paragraph ; 

""We  can  tell  the  impertinent  sooundrels 
of  The  Tribv-ne  that  they  may  eshaust  an 
ocean  of  ink,  their  Emigrant  Aid  Societies 
spend  their  millions  and  billions,  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  spout  their  heretical 
theories  till  doomsday,  aod  his  Esoellency 
appoint  abolitionist  after  free-soiler  as  our 
Governor,  yet  we  wil!  conljnue  to  lynch  and 
hang,  tar  and  feather  and  drown,  everj 
white-livered  abolitionist  who  dares  to  pol- 
lute our  soil." 

Gov.  Keeder,  in  the  early  months 
of  1855,  had  a  census  of  the  Territo- 
ry taken,  which  showed  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  8,501,  whereof  2,905  were 
voters  and  242  slaves.  He  thereupon 
ordered  an  election  for  a  first  Terri- 
torial Legislature  and  for  certain 
county  officers,  to  he  held  on  the 
30th  of  March,  which  took  place  ac- 
cordingly. AH  of  border  Missouri 
was  on  hand ;  and  the  invaders  had 

i    last  beard  from  in  the         >«  On  tt.8  Kansas  bauk  of  the  Miasour!;  some 
tliirty  miles  above  Leavenworth. 


Herce  in  the  South  lay  particular  stress  upon 
his  appointment  of  Gov.  Eeeder  as  proof  of 
his  willingness  to  favor  Free-Soilers,  and 
asks  us  whether,  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Gov.  Eeeder  was  regarded  as  a  sound 
national  Democrat.  It  is  in  our  power  to 
answer  this  question  with  entire  confidence, 
and  to  say  that,  down  to  the  time  that  Gov. 
Beeder  went  to  Kansas  to  assume  the  duties 
of  Governor  of  the  Territory,  there  had  not 
been,  so  far  as  we  have  ever  heard,  or  so  far 
as  the  President  ever  heard,  a  breath  of  sus- 
picion as  to  his  entertaining  Free-Soil  senti- 
ments. Ho  was  appointed  under  the  strong- 
est assurances  that  he  was  strictly  and  hon- 
estly a  national  man.  We  are  able  to  state, 
further,  on  very  reliable  authority,  that, 
whiht  Gov.  Reeder  was  in  Washington,  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  lie  eonneraed 
with  SoutheTfi  gentlemen  on.  the  subject  of 
Slomery-,  and  astwed  them  Aat  he  had  no 
more  scruples  in  buying  a  slave  than  a  horse, 
and  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  money  to 
purchase  a  number  to  carry  with  him,  to 
Kansas.  We  have  understood  that  he  re- 
peated the  same  sentiments  on  his  way  to 
Kansas.  We  will  repeat  what  wo  have  had 
occasion  to  say  more  than  once  before— that 
no  man  has  ever  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Fierce  to  ofBoe  who  was  not  at  the 
time  understood  by  him  to  he  a  faithful  ad- 
herent to  the  Baltimore  platform  of  1863, 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  If  any  appoint- 
ment was  made  contrary,  to  this  rule,  it  was 
done  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment. We  may  add  that  the  evidences 
of  Gov.  Boeder's  soundness  were  so  strong 
that  President  Pierce  was  slower  than  many 
others  to  believe  him  a  Free-Soiler  after  he 
had  gone  to  Kansas.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
grossest  injustice  to  refer  to  Gov.  Eeeder's 
appointment  as  proof  of  the  President's 
willingness  to  favor  Freo-Soilers," 

An  election  for  Delegate  from 
Kansas  was  held  near  the  close  of 
November.  There  were  probably 
less  than  two  thousand  adftlt  white 
males  then  resident  in  the  Territory; 
yet  2,871  votes  were  cast,  whereof 
1,114  were  afterward  ascertained  to 
have  been  legal,  while  1,729  were 
cast  by  residents  of  Mi^ouri.  At 
one  poll,  known  as  "  110,"  604  votes 
were  cast,  of  which  20  were  legal 
find    584   were    illegal.      John   "W. 
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.  been  so  nicely  apportioned  and  di- 
rected to  the  several  districts  and 
polls  that  they  elected  all  the  mem- 
hers,  with  &  single  exception,  in  either 
House — ^the  two  Free-Soilers  being 
chosen  from  a  remote  inland  district 
which  the  Hissourians  had  overlook- 
ed or  did  not  care  to  reach.  Al- 
thougli  but  831  legal  electors  voted, 
there  were  no  less  than  6,320  votes 
polled.  Even  at  Lawrence,  where 
tliere  were  but  369  voters  in  all,  and 
not  half  a  dozen  of  them  pro-Slavery, 
the  vote  returned  was — pro-Slaveiy, 
781 ;  Pree  State,  253.  At  MarysviUe, 
where  there  were  24  legal  voters,  328 
votes  were  returned,  all  pro-Slavery. 
There  was  no  disguise,  no  pretense 
of  legality,  no  regard  for  decency. 
On  the  evening  before  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  of  election,  nearly  a 
thousand  Missourians  arrived  at  Law- 
rence, in  wagons  and  on  horeebaek, 
well  armed  with  rifles,  pistols,  and 
bome-knives,  and  two  pieces  of  can- 
non loaded  with  musket  balls.  They 
had  tents,  music,  and  flags,  and  en- 
camped in  a  ravine  near  iJie  town. 
They  held  a  meeting  the  night  before 
the  election  at  the  t«nt  of  Claiborne 
F.  Jackson."  Finding  that  they  had 
more  men  than  were  needed  to  carry 
the  Lawrence  district,  they  dispatch- 
ed companies  of  one  to  two  hundred 
each  to  two  other  districts.  Meeting 
one  of  the  judges  of  election  before 
the  poll  opened,  they  questioned  him 
as  to  his  intended  course,  and,  learn- 
ing that  he  should  insist  on  the  oath 
of  residence,  they  first  attempted  to 
bribe  and  then  threatened  to  hang 
him.  In  consequence  of  this  threat, 
he  failed  to  appear  at  the  poll,  and 
a  Missourian  was  appointed  in  his 
stead.     One  of  the  remaining  judges, 

"  Democratic  GoTeraor  of  Missouri,  elected  ia  1860;  died  a  Rebel  refugee  iE  Arkansas,  1362. 


refusing  to  receive  Missom^  votes, 
resigned  under  duress,  and  was  re- 
placed by  another  who  made  no  ob- 
jection. One  Missourian  voted  for 
himself  and  then  for  his  son,  ten  or 
eleven  years  old.  Three  of  those 
they  thus  elected  to  the  Legislature 
were  residents  of  Mi&souri  at  the 
time.  These  details  might  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  hut  it  ia  needless. 
The  Missourians  voted  at  other  poUs 
with  leas  circumspection,  easily  driv- 
ing off  all  who  objected  to  their  pro- 
ceeding, and  then  doing  as  they 
chose.  The  Weston  B,&poTWe  (Mis- 
souri), of  tlie  day  before,  had  said : 

"  Our  minds  are  already  made  np  as  to 
the  result  of  the  election  in  Kansas  to-mor- 
row. The  pro-Slavery  party  will  be  trium- 
phant, we  presume,  in  nearly  every  precinct. 
Should  the  pro-Slavery  party  fail  in  this 
contest,  it  will  not  be  because  Missouri 
has  failed  to  do  her  duty  to  assist  her 
friends.  It  is  a  safe  calculation  that  two 
thousand  squatters  have  passed  orer  into 
the  promised  land  from  this  part  of  the 
State  within  fom'  days." 

The  Platte  Argus  (Missouri);  in  its 
next  issue,  said : 

"  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  they — thg  Mis- 
sourians—  have  conquered  Kansas.  Our 
advice  is,  let  them  hold  it,  or  die  in  the 
attempt." 

A  week  or  two  thereafter,  rumors 
were  in  circulation  that  'the  Gover- 
nor did  not  indorse,  in  aU  respects, 
the  legality  of  this  election ;  where- 
upon The   Brunmiykhei'    (Missouri) 


"  We  learn,  just  as  we  go  to  press,  that 
Eeeder  has  refused  to  give  certificates  to 
four  of  the  Oouncilmen  and  tliirteen  mem- 
bers of  the  House !  He  has  ordered  an  elec. 
tion  to  fill  their  places  on  the  22d  of  May. 

"  This  infemfd  scoundrel  will  have  to  be 
hemped  yet." 

The  Parkville  lAiminary,  issued 
in  Platte  County,  Missouri,  was  the 
only  journal  on  that  side  of  the  bor. 
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der  that  dared  and  chose  to  speak  a 
word  for  the  Free-State  settlers  of 
Kansas,  maintaining  their  rights  un- 
der the  oi^nic  law.  Though  guard- 
ed and  careful  in  its  language,  it  could 
not  escape  the  discipline  meted  out  in 
that  region  to  all  who  favored  "  Abo- 
lition." On  the  14th  of  April,  1855, 
its  office  and  materials  were  destroy- 
ed by  a  moh,  and  its  editor  constrain- 
ed to  flee  for  his  life. 

"William  Phillips,  a  Free-State  law- 
yer of  Leavenworth,  saw  fit  to  sign 
the  protest  against  the  wholesale 
frauds  whereby  the  election  at  that 
place  was  carried.  A  few  days  there- 
after, he  was  seized  by  a  crowd  of 
Missouri  ruffians,  taken  hy  force  to 
Weston,  Mo.,  eight  miles  distant, 
and  there  tarred  and  feathered,  rid- 
den on  a  rail,  and  iinally  sold  at  auc- 
tion to  a  negro,  who  was  compelled 
to  purchase  him. 

Gov.  Eeeder  did  set  aside  the  elec- 
tion in  the  only  six  districts  from 
which  protests  were  seasonably  for- 
warded to  him,  with  distinct  proof  of 
frauds ;  whereupon,  new  elections 
were  held  in  those  districts,  and  all 
of  them  but  Leavenworth  were  car- 
ried Free-Soil.  Leavenworth,  being 
directly  on  the  Missouri  border,  was 
carried  pro-Slavery  by  fraud  and  vio- 
lence, as  usual.  The  Free-State  men 
elected  at  this  second  election  were 
refused  seats  by  the  pro-Slavery 
majority,  and  the  pro-Slavery  men 
chosen  on  the  regular  day  of  election 
duly  installed  in  their  places. 

The  Legislature  was  called  to  meet 
at  Pawnee  City  on  the  Eansas  river, 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  west  from 
the  border.  It  was  immediately  ad- 
journed, over  the  Governor's  veto,  to 
Shawnee  Mission,  directly  on  the  line 
of  Missouri.     It  proceeded  to  pass 


one  act  whereby  the  laws  of  T 
ri  generally  were  adopted  and  de- 
clared laws  of  Kansas,  and  otheC 
acts  specially  upholding  and  fortiiy- 
ing  Slavery,  whereof  the  following 
are  but  specimens : 

"  Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor 
and  Legislative  Assembly  of  Kamaa,  That 
every  person,  tond  or  free,  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  raising  a  rebellion  or  insmrec- 
tion  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  or  mnlattoes,  ia 
this  Territory,  shall  suffer  death. 

"  Seo.  3.  Every  free  person,  who  shall  aid 
or  assist  in  any  rebellion  or  insurrection  of 
slaves,  free  negroes,  or  mnlattoes,  or  shall  ftir- 
nish  arms,  or  do  any  other  act  in  further- 
ance of  sach  rebellioa  or  insurrection,  shall 
suffer  death. 

"  Sso.  3.  If  any  free  person  shall,  by 
speaking,  writing,  or  printing,  advise,  per- 
suade, or  induce,  any  slaves  to  rebel,  conspire 
against,  or  ninrder,  any  citizen  of  the  Terri- 
tory, or  shall  bring  into,  print,  write,  pub- 
lish, or  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  brought  into, 
written,  printed,  published,  or  cireulated,  or 
shall,  knowingly,  wd  or  assist  in  the  bring- 
ing into,  printing,  writing,  publishing,  or 
circulating,  in  the  Territory,  any  book,  paper, 
magazine,  pamphlet,  or  circular,  for  the 
purpose  of  inciting  insurrection,  rebellion, 
revolt,  or  conspiracy,  on  the  part  of  the 
slaves,  free  negroes,  or  mulattoes,  against 
the  citizens  of  the  Territory,  or  any  part 
of  them,  such  person  shall  suffer  death. 

"  Sao.  4.  If  any  person  shall  entice,  decoy, 
or  carry  away,  out  of  this  Territory,  any 
slave  belonging  to  another,  with  the  in- 
tent to  deprive  the  owner  thereof  of  the 
services  of  such  slave,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  grand  larceny,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  snffer  death,  or  be  imprisoned 
at  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  ten  years. 

"  Sbo.  6.  If  any  person  shall  aid  or  assiitt 
in  enticing,  decoying,  or  persuading,  or  car- 
rying away,  or  sending  out  of  this  Territory, 
any  slave  belonging  to  another,  with  tie  in- 
tent to  procure  or  effect  the  freedom  of  such 
slave,  or  deprive  the  owners  thereof  of  the 
services  of  such  slave,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
gnilty  of  grand  larceny,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  shaO  suffer  deatli,  or  be  imprisoued 
at  hard  labor  for  notless  than  ten  years. 

"  Sbo.  12.  If  any  free  person,  by  speaking 
or  vpriting,  shall  assert  or  maintain  that  per- 
sona have  not  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in 
this  Territory,  or  shtdl  introduce  into  this 
Territory,  print,  publish,  writ*,  circulate, 
or  cause  to  be  introduced  into  the  Ter- 
ritory, or  written,  printed,  published,  and 
circulated  in  this  Territory,  any  book,  pa- 
per, magazine,  pamphlet,  or  circular,  con- 
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taining  any  denial  of  the  right  of  peraons 
to  hold  slaves  in  this  Territory,  such  person 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of /eioay,  and  pun- 
ished by  imprisonmeat  at  hard  labor  for  a 
term  of  not  lesa  than  two  years. 

"Sbo.  is.  No  person  who  ia  conscienti- 
ously opposed  to  holding  slaves,  or  who  does 
not  admit  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  this 
Territory,  shall  sit  as  a  jnror  on  the  trial  of 
any  prosecution  for  any  violation  of  any  of 
the  sections  of  this  act." 

Another  act  of  thia  remarkable 
Legislature,  entitled  "  An  act  to 
punisii  persons  decoying  slaves  from 
their  masters,"  lias  this  imique  pro- 
vision : 

"  8eo.  3.  If  any  person  shall  entice,  decoy, 
or  carry  away,  out  of  any  State  or  other 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  any  slave 
belonging  to  another,  with  intent  to  pro- 
cure or  effect  the  freedom  of  snch  slave,  or 
to  deprive  the  owner  thereof  of  the  services 
of  such  slave,  and  shall  bring  such  slave 
into  this  Territory,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  grand  larceny,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  such  slave  had  been  enticed,  de- 
coyed, or  carried  away,  out  of  this  Terri- 
tory ;  and  in  such  case  the  larceny  may  ho 
charged  to  have  been  committed  in  any 
county  of  this  Territory,  into  or  through 
which  such  slave  shall  have  been  brought 
by  such  person,  and,  on  conviction  thereof, 
the  person  offending  shall  suffer  death." 

This  Legislature,  whose  acts  were 
systematically  vetoed  hy  Gov.  Reed- 
er,  but  passed  over  his  head,  memori- 
alized the  President  for  his  removal, 
which  was,  in  due  time,  effected. 
"Wilson  Shaixnon,  '*  of  Ohio,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  On  his  way  to 
Kansas,  he  stopped  at  "Westport,  Mo^ 
the  headquarters  of  border  ruffian- 
ism, and  made  a  speech  to  those 
who  crowded  about  him.  In  that 
speech,  he  declared  that  he  consid- 
ered the  Legislature  which  had  re- 
cently adjourned  to  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion a  legal  assembly,  and  regarded 
its  laws  as  binding  on  the  authorities 
and  on  every  citizen  of  the  Tei-ri- 
tory.     He  added : 

"  Elected  Democratic  (Jovemor  of  Ohio  over  Thomas  Corwin,  in  1813. 


"To  one  subject,  however,  he  wonld  al- 
lude— Slavery.  His  official  life  and  charac- 
ter were  not  unknown  to  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  citizens  of  Kansas.  He  had  no  in- 
tention of  changii^  his  political  faith.  He 
thought,  with  reference  to  Slavery,  that,  as 
Missouri  and  Kansas  were  adjoining  States, 
— as  mnoh  of  that  immense  trade  np  the 
Missouri,  which  was  already  rivahng  the 
commeroe  between  the  United  States  and 
some  foreign  countries,  must  necessarily  lead 
to  a  great  trade  and  perpetual  intercourse 
between  them, — it  would  be  well  if  their 
institutions  should  harmonize;  otherwise, 
there  would  be  continual  quarrels  and  bor- 
der feuds.  Ee  was  for  Slavery  in.  Kansas 
(loud  cheers)." 

The  actual  settlers  of  Kansas  were 
little  disposed  to  submit  to  the  impu- 
dent and  hostile  usurpation  ■which 
had  seized  their  ballot-boxes  and  im- 
posed on  them  a  fraudulent  Legisla- 
ture. They  held  a  mass  convention 
at  Big  Springs  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, wherein  they  repudiated  the  laws 
and  officers  imposed  on  Kansas  by  the 
Border-Kuflian  election  and  Legislar 
ture,  and  refused  to  submit  to  them. 
They  further  resolved  not  to  vote  at 
the  election  for  a  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress, which  the  bogus  Legislature 
had  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  1st 
of  October.  They  called  a  Delegate 
Convention  to  be  held  at  Topeba  on 
the  19th  of  that  month,  whereat  an 
Executive  Committee  for  Kansas  Ter- 
ritory was -appointed,  and  an  election 
for  Delegate  to  Congress  appointed  for 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October.'  Gov. 
Eeeder  was  nominated  for  Delegate. 
So,  two  rival  elections  for  Delegate 
were  held  on  different  days,  at  one  of 
which  Whitfield  (pro-Slavery),  and 
at  the  other  Keeder  (Free-Soil),  was 
chosen  Delegate  to  Congress.  And, 
on  the  23d  of  October,  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  chosen  by  the  set- 
tlers under  the  Free-State  organiza- 
tion aforesaid,  a 
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and  formed  a  Free-State  Conatitu- 
tion,  under  which  they  asked  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

The  XXXlYth  Congress  assem- 
bled at  Washington,  December  3d, 
1855,  no  party  having  a  majority  in 
the    House.      Several    weeks    were 
consumed  in  fruitless  ballotings  for 
Speaker,   untH,    finally,   a   majority 
voted— Yeas  113,  Kays  lOi— that  a 
plurality  should  suffice  to  elect  after 
three  more  ballots.     Under  this  rule, 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Jr.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, received  103  votes  to  100 
for  William  Aiken,  of  South  Caroli 
na,  and  11  scattering.     It  was  there 
upon  resolved— Teas  155,  Kays  40— 
that  Kr.  Banks  had  been  duly  elected 
Speaker.     The  House,  on  the  19th 
of  March,  resolved— Teas  101,  Kays 
93 — to  send  a  Special  Committee  to 
Kansas,  to  inquire  into  the  anarchy 
by  this  time  prevailing  there.     That 
Committee  was  composed  of  Messrs. 
William  A.  Howard,  of  Michigan, 
John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  and  Korde- 
cai  Oliver,  of  Missouri,  who  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  Kansas,  and  there 
spent  several  weeks  in  taking  testi- 
mony ;  which  the  majority,  on  their 
return  to  Washington,  summed  up  in 
an  able  and  searching  Report.    Their 
conclusions  were  as  follows 

"First:  That  each  election  ia  the  Teni- 
torj,  held  under  the  organic  or  alleged  Ter- 
ritorial law,  has  been  carried  by  nrganized 
invasions  from  the  State  of  Missonri,  by 
which  the  people  of  the  Territory  have  been 
prevented  from  exercising  the  rights  secured 
to  them  by  the  organic  law. 

" Second;  That  the  alleged  Territorial 
legislature  was  an  illegally  constitnted  body, 
and  had  no  power  to  pass  valid  laws;  and 
their  enaotmentaare,  therefore,  miH  and  void. 
'' Th-ird:  That  these  alleged  laws  have 
not^  as  a  general  thmg,  been  used  to  pro- 
tect persons  and  property  and  to  punish 
wrong,  but  for  unlawful  purposes. 
"Iburth:  That  the  election  under  which 
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the  sitting  delegate,  John  W.  Whitfield 
holds  his  seat,  waa  not  held  in  pursuance  of 
any  valid  law,  and  that  it  should  be  regarded 
only  aa  the  expression  of  the  choice  of  those 
resident  citizens  who  voted  for  him 

"lYth:  That  the  election  under  which 
the  contesting  delegate,  Andrew  H.  Reedet 
claims  his  seat,  was  not  held  in  pursuance  of 
law,  and  that  it  should  be  regarded  only  as 
the  expression  of  the  choice  of  the  resident 
citizens  who  voted  for  him. 

"  Si3:tA :  That  Andrew  H.  Eeeder  received 
-  greater  number  of  votes  of  resident  citizens 
than  John  W.  Whitfield,  for  Delegate 

Seventh:  That^  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  Territory,  a  fair  election  cannot  be 
neid  withoct  a  new  census  a  stringent  and 
well-guarded  election  law,  the  selection  of 
impartial  judges,  and  the  presence  of  United 
fetatM  troops  at  every  place  of  election. 

i^igMh.:  That  the  Tarions  elections  held 
by  ^e  people  of  the  Territory  preliminary  to 
the  fonnation  of  the  State  Government,  have 
been  as  regular  as  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  iemtory  would  allow ;  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution framed  by  the  Cohvention,  held  in 
parsuance  of  said  elections,  embodies  the 
will  of  a  m^ority  of  the  people." 


Whitfield  held  his  seat,  notwith- 
standing, to  the  end  of  the  Congress, 
despite  strenuous  efibrts  by  the 
Republican  member  to  oust  him; 
and  a  bill  admitting  Kansas  as  a 
State  under  her  Pree  Constitution 
was  first  defeated  in  the  House  by 
106  Teas  to  107  Kays,  but  afterward 
reconsidered  and  Qassed  by  99  Teas 
to  97  Kays.  In  the  Senate,  which 
was  strongly  pro-Slaweiy,  it  was 
promptly  defeated. 

Meantime,  the  settled  antagonism 
in  Kansas  between  the  Federal  au- 
thorities and  the  Territorial  function- 
aries and  enactments  recognized  and 
upheld  by  them  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  great  mass  of  her  people  on  the 
other,  had  resulted  in  great  practical 
disorders.  On  the  21st  of  Kovem- 
ber,  1865,  William  Dow,  a  Tree- 
State  settler  on  the  Santa  Fg  road, 
near  Hickory  Point,  was  shot  dead 
in  open  day  by  one  Coleman,  a  pro- 
°^—'-         ighbor,  in  plain  sight  of 
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several  persons.     Dow  was  unarmed, 
and  -was   set  upon  by  three  armed 
pro-Slavery  men,  wtio  had  no  cause 
of  quarrel  -with  him  but  their  differ- 
ence in  polities,  although  they  made 
a  pretense  of  claiming  the  land  on 
which  he  had  settled.     The  murderer 
fled  to  Mi^ouri,  but  immediately  re- 
turned to  Shawnee  Mission,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  Gov.  Shannon, 
who  allowed  him  to  go  at  lai^.     The 
body  of  the  murdered  man  lay  in 
the   road  from    noon    til!  evening, 
when  Jacob  Branson,  the  Free-State 
settler  mth  whom  be  boarded,  bear- 
ing of  his  death,  went  after  and  re- 
covered it.     rive  days  thereafter,  a 
meeting  of  Free-State  men  was  held 
at  Hickory  Pomt,  at  which  the  mur- 
der  and    its  authors   were   forcibly 
denounced,   and    a    Committee   ap- 
pointed to  bring  the  murderers  to 
justice.     This  meeting  was  made  the 
pretext  for  bringing  on  a  collision 
between  the  people  and  the  authori- 
ties.    Branson  was  soon  after  arrest- 
ed on  an  affidavit  of  one  of  the  three 
armed  men  who  had  compassed  the 
death  of  Dow,  who  swore  that  he  was 
in  fear  of  bis  life.     The  arrest  was 
made  by  a  party  headed  by  Samuel 
J.   Jones,   postmaster   at  Westport, 
Ko.,   and  one    of  the  foremost   in 
the  conspiracy  by  which  Kansas  bad 
been  so  far  subjugated  to   "  Border- 
Ruffian"  rule  through  th^  wholesale 
corruption  of  her  ballot-boxes.     For 
his  zeal  and  efficiency  in  this  work, 
the  fraudulent  Legislature  at  Shaw- 
nee Mission  bad  made  liim  sheriff  of 
Douglas  County,  wherein  are  Law- 
rence and  Hickory  Point.   Of  coarse, 
the  "Free-State"  settlers,  constitut- 
ing a  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
that  important  county,  scouted  hk 
assumption  of  official  authority,  re 


garding  him  as  a  deadly  and  danger- 
ous foe.     His  ^osse  was  made  iip  of 
pro-Slavery  men,  including  two  of 
those  who  had  witnessed  and  abetted 
the  murder  of  Dow,  though  Coleman 
—however  active  in  raising,  fitting 
out,  and  armuig  the  party— bad  been 
persuaded    not    to    accompany    it. 
Branson  was  found  by  them  asleep 
in  his  bed,  and  taken  out  by  Jones,     ■ 
who  professed  bia  intent  to  take  him 
to  Lawrence  for  examination.    Whe- 
ther be  did  or  did  not  entertain  that 
purpose,  he  Hngered  and  drank  by 
the  way,  so  that  a  party  of  the  neigh- 
boring Pree-State  settlers,  fifteen  in 
number,   was   hastUy   collected,  by 
which  Jones  and  his  party  were  in- 
tercepted near  Blanton's  Bridge  over 
the  "Wakarusa,  and  Branson  rescued 
from  Jones's  custody.     There  was  no 
actual   collision— not    even    a    gun 
snapped— but   the    Free-State    men 
formed  across  the  road  in  a  bright 
moonlight  evening,  and  called  Bran- 
son to  come  over  to  them,  which  be 
did,  notwithstanding  free  threats  of 
shooting  on  the  part  of  Jones  and 
his  followers,  answered  by  a  cocking 
of  Sharpe's  rifles  and  revolvers  on 
the  other  side.     Jones,  who  had  been 
peaking  d^ra  up   to   this  time, 
isely  concladed  to  use  none,  t. 
his  party  was  well  armed,  and  < 
edly  the  more  numerous.     Br 
and  his   rescuers    moved  off  toward 
Lawrence,  the  citadel  of  Free-State 
principles,  which  the  discomfited  sher- 
iff protested  he  would  soon  visit  at 
the  bead  of  five  thousand  men,  and 
"  wipe  out."     He  accordingly  called 
on  Gov.  Shannon  to  order  out  three 
thousand  militia,  to  enable  him  to 
"execute  the  laws,"    and    sent    to 
President  Pierce  an  affidavit  that  be 
had  been  resisted  by  "  forty  abolition- 
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ists."  The  call  was  promptly  made 
by  proclamation  from  the  goTemor, 
and  the  whole  Missouri  border  came 
over  to  execute  vengeance  on  Law- 
rence and  the  Free-State  men.  This 
army  encamped  at  Franklin,  a  pro- 
Slavery  settlement,  a  few  miles  from 
LawTenee,  and  there  remained  seve- 
ral days,  during  which  Thomas  W. 
Barber,  a  Free-State  man,  returning 
from  Lawrence  to  his  home,  seven 
miles  off,  was  shot  dead  by  some  of 
them,  but  no  other  eerious  damage 
done.  Finally,  articles  of  negotiation 
and  adjustment  were  agreed  up- 
on between  Gov.  Shannon  and  the 
Free-State  leaders,  in  Lawrence, 
■wliich  suspended  the  feud  for  the 
present.  The  Missourians  dispersed, 
and  the  troubled  land  once  more  had 
peace. 

In  the  Spring  of  1856,  the  pro- 
Slavery  party  on  the  Kansas  border 
were  reenforced  by  Col.  Buford,  from 
Alabama,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
of  wild  young  men,  mainly  recruited 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
They  came  in  military  array,  armed, 
and  -with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
making  Kansas  a  Slave  State  at  all 
hazards.  On  one  of  their  raids  into 
Kansas,  a  party  of  Buford's  men, 
who  were  South  Carolinians,  took  a 
Mr.  MiUer  prisoner,  and,  finding 
that  he  was  a  Free-State  man,  and  a 
native  of  South  Carolina,  they  grave- 
ly tried  him  for  treason  to  his  native 
State !  He  was  found  guilty,  and 
escaped  with  his  life  only,  losing  his 
horee  and  money. 

Kansas  now  swarmed  with  the 
minions  of  the  Slave  Power,  intent 
on  her  subjugation ;  their  pretext 
being  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  fraudulent  Legislature. 

On   the  morning  of  the  21st  of 


May,  1856,  Lawrence  was  surrounded 
and  surprised  by  various  parties  of 
enemies,  part  of  them  under  Gen. 
Atchison,  who,  with  the  "  Platte 
County  Kiiles,"  and  two -pieces  of 
artillery,  approached  from  Lecomp- 
ton  on  the  west,  while  another  force, 
composed  in  good  part  of  the  volun- 
teers from  the  Atlantic  Southern 
States,  under  Col.  Buford,  beleaguer- 
ed it  on  the  east.  They  bristled  with 
weapons  from  the  United  States  Ar- 
mory, then  in  charge  of  the  Federal 
officers  in  Kansas.  J^early  all  the 
pro-Slavery  leaders  then  in  Kansas, 
or  hovering  along  the  Missouri  bor- 
der, were  on  hand;  among  them. 
Col.  Titus,  from  Florida,  Col.  Wilkes, 
from  South  Carolina,  Gen.  String- 
fellow,  a  Virginian,  Col.  Boone, 
hailing  from  Westport,  and  many 
others  of  local  and  temporary  fame. 
The  entire  force  ivaa  about  80O 
strong,  having  possession  of  Mount 
Oread,  a  hill  wliich  commanded  the 
town.  The  pretext  for  this  raid  was 
a  desire  to  serve  legal  processes  in 
Kansas,  although  deputy  marshal 
Fain,  who  held  a  part  of  those  pro- 
cesses, had  been  in  Lawrence  the 
evening  before,  and  served  two  writs 
without  a  sign  of  resistance,  as  on 
several  previous  occifsions.  He  now 
rode  into  the  town  with  ten  men, 
and  arrested  two  leading  Free-State 
citizens,  no  one  making  objection. 
Meantime,  the  posse,  so  called,  were 
busy  in  the  suburbs,  breaking  open 
houses  and  robbing  their  inmates. 
Fain  remained  in  town  until  after- 
noon, eating  dinner  with  his  party  at 
the  principal  hotel,  but  neglecting  to 
pay  for  it ;  then  returned  to  the 
camp  on  the  hill,  and  was  succeeded 
by  "  Sheriff  Jones"  of  that  county, 
whose  authority,  being  derived  from 
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tlie  sham  Legislature,  the  people  did 
not  recognize.  Jones  rode  into 
town  at  the  head  of  twenty  men,  at 
three  P.  M.,  and  demanded  that  all 
the  arms  should  be  given  up  to  him, 
on  pain  of  a  hombardment.  The 
people,  unprepared  to  resist,  consent- 
ed to  surrender  their  artillery,  con- 
sisting of  a  twelve-pound  howitzer, 
and  four  smooth-bore  pieces,  carrying 
each  a  pound  ball.  All  these  had 
been  bnried  some  days  before,  bnt 
were  now  dug  np  and  made  over  to 
Jones.  A  few  muskets  were  like- 
wise surrendered  by  their  owners. 
The  pro-Slavery  army  now  marched 
down  the  hill,  and  entered  the  south 
end  of  the  town,  where  Atchison 
made  a  speech  to  them,  declaring 
that  the  Free-State  Hotel  and  the 
two  Free-State  printing-offices  must 
be  destroyed.  "Sheriff  Jones"  de- 
clared that  he  had  an  order  to  that 
effect  from  Judge  Leeompte,  of  the 
Federal  Court.  The  whole  force  ac- 
cordingly marched  into  the  heart  of 
the  town,  destroyed  the  printing-offi- 
ces, and  fired  some  fifty  rounds  from 
their  cannon  at  the  Free-State  Hotel, 
which,  being  solidly  built  of  stone, 
was  not  much  damaged  thereby. 
Four  kega  of  gun-powder  were  then 
placed  in  it  and  fired,  but  only  two 
of  them  exploded,  making  little  im- 
pression. Fire  was  now  applied  to 
the  building,  and  it  was  burnt  to  the 
bare  and  blackened  walls.  The 
dwelling  of  Gov.  Robinson"  was 
next  set  on  fire,  and,  though  the 
flames  were  twice  extinguished,  it 
was  finally  consumed.  The  total  loss 
to  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  by  that 
day's  robbery  and  arson  was  estimat- 

"  Elected  Governor  under  the  embryo  oi^aDi- 
latiOQ,  by  the  great  body  of  her  settSera,  of 
Kmisas  as  a  Free  State. 


t  $150,000.  None  of  them  were 
killed  or  wounded ;  but  one  of  the 
ruflans  shot  himself  badly,  and 
another  was  killed  by  a  brick  or 
stone,  knocked  by  one  of  their  can- 
non from  the  upper  story  of  the 
Free-State  Hotel. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
so-called  "  Kansas  "War,"  a  desultory, 
wastefnl,  but  not  very  bloody  con- 
ffiet,  which  continued,  with  alterna- 
tions of  activity  and  quiet,  through- 
out the  next  year.  One  of  its  most 
noted  incidents  is  known  as  the 
"  battle  of  Black  Jack,"  wherein  28 
Free-State  men,  led  by  old  John 
Brown,  of  Osawatomie,  fought  and 
defeated,  on  the  open  prairie,  56 
"  border  ruffians,"  headed  by  Capt. 
H.  Clay  Pate,  from  Virginia,  who 
professed  to  be  an  officer  under  Mar- 
shal Donaldson.  It  terminated  in 
the  surrender  of  Pate  and  all  that 
remained  of  his  band,  twenty-one 
men,  beside  the  wounded,  with 
twenty-three  horses  and  mules,  wag- 
ons, provisions,  camp-equipage,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  plunder, 
obtained  just  before  by  sacking  a 
little  Free-State  settlement,  known  as 
PalmjTa.  f 

The  Legislature  chosen  nnder  the 
Free-State  Censtitution  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Topeka  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1856,  and  its  members  as- 
sembled accordingly,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  organize,  CoL  Sumner," 
wit]i  a  force  of  regulars,  dispersing 
them  by  order  of  President  Pierce. 
The  village  of  Osawatomie,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Territory,  was 
sacked  and  burned  on  the  5th  of 
June  by  a  pro-Slavery  force,  headed 

"  Since  known  a.^  M^,-Gen.  Edwin  V,  Sum- 
ner :  fought  brBTOlj  in  several  battles  of  the 
War:  died  at  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  early  in  1863. 
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by  Gen.  Whitaeld.  But  few  of  the 
male  citizens  were  at  home,  and 
there  was  no  resistance. 

Leavenworth,   being    directly   on 
the  border,  and  easily  accessible  from 
a  populous  portion  of  Missouri,  was 
especially  exposed  to  outrages.     It 
was  long  under  the  control  of  the 
pro-Slavery  party,  being  a  military 
post,  and  a  point  whence  overland 
trains   and    mails   were  dispatched, 
and  at  which  a  vast  Federal  patron- 
age was  concentrated.     The  office  of 
The  TeTTitoriol  Register  (Free-State) 
was  destroyed  by  a  Missouri  band, 
December  20,  1855.   Many  collisions 
and  murders  occurred  here,  and  in 
the  vicinity ;  and  at  length,  on  the 
recurrence  of  the  municipal  election 
(September  1,  1856),  a  large  force, 
mainly  of  Missourians,  took  posses- 
sion  of  the  town ;  and,  under  the 
pretense  of  searching  for  arms,  plun- 
dered  and  ravaged   as   they  chose. 
William  Phillij»,  a  lawyer,  refused 
to  submit  to  their  search,  and  stood 
on  his   defense.     He  killed  two  of 
his  assailants,  but  was  finally  killed 
himself;  while  his  brother,  who  aid- 
ed him  in  his  defense,  had  his  arm 
shattered    by    a    bullet.     Phniips's 
house    was     burned,    with    several 
others,  and  every  known  Free-State 
man  put  on  board  a  steamboat  and 
sent  down  the  river.     It  was  boasted 
by  the  Missouri  journals  that  not  a 
single  "abolition  vote"  was  cast  at 
that  election ! 

Meantime,  the  emigrants  flocking 
to  Kansas  from  the  Free  States  were 
arrested  on  their  passage  through 
Missouri  and  turned  back:  cannon  be- 
ing planted  along  the  Missouri  river 
to  stop  the  ascending  steamboats 
for  this  purpose.  Not  many  of  these 
emigrants  were  actually  plundered,  I 
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save  of  their  passage-money,  which 
was  in  no  case  returned.  A  lai^ 
party  was  finally  made  up  of  those 
whose  progress  to  their  intended 
homes  had  been  thus  obstructed,  who 
proceeded  thither  slowly  and  toil- 
somely, by  a  circuitous  route  through 
Iowa  and  JSTebraska ;  but  who,  on  en- 
tering Eansas,  were  met  by  a  Feiie- 
ral  military  tbrce,  and  all  their  arms 
taken  from  them. 

Yet  the  immigration  continued;  so 
that,   while    the    office-holdere,   the 
military,    and     all    the    recognized 
power   and  authority,  were   on   the 
side  of  Slavery,  the  Free-State  pre- 
ponderance among  the  settlers  con- 
stantly increased.     The  pro-Slavery 
forces  made  strong  incursions  or  raids 
into  the  Territory  from  time  to  time, 
but  subsided  into  Missouri  after  a 
i&if  days ;  and,  while  a  good  share 
of  the   fighting,   with   most   of  the 
burning  and  plundering,   was  done 
by  them,  nearly  all  the  .building,  the 
clearing,  the  plowing,  and  the  plant- 
ing, were  the  work  of  Free-State  men. 
Meantime,  dissipation,  exposure,  and 
all   manner   of   irregularities,  were 
constantly  thinning  the  ranks  of  the 
pro-Siavery    volunteers     from     the 
South,  while  many  of  %be  better  class 
among  them,  disgusted  and  remorse- 
ful, abandoned  their  evil  work,  and 
slirank  away  to  some  region  wherein 
they   were    less  generally  detested. 
Under  all  its  persecutions  and  deso- 
lations, Kansas  was  steadily  maturing 
and  hardening   into  the  bone   and 
sinew  of  a  Free  State  not  only,  but 
of  one  fitted  by  education  and  expe- 
rience to  be  an  apostle  of  the  gospel 
of  Universal  Freedom. 

The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion for  1856  met  at  Cincinnati  on 
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the  2d  of  June.  Jolm  E.  Ward,  of 
Georgia,  presided  over  its  delibera- 
tions. On  the  first  hallot,  its  votes 
for  Presidential  candidate  were  cast, 
for  James  Buchanan,  135 ;  Pieroe, 
122;  Douglas,  33;  Cass,  5.  Bu- 
chanan gained  pretty  steadily,  and 
Pierce  lost;  so  that,  on  the  niutli 
ballot,  the  vote  stood :  Buchauan, 
14T ;  PiercD,  87 ;  Douglas,  56  ;  Cass, 
7.  On  the  sixteenth,  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  168;  Mr.  Douglas,  121.  And, 
on  the  seventeenth,-  Mr.  Buchanan 
received  the  whole  number,  296 
votes,  and  was  nominated.  On  the 
first  ballot  for  Vice-President,  John 
A.  Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  received 
the  highest  vote— 59 ;  hut,  on  the 
second,  hia  name  was  withdrawn, 
and  John  C.  Beeceinkidge,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  unanimously  nominated. 
The  Convention,  in  its  platform, 
after  adopting  nearly  all  the  material 
resolves  of  its  two  immediate  prede- 
Ts,  unanimously 


"  1,  Sesolved,  That,  claiming  fellowahip 
with  and  desiring  the  cooperation  of  a!! 
who  regard  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
under  the  Constitution  as  the  paramount 
issue,  and  repudiating  all  sectional  parties 
and  platforms  concerning  domestic  Slavery, 
which  seek  to  embroil  the  States  and  incite 
to  treason  and  armed  resistance  to  law  in 
the  Territories,  and  whose  avowed  purpose, 
if  consummated,  must  end  in  civil  war  and 
disunion,  tho  American  Democracy  recog- 
nize and  adopt  the  principles  contained  in 
the  organic  laws  establishing  the  Territories 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as  embodying  the 
wily  sound  and  safe  solution  of  the  Slavery 
question,  upon  which  the  groat  National 
idea  of  the  people  of  this  whole  country 
can  repose  in  ita  determined  conservation 
of  the  Union,  and  non -interference  of  Con- 
gress with  Slarery  in  the  Territories  or  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"2.  That  this  wasthebasisoftheCompro- 
inises  of  1850,  confirmed  by  both  theDemo- 
OTatioand  Whig  parties  in  National  Conven- 
tions ;  ratified  by  the  people  in  the  election 
of  1852,  and  rightly  applied  to  the  organi- 
Mtion  of  the  Territories  in  1854. 

"  8.  That,  by  the  UBiform  application  of  the 


Democratic  principle  to  the  or^amzition  of 
Territories,  and  the  admission  of  new  States 
with  or  without  dome^tii.  Slavery,  as  they 
may  elect,  the  equal  rights  ot  all  the  States 
will  be  preserved  intict  the  onginal  com 
pacts  of  the  Constitution  maintained  mvio 
late,  and  the  perpetuity  and  espinsion  ot 
the  Uniou  insured  to  its  utmost  capacity  of 
embracing,  in  reace  and  harmony  e\erv 
future  American  State  tliat  may  be  consti 
tuted  or  annesed  vfith  a  repubhcan  form  of 
government." 

The  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party, 
commenced  by  the  imposition  of  the 
Southern  platform  on   its  Ifational 
Convention  of  1 852,was  consummated 
by  the  eager  participation  of  most  of 
its  Southern  members  of  Congress  in 
the  repudiation  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise by  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill.     Those,  of  whatever 
party  in.the  past,  who  emphatically 
condemned  that  repudiation,  and  who 
united  on  that  basis  to  ignore  past 
political  denominations,  with  a  view 
to  united  action  in  the  future,  "were 
first  known  simply  as  "  anti-Nebras- 
ka," but  gradually,  and  almost  spon- 
taneously, assumed  the  designation 
of   "  Kepublicans."     As  such,  they 
carried  most  of  the  Free  State  elec- 
tions of  185i,  but  were  less  decidedly 
successful  in  those  of  1855.     Their 
first  National  Convention  was  held 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  the  33d  of 
February,  1856  ;  but  no  nominations 
were  there  made.     Their  nominating 
Convention  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
the    17th   of   June,  Col.   Henry  S. 
Lane,  of  Indiana,  presiding.     John 
0.  Fremont,  of  California,  was  nom- 
inated for  President  on  the  first  bal- 
lot, receiving  359  votes  to  196  for 
John  McLean,  of  Ohio.      Wh-liau: 
L.  Dattoh,  of  New  Jersey,  received 
259  votes  on  the  informal  ballot,  to 
110  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  180 
scattering,  for  Vice-President.     Mr. 
Dayton  was  thereupon  unanimously 
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nominated.  The  more  material  re- 
solves of  this  Convention  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


,  That,  with  onr  republican 
fathers,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  self-evident 
truth,  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  the 
inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  and  that  the  primary 
object  and  alterior  design  of  onr  federal 
G-ovemment  were,  to  secure  these  rights  to 
all  persons  within  its  esclnsive  jurisdiction; 
that,  as  our  republican  fathers,  when  thcj 
had  abolished  Slavery  in  all  our  Kational 
territory,  ordained  that  no  persoii  should 
lie  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution against  all  attempts  to  violate  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Slavery  in 
any  territory  of  the  United  States,  by  posi- 
tive legislation,  prohibiting  its  esistence 
and  extension  therein.  That  we  deny  the 
authority  of  Congress,  of  a  Territorial  Le^s- 
lature,  of  any  individual  or  association  of 
individnala,  to  give  legal  existence  to  Sla- 
very in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
while  the  present  Constitution  shall  he 
maintained. 

'^Jiegolced,  That  the  Constitution  confers 
npon  Congress  sovereign  power  over  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  for  their 
government ;  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  Territories 
those  twin  relics  of  barbarism — Polygamy 
and  Slavery," 

An  "  American"  National  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  22d  of  February ;  all  the  States 
represented  but  Maine,  Yermont, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  An 
"American"  National  Council  (secret) 
had  met  three  days  before  in  the 
same  place,  and  adopted  a  platform. 
The   following    plank   is  the    most 


"  The  recognition  of  the  right  of  native- 
bom  and  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  permanently  residing  in  any  Terri- 
tory thereof  to  frame  their  Constitution 
and  laws,  and  to  regulate  their  domestic  and 
social  affairs  in  their  pwn  mode,  subject 
only  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, with  the  privilege  of  admission 
into  the  Union  whenever  they  have  the 
requisite  population  for  ore  Representative 
in  Congress ;  Presided,  alwaye,  that  none 


but  those  wljo  are     t  tl     United 

States,   under  the  G  t  d   laws 

thereof,  and  who  ha  fi     d         d  nee  in 


This  Council  proceeded  to  con- 
demn the  National  Administration, 
among  other  things,  for  "  reopening 
sectional  agitation  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise."  This  was 
not  satisfactory  to  the  "  anti-Nebras- 
ka" members  of  the  nominating  Con- 
vention ;  on  whose  behalf,  Mr,  Kil- 
linger,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  the 
following : 

"  Bmolved,  That  the  National  Council  has 
no  authority  to  prescribe  a  Platform  of  prin- 
ciples for  this  Nominating  Convention ;  and 
that  we  will  nominate  for  President  and 
Vice-President  no  men  who  are  not  in  favor 
of  interdicting  the  introduction  of  Slavery 
into  territory  north  of  36°  30'  by  Congres- 
sional action," 

This  resolve  was  laid  on  the  table, 
by  141  votes  to  59.  The  "  anti-Ne- 
braska" delegates,  to  the  number  of 
about  fifty,  thereupon  withdrew  from 
the  Convention.  On  the  first  ballot 
for  President,  Millaed  Pilijuoke,  of 
New  Tork,  received  71  votes ;  George 
Law,  of  N,  Y,,  27;  and  there  were  45 
scattering.  On  the  next  ballot,  Mr, 
Fnimore  received  179  to  64  for  all 
others,  and  was  nominated.  On  the 
flret  ballot  for  Vice-President,  Ah- 
DREw  Jackson  Donelson,  of  Tennes- 
see, received  181  votes  to  24  scatter- 
ing, and  was  nnanimously  nomina- 
ted. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Filhnore 
was  ratified  hj  a  Whig  Convention, 
which  met  at  Baltimore  on  the  17th 
of  September — Edward  Bates,  of  Mis- 
souri, presiding. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  absent  in  Europe 
when  the  American  nomination  was 
made ;  but,  returning  early  in  July, 
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took  ground  emphatically  against  the 
Republican  organization  and  effort. 
Ill  his  speech  at  Albany,  he  said : 

"We  see  a  political  party  presenting  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  and  Vioe-Presi- 
denoy,  selected,  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
Free  Stales  alone,  witli  the  avowed  purpoae 
of  electing  these  candidates  by  the  snifrages 
of  one  part  of  the  Union  only,  to  rule  over 
the  whole  United  States.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  such  a  meas- 
ure can  have  seriously  reflected  upon  the 
consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow, 
ia  case  of  success!  Can  they  have  the  mad- 
ness or  the  folly  to  believe  that  our  South- 
em  brethren  wonld  submit  to  be  goveroed 
by  such  a  Chief  Magistrates  Would  he  be 
required  to  follow  the  same  rule  prescribed 
by  those  who  elected  him  in  making  his  ap- 
pointments? If  a  man  living  south  of  Ma- 
son and  Bison's  line  be  not  worthy  to  be 
President  or  Vice-President,  would  it  be 
proper  to  select  one  from  the  same  quarter 
as  one  of  his  Cabinet  Council,  or  to  repre- 
sent the  nation  in  a  foreign  country?  Or, 
indeed,  to  collect  the  revenue,  or  administer 
the  laws  of  the  United  States?  If  not,  what 
new  rule  is  the  President  to  adopt  in  select- 
ing men  for  oiBce  that  the  people  them- 
selves discard  in  selecting  Mm  f  These  are 
serious  but  practical  questions ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  appreciate  them  fully,  it  is  only 
sary  to  turn  the  tables  upon  ourselves. 


woold  only  have  slaveholders  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  should  elect  such  by 
their  exclusive  snflrages  to  rule  over  us  at 
the  North.  Do  you  think  we  would  sub- 
mit to  it  ?  No,  not  for  a  moment.  And  do 
you  believe  that  your  Southern  brethren  are 
less  sensitive  on  this  subject  than  yon  are, 
or  less  jealous  of  their  rights?  If  you  do, 
let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  mistaken.  And, 
therefore,  you  must  see  that,  if  this  sectional 
party  succeeds,  it  leads  inevitably  to  the  de- 
struction of  this  beautiful  fabric,  reared  by 
our  forefathers,  cemented  by  their  blood,  and 
bequeathed  to  us  aa  a  priceless  inheritance." 

This  speech  is  memorable  not 
for  its    gross  misapprehen- 

1  of  the  grounds  and  motives  of 
the  Kepublican  movement — repre- 
senting its  purposes  as  violent,  ag- 
gressive, and  sectional,  when  they 
date  back  to  1784,  and  trace  their 
paternity  to  Jefferson,  a  Southron 
and  a  slaveholder — ^but  because  this 
was  the  first  declaration  by  a  North- 


em  statesman  of  mark  that  the  sue- 
eeas  of  the  Republicans  would  not 
only  incite,  but  justify,  a  Southern  re- 
belliou.  The  facts  that  the  "Na-. 
tional  Eepubhcans,"  in  1828,  sup- 
ported John  Q.  Adams  and  Richard 
Rush — ^both  from  Free  States — while 
their  ant^onists  supported  Andrew 
Jackson  and  John  C.  Oalhoun,  both 
slaveholders,  and  thus  secured  nearly 
every  elector  from  the  Slave  States,  are 
conveniently  ignored  by  Mr.  Fillmore. 
The  Presidential  contest  of  1856 
was  ardent  and  animated  up  to  the 
October  elections,  wherein  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  were 
carried  by  the  Democrats,  rendering 
the  election  of  Buchanan  and  Breck- 
inridge a  moral  certainty.  In  de- 
spite, however,  of  that  certainty,  the 
Republicans  carried  New  York  by  a 
plurality  of  80,000,  with  the  six  Hew 
England  States,  and  Ohio,  Michigan, 
"Wisconsin,  and  Iowa — giving  Gen, 
Fremont  114  electoral  votes.  Mr. 
Buchanan  carried  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois,  California, 
with  all  the  Slave  States  but  Mary- 
land, which  voted  alone  for  Mr.  Fill- 
more. New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Cal- 
ifornia, gave  each  a  plurality  only, 
not  a  majority,  of  her  popular  vote 
for  the  successful  candidate.  In  the 
aggregate,  Mr.  Buchanan  received 
1,838,169  votes ;  CoL  Fremont 
1,341,264;  and  Mr.  Filhnore  874,534: 
so  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  though  ho 
had  a  very  decided  plurality,  lacked 
377,629  votes  of  a  majority  over  both 
his  competitors.  Of  the  electors, 
however,  he  had  174 — a  clear  mar 
jority  of  60.  Major  Breckinridge 
was,  of  course,  chosen  Vice-President 
by  the  same  vote. 

The  disturbed  and  distracted  con- 
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dition  of  Kansas,  resulting  from  the  others  to  te  allowed  or  counted.  It 
efforts  of  lier  Missouri  neighbors  to  was  accordingly  so  taken,  andthefol- 
force  Slavery  upon  her  against  her  lowing  was  the  return : 
will,  necessarily  attracted  the  early 
attention  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Admin- 
istration. John  W.  Geary— the  third 
or  fourth  of  her  Territorial  Govern- 
ors— had  recently  resigned  and  left 
in  disgust,  and  the  selection  of  a  suc- 
cessor was  an  obvious  and  urgent  duty. 
The  President's  choice  fell  on  Hon. 
Kobert  J.  "Walker,  formerly  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  President  Polk, 
who  accepted  the  post  with  consider- 
able reluctance.  Frederick  P.  Stan- 
ton, for  ten  years  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  Tennessee,  was  associ- 
ated with  him  as  Secretary. 

Meantime,  the  double-headed  ac- 
tion in  Xansas  proceeding,  an  im- 
mense ■  majority  of  the  settlers, 
though  prevented  by  Federal  force 
from  effecting  such  an  organization 
as  they  desired,  utterly  refused  to 
recognize  the  Legislature  chosen  by 
the  Missouri  invaders,  or  the  officers 
thereby  appointed :  consequently, 
each  party  held  its  own  conven- 
tions and  elections  independent  of 
the  other.  The  pro-Slavery  Legisla- 
ture called  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1857,  which  met  at  Lecomp- 
ton  on  the  first  Monday  of  Septem- 
ber. That  Convention  proceeded,  of 
course,  to  form  a  pro-Slavery  Consti- 
tution, wMch  they  pretended  to  sub- 
mit to  the  people  at  an  election  held 
on  the  21st  of  December  following. 
But  at  this  remarkable  election  held 


J  to  ra,tify  or  reject  a  State 
Constitution,  no  one  was  allowed  to 
vote  against  that  Constitution.  The 
vote  was  to  be  taken  "  For  the  Con- 
stitution with  Slavery"  or  "  For  the 
(Constitution  without  Slavery"  —  no 


For  the  Conditution  ™«o»rf  Slavery 66T. 

So  the  Constitution  vntJi,  Slavery 
was  adopted.  But,  meantime,  an 
election  had  been  held,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October,  for  a  Territorial 
Legislature  under  the  bogus  laws ; 
and  at  this  election  most  of  the  Free- 
State  men,  trusting  to  the  assurances 
of  Gov.  Walker,  had  voted.  Over 
11,000  votes  were  polled,  of  which 
1,600  were  taken  at  a  little  precinct 
known  as  Oxford,  on  the  Missouri 
border,  -jphere  there  were  but  43  vot- 
ers ;  and  1,200  were  returned  from 
McGee  County,  where  no  poll  was 
opened.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
enormous  frauds,  the  Free-State  pre- 
ponderance was  so  decided  that  it 
carried  the  Legislature  and  elected  a 
delegate  to  Congress.  This  Legisla- 
ture, whose  legality  was  now  unques- 
tioned, pa^ed  an  act  submitting  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  for  or  against  it,  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1858.  This  Consti- 
tution provided  that  "  the  rights  of 
property  in  slaves  now  in  the  Terri- 
tory shall  in  no  manner  be  interfered 
with,"  and  precluded  any  amendment 
prior  to  the  year  1864 ;  after  which, 
amendments  could  be  made  with  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  a  maj  ority  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  State.  Thus,  while  the  people 
had  not  been  allowed  to  vote  against 
the  Constitution,  their  seeming  privi- 
lege of  voting  for  it  without  Slavery 
was  a  delusion.  In  any  case,  Slavery 
was  to  have  been  protected  and 
perpetuated.  But,  at  the  election 
authorized  by  the  new  Legislature, 
which  the  Missouriane  did  not  choose 
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to  recognize  as  valid,  and  therefore  did 
not  come  over  to  vote  at,  the  full  poll 
waa  returned  as  follows : 


^^oingitheLecompton  CoDBtilnllon, 

giving    a    majority  of   over  10,000 
against  tlie  said  Constitution  in  any 


The  XXXVtli  Congress  organized 
at  "Washington,  December  7,  1857. 
There  being  a  large  Democratic  ma- 
jority, Col.  James  L.  Oir,  of  S.  C,  was 
elected  Speaker.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in 
his  Annual,  as  also  in  a  Special  Mes- 
sage,"' urged  Congress  to  accept  and 
ratify  the  Lecompton  Constitution. 
Senator  Douglas  took  strong  ground 
against  it.  The  Senate''  passed^ 
Teas  32,  Nays  25 — a  hill  accepting 
this  Constitution.  But  the  House  " 
adopted  a  substitute,  prepared  by 
Senator  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  and 
proposed  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, a  Douglas  Democrat  from 
Pennsylvania.  This  substitute  re- 
quired a  re-subraission  of  that  Con- 
stitution to  the  people  of  Kansas, 
under  such  provisions  and  precau- 
tions as  should  insure  a  fair  vote 
thereon.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
House  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sen- 
ate bill —  Yeas,  92  Kepublicans,  22 
Douglas  Democrats,  6  Americans — 
total  120;  Nays,  104  Democrats,  8 
Americans— total  112.  This  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  who 
asked  a  Committee  of  Conference  ; 
wliich,  on  motion  of  Mr.  English,  of 
Indiana,  who  had  thus  far  acted  with 
the  Douglas  men,  was  granted  by  109 
Yeas  to  108  Nays.  The  bill  reported 
from  the  Conference  Committee  pro- 
posed a  submission  to  the  people  of 

"  February  2,  1858.         "  March  23,  1858. 


Kansas  of  a  proposition  on  the  part 
of  Congrras  to  limit  and  curtail 
the  grants  of  public  lands  and  oth- 
er advant^es  stipulated  in  behalf 
of  said  State  in  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution ;  and,  in  case  of  their  vot- 
ing to  reject  said  proposition,  then 
a  new  Convention  was  to  be  held 
and  a  new  Constitution  framed. 
This  biU  passed  both  Houses ;  '*  and 
under  it  the  people  of  Kansas,  on  the 
3d  of  August,  voted,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  to  reject  the  pro- 
position :  which  was,  in  effect,  to  reject 
the  Lecompton  Constitution. 

The  Territorial  Legislature  had 
now  passed  completely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Free-State  party,  and, 
underitsgiudance,anew  Constitution- 
al Convention  assembled  at  Wyandot 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  March,  1859  ; 
the  people  having  voted,  by  a  major- 
ity of  3,881,  to  hold  such  Convention. 
The  attempt  to  make  Kansas  a  Slave 
State  was  now  formally  abandoned 
in  favor  of  an  effort  to  organize  it  aa 
a  Democratic  I'ree  State.  This,  how- 
ever, failed — the  Convention  con- 
sisting of  thirty-five  Eepubhcana  to 
seventeen  Democrats.  A  Free-State 
Constitution  was  duly  framed,  where- 
by the  western  boundary  of  the  State 
was  fixed  at' the  twentj'-third  paral- 
lel of  longitude  west  from  "Washing- 
ton. This  Constitution  w^  adopted 
at  an  election  held  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  October,  whereat  the  majority 
for  ratification  was  about  4,000.  The 
first  undisputed  State  election  was 
held  under  it  on  the  6th  of  December 
following,  when  Eepublican  officers 
and  member  of  Congress  were  elect- 
ed on  a  light  vote,  by  majorities  rang- 
mg  from  2,000  to  2,500. 

The   Constitution  framed  by  the 


^  April  1,  i: 


«  Apra  30,  1858. 
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Convention  at  Wyandot  waa  laid  "be- 
fore the  House,  ^February  lOth,  1 
On  the  15th,  Mr.  Grow,  of  Pennayl- 
vania,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  admis 
eion  of  Kansas  into  the  Union 
which  wa9  read  a  first  and  a  second 
time,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Territories.  This  bill  was  report- 
ed to  the  House  from  that  Commit- 
tee, and,  on  the  11th  of  April,  it 
passed,  under  the  Previous  Question : 
Teas  13i ;  Nays  73.  But  the  Senate, 
which  was  very  strongly  Democratic, 
Btubbomly  refused  (32  to  27)  to  take 
it  up,  and  adjourned,  leaving  Kansas 
stiE  a  Territory:  so  that,  though 
every  way  qualified  for  and  entitled 
to  admission,  she  was  remanded  into 
territorial  vassalage  hy  the  very  men 
who  had  been  so  eager  to  admit  her, 
two  years  before,  when  her  popula- 
tion and  every  other  element  of 
strength  and  stability  were  consider- 
ably less.  She  was  thus  denied  a 
voice  in  the  election  for  President  in 


1860.  At  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, however,  her  apphcation  was  ' 
renewed ;  and  on  the  same  day"  that 
Messrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  Clement  C. 
Clay,  Fitzpatricl:,MaIlory,and  others, 
abandoned  their  seats  and  the  Capitol 
to  take  part  in  the  Southern  Eebel- 
Uon,  a  bill  admitting  her  as  a  Free 
State  under  the  Wyandot  Constitu- 
tion was  ealled  up  by  Gov.  Seward, 
and  passed  the  Senate :  Teas  36 ; 
Nays  16.  One  week  later,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania, 
it  was  taken  np  in  the  House,  out  of 
regular  order,  by  119  to  42,  and 
passed. 

And  thus,  on  Hie  very  threshold  of 
our  great  struggle — ^no  serious  effort 
having  been  made  by  the  slaveholders 
to  colonize  or  conquer  Nebraska — the 
arduous  cont^t  opened  by  Mr.  Dixon's 
proposition  to  repeal  the  Missouri 
Eestriction,  was  closed  by  the  admis- 
sion of  Free  Kansas  as  the  thirty- 
fourth  State  of  our  Federal  Union. 


XVIII. 


THE    DEED    SCOTT   CASE.    , 


Deed  Scott,  a  negro,  was,  previ- 
ously to  1834,  held  as  a  slave  in  Mis- 
souri by  Dr.  Emerson,  a  surgeon  in 
the  TJ.  S.  Ai-my.  In  that  year,  the 
doctor  was  transferred  to  the  military 
post  at  Rock  Island,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  took  his  slave  with  him. 
Here,  Major  Taliaferro  (also  of  the 
army)  had,  in  1835,  in  his  service  a 
black  known  as  Harriet,  whom  he 
likewise  held  as  his  slave.  The  ma- 
jor was  transferred  that  year  to  Fort 


Snelling,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mis- 
sippi,  in  what  is  now  known  as  Min- 
nesota, but  was  then  an  unorganized 
territory  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
pressly covered  by  the  Slavery  Pro- 
hibition embodied  in  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820;  Dr.  Emerson 
was  likewise  transferred  to  Fort  Snel- 
ling in  1836,  and  here,  bought  Uar- 
riet  of  Major  Taliaferro,  and  held  her 
and  Dred  as  his  slaves;  they  being 
married  to  each  other  with  his  con- 


"Januarj  21,  1861. 
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sent  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Tort.  Two  children  were  bom  to 
them;  Eliza,  in  1838,  on  board  the 
steamboat  Gipsy,  on  their  way  down 
the  Mississippi,  but  still  north  of  the 
Missouri  line;  Lizzie,  seven  years 
later,  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  in  the 
State  of  Missouri.  The  doctor,  with 
Dred,  Harriet,  and  Eliza,  returned 
thence  to  St.  Louis,  and  he  there  con- 
tinued to  hold  them  as  his  slaves, 
until  he  sold  them,  several  years 
later,  to  John  F.  A.  Sanford,  of 
the  State  and  City  of  New  York. 
Finally,  Dred  brought  suit  for  his 
freedom,  on  the  above  state  of  facts, 
in  the  State  Circuit  Court  of  St. 
Louis  County,  Missouri,  and  obtained 
a  verdict  and  judgment  in  his  favor. 
But  this  was  reversed  by  a  judgment 
on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  State,  from  which  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  case  came  to 
trial  in  May,  1854.  Having  been 
fully  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  that  court  was  about  to 
decide  it  at  its  term  of  1855-6 ;  but 
the  controlling  majority  of  its  Judges 
concluded,  in  view  of  the  pending 
Presidential  election,  and  the  strong 
excitement  which  the  Nebraska  bill 
and  the  Kansas  outrages  had  aroused 
throughout  the  Free  States,  to  defer 
rendering  judgment  until  its  next 
session.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
its  action  in  the  premises,  if  made 
public  at  the  time  originally  intend- 
ed, would  have  reversed  the  issue  of 
that  Presidential  election.  The  em- 
inent Chief  Justice  John  Marshall, 
who  had  bo  long  presided  over  that 
tribunal,  and  whose  opinions  had  won 
for  it  a  weight  and  influence  rarely 
accorded  to  any  court,  died  in  1835 


at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty.  None  of 
the  Judges  appointed  by  any  prede- 
cessor of  Gen.  Jackson  survived.  Of 
the  nine  who  now  composed  that  au- 
gust tribunal,  eight  had  been  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  most  of  them  for  other 
considerations  than  those  of  eminent 
legal  ability  or  acquirements.  John 
McLean,  of  Ohio,  was  placed  on  the 
bench,  in  1829,  by  Gen.  Jackson,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a  Postmaster- 
General  who  would  remove  from  office 
the  postmasters  who  had  supported 
Mr,  Adams  and  appoint  Jacksonians 
to  their  places ;  which  McLean—hav- 
ing been  continued  in  office  by  Mr. 
Adams,  though  himself  for  Jackson 
—could  not  decently  do.  Roger  B. 
Taney,  of  Maryland,  was  likewise 
appointed  by  Jackson  in  1836,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  accepting 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  removing  the  Federal  deposits 
from  the  United  States  Bank,  upon 
the  dismissal  of  WiUiam  J.  Duane, 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  refusing  to  make 
such  removal.  Mr.  Taney,  born  in 
1777,  was  an  ultra  Federalist  pre- 
'ously  to  his  becoming  a  Jackso- 
;an,  but  always  a  devotee  of  prerog- 
ative and  power.  Of  his  associates, 
beside  Judge  "McLean,  only  Samuel 
Nelson,  of  New  York,  and  Benjamin 
R.  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts,  were  ever 
presumed  qualified,  cither  by  nature 
or  attainments,  for  judicial  emi- 
nence. 

The  decision  and  opinions  of  this 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott,  had 
not  been  made  public  when  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  inaugurated ; '  but 
that  gentleman  had  undoubtedly 
been  favored  with  a  private  intima- 
tion  of   their    scope    and  1 


'  March  4th,  1857. 
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hence  tbe  following  prelusive  sugges- 
tions of  his  Inaugural  Address : 

"We  hare  recently  passed  throTigli  a 
PreBidential  contest,  in  whicli  the  passions 
of  our  fellow -citizec  3  were  excited  to  the 
highest  degree  by  questions  of  deep  and 
vital  importance ;  bn^  when  the  people  pro- 
claimed their  will,  the  tempeat  at  once 
auhsided,  and  all  was  calm. 

''The  voice  of  the  majority,  spealiing  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
was  heard;  and  instant  submission  fillow 
ed.  Onr  own  country  could  alone  have 
eihlbited  so  grand  and  striking  i  spectacle 
of  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government 

"What  a  happy  conception,  then  was  it 
for  Congress  to  apply  this  simple  rule — that 
the  will  of  the  majority  shall  govern — to 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  domestic 
Slavery  in  the  territories!  Congress  11 
neither  'to  legislate  Slavery  into  any  tern 
tory  or  State,  nor  to  esclude  it  thcrctrom, 
but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfei-tly 
free  to  form  and  regnlate  their  domestic  in 
stitntions  in  their  own  way,  eubiect  only  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States '  A'^ 
a  natural  consequence,  Congress  haa  already 
prescribed  that,  when  the  Territory  of  Kan 
sas  shall  be  admitted  as  a  State,  it  shall  be 
received  into  the  Union  with  or  without 
Slavery,  as  their  Constitution  may  prescribe 
at  the  time  of  their  admission.' 

"A  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  m 
regard  to  the  point  of  time  when  the  people 
of  a  territory  shall  decide  this  question  lor 
themselves. 

"This  is,  happily,  a  matter  of  but  lit  le 
practical  importance.  Besides,  it  is  a  judi 
cial  question,  which  legitimately  belongs  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stated 
before  whom  it  is  now  pending,  and  leill  tt 
ii  understood,  he  speedily  and  finally  settled 
To  their  decision,  in  common  with  all  good 
citizens,  I  shall  cheerfully  submit " 

Not  many  days  thereafter,  the  de- 
cision and  opinions  thue  heralded, 
and  commended  as  a  new  and  admi- 
rable exemplification  of  "Popular 
Sovereignty,"  and  the  "  happy  con- 
ception" emhodied  in  the  Kausas- 
Nehraaka  hill,  were  revealed,  with 
due  trumpeting  and  laudation,  to  an 
expectant  world.  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  in  pronouncing  the  decision 
of  the  Court,  which  nullified  the 
Missouri  Restriction,  or  any  restric- 


tion by  Congress  on  the  boundless  ■ 
difi'usion  of  Slavery  throughout  the 
territories  of  the  Union,  commenced 
by  denying  to  Dred  Scott,  or  to  any 
person  "whose  ancestors  were  im- 
ported to  this  country  and  sold  as 
slaves,"  any  right  to  sue  in  a  court 
of  the  TJnited  States.     He  said : 

"  The  question  before  ns  is  whether  the 
class  ot  persona  dcstnhed  in  tlie  plea  in 
abatement  compose  a  portion  of  tins  peo 
pie,  and  are  constituent  members  ot  this 
sovereignty?  We  think  the)  are  not,  and 
that  thev  are  not  in<  luded,  and  were  not 
mtended  to  he  mcluded,  nnder  the  word 
'  citizens'  in  the  Constitatinn,  and  can 
theref:,re  claim  none  of  the  rights  and 
pnvilcges  which  that  instrument  provides 
for  and  secures  to  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates  On  the  contrary,  they  were  at  that 
tune  considered  as  a  subordinate  and  infe 
norclassof  beings,  who  had  been  subjugated 
by  the  dominant  race,  and,  whether  eman- 
cipated or  not,  >et  remained  subject  to  their 
authoritv,  and  had  do  rights  or  privileges 
tut  onch  33  those  who  held  the  power  and 
the    Government   might  choose  to  grant 

The  Chief  Justice  proceeds  to 
alhrm,  not  only  that  no  persons  who 
had  been,  or  whose  ancestors  had 
been,  slaves,  were  regarded  as  citi- 
zens previously  to,  or  at  the  time  of, 
adoptmg  the  Federal  Constitution, 
but  that  no  State  has,  or  can  have, 
any  right  to  confer  citizenship  on 
such  pel  bons.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
citations  Irom  our  revolutionary  and 
po'tt  v&-\  olutionary  history,  embodied 
lu  the  earher  chapters  of  this  work,' 
the  reader  will  be  puzzled  to  decide 
whether  Law,  Humanity,  or  History, 
is  most  flagrantly  defied  in  that  por- 
tion of  Chief  Justice  Taney's  opin- 
ion which  follows : 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  legisla- 
tion and  history  of  the  times,  and  the  lan- 
guage used  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, show,  tha,t  neither  the  class  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  imported  as  slaves,  nor 
their  descendants,  whether  they  had  become 


'  See  pages  61-2,  107-8,  e 
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free  or  not,  were  then  aoknowledged  as  a 
part  of  the  people,  nor  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  words  used  io  that 
memorable  instrument. 

"It  is  ditficnlt  at  this  day  to  realize  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  relation  to  that 
unfortunate  race,  which  prevailed  in.  tiie 
civilized  and  enlightened  portions  of  the 
world  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  when  the  Constitution  of 
tie  United  States  was  framed  and  adopted. 
But  the  puhlic  history  of  every  European 
nation  displays  it,  in  a  manner  too  plain  to 
be  mistaken. 

"  They  had,  for  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore, been  r^arded  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  altogether  nnflt  to  associate  with 
the  white  race,  either  in  social  or  political 
relati<uis ;  and  so  far  inferior  that  they  had 
no  rights  which  the  white  raan  was  hound  to 
TBgpect ;  and  that  the  negro  might  jnstJy 
and  lawfully  be  reduced  to  Slavery  for  bis 
l>enefit.  He  was  bought  and  sold,  and 
treated  as  an  ordinary  article  of  merchan- 
dise and  traffic,  whenever  a  profit  could  be 
made  by  it.  This  opinion  was  at  that  time 
fixed  and  universal  in  the  civilized  portion 
of  the  white  race.  It  waa  regarded  as  an 
axiom  in  morals,  as  weli  as  in  politics, 
which  no  one  thought  of  disputing,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  open  to  dispute;  and  men  of 
every  grade  and  position  in  society  daily 
and  habitually  acted  upon  it  in  their  private 
pursuits,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  public  con- 
cern, without  doubting  for  a  moment  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion. 

"  And  in  no  nation  was  this  opinion  more 
firmly  fixed  or  more  nniformly  acted  upon 
than  by  the  English  Government  and  Eng- 
lish people.  They  not  only  seized  them  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  sold  them  or  held  them 
in  Slavery  for  their  own  use,  but  they  took 
tbein  as  ordinary  articles  of  merchandise  to 
every  country  where  they  could  make  aproflt 
on  them,  and  were  far  more  engaged  in  this 
commerce  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
"  The  opinion  thus  entertained  and  acted 
npon  in  England  was  naturally  impressed 
upon  the  colonies  they  founded  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  And,  accordingly,  a  negro 
of  the  African  race  was  regarded  by  them 
as  an  article  of  property,  and  held,  and 
bought  and  sold  as  such,  in  every  one  of 
the  thirteen,  colonies  which  united  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  afterward 
formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  slaves  were  more  or  less  numerous  in 
the  different  colonies,  as  slave  labor  was 
found  more  or  less  profitable.  But  no  one 
seems  to  have  doubted  the  correctness  of  the 
prevtuling  opinion  of  the  time." 


The  inimortal  language  of  the  pre- 
amhle  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, wherein  "  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  are  pro- 
claimed the  self-evident,  inalienable 
rights  of  all  men,  might  well  stagger 
the  most  brazen  and  subtle  attorney, 
but  not  a  case-hardened  Chief  Jus- 
tice.    He  tosses  them  aside  in  this 


"  The  general  words  above  quoted  would 
seem  to  embrace  the  whole  human  family ; 
and,  if  they  were  used  in  a  similar  instrn- 
ment  at  this  day,  would  be  so  understood. 
But  it  is  too  clear  to  dispute,  that  the  en- 
slaved African  race  were  not  intended  to  be 
included,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  people 
who  framed  and  adopted  this  Declaration; 
for,  if  the  language,  as  understood  in  that 
day,  would  embrace  them,  the  conduct  of 
the  distinguished  men  who  framed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  would  have  been 
utterly  and  flagrantly  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  they  asserted ;  and.  instead  of  the 
sympathyof  mankind,  to  which  they  so  confi- 
dently appealed,  they  would  bavedeservedand 
received  universal  rebuke  and  reprobation. 

"  Yet  the  men  who  framed  tjiis  declara- 
tion were  great  men — high  in  literary  ae-- 
quirements— high  in  their  sense  of  honor — 
and  incapable  of  asserting  principles  incon- 
sistent with  those  on  which  they  were  acting. 
They  perfecUy  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  language  they  used,  and  how  it  would 
be  understood  by  others;  and  they  knew 
that  it  would  not,  in  any  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  be  supposed  to  embrace  the  negro 
race;  which,  by  common  consent,  had  been 
esclnded  from  civilized  Governments  and 
the  family  of  nations,  and  doomed  to  Sla- 
very. They  spoke  and  acted  according  to 
the  thep  eatabltehed  doctrines  and  principles, 
and  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the  day,  and 
no  one  misunderstood  them.  The  unhappy 
black  race  were  separated  from  the  white  by 
indelible  marks,  and  laws  long  before  estab- 
lished, B-ni-vi^venener  thought  of  or  spoJeen" 
of  except  (M  property,  and  when  the  citums 
of  the  owner  or  the  proQt  of  the  trader  were 
supposed  to  need  protection. 

"This  state  of  public  opinion  had  under- 
gone no  change  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  as  is  equally  evident  from  its  pro- 
visions and  language." 

Mr.  Taney  here  deliberately  as- 
serts that  "  the  unhappy  black  race" 


'  See,  in  refutation  of  this,  the  views  of  Henry 
Laurens,  Dr.  HopldnB,   La  Fayette,  ■Washington,     of  this  work. 


3  quoted  in  the  earlier  chapters 
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were  "never  thought  of  or  spoken 
of  except  as  property,"  before  and 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
"  as  is  equally  evident  from  its  pro- 
visions and  language."  Had  he  been 
asked  to  say,  tken,  what  tbe  Consti- 
tution can  mean  by  declaring  (Art.  I. 
I  2)  that  "  representatives  and  direct 
taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  whieb  may  be  included 
in  this  Union,  according  to  their  re- 
spective numbers;  which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  tax- 
ed, three-fifths  of  all  other  persons" 
be  might  have  hesitated  for  an  an- 
swer, but  never  blushed ;  since,  very 
soon  after  this,  he  proceeds  to  argue 
that,  when  tMs  same  article  of  the 
Constitution  (§  9)  declares  that  Con- 
gress shall  not,  prior  to  the  year  1808, 
prohibit  "the  migration  or  importa- 
tion of  such  persons  as  any  of  tbe 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit,"  but  a  tax  or  duty  may 
be  imposed  "  on  such  importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  per- 
son," be  coolly  says,  the  importation 
wbichittbus  sanctions,  "was unques- 
tionably of  all  persons  of  the  race  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking." 

The  Chief  Justice  proceeds  to  defy 
history  and  common  sense  by  ass 
ing  that,  in  the  days  of  the  fathers, 
even  emancipated  blacks  "  were  iden- 
tified in  the  public  mind  with  the  race 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  regard- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  sla/ve  popvla.  ' 
rather  than  the  free."  He  is  bo  kind 
as  to  tell  the  people  of  the  Pree  States 
that  the  efforts  of  Wesley,  and  Ed- 
wards, and  Hopkins,  and  Franklin, 
and  Jay,  and  all  the  other  eminent 
divines,  patriots,  and  statesmen,  who 
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to  their  consciences  and 
their  bearts  against  Slavery  as  un- 
just and  cruel,  bad  no  existence,  or, 
at  least,  no  effect — that  Slavery  was 
abobahed  by  our  fathers,  not  at  all 
felt  to  be  wrong,  but 
found  to  be  unprofit- 
able in  this  particular  locality.  On 
this  point,  he  says : 

It  is  very  tme  that,  in  that  portion  of  the 
Union  where  the  labor  of  the  negro  race  was 
fonnd  to  be  unsuited  to  the  climate  and  un- 
profitable to  the  master,  but  few  slaves  were 
held  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; and,  when  the  Oonstitutioft  was 
adopted,  it  had  entirely  worn  out  in  one  of 
them,  and  measurea  had  been  taken  for  its 
fjradnal  abolition  in  several  others.  Bnt 
this  change  had  not  been  produced  by  any 
change  of  opinion  in  relatioQ  to  thig  race; 
but  beoanse  it  was  discovered,  from  experi- 
ence, that  slave  labor  was  unsuited  to  the 
climate  and  productions  of  these  States: 
for  some  of  these  States  where  it  had 
ceased,  or  nearly  ceased,  to  exist,  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  tbe  Slave-Trade ;  procur- 
ing cargoes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  trans- 
porting them  for  sale  to  those  parts  of  the 
Union  where  their  labor  was  found  to  be 
profltal  !e  and  suUed  to  tbe  climate  and  pro 
duotions  And  this  trafhi,  was  openly  car 
ned  on  and  fortunes  accumulated  bj  it, 
without  reproach  from  tbe  people  of  the 
Stites  wlere  thev  resided.  And  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  in  tte  "states 
where  it  was  then  countenanced  in  its 
worst  form — tliit  is  in  the  seizure  and 
transportation  —  the  people  could  I  ive  re- 
fjSrded  those  w hi  were  emanc  jattd  as  en 
titled  to  equal  rights  with  themsdvc  ' 

How  utterly  mistaken  this  la,  tbe 
recollection  of  ttiousands  will  estab- 
lish. The  very  few  persons  at  the 
North  who  were  openly  engaged 
in  this  slave-trading,  iifty  to  eighty 
years  ago,  though  shrewd,  wealthy, 
and  powerful,  were  never  held  in 
good  repute ;  and  the  stain  of  their 
nefarious  traffic  still  sullies  their  in- 
nocent descendants.^  Bad  as  our  great 
marts  may  be,  and  blinded  by  the 
lust  of  gain  as  our  trading  classes 
may  seem,  there  never  was  -an  hour 
when  it  was  desirable  to  be  known 
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on  the  exchange  of  Kew  York  or  Bos- 
ton as  a  slave-trader ;  and  no  man  to- 
day blazons  tho  fact  that  the  wealth 
he  inherits  was  obtained  by  auccras- 
ful  ventures  on  the  Slave-Coast. 

Mr.  Taney  proceeds  to  show,  after 
his  fashion,  that  no  State  can  make 
its  black  people  citizens,  becanse  that 
would  be  very  inconvenient  and  un- 
safe for  the  slaveholders  of  other 
States.     "  For,"  he  says  :- 

"  If  they  were  so  received,  and  entitled 
to  the  privileges  and  imronnities  of  citizens, 
it  would  exempt  them  from  the  operation 
of  the  special  laws  and  from  the  police 
regulations  which  they  considered  to  he 
necessary  for  their  own  safety.  It  would 
giye  to  persons  of  the  negro  race,  who  wore 
recognized  as  citizena  in  any  one  State  of 
the  Union,  the  right  to  enter  every  other 
State  whenever  they  pleased,  singly  or  in 
companies,  without  pass  or  passport ;  and, 
without  obstruction,  to  sojourn  there  as 
long  as  they  pleased ;  to  go  where  they 
pleased  at  every  honr  of  the  day  or  night 
without  molestation,  unless  they  committed 
some  violation  of  law  for  which  a  white 
man  would  he  punished ;  and  it  would  give 
them  the  full  liberty  of  speech  in  public 
and  private  upon  all  subjects  upon  which 
its  own  citizens  might  speak ;  to  hold  pub- 
lic meetings  upon  political  affairs,  and  to 
keep  and  carry  arms  wherever  they  went. 
And  all  of  this  would  be  done  in  the  face 
of  Jhe  subject  race  of  the  same  color,  both 
fr^e  and  slaves,  and  inevitably  producing 
discontent  and  insubordination  among  them, 
and  endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  State." 

Having  thus  determined,  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  that  Dred  Scott, 
.  being  a  negro  and  descended  from 
slaves,  had  no  right  to  bring  this 
suit,  and  no  standing  in  the  Federal 
Courts,  and  that  the  Court  has  no 
authority  in  the  premises,  the  Chief 
Justice  proceeds  to  take  jurisdiction, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  footing  from 
which  to  nullify  the  Missouri  Restric- 
tion and  deny  the  right  of  CongreK  to 
exclude  Slavery  from  any  territory. 
To  this  end,  he  afSrma  that  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  (Art.  IV, 


§  3)  which  says  "  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States,"  ap- 
plira  only  to  such  territory  as  be- 
longed to  the  United  States  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  framed ! 
The  territory  covered  hy  the  Mis- 
souri Hestriction,  having  all  been 
acquired  since  that  time,  is  not,  in 
his  view,  subject  to  this  provision. 

He  proceeds  to  alBrm  that,  hy  the 
mere  fact  of  our  acquiring  territory, 
"  the  Government  and  the  citizen 
both  enter  it  under  the  authority  of 
the  Constitution;"  in  other  words, 
that  the  Constitution  takes  effect 
upon  any  territory  that  our  Govern- 
ment may  acquire,  at  the  instant  of 
such  acquisition,  in  such  manner  as 
to  create  and  uphold  the  right  of 
every  slaveholder  to  take  his  slaves 
thither  and  hold  them  there  as  prop- 
erty. But  this  particular  and  only 
clause  of  the  Constitution  relating 
to  territory  has  no  application  or 
subsisting  validity;  because,  if  it 
had,  it  might  enable  Congress  to 
prohibit  Slavery  therein.  The  Chief 
Justice,  therefore,  nullifies  the  Mis- 
souri Kestriction,  and  all  kindred 
restrictions,  inihe  foUowiog  terms: 

"  Upon  these  considerations,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress which  prohibited  a  citizen  from  hold- 
ing property  of  this  kind  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  north  of  the  line  therein 
mentioned,  is  not  warranted  by  the  Oonsti- 
tntion,  and  it  is  therefore  void ;  and  that 
neither  Dred  Scott  himself,  nor  any  of  his 
family,  were  made  free  by  being  carried 
into  this  territory,  even  if  they  had  been 
carried  there  by  the  owner  with  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  permanent  resident." 

But  Dred's  freedom  was  claimed 
on  still  another  ground ;  viz. :  that 
he  had  been  taken  by  his  master  to 
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the  IVee  State  of  Illinoia,  and  there 
retained  some  two  or  three  years. 
But  this  the  Chief  Justice  disposes 
of  by  declaring  that  his  claim  was 
not  properly  before  the  conrt ;  that 
the  question  raised  by  it  was  to  he 
adjudged  by  the  tribunals  of  Mis- 
souri alone ;  and  he  concludes  as 
follows : 

"  tlpoa  the  whole,  therefore,  it  ia  the 
judgment  of  this  Court,  that  it  appears  by 
the  record  before  ns  that  the  plaintiff  in 
error  ia  not  a  citizen  of  Missonri,  iu  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  nsed  in  the 
Constitution ;  and  that  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States,  for  that  reason,  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and  conld  giro 
no  judgment  in  it.  Its  judgment  for  the 
defendant  must,  consequently,  he  reversed, 
and  a  mandate  issued,  directing  the  suit  to 
be  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction." 

Justice  "Wayne,  of  Georgia,  con- 
curred "  entirely  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  as  written  and  read  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  without  any  quali- 
fication of  its  reasoning  or  its  con- 
clusions." 

Justice  Nelson,  of  New  York,  con- 
curred also  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Court,  and  favored  an  astonished 
world  with  the  following  sample  of 
judicial,  logic : 

"If  Congress  possesses  power,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  abolish  Slarery  in  a  terri- 
tory, it  must  necessarily  possess  the  hke 
power  to  estailish  it.  It  cannot  be  a  one- 
sided power,  89  may  suit  the  conTenience 
or  particular  views  of  the  advocates.  It  is 
a  power,  if  it  exist  at  all,  over  the  whole 
subject." 

But  the  power  against  which  ]!Ir. 
Nelson  is  contending  is  a  power  to 
^ohihit  by  legislation  certain  forms 
of  injustice  and  immorality.  If, 
then,  according  to  his  reasoning, 
Congress  should,  by  law,  prohibit 
adultery,  theft,  burglary,  and  murder, 
in  the  territories  of  the  Union,  it 
would  thereby  affirm  and  establish 
its  right  to  reward  and  encourage 
those  crimes. 
17 


Mr.  Justice  Grier,  of  Pennsylrania, 
emitted  all  the  additional  light  he 
had  power  to  shed  on  the  subject  in 
the  following  commendably  brief,  but 
not  otherwise  commendable,  opinion : 

"I  concur  in  the  opinion  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Nelson  on  the  question  dis- 
cussed by  him, 

"I  also  concur  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  as  delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
that  the  act  of  Congress  of  Gth  of  March, 
1820,  is  unconstitutional  and  void;  and 
that,  assuming  the  facts  as  stated  in  the 
opinion,  the  plaintiff  cannot  sue  as  a  citizen 
of  Missouri  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  But,  that  tlie  record  shows  a  prima 
facie  case  of  jurisdiction,  requiring  the  Conrt 
to  decide  all  the  questions  properly  arising 
in  it ;  and  as  the  decision  of  the  pleas  in  bar 
shows  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  slave,  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  sue  in  Acourt  of 
the  United  States,  the  form  of  the  judgment 
is  of  little  importance;  for,  whether  the 
judgment  bo  affirmed  or  dismissed  for  want 
of  jurisdiction,  it  is  justified  by  the  decision 
of  tlie  Court,  and  is  the  same  in  effect  - 
between  the  parties  to  the  suit." 

Mr,  Justice  Daniel,  of  "Virginia, 
in  announcing  his  opinion,  seemed 
appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
issues  inYolred  in  the  question  he- 
fore  the  Court.  The  tremor  and  awe 
with  which  he  had  approached  the 
subject  may  have  blunted  his  judicial 
acumen,  since  his  exhibitions  of  it 
were  mainly  confined  to  such  asser- 
tions as  these : 

"Now,  the  following  are  truths  which  a 
tnowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  of  that  of  our  own  country, 
compels  us  to  know — that  the  African  negro 
race  have  never  been  acknowledged  as  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  nations;  that  as 
amongst  them  there  never  has  been  known 
or  recognized  by  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries  anything  partaking  of  the  charac- 
ter of  nationality,  or  civil  or  political  polity; 
that  this  race  has  been,  by  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  regarded  as  subjects  of  capture 
or  purchase,  as  subjects  of  commerce  or 
traffic;  and  that  the  introduction  of  that 
race  into  every  section  of  this  country  wM 
not  as  merabera  of  civil  or  political  society, 
hut  as  slaves — &s,  pT<^erty,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term."  • 

He  proceeded  in  this  vein  to  deny 
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the  right  or  power  of  any  State  to 
elevate  persons  (or,  as  be  -would  say, 
■property)  of  African  descent  to  citi- 
zenship of  the  United  States,  "  by 
any  direct  or  indirect  proceeding," 
BO  as  to  entitle  them  to  sue,  or  be 
sued,  in  the  Federal  tribunals.  And, 
having  thus  put  Dred  Scott  out  of 
court,  and  finished  the  case,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  deal  with  the  political  ques- 
tions introduced  and  discussed  by 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  order  "to 
put  them  finally  to  r^t."  He  is 
horror-struck  at  the  "inequalities," 
the  disfranchisement,  and  the  degrar 
dation,  involved  in  the  prohibition 
of  Slavery  in  the  Federal  territories, 
■which  he  reprehends  and  stigmatizes 
as  follows : 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  conelnBivo  to  show 
the  equality  of  this  with  every  other  t^ht 
in  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  iniqaity  and  absurdity  of  the  pretension 
to  exclude  or  to  disfranchise  a  portion  of 
thetn,  because  they  are  the  owners  of  slaves, 
than  the  fact  that  the  same  instrument, 
which  imparts  to  Congress  Its  very  exist- 
ence and  its  every  function,  guarantees  to 
the  slaveholder  the  title  to  his  property, 
and  gives  him  the  right  to  its,  reclamation 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  nation ; 
and,  further,  that  the  only  private  property 
which  the  Oonatltution  has  specifically  re- 
coqnUed,  and  baa  imposed  it  as  a  direct  ob- 
ligation, both  ou  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  to  protect  and  enforce,  is  the 
property  of  the  master  in  bis  slave ;  no  other 
right  of  property  is  placed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion upon  the  same  high  ground,  nor  shield- 
ed by  ft  amilar' guarantee." 

There  is  much  more  of  this,  but 
the  above  must  suffice.  Mr.  Daniel, 
pushing  his  doctrines  to  their  legiti- 
mate result,  pronounces  the  Ordi- 
nance of  '87  only  equal  in  constitu- 
tionality and  validity  with  the  Mis- 
souri Kestriction— -that  is  to  say,  es- 
sentially null  and  void, 

Mr.  Justice  Campbell,  of  Alabama, 


followed  with  a  general  assent  to  the 
views  of  Chief  Justice  Taney. 

Mr.  Justice  Catron,  of  Tennessee, 
concurs  with  Justice  Kelson,  that 
Dred  Scott  has  no  right  to  freedom, 
at  the  hands  of  this  court,  on  the 
ground  of  his  two  years'  residence  in 
Illinois;  but  he  dissents  from  the 
Chief  Justice's  notion  that  the  power 
over  the  territories,  expressly  given 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  has 
no  force  or  application  beyond  the 
territory  possessed  by  us  when  that 
Constitution  w^s  framed.  In  fact, 
as  he  had  been  hanging  men  for  the 
last  twenty  years  under  this  very 
power,  he  could  not  well  do  other- 
wise.    He  says : 

"  It  is  due  to  myself  to  say,  that  it  is  ask- 
ing much  of  a  judge,  who  has  for  nearly 
twenty  yeara  been  exercising  jurisdiction 
from  the  Wes     n  M  o  the  Eocky 

Mountains,  and,  oa  h  nd  standing  of 
the    Constitn     n,    mfl  he    extreme 

penalty  of  d  a  b  m       committed 

where  the  dir  g  n    f  Congress  was 

the  only  role  a„  h  he  had  all  the 
while  been  an  n  m  tak  and  as  an 
usurper. 

'■More  than  sistyyearshave  passedaway 
since  Congress  has  exercised  power  to  gov- 
ern the  territories,  by  its  legislation  directly, 
or  by  territorial  charters,  subject  to  repeal 
at  all  times ;  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  call 
that  power  in  question,  if  this  Court  could 
disregard  its  own  decisions,  which  it  cannot 
do,  as  I  think." 

Several  points  in  his  opinion  evince 
a  sturdy  independence ;  yet  he  con- 
cludes that  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  provides  that  "  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  tiie  several  States,"  gives 
slaveliolders  an  indefeasible  right  to 
cany  their  slaves  into,  and  hold  them 
in,  tiie  territories. 


.In  his  "HistoricaUud  Legal  Ez^ination  of     in  the  Dred  Scott  ease,  which  declares  the  u 
that  part  of  the  Deoiaion  of  the  Supreme  Court,     constitutonality  of  the  Missoun  Compromise. 


Col.   Benton' 


that    the 
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opinion  of  the  Court,  aa  pronounced 
bj  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  thia  cele- 
brated case,  is,  in  essence,  but  an 
amplification  of  certain  resolves  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  United 
Statea  Senate,  in  February,  1847,  m 
the  following  language : 

"■Resolved,  That  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  belong  to  the  several  States 
composing  this  Union,  and  are  held  by  them 
as  their  joint  and  common  property 

"■Besolmd,  That  Congress,  aa  the  joint 
agent  and  representative  of  the  Statea  of 
the  Union,  has  no  right  to  make  any  ]aw  or 
do  any  act  whatever,  that  shall  du-ectly  or 
by  its  effects,  raalie  any  discrimination  be 
tween  the  States  of  this  Union,  bv  which 
any  one  of  them  shall  be  deprived  ot  its  full 
and  equal  rights  in  the  territorv  ot  the 
United  States,  acquired  or  to  be  acquired 

"Jieaolred,  That  the  enactment  of  any 
Jaw  which  would  directly,  or  by  its  effects 
deprive  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  'itj.tes  of 
this  Union  from  emigrating,  with  their  pro[ 
erty,  into  any  of  the  Territories  ot  tte 
United  States,  momM  mate  snoh  adiscrimin 
ation ;  and  would,  therefore,  be  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  rights  ot  the 
States  from  which  such  citizens  emigrated 
and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality 
which  belongs  to  them  as  members  of  this 
Union,  and  wonld  tend  directly  to  subvert 
the  Union  itself." 

The  resolve  submitted  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  of  1848, 
by  Mr.  William  L.  Yancey,  and  un- 
ceremoniously rejected  by  it,  216  to 
36,  as  will  have  been  seen ' — sets  forth 
the  same  doctrine  more  concisely  and 
abruptly. 

Col.  Benton,  himself  a  life-long 
slaveholder  and  upholder  of  Slavery, 
thus  forcibly  refutea,'  from  a  conser- 
vative and  legal  standpoint,  the  Cal- 
houn-Yancey dogma : 

"The  prohibition  of  Slaveryin  a  territory 
is  assumed  to  work  an  inequality  in  the 
States,  allowing  one  part  to  carry  its  property 
with  it— the  other,  not  This  is  a  mistake 
— a  great  error  of  feet— the  source  of  great 
errors  of  deduction.  The  citizens  of  all  the 
States,  free  and  slave,  are  precisely  equal  in 
their  capacity  to  carry  their  property  with 


them  into  territories.  Each  may  carry  what- 
ever is  property  by  the  laws  of  nature :  nei- 
ther can  carry  that  which  is  only  property 
by  statute  law ;  and  the  reason  is,  leaause  he 
cannot  carry  with  Mm  thb  law  which  makes 
ft  property.  Either  may  carry  the  fiing 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  local  property; 
hut  neither  can  carry  the  law  which  makes 
it  so  The  Vii^iniau  may  carry  his  man- 
slive;  bat  he  cannot  carry  the  Vii^inian' 
law  which  maha  him  a  slave.  .The  citi- 
zen of  Massachusetts  may  carry  the  pile  of 
money  which,  under  a  State  law,  constitutes  a 
b  ink ;  ^  but  he  cannot  carry  the  law  or  char- 
ter n  hieb  makes  it  a  bank :  and  his  treasure 
i«  only  a  pile  of  money;  and,  besides  being 
impossible,  it  would  be  absurd,  and  confu- 
sion confounded,  to  be  otherwise.  For,  if 
the  citizen  of  one  State  may  carry  his  Slave 
State  law  with  him  into  a  territory,  the  citi- 
zoi  s  of  every  other  Slave  State  might  do  the 
same  and  then  what  Babylonish  confusion, 
not  merely  of  tongues,  bat  of  laws,  wonld  be 
found  there  I  Fifteen  different  codes,  as  the 
blave  States  now  number,  and  more  to  come. 
Fur  every  Slave  State  has  a  servile  code  of 
Its  own,  differing  from  others  in  some  re- 
sj  e  Island  in  some,  radically :  as  much  so 
as  land,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  differs  from 
cattle  Thus,  in  some  States,  as  in  Virginia 
and  others,  slaves  are  only  chattels :  in  oth- 
ers as  in  Kentucky  and  Louisiana,  they  are 
real  estate.  How  would  all  these  codes  work 
together  in  a  territory  under  the  wing  of  the 
Constitution, proteetingallequally;  nolawof 
Congress  there,  or  of  the  territory,  to  recon- 
ciieand  harmonize  them  by  forming  them  into 
one;  nolawtoputtheproteotingpowerofthe 
Constitution  into  action ;  but  of  itself,  by  its 
own  proper  vigor,  it  is  to  give  general  and 
equal  protection  to  all  slaveholders  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  property— each,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Sute  from  which  he  came  I 
For,  there  being  no  power  jn  Congress,  or 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  to  legislate  npon 
Slavery,  the  whole  subject  is  left  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  State  law  I  that  law  which 
cannot  cross  the  State  line  I  and  that  Con- 
stitution which  gives  protection  to  slave 
property  but  m  one  instance,  and  that  only 
in  States,  not  in  Territories— the  single  in- 
stance of  recovering  runaways.  The  Con- 
stitution protect  slave  property  in  a  terri- 
tory! when,  by  that  instrument,  arnnaway 
from  the  territory  or  into  the  territory  can- 
not be  reclaimed  1  Beautiful  constitntional 
protection  that !  only  one  clause  under  it  to 
protect  slave  property;  and  that  limited,  in 
express  words,  to  fugitives  between  State 
and  State  1  and  but  one  clause  in  it  to  pro- 
tect the  master  against  his  slaves,  and  that 
limited  to  States  I  and  bnt'  one  clause  in  it 


'In  his  "Eiaminaljon,"  aforesaid. 
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to  tax  slaves  aa  property,  and  that  limited 
to  States!  and  bnt  one  clause  in  it  to 
give  a  qualified  representation  to  Con- 
gress, and  that  limited  to  States.  No ;  the 
thing  is  impossible.  The  owner  cannot 
carry  his  Slave  State  law  with  him  into  the 
Territory ;  nor  caa  he  carry  it  into  another 
Slave  State,  but  must  take  the  law  which  he 
finds  there,  and  have  his  property  governed 
by  it ;  and,  in  some  instances,  wholly  changed 
by  it,  and  rights  lost,  or  acquired,  by  the 

To  the  same  effect,  Mr.  "Webster, 
when  resisting,  in  1848,  the  attempt, 
on  a  bill  oi^anizing  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  to  fasten  a  "  rider"  extend- 
ing tlie  Slave  line  of  36°  30'  to  the 
Pacific,  refuted  this  doctrine  as  fol- 


e  local  law 


"The  Southern  Senators  say  we  deprive 
them  of  the  right  to  go  into  these  newly  ao- 
qnired  territories  with  their  property.  We 
certainly  do  not  prevent  them  from  going 
into  those  territories  with  what  is,  in  gen- 
eral law,  called  property.  Bnt  these  States 
have,  by  their  local  laws,  created  a  property 
in  persona;  and  they  cannot  carry  these  lo- 
cal laws  with  them.  Slavery  ia  created  and 
exists  by  a  local  law,  which  b  limited  to  a 
certain  section;  and  it  Is  asked  that  Con- 
gress shall  establish  a  local  law  in  other  ter- 
ritories to  enable  Southern  Senators  to  carry 
their  particular  law  with  them, 
can  be  held  as  a  slave  nnless  '»" 
accompany  him." 

Justice  McLean,  of'  Ohio,  in  his 
opinion  dissenting  from  that  of  the 
Court  in  this  case  of  Dred  Scott. 
Bays: 

"  Will  it  be  said  that  the  slave  is  taken  si 
property,  the  same  as  other  property  which 
the  master  may  own?  To  this  I  answer, 
that  colored  persons  ^re  made  property  by 
the  law  of  the  State,  and  no  such  power  has 
been  given  to  Congress.  Does  the  master 
carry  with  him  the  law  of  the  State  from 
which  he  removes  mto  the  territory!  and 
does  that  enable  him  to  coerce  bis  slave  in 
the  territory  1  Let  ns  test  this  theory :  If 
this  may  be  done  by  a  master  from  one  Slave 
State,  it  may  be  done  by  a  master  from  every 
other  Slave  State.  This  right  is  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  person  of  the  mas- 
ter, by  viriiue  of  the  local  law.  Is  it  trans- 
ferable !  May  it  be  negotiated  as  a  promis- 
sory note  or  bill  of  exchange)  Ifitbeassign- 
ed  to  a  man  from  aPree 


e,  may  he  coerce 


the  slave  by  virtae  of  it!  What  shall  this  thing 
be  denominated!  Isitpersonal  orreal prop- 
erty !  Or  is  it  an  indefinable  fragment  of  sove- 
reignty, which  every  person  carries  with  him 
from  his  late  domicile !  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  its  origin  has  been  very  recent,  and  it  is 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  any  civilized  country. 
It  is  said  that  the  territories  are  the  common 
property  of  the  States,  and  that  every  man 
has  a  right  to  go  there  with  his  property. 
This  is  not  controverted.  But  the  Comli 
say,  a  slave  is  not  property  beyond  the 
ope'ration  of  the  local  law  which  makes 
him  snob.  Never  was  a  truth  more  anlhor- 
itatively  and  justly  nttered  by  man.  Sup- 
pose a  master  of  a  slave  in  a  British  island 
owned  a  million  of  property  in  England; 
wonld  that  authorize  him  to  take  his  slaves 
with  him  to  England!  The  Constitution, 
in  express  terms,  recognizes  the  status  of 
Slavery  as  founded  on  the  municipal  law  r 
'No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  Icms  thereof,  escaping  to 
another,  shall,'  etc.  Now,  unless  the  fugi- 
tive escape  from  a  place  where,  by  the 
municipal  law,  he  is  held  to  labor,  this 
provision  affords  no  remedy  to  the  master. 
What  can  be  more  ooucluaive  than  this  ) 
Suppose  a  slave  escape  from  a  territory 
where  Slavery  is  not  anthorized  by  law,  can 
he  be  reclaimed!  In  this  case,  a  ra^ority 
of  the  Court  have  said  that  a  slave  may  he 
taken  by  his  master  into  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  same  as  a  horse,  or  any 
other  kind  of  property.  It  is  true,  this  waa 
said  by  the  Court,  as  also  many  other  thingB, 
which  are  of  no  authority.  Nothing  that 
has  been  said  by  them,  which  has  not  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conrt^ 
against  which  they  decided,  can  be  consid- 
ered as  authority.  I  shall  certainly  not  re- 
gard it  as  such.  The  question  of  jurisdiction, 
being  before  the  Court,  was  decided  by  them 
authoritatively,  but  nothing  beyond  thB,t 
question.  A'slave  ia  cot  a  mere  chattel. 
He  bears  the  impress  of  his  Maker,  and  is 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  and 
he  is  destined  to  an  endless  existence." 

To  the  same  effect,  Justice  Curtis, 
of  Massachuaetta,  in  his  dissenting 
opinion,  thus  traverses  the  judgment 
of  the  Court : 

"Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Constitution 
has  conferred  the  right  on  every  citizen  to 
become  a  resident  on  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  with  his  slaves,  and  there  to 
hold  them  as  snoh,  bnt  has  neither  made 
nor  provided  for  any  municipal  regulations 
which  were  essential  to  the  existence  of  Sla- 
very? Is  it  not  more  rational  to  conclude 
that  they  who  framed  and  adopted  the  Con- 
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Btitntion  were  aware  tbat  persons  held  to 
Berrice  under  the  laws  of  a  State  are  prop- 
erty only  to  the  extent  and  under  the  condi- 
tions fixed  by  those  laws;  and  that  they 
must  cease  to  be  available  as  property  when 
their  owners  voluntarily  place  them  perma- 
nently within  another  jurisdiction,  where 
no  municipal  laws  on  the  subject  of  Slavery 

"Moreover,  if  the  right  exists,  what  are 
its  limits,  and  what  are  its  conditions  1  If 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to 
take  their  slaves  to  a  Territory,  and  hold 
them  there  as  slaves,  without  regard  to  the 
laws  of  the  Territory,  I  suppose  tliia  right  is 
not  to  be  restricted  to  the  citizens  of  slave- 
holding  States.  A  citizen  of  a  8tat«  which 
does  not  tolerate  Slavery  can  hardly  be  deni- 
ed the  power  of  doing  the  same  thing.  And 
what  law  of  Slavery  does  either  take  with 
him  to  the  Territory  f  If  it  be  said  to  be 
those  laws  respecting  Slavery  which  existed 
in  the  particular  State  from  which  each  slave 
last  came,  what  an  anomaly  is  this  I  Where 
else  can  we  find,  under  the  laws  of  any  civil- 
ized country,  the  power  to  iutrodnce  and 
permanently  continue  diverse  systems  of 
foreign  municipal  law,  for  holding  persons 
in  Slavery!" 

Justice  Curtis  is  an  ultra  conserva- 
tive of  the  State-street  (Boston)  school 
— a  life-long  follower  of  Mr.  Webster, 
especially  in  his  later  and  more  lament- 
able days — and  jet  his  opinion  deliv- 
ered in  this  case  evinces  considerably 
more  freedom  and  boldness  than  that 
of  Judge  McLean.  Though  couched 
in  judicial  and  reepectftil  language, 
it  constantly,  and  pretty  clearly,  inti- 
mates not  merely  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  is  contrary  both  to  law 
and  to  fact,  but  that  its  authors  well 
know  such  to  bo  the  case.  In  reply 
to  Chief  Justice  Taney's  disquisition 
aa  to  the  opinions  and  views  of  our 
Revolutionary  statesmen,  Mr.  Cnrtie 
bluntly  says  : 

"  To  determine  whether  any  free  persons, 
descended  from  Africans  held  in  Slavery, 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Confederation,  and  consequently  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stat-es,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know 
whether  such  persons  were  citizens  of  either 
of  the  States  under  the  Confederation,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 


"  Of  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  At  the 
time  of  the  ratification  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  all  free,  native-born  inhab- 
itants of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massaohnsetta,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
North  Carolina,  though  descended  from 
,  African  slaves,  were  not  only  citizens  of 
those  States,  but  such  of  them  as  had  the 
other  necessary  qualifications  possessed  the 
franchise  of  electors,  on  eqnal  terms  with 

He  proceeds  to  cite,  in  snpp_ort  of 
this  averment,  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  N^orth  Carolina  in 
the  ease  of  the  State  against  Manuel, 
wherein  "William  Gaston — by  far  the 
most  eminent  jurist  of  whom  that 
State  could  ever  boast — ^pronounced 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

"  According  to  the  Jaws  of  this  State,  all 
human  beings  within  it,  who  are  not  slaves, 
fall  within  one  of  two  classes.  "Whatever 
distinctions  may  have  existed  in  the  Roman 
Jaws  between  citizens  and  free  inhabitants, 
they  are  unknown  to  our  institutions.  Be- 
fore our  Revolution,  all  free  persons  born 
within  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  whatever  their  color  or  oomplexion, 
were  native-bom  British  subjects — those 
bom  out  of  his  allegiance  were  aliens.  Sla- 
very did  not  exist  in  England,  but  it  did  in 
the  British  Colonies.  Slaves  were  not,  in 
legal  parlance,  persona,  but  property.  The 
moment  the  incapacity,  the  disqualification 
of  Slavery  was  removed,  they  became  per- 
sons, and  were  then  either  British  sabjects, 
or  not  15ritish  subjects,  according  as  they 
were  or  were  not  bom  within  the  allegiance 
of  the  British  king.  Upoii  the  Revolution, 
no  other  change  took  place  in  the  laws  of 
North  Carolina  than  was  consequent  on  the 
transition  from  a  colony  dependent  on  a  Eu- 
ropean king  to  a  free  and  sovereign  State. 
Slaves  remained  slaves.  British  subjects  in 
North  Carolina  became  North  Oarolinafree- 
men.  Foreigners,  until  made  members  of 
the  State,  remained  aliens.  Slaves,  manu- 
mitted here,  became  freemen ;  and  therefore, 
if  born  within  North  Carolina,  are  citizens 
of  North  Carolina;  and  all  free  persons  born 
within  the  State  are  bom  citizens  of  the 
State.  The  Constitution  extended  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  fevery  freeman  who  bad 
arrived  at  tiie  age  of  twenty-one,  and  paid  a 
public  tax ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  universal 
notoriety,  that,  under  it,  free  persons,  with- 
out r^ard  to  color,  claimed  and  exercised 
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the  franchise,  imtil  it  was  taien  from  free  men 
of  color  a  few  years  since,  bj  our  amended 
Constitution." 

Continuing  his  review  of  the  Chief 
Justice's  assumptions,  Judge  Curtis 
Bays: 

"  It  haa  been  often  asserted  that  the  Con- 
Btitution  was  made  exclusively  by  and  for 
the  white  race.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that,  in  five  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
colored  persons  then  possessed  the  elective 
franchise,  and  were  among  those  by  whom 
the  Constitution  was  ordained  and  estal>- 
lished.  If  so,  it  is  not  true,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  tlje  Constitution  was  made  ex- 
elnavely  6y  the  white  race.  And  that  it 
was  mtwJe  exclusively /or  the  white  race  is, 
in  my  opinion,  not  only  an  assumption  not 
warranted  by  anything  in  the  Constitution, 
but  contradicted  by  its  open  declaration, 
that  it  was  ordained  and  established  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity.  And,  as  free  colored 
persons  were  then  citizens  of  at  least  five 
States,  and  so,  in  every  sense,  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  they  were 
among  tiiose  for  whom  and  whose  posterity 
the  Oonstittttion  waa  ordained  and  es- 
tablished." 

Judge  Curtis  is  not  content  with 
refuting  the  logic  of  the  Cliief  Jus- 
tice. He  seizes  the  weapons  of  his 
antagonist  and  turns  tliem  against 
him  with  decided  effect.  Witney 
the  following : 

"I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  review  at 
lei^th  the  l^isiation  of  Congress  having 
more  or  less  bearing  upon  the  citizenship 
of  colored  persons.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  have  any  considerable  t«ndency  to  prove 
that  it  has  been  considered  by  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  the  Grovemraent  that  no 
such  persons  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Undoubtedly,  tliey  have  been  de- 
barred from  the  exercise  of  particular  rights 
or  privileges  extended  to  white  persons, 
bnt,  I  beheve,  always  in  terms  which,  by 
implication,  Eidmit  that  they  ma^  be  citi- 
zens. Thna,  the  act  of  May  17,  1792,  for 
the  organization  of  the  militia,  directs  the 
enrollment  of  every  '  free,  able-bodied,  white 
male  citizen.'  An  assumption  that  n 
but  white  persona  are  citizens,  would  hi 
inconsistent  with  the  just  import  of  this 
language,  as  that  all  citizens  are  able-bodied, 


at  Large,  203),  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  certain  persons  into  States,  when,  by  the 
laws  thereof,  their  admission  is  prohibited, 
in  its  first  section  forbids  all  masters  of  ves- 
sels to  import  or  bring  '  any  negro,  mulatto, 
or  other  person  of  color,  not  being  a  native, 
a  eitUen,  or  registered  seaman  of  the  United 
States,'  etc.,  etc 

"The  acta  of  March  S,  1813,  §  I  (9  Stat, 
at  Large,  803),  and  March  1,  1817,  §  8  (8 
Stat,  at,  Large,  851),  concerning  seamen, 
eerta"  1  '  1  th  tthe  e  maybeperwnsof 
col  U    t«    Sta 
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be  attached  to  the  particular  phraseology  of 
these  and  other  laws,  which  were  not 
passed  with  any  direct  reference  to  the 
subject,  I  consider  their  tendency  to  be, 
as  already  indicated,  to  show  that,  in  the 
apprehension  of  their  framers,  color  was 
not  a  necessary  qualification  for  citizenship. 
It  would  be  strange,  if  laws  were  found  on 
our  statute-book  to  that  effect,  when,^  by 
solemn  treaties,  large  bodies  of  Mexican 
and  North  American  Indians,  as  well  as 
free  colored  persons  of  Louisiana,  have 
been  admitted  to  citizenship  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Curtis  cites  with  effect  the 
action  of  Congress  in  1821  on  the 
adniission  of  Missouri,  whereby  that 
State  was  constrained  to  abandon 
and  repudiate  her  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit the  settlement  of  free  negroes 
and  mnlattoes  within  her  borders;' 
whereof  he  says : 

"  It  is  true,  that  neither  this  legislative 
declaration,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  Misouri,  could  confer  or 
talte  away  any  privilege  or  immunity 
granted  by  the  Oonatitntion.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  it  expresses  the  then  conviction 
of  the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States, 
that  free  negroes,  as  citizens  of  eome  of  the 
States,  might  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
I  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  all  the  States." 

He  snms  up  hia  conclusions  as  to 


■3  (2  5 
'  See  page  80  of  this  work. 
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the  right  of  Dred  Scott  to  bring  this 
action,  as  follows : 

"First.  Thattiiefree,iiative-bonicitizen3 
of  each  State  are  oittzena  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Second,  That,  as  free  colored  persona, 
bom  within  some  of  the  States,  are  oitizcns 
of  those  States,  such  persons  are  alao  eitj- 
zena  of  the  United  Stat«a. 

"■  Third.  That  every  snch  citizen,  re- 
Biding  in  any  State,  1ms  a  right  to  sue,  and 
is  liable  to  be  sued,  in  the  i'ederal  Oonrts, 
as  a  citizen  of  that  State  in  which  he  re- 

"  Fourth.  That,  as  the  plea  to  the  jnrii 
diction  in  this  case  shows  no  facts  except 
that  the  plaintiff  was  of  Africaa  descent,  and 
that  Lis  ancestors  were  sold  as  slaves,  and 
as  these  facts  are  not  inconsistent  with  bis 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  and  his 
residence  in  tJie  State  of  Missouri,  the  plea 
to  the  jurisdiction  was  had,  and  the  jndg 
ment  of  the  Cironit  Conrt  overruling  it  was 
correct. 

"  I  dissent,  therefore,  from  that  part  of 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  in 
which  it  is  held  that  a  person  of  African 
descent  cannot  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States ;  and  I  regret  I  must  go  farther,  and 
dissent  both  from  what  I  deem  their  assnrap- 
tion  of  authority  to  esamine  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  of  Congress  commonly 
called  tiie  Missouri  Compromise  act,  and  the 
grounds  and  conclusions  announced  in  their 
opinion. 

"Having  first  decided  that  they  were 
bound  to  consider  the  sufficiency  of  the  plea 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cironit  Court,  and 
having  decided  that  this  plea  showed  that 
the  Circuit  Conrt  had  not  jurisdiction,  and 
consequently  that  this  is  a  case  to  which 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  does 
not  estend,  they  have  gone  on  to  examine 
the  merits  of  the  case  as  they  appeared  on 
the  ti'ial  before  the  conrt  and  jury,  on  the 
issues  joined  on  the  pleas  in  bar,  and  so 
have  reached  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  pass  the  act  of  1820  On  so 
grave  a  subject  as  this,  I  feel  obliged  to  lav 
tiiat,  in  my  opinion,  such  an  exertion  ot 
judicial  power  transcends  the  limits  of  the 
authority  of  the  Conrt,  as  descnbed  ty  its 
repeated  decisions,  and,  as  I  Tinderatand, 
acknowledged  in  this  opinion  of  the  m  iion 
ty  of  the  Court." 

Mr.  Ourtk  proceeds  to  confute  at 
length,  and  with  decided  ability,  the 
doctrines  of  the  majority,  afflm^ing 
the  invalidity  of  the  Missouri  Ee- 
Btrirtion,  and  asserting  the  paramoimt 


right  of  each  slaveholder  to  remove 
with  his  slaves  into  any  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  retain 
and  control  them  under  the  aagis  of 
the  Tederal  Constitution.  He  shows, 
further,  that  the  majority  erred  in 
upholding  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri  in  overruling  their 
own  Chief  Justice  and  their  own 
former  decisiona,  whereby  it  had  been 
established,  in  accordance  with  kin- 
dred decisions  in  Louisiana,  as  in 
other  Slave  States,  that  a  slave  taken 
by  hia  master,  or  removed  with  his 
assent,  to  a  Free  State,  or  to  any 
countij  wherein  Slavery  is  prohibit- 
ed, becomes  thereby  a  freeman,  and 
cannot  be  returned  or  reduced  again 
to  Sla\eiy.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
neee^ary  to  quote  further  on  this 
head.     He  concludes; 

"  Tor  these  reasons,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  so  much  of  the  several  acta  of  Oongresa 
as  prohibited  Slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude within  that  part  of  the  Territory  of 
Missouri  lying  north  of  thirty-six  degreea 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  west  bf 
the  river  Mississippi,  were  constitutional 
and  valid  laws. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  judgment  of  the 
Circuit  Court  should  be  reversed,  and  the 
cause  remanded  for  a  new  trial." 

The  majority  of  the  Justices  com- 
posing the  Supreme  Court,  after  de- 
ciding that  Dred  Se<5tt  had  no  stand- 
ing in  that  Court,  and  that  the  case 
was,  therefore,  entirely  beyond,  or 
outside  of,  its  jurisdiction,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  take  and  make  jurisdietion, 
for  the  purpose  of  ousting  Congress 
and  the  people  from  all  right  or 
power  to  exclude  Slavery  from  the 
Pederal  Territories,  organized  or  un- 
organized. Congress  had  repeatedly, 
and  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, legislated  on  this  subject, 
and  to  this  end.  The  Supreme 
Court    now    interposes,   in    a    ease 
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■wherein  it  ptoclaima  itself  devoid  of 
jurisdiction,  and  denies  the  validity 
of  such  legislation.  The  people  are 
treated  as  inclining  to  usurp  the 
power  of  excluding  human  bondage 
from  their  territorial  possessions ;  so 
the  Court  decides  that  they  have  no 
rights  in  the  premises,  no  power  to 
act  on  the  question.  If  twenty  mil- 
lions of  freemen  were  unanimously 
and  earnestly  to  insist  that  Freedom 
skould  be  the  law  of  their  common 
territories,  while  but  one  slaveholder 
should  claim  the  privilege  of  taking 
his  slaves  to  and  holding  them  in 
said  territories,  the  claim  of  this  one 
slaveholder,  according  to  the  Court, 
would  override  and  defeat,  conclu- 
sively, the  earnest  demands  of  those 
twenty  millions  of  freemen.  The 
war  upon  the  Missouri  Restriction, 
and    against   Slavery  Inhibition   in 


the  Territories  generally,  had  been 
commenced  and  prosecuted  under 
the  banner  of  "  Popular  Sovereign- 
ty;" and  it  was  to  this  complexion 
it  had  come  at  last ;  and  it  was  of 
this  judgment,  just  about  to  be  pro- 
claimed to  an  astounded  people,  that 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  Inaugural 
aforesaid,  says : 

"The  whole  territorial  queation  being 
thus  settied  npon  the  principle  of  Popnlar 
Sovereignty — a  principle  as  ancient  &s  free 
government  itselt' — everything  of  a  practical 
nature  has  heen  decided.  No  other  ques- 
tion  remains  for  adjustment ;  beoanse  all 
agree  that,  nnder  the  Constitution,  Slavery 
in.  the  States  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
hnman  power,  except  that  of  the  respective 
States  themselves  wlicrein  it  exists.  May 
we  not,  then,  hope  that  the  long  agitation, 
on  this  sutijeot  is  approaching  its  end,  and 
that  the  geographical  parties  to  which  it 
has  given  birth,  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
father  of  hia  conntry,  will  speedily  become 
extinct  E" 


OUR    FOREIGN    POLICY— CUBA. 


The  foundations  of  our  foreign 
policy  were  firmly  and  strongly  laid 
during  the  Presidency,  and  under 
the  eounciis,  of  "Washington.  To 
mind  our  own  business,  and  leave 
other  nations  to  mam^e  their  affairs, 
and  to  preserve,  recast,  or  modify 
their  respective  governments,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  tit  and  advantageous 
— to  regard  the  rule  actually  estab- 
lished and  operative  in  any  nation 
as  the  rightful  government  of  that 
nation,  however  widely  divergent 
it  may  be  from  our  own  notions 
ofwhat  is  wisest  and  most  beneficent : 
such  are  its  great  cardinal  principles. 


To  Washington  and  his  eminent 
compatriots  in  our  Kevolntionary 
struggle,  and  -in  the  framing  of  our 
Federal  Union,  is  the  credit  justly 
due  of  having  originated  and  firmly 
uplield  this  policy,  in  defiance  of 
popular  passion,  and  under  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment. But  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, George  Clinton,  Gerry,  and 
their  associate  founders  of  the  Kepub- 
hean  party,  very  generally  yielded  to 
this  policy  a  tacit,  if  not  p<ffiitive  and 
emphatic,  approval.  The  mob  of  the 
seaboard  cities,  who  shouted  beneath 
the    windows    of    Citizen    Genet, 
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biimed  Jay's  treaty  in  the  streets, 
and  clamored  violently  for  alliance 
with  revolutionary  France  and  war 
upon  Tory  England,  were,  of  course, 
anti-Federal ;  and  their  voices  and 
votes  helped  to  strengthen  the  Re- 
puhlican  opposition  in  Congress,  and 
to  swell  the  steadily-growing  host 
that,  in  due  time,  ousted  the  Federal- 
ists from  power,  hy  electing  Mr,  Jef- 
ferson to  the  Presidency, 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  never 
shared  in  the  bhnd  passions  hy  which 
he  so  largely  profited.  An  earnest 
and  unchanging  devotee  of  cheap, 
simple,  and  frugal  government,  he 
profoundly  realized  that  wars  were 
costly,  and  alliances  perilous;  and, 
■while  he  hated  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  embodying  whatever  was,  at 
the  same  time,  most  perniciona  to 
our  country,  and  most  seductive  to 
her  wealthy  and  commercial  classes, 
he  never,  after  our  independence 
was  achieved,  was  eager  to  tempt 
again  the  desperate  chances,  tlie  cer- 
tain devastations  and  enduring  bur- 
dens, of  war  with  Great  Britain, 
Before  the  close  of  his  Presidency,' 
the  popular  feeling  would  have  fully 
justified  and  sustained  him  in  declar- 
ing war,  but  he  wisely  forbore ;  and 
it  was  only  after  the  strong  infusion 
of  young  blood  into  the  councils  of 
the  Republican  party,  through  the 
election  of  Messrs.  Clay,  Grundy, 
Calhoun,  John  Holmes,  etc.,  to  Con- 
gress, that  the  hesitation  of  the  cau- 
tious and  philosophic  Madison  was 
overborne  by  their  unpetuosity,  and 
war  actuaUy  proclaimed. 

When  "Washington  and  his  advi- 
sei-s  definitively  resolved  on  preserv- 


ing a  strict  neutrality  between  revo- 
lutionai-y  France  and  the  banded 
despots  who  assailed  her,  they  did 
not  entirely  escape  the  imputation  of 
ingratitude,  if  not  positive  bad  faith. 
Our  country  was  deeply  indebted  to 
France  for  the  generous  and  vitally 
important  assistance  received  from 
her  in  our  Eevolutionary  struggle; 
and,  although  France  was  not — as 
nations,  like  individuals,  seldom  are 
— entirely  disinterested  in  rendering 
that  assistance,  the  advantage  accru- 
ing to  and  the  obligation  incurred  by 
us  were  scarcely  lessened  by  that  con- 
sideration. When  barely  two  of  our 
seven  years'  arduous  struggle  had 
passed,  Louis  XVI.  decided  to  ac- 
knowledge our  independence ;  and 
his  minister  soon  after'  united  with 
our  envoys  in  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
whereof  the  pApondcrance  of  bene- 
fits was  very  greatly  on  our  side. 
And  among  the  stipulations  of  that 
treaty — a  treaty  whereby  we  profited 
too  much  in  the  general  to  be  fastidi- 
ous as  to  the  particulars — was  the 
following : 

"  Aht.  XI.  The  two  parties  guarantee 
mutually,  from  the  present  time  and  for- 
ever, against  all  otier  powers,  to  wit: 
The  United  States,  to  his  Most  Christiaa 
Majesty,  the  present  possessions  of  the  crown, 
of  France  iu  America,  unwell  as  those  which 
it  may  acquire  by  the  future  treaty  of  peace: 
And  his  Most  Christian  M^esty  guarantees 
on  his  part  to  the  United  States  their  liher- 
*v  Bover  snty  and  ndepenlence  absolute 
and  unl  a  ted  as  well  n  n'itters  of  govern 
ment  as  ou  n  erce  and  also  ther  [osses 
sions,  and  the  ad  1 1  ons  or  conquests  tlat 
the  r  confederat  n  n  a  obta  n  d  r  ng  the 
war  Ir  m  any  of  tl  e  d  m  n  ons  now  or 
heretofore  possessed  by  t  reat  Br  ta  u 
N  rth  Amer  ca  eonforraahly  to  the  5tl  and 
bth  art  oles  above  written  the  whole  as 
the  r  p  ssesE  oas  h  11  he  bied  an  1  aesu  ed 
to  the  la  d  Statei^,  dt  the  n  ome  t  ol  the 
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[■  with  Eng- 

Such  a  guarantee  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  endure  and  be  ful- 
filled, unless  the  eontractmg  parties 
were  to  become,  in  effect,  one  na- 
tion ;  or,  at  least,  to  be  partners  or 
confederates  in  all  their  future  wars. 
In  liie  case  actually  presented,  the 
monarch  with  whom  we  made  this 
treaty  had  been  the  enemy  and  the 
victim  of  the  Jacobins,  who  claimed 
of  U9  the  fulfillment  of  this  grave 
compact- 
President  Washington,  in  his  Fare- 
well Address'  to  his  countrymen  on 
taking  leave  of  public  life,  thus 
summed  up  his  convictions  on  the 
subject  under  contemplation : 

"The  great  mle  of  conduct  for  ns  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  nations  is,  in.  estending  our 
commercial  relations,  to  ^lave  with  them  as 
little  political  connection  as  possible.  So 
far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements, 
let  them  he  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith. 
Here  let  us  slop. 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote,  re- 
lation. Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in  fre- 
quent controversies,  the  canses  of  which  are 
essentially  foreign  to  our  concerna.  Hence, 
therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  impli- 
cate ourselves  by  artiSi  lal  ties  in  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  or- 
dinary combinations  and  collisions  ot  her 
friendships  or  enmities 

"  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  in- 
vites and  enables  as  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  Jf  n  e  remain  one  people,  nnder 
efficient  government  the  period  is  not  far 
off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
externa!  annoyance ;  when  we  may  talte  such 
an  attitude  as  will  canse  the  neutrality  we 
may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupu- 
lously respected;  when  belligerent  nations, 
ander  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisi- 
rions  from  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the 
giving  us  provocation ;  when  we  may  choose 
peace  or  war,  as  our  interests,  gnided  by  jus- 
tice, shall  counsel. 

"Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pecu- 
liar a  situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand 
on  foreign  ground  ?  Why,  by  interweaving 
(lur  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 

3  September  n,  IfBG, 


entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalships,  inter- 
ests, humor,  OP  caprice  ? 

"  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  per- 
manent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the 
foreign  world,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now 
at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to 
esisting  engagements,  I  hold  flie  maxim  no 
less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private 
affwrs,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  I 
repeat,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be 
observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be 
unwise  to  extend  them." 

N"o  decided— at  least  no  avowed — 
departure  from  this  policy  had  oc- 
curred down  to  1823,  when  President 
Monroe  was  required  to  address  a 
new  Congress  under  pecuhar  circum- 
stances. The  Spanish  people  had 
revolted  against  the  despotism  of 
their  imbecile,  treacherous  monarch, 
Ferdinand  Til.,  and  had  established 
a  Constitution  which  left  him  stiU  in 
possession  of  the  trappings,  but  vrith 
little  of  the  substance,  of  royalty. 
He  was,  of  course,  profoundly  hostile 
to  this  change,  though  affecting  to 
acquiesce  in  it.  A  congress^  of  the 
great  powers  of  continental  Europe, 
tlien  united  in  a  league,  known  as 
the  "Holy  Alliance,"  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  despotic  authority 
and  the  repression  of  popular  aspira- 
tions, had  deereed  the  overthrow  of 
this  dangerous  example ;  and,  under 
its  auspices,  a  French  army  of 
100,000  men,  led  by  the  Duke  d'An- 
gonleme,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal, 
bad  invaded  Spain,  and,  meeting 
with  little  serious  resistance,  over- 
thrown the  Constitution  and  the 
Cortes,  and  restored  to  Ferdinand 
his  beloved  and  grossly  abused  au- 
tocracy. Apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained that  the  discipline  thus 
bestowed    on   Spain   was    about   to 

*  Held  at  Verona,  Italy,  in  1832. 
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be  extended  to  her  revolted  and 
nearly  independent  American  colo- 
nies, wiereby  they  shoiild  he  reduced 
to  ahject  servitude  to  their  mother 
country,  and  to  the  despotism  that 
now  enthralled  her.  To  such  a  con- 
summation, Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
this  country,  was  intensely  opposed 
— quite  as  much,  probably,  for  com- 
mercial as  for  political  reasons.  Mr, 
Canning,  then  the  master-spirit  of 
the  British  Cabinet,  at  least  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  aii'airs,  hinted  to  our 
Government  the  expediency  of  a 
moral  demonstration  against  the  ap- 
prehended design  of  the  Holy  Alh- 
ance  with  regard  to  this  Continent — 
a  demonstration  which  could  be  made 
with  less  offense,  yet  with  no  less  effi- 
ciency, from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than  from  the  other.  Thus  prompted, 
Mr.  Monroe  spoke  as  follows : ' 

"  Of  events  in  that  quarter  of  the  glohe 
with  which  we  have  so  much  intercourse, 
and  from  which  we  derive  our  origin,  we 
Lave  alwajs  been  anxious  and  interested 
spectators.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  cherish  sentiments  the  most  friendly 
in  favor  of  the  Ubertj  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  wars  of  the  Enropean  powers,  in  matters 
relating  to  themselves,  we  have  never  taken 
eny  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  poli- 
cy so  to  do.  It  is  only  when  onr  rights  are 
invaded  or  seriously  menaced,  that  we  resent 
Kuuries,  or  make  preparation  for  our  defense. 
With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere,  we 
are  of  necessity  more  immediately  connect- 
ed, and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to 
all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The 
political  system  of  the  Allied  Powers  is  es- 
sentially different  in  this  respect  from  that 
of  America.  This  difference  proceeds  from 
that  which  exists  in  their  respective  govern- 
menta.  And  to  the  defense  of  our  own, 
Iwhich  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so 
mnch  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citi- 
zens, and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  nn- 
exainpled  felicity,  this  whole  nation  is  de- 
voted. We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and 
to  the  amicable  relations  existing  ' 


the  United  States  and  those  powers,  to  de- 
clare, that  we  should  consider  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  daagerous  io 
our  peace  and  safety. 

"With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependen- 
cies of  any  Enropean  power,  we  have  not 
interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with 
the  governments  which  have  declared  their 
independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose 
independence  we  have,  on  great  considera- 
tion and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged, 
we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling 
in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any 
European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as 
the  manifestation  of  an  nnfriendly  disposi- 
tion toward  the  United  States.  *  *  *  * 
Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was 
adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which 
have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  nevertheless,  remains  the  same :  which 
is,  cot  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
any  of  its  powers ;  to  consider  the  government 
de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for 
us;  to  cultivate  frieni^ly  relations  with  it; 
and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank, 
firm,  and  manly  policy;  meeting,  in  all  in- 
stances, the  just  claims  of  every  power,  sub- 
mitting to  injuries  from  none. 

"  Hut,  in  r^ard  to  these  continents,  cir- 
cumstances are  eminently  and  conspicuously 
different.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Allied 
Powers  should  extend  their  political  system 
to  any  portion  of  either  continent  without 
endangering  our  peace  and  happiness;  nor 
can  any  one  believe  that  our  southern  breth- 
ren, if  left  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it 
of  their  own  accord.  It  is  equally  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  that  we  ehould  behold  such 
interposition,  in  any  form,  with  indifference. 
If  we  look  to  the  comparative  strength  and 
resources  of  Spdn  and  those  new  govern- 
ments, and  their  distance  from  each  other, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  she  can  never  sub- 
due them.  It  is  still  1*e  true  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  leave  the  parties  to  them- 
selves, in  the  hope  that  other  powers  will 

In  this  remarkable  passage,  may 
probably  be  found  the  impulse  to  the 
invitation  from  several  of  the  South 
American  Kepublics  to  that  Congress 
at  Panama  of  representatives  of 
American  Kepublics,  which  Messrs. 
Adams  and  Clay  bo  promptly  and 
heartily  accepted,  and  which  the  Op- 
position or  Jackson  party  of  1825-6 


'  Seventh.  Annual  Message,  December  2, 1823. 
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f  and  resolutely 
That  CongrcBS  proved,  practically,  a 
failure,  whether  through  European 
intrigue,  or  SpaniBh-Ameriean  jeal- 
ousy and  indolence,  is  not  apparent. 
Our  envoys '  were  duly  appointed ; 
but  the  strenuous  opposition  in  our 
Senate 'had  so  protracted  the  disens- 
Bion'that  it  was  found  too  late  for  Mr. 
Sergeant  to  reach  Panama  at  the 
time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Congress;'  and  Mr.  Anderson, 
then  Minister  to  Colombia,  when  at 
Carthagena  on  his  way  to  Panama, 
was  attacked  by  a  malignant  fever, 
whereof  he  died. 

But,  long  ere  this,  the  jealousy  of 
the  slaveholders  had  been  aroused, 
and  their  malign  influence  upon  the 
course  of  our  Government  made 
manifest.  Among  the  means  em- 
ployed to  render  the  Panama  Con- 
gress odious  at  the  South,  was  the 
fact   that   John   Sergeant,  the  more 


conspicuous  of  our  envoys,  had  stern- 
ly opposed  the  admission  of  Missouri 
as  a  Slave  State.' 

The  Spanish-American  Republica 
had  already  decreed  general  emanci- 
pation; and  fears  were  naturally  ex- 
pressed that -they  would  extend  this 
policy  to  Cuba,  should  they,  as  was 
then  contemplated,  combine  to  invade 
and  conquer  that  island.  Mr.  Clay 
had  already '°  written  as  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett, 
our  Minister  at  Madrid,  instructing 
him  to  urge  upon  Spain  the  expedi- 
ency of  acknowledging  the  independ- 
ence of  her  lost  colonies.     He  said: 

"  It  is  not  for  the  new  Eepablics  that  tlie 
President  wishes  to  urge  upon  Spain  the  ex- 
pediency of  conclnding  the  war.  If  the  war 
should  eontinne  between  Spain  and  the  new 
Republics,  and  those  islands  [Cuba  and  Por- 
to Rico]  should  become  the  object  and  thea- 
ter of  it,  their  fortunes  have  such  a  connec- 
tion with  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  eould  not  be  indifferent  spectators; 
and  the  possible  contingencies  of  a  protract 
ed  war  might  bring  upon  the  Government 


'  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Jolm  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  Ba[d: 
_  "Cuba  poaaesses  an  immenae  negro  popula- 
Uon.  In  case  ttose  Slates  [Merico  and  Colom- 
bia] should  invade  Caba  at  all,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  tins  invasion  will  be  mads  with  this 
principle, — the  genius  of  nniversal  emancipation, 
— Ihia  sweeping  anathema  against  the  white 
population  in  front, — and  then,  Sir,  what  is  the 
a&ualion  of  the  Southern  Stales  t" 

Mr,  John  M.  Berrion,  of  Georgia,  a^d; 

'"Hie  question  to  be  determined  is  this;  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  Southern 
Stales,  can  you  suffer  these  ialandB  (Cuba  and 
Porto  BIco)  tfl  pass  into  the  hands  of  hucameers 
drank  viiih  tfieir  new^ioni  iiberiy  t  If  our  inter- 
est and  our  safety  shall  require  us  to  say  to  these 
new  republics,  'Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  must  re- 
main as  they  are,'  we  are  free  to  say  it,  and,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,onrf  the  slrengikofoiir  arms, 
to  enforce  the  declaration ;  and  let  me  say  to 
genUemen,  these  high  considerations  do  require 
it.     The  vital  interests  of  tfie  Smdh  demand  it." 

Mr.  John  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  said  pn  the  House] 

"  80  ftr  BS  I  can  see.  in  all  its  bearings  it  fthe 
Panama  Congress]  looks  to  the  conquest  of  Cuba 


and  Porto  Bico;  or,  at  all  events,  of  tearing 
them  from  Iha  crown  of  Sp^n.  The  interests, 
if  not  safety,  of  our  own  country,  would  ratter 
require  us  to  interpose  to  prevent  such  an  event; 
and  I  would  rather  take  up  arms  to  prevent.than 
to  accelerate  such  an  occurrence," 

Mr.  Josiah  S.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  a  friend 
of  the  Admimstratiou,  parried  these  attacks  as 
follows : 

"We  know  that^Colombia  and  Mexico  have 
long  contemplated  the  independence  of  the 
island  [Cuba].  The  final  decision  is  now  to  be 
made,  and  the  combination  of  forces  and  the 
plan  of  attack  to  be  formed.  What,  then,  at 
such  a  crisis,  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment !  Send  your  ministers  instantly  to  the  dip- 
lomatic assembly,  where  the  measure  is  matur- 
ing. Advise  with  them — remonstrale — msnact, 
if  necessary — against  a  step  so  dangerous  to  us, 
and  perhaps  f^tal  to  them." 

8  June  22,  1826. 

'    "And  then,  to  cap  the  elimar, 

John  Sergeant,  too,  must  go — 
A  chief  10*0  wants  the  darkies  free — 
John  Aifems'  son,  my  Jol" 
—'Federal  Song"  in  The  Hichmtmd Enquirer. 
'"April  21,  1825, 
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of  the  tJuited  States  duties  and  obligations, 
the  performance  of  whicli,  however  painfnl 
it  should  be,  they  might  not  he  at  liberty  to 
decline." 

In  the  same  spirit,  his  inBtnietionB 
to  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Sei^eant" 
contained  tlie  following  passage ; 

"It  is  required  by  the  frank  and  friendly 
relations  which  wemost  earnestly  desire  ever 
to  cherish  with  the  new  Eepublica,  that  you 
should,  without  reserve,  explicitly  state  that 
the  United  States  have  too  mnoh  at  stake  in 
the  fortunes  of  Onba,  to  allow  them  to  see 
with  indifference  a  war  of  invasion  prose- 
cuted in  a,  desolating  manner,  or  to  see  em- 
ployed, in  the  purposes  of  such  a  war,  one 
race  of  the  inhaMtants  combating  against 
tmother,  upon  principles  and  with  motives 
that  must  inevitably  lead,  if  not  to  the  ex- 
termination of  one  party  or  the  other,  to  the 
most  shocking  eicesses.  The  humanity  of 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  weaker, 
and  which,  in  such  a  terrible  struggle,  would 
probably  be  the  suffering,  portion,  and  the 
duty  to  defend  themselves  against  the  con- 
tagion of  such  near  and  dangerous  examples, 
woold  constrain  them,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  losing  the  friendship  of  Mexico  and  Co- 
lombia, to  employ  all  the  means  necessary 
to  their  security." 

Several  years  later,  Mr.  Tan  Bu- 
ren,  -writing  as  Gen.  Jackson's  pre- 
mier to  Mr.  0.  P.  Van  Ness,  our 
then  Minister  at  Madrid,  urges  upon 
Spain,  through  him,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  South  American  independ- 
ence, on  this  among  other  grounds ; 

"Considerations  connected  with  a  certain 
elois  of  OUT  population  make  it  the  interest 
of  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union  that 
no  attempt  should  be  made  in  that  island 
[Cuba]  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  de- 
pendence ;  the  first  effect  of  which  would  be 
the  sadden  emancipation  of  a.  numerous 
slave  population,  whose  result  could  not  but 
be  very  sensibly  felt  upon  the  adjacent 
shores  of  the  United  States." 

Thus,  so  long  aa  any  revolution  in 
Cuba,  or  displacement  of  the  Spanish 
authority  there,  seemed  likely  to  af- 
fect the  stability  or  perpetuity  of 
Slavery,  our  Government  steadily, 
officiously  opposed  such  revolution ; 

"  May  8,  1836.  i 


and,  while  refusing,  so  early  as  1825, 
to  guarantee  the  possession  of  that 
island  to  Spain,  and  informally  giv- 
ing notice  that  we  would  never  con- 
sent to  its  transfer  to  any  more  for- 
midable power,  seemed  entirely  sat- 
isfied with,  and  anxious  for,  its  re- 
tention by  Spain  as  her  most  precious 
and  valued  dependency — '  The  Queen 
of  the  Antilles.' 

But,  at  length,  having  reannexed 
Texas,  the  Slave  Power  fixed  covet- 
ous eyes  on  this  fertile,  prolific  island. 
In  1848,  our  Minister,  under  instruc- 
tions from  President  Polk,  made  an 
oiFer  of  $100,000,000  for  it,  which 
was  peremptorily,  conclusively  re- 
jected. Directly  thereafter,  the 
South  became  agitated  by  'filKbus- 
tering'  plots  for  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  that  island,  wherein  real 
or  pretended  Cubans  by  nativity 
were  prominent  as  leaders.  Presi- 
dent Taylor  was  hardly  warm  in  the 
"White  House  before  he  was  made 
aware  that  these  schemes  were  on 
the  point  of  realization,  and  compel- 
led to  issue  his  proclamation  "  against 
them  in  these  words : 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  armed 
expedition  is  about  to  be  fitted  out  in  the 
United  States  with  an  intention  to  invade 
the  island  of  Cnba,  or  some  of  the  provinces 
of  Mexico,  Tlie  best  information  which  the 
Executive  has  been  able  to  obtain  points  t» 
the  island  of  Cuba  as  the  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition. It  is  the  doty  of  this  Government 
to  observe  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  aggression  by  our  citizens  upon  the 
territories  of  friendly  nations.  I  have,  there- 
fore, thought  it  necessary  and  proper  to  is- 
sue this  R-oclamation,  to  warn  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  shall  connect 
themselves  with  any  enterprise  so  grossly  in 
violation  of  oar  laws  and  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions, that  they  will  thereby  subject  them- 
selves to  the  heavy  penalties  denounced 
against  them  by  our  acts  of  Congress,  and 
will  forfeit  their  claim  to  the  protection  of 
their  country.    No  such  persona  must  es- 

"Aogust  11,  1349. 
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pect  the  interference  of  this  GoTerntnent,  ii 
any  form,  on  their  hehalf,  no  matter  to  what 
estremitJea  they  may  be  reduced  in  coose- 
qiience  of  their  conduct.  An  enterprise  to 
invade  the  territories  of  a  friendly  nation, 
set  on  foot  and  proaecuted  within  the  Emits 
of  the  United  States,  is,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, criminal,  aa  tending  to  endanger  the 
peace,  and  eompromit  the  honor,  of  this  na- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  I  eshort  all  good  citi- 
zens, as  they  regard  onr  national  repntation, 
as  they  respect  their  own  laws  and  the  Law 
of  Nations,  as  they  value  tlie  hlessings  of 

Sjaoe  aJid  the  welfare  of  their  eountry,  to 
scouateuattce  and  prevent,  hy  all  lawfiil 
means,  any  snch  enterprise;  and  I  call  upon 
every  oflcer  of  this  Government,  civil  or 
military,  to  use  all  efforts  in  his  power  to 
arrest,  for  trial  and  pnnishment,  every  such, 
offender  agwnst  the  laws  providing  for  the 
performance  of  our  sacred  obligations  to 
foreign  powers." 

This  empliatic  warning  probably 
embarrassed  and  delayed  tbe  execu- 
tion of  tbe  plot,  but  did  not  defeat  it. 
Early  in  August,  1851 — or  soon  after 
Gen.  Taylor's  deatb — an  expedition 
under  Lopez,  a  Cuban  adventurer, 
sailed  in  a  steamer  from  !New  Or- 
leans— always  tbe  botbed  of  tbe  pro- 
jects of  tbe  Slavery  propagandists. 
About  five  bundred  men  embarked 
in  tbis  desperate  enterprise,  by  wbicb 
a  landing,  was  effected  on  tbe  island 
of  Cuba.  All  its  expectations,  how- 
ever, of  a  rising  in  its  bebalf,  or  of 
any  manifestation  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  tbe  Cubans,  were  utterly 
disappointed,  Tbe  invaders  were 
easily  defeated  and  made  prisoner, 
when  their  leader  was  promptly  gar- 
TOted  at  Havana,"  and  a  few  of  his 
comrades  shot ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber were  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude in  a  distant  Spanish  possession, 


whence  they  were  ultimately  liber- 
ated by  pardon. 

The  discipline  proved  effective. 
There  was  much  talt  of  further  ex- 
peditions against  Cuba  from  one  or 
another  Southern  city.  A  secret  ca- 
bal, known  as  the  "  Order  of  the  Lone 
Star,"  recruited  adventurers  and  tried 
to  raise  funds  through  all  the  sea- 
board cities  of  the  Union,  and  it  was 
understood  that  Gen.  John  A.  Quit- 
man, of  Mi^issippi,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  strongest  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  disci- 
ples, had  consented  to  lead  the  next 
expedition  against  Cuba;  but  none 
ever  sailed.  The  "  Order  of  the  Lone 
Star"  proved  useful  to  Gen.  Pierce  in 
swelling  his  vote  for  President  in 
1852,  and  soon  after  subsided  into 


As  our  Government  had  long  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  posses- 
sion of  Cuba  by  Spain,  while  pro- 
claiming hostility  to  its  transfer  to 
any  other  power.  Great  Britain  and 
France  determined  to  put  our  sin- 
cerity to  the  test ;  and,  accordingly, 
in  1852,  proposed  to  unite  with  us 
in  a  treaty  mutually  guaranteeing 
that  island  to  Spain."  But  Mr, 
Edward  Everett,  as  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr,  Fillmore,  rejected  the 
overture  in  an  exceedingly  smart 
dispatch. 

The  formal  proposition  for  a  joint 
agreement  of  perpetual  renunciation, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  respectively, 
of   any   covetous    designs  on  Cuba, 


^'  August  16th. 

"  The  body  of  the  Conveation  proposed  to  us, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  was  in 
the  following  words ; 

"  Tlio  high  contracting  parties  hereby  seve- 
rally and  collectively  disdaim,  both  now  and 
for  hereafter,  all  intention  to  obtain  possession 
of  tbe  island  of  Cuba;   and  they  respectively 


bind  themselves  to  discountenance  all  attempts 
to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  any  power  or  indi- 
vidualB  whatever, 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  declare,  seve- 
rally and  colleotivoly,  that  they  will  not  obtain 
or  maintain,  for  themselves,  or  for  any  one  of 
themselves,  any  eiclueive  control  over  tbe  aaid 
island,  nor  assume  nor  exercise  any  dominioa 
over  the  same." 
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,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
to  Mr.  Webster,  then  our  Secretary 
of  State,  and  by  him  courteously- 
acknowledged,  sis  days  later,  in  a 
note  wliieh,  though  not  without 
demur,  expressed  the  acquiescence 
of  our  Government  in  the  general 
views  expressed  hy  France  and  Eng- 
land with  reference  to  Cuba,  and 
gave  assurances  that,  "  The  Presi- 
dent will  take  M.  de  Sartiges'  com- 
munication into  consideration,  and 
give  it  his  best  reflections," 

Mt.  Webster  being  dead  "  and  Mr. 
Everett  duly  installed  as  his  succes- 
sor, the  latter  answered"  a  note  of 
M.  de  Sartiges,  recalling  Mr.  Web- 
ster's attention  to  this  subject,  under 
date  of  July  8th.  In  this  answer, 
our  Government  peremptorily  de- 
clines, for  various  and  elaborately 
stated  reasons,  any  such  convention 
or  compact  as  that  proposed  to  it  by 
France  and  England.  While  still 
disclaiming,  pro  forma,  any  desire 
or  intention  on  our  part  of  acquir- 
ing Cuba,  this  document  affords  the 
strongest  evidence  of  a  contrary  dis- 
position. It  assumes  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  inevitably  refuse  its  as- 
sent to  the  treaty  proposed,  and 
adds:  "its  certain  rejection  by  that 
body  would  leave  the  question  of 
Cuba  in  a  more  unsettled  position 
than  it  is  now."  It  doubts  the  con- 
stitutional power  "  to  impose  a  per- 
manent disability  on  the  American 
Government  for  aH  coming  time." 
It  parades,  with  significant  emphasis, 
the  repeated  and  important  acqui- 
sitions of  territory  by  our  Govern- 
ment, through  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana in  1803,  and  of  Florida  in 
1819,  as  also  through  the  annexation 

"Oct.  24tb,  1852. 


of  Texas ;  as  to  which,  Mr.  Everett — 
overdoing  his  part,  as  is  natural  in  a 
Federalist  turned  fUlibuster— volun- 
teers the  whoUy  gratuitous  a^ertion 
that  "  there  never  was  an  extension 
of  territory  more  naturally  or  justifi- 
ably made."  Ignoring  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  has  still  possessions  in 
this  hemisphere  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  in  extent  to  those  of  our  own 
country,  and  that  her  important 
island  of  Jamaica  is  quite  as  near 
to  Cuba  as  is  any  portion  of  our 
Southern  coast,  Mr.  Everett  says : 

"  The  President  does  not  covet  the  acqui- 
sition of  Cnba  for  the  United  States ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  considers  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  as  mainly  an  American  question. 
The  proposed  convention  proceeds  on  a 
different  principle.  It  assumes  that  the 
United  States  have  no  other  or  greater 
interest  in  the  question  thaa  France  or 
England;  whereas,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
cast  one's  eye  on  the  map  to  see  how  re- 
mote are  the  relations  of  Europe,  and  how 
intimate  those  of  the  United  States,  with 
this  island." 

If  three  strong  men  were  travers- 
ing a  desert  in  company  with  a 
fourth  rich,  but  weak,  companion, 
and  two  of  them  should  propose  to 
the  other  a  mutual  stipulation  not  to 
rob  or  otherwise  abuse  their  weak 
brother,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  aston- 
ish them  to  hear  their  proposition 
declined,  as  contemplating  an  "  en- 
tangling aUiance"^ — a  perplexing  and 
troublesome  undertaking,  whereof 
no  one  could  fully  calculate  the  scope 
and  ultimate  consequences.  Tet  Mr, 
Everett  sees  fit  to  say  that 

"  There  is  another  strong  objection  to 
the  proposed  agreement.  Among  the  old- 
est traditions  of  tlie  Federal  Government  is 
an  aversion  to  political  alliances  with  Earo- 
pean  powers.  In  his  memorable  Farewell 
Address,  President  Waahington  says :  '  The 
great  rule  of  conduct  for  na  in  regard 
to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our  com- 

"  December  1,  1862, 
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mercial  relations,  to  have  with  them,  as 
little  political  oonnection  a3  possible.  So 
far  aa  we  have  already  formed  engage- 
ments, let  them  he  fulfilled  with  perfect 
good  futh.  Here  let  us  stop.'  President 
Jefferson,  in  his  Inaugural  Address  in  1801, 
warned  the  country  against '  entangling  al- 
Hances.'  This  expression,  now  hecome  pro- 
verbial, was  unquestionably  used  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  reference  to  the  alliance  with 
France  of  1T78— an  alliance,  at  the  time,  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  TJnited  States; 
but  which,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  came 
near  involving  us  in  the  wars  of  the  French 
Eevolntion,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
heavy  claims  upon  Congress,  not  extin- 
guished to  the  present  day.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant coincidence,  that  the  partionlar 
provision  of  the  alliance  which  occasioned 
these  evils  was  that  under  which  France 
called  upon  us  to  aid  her  in  defending  her 
West  Indian  possessions  against  England. 
Nothing  less  than  the  unbounded  influence 
of  Washington  rescued  the  Union  from  the 
perils  of  that  crisis,  and  preaerved  onr 
neutrality." 

Mr.  Everett  proceeds : 

"  But  the  President  has  a  graver  objection 
to  entering  into  the  proposed  convention. 
He  has  no  wish  to  dls^mise  the  feeling  that 
the  compact,  although  eqnal  in  its  terms, 
would  be  very  nnequal  in  substance.  France 
and  England,  by  entering  into  it,  would  dis- 
able themselves  from  obtaining  possession  of 
an  island  remote  from  their  seats  of  govern- 
ment, belonging  to  another  European  pow- 
er, whose  natural  right  to  possess  it  mast 
always  be  as  good  as  their  own — a  distant 
island  in  another  hemisphere,  and  one  which, 
by  no  ordinary  or  peaeefnl  course  of  things, 
could  ever  belong  to  either  of  them.  *  *  * 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  would, 
by  th    p    p  sel  f  n  d'  able  them- 

1  f  m  malt  g  a  qui  tion  which 
m  ght  t  k  pi  w  th  t  ny  disturbance 
t        t      f      gn     I  t  d  in  the  nat- 

n  al  d  f  tl  g  Th  isl  nd  of  Ouba 
1  t     nr    1  Tt       mm     ds  the  ap- 

paht     hGlffM  which  washes 

th      h  f  fl        f         bt  te       It  bars  the 

entrance  of  that  great  river  which  drains 
half  the  North  American  continent,  and  with 
its  tributaries  forms  the  largest  system  of  in- 
ternal water  communication  in  the  world. 
It  keeps  watch  at  the  doorway  of  onr  inter- 
course with  California  by  the  Isthmus  route. 
If  an  island  like  Cuba,  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  guarded  the  entrance  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Seine,  and  the  United  States 
should  propose  a  convention  like  this  to 
France  and  England,  those  powers  would 
assuredly  feel  that  the  disability  assumed  by 


ourselves  was  far  less  serious  than  that 
which  we  asked  them  to  assume," 

Mr.  Everett,  having  thus,  in  effect, 
apprised  the  civilized  world  that  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  w  essential  to  our 
independence,  and  that  we  shall  pro- 
ceed in  our  own  time  to  appropriate 
it,  turns  to  give  our  slaveholders  a 
meaning  hint  that  they  must  not  be 
too  eager  in  the  pursuit,  or  they  will 
overreach  themselves.     He  says : 

"  The  opinions  of  American  statesmen,  at 
different  times,  and  under  varying  circum- 
stances, have  differed  as  to  the  desirableness 
of  the  acquisition  of  Onba  by  the  United 
States.  Territorially  and  commercially,  it 
would,  in  our  hands,  be  an  extremely  val- 
nable  possession.  Under  certdn  contin- 
gencies, it  might  be  almost  essential  to 
our  safety.  Still,  for  domestic  reasons,  on 
which,  in  a  communication  of  this  kind,  it 
might  not  be  proper  to  dwell,  the  President 
thinks  that  the  incorporation  of  the  island 
into  the  Union  at  the  present  time,  although 
effected  with  the  consent  of  Spain,  would  be 
a  hazardous  measure;  and  he  would  consider 
its  acquisition  by  force,  except  in  a  just  war 
with  Spain  (should  an  event  so  greatly  to  be 
deprecated  take  place),  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
civilization  of  the  age." 

In  another  place,  he  gives  them  an- 
other intimation  of  the  solicitude  with 
which  our  Government  watches  and 
wards  gainst  any  subversion  of  Slar 
very  in  Cuba ;  saying : 

"  Even  now,  the  President  cannot  doubt 
that  both  France  and  England  would  prefer 
any  change  in  the  condition  of  Cuba  to  that 
which  is  most  to'T)e  apprehended,  viz.;  an 
internal  MHvuhion  which  should  renew  the 
horrors  and  the  fate  of  San  Domingo  " 

But  Cuba,  it  seems,  ia  not  merely 
a  slavcholding,  but  a  slave-trading 
dependency,  which  affords  still  an- 
other reason  why  Spain  should  Icse 
and  we  gain  it.     Says  Mr.  Everett : 

"I  will  intimate  a  final  objection  to  the 
proposed  convention.  M.  de  Turgot  and 
Lord  Malmesbury  put  forward,  as  the  reason 
for  entering  into  such  a  compact,  'the  at- 
tacks which  have  lately  been  made  on  the 
island  of  Cuba  by  lawless  bands  of  adven- 
turers from  the  United  States,  with  the 
avowed  design  of  taking  possession  of  that 
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island.'  The  President  is  convinced  that  tlie 
conclusion  of  such  a  treaty,  instead  of  pul^ 
ting  a  stop  to  these  lawless  proceedings, 
would  give  a  nen^  and  powerM  impetus 
to  them.  It  would  strike  a  death-blow  to 
the  eonsen-atiye  policy  hitherto  pursued  iu 
this  coantry  toward  Cuba.  No  administra- 
tion of  this  Gfoyemment,  however  strong  in 
the  public  confidence  in  other  respects,  could 
Btand  a  day  under  the  odinm  of  haying  stip- 
idated  with  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe, 
that,  in  no  fature  time,  under  no  change  of 
cirourastances,  by  no  amicable  arrangement 
irith  Spain,  by  no  act  of  lawftd  war  (should 
that  calamity  unfortunately  occur),  by  no 
consent  of  the  inhabitants,  should  they,  lilco 
the  possessions  of  Spain  on  tho  American 
continent,  succeed  in  rendering  themsclres 
independent;  in  fine,  by  no  overruling  ne- 
cessity of  self-preservation,  should  the  Uni- 
ted States  ever  make  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba." 

After  all  this,  and  much  more  of 
the  same  pnrport,  a  smile  must  have 
irradiated  the  countenance  of  even 
the  most  impassive  European  diplo- 
matist on  reading  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Everett's  dispatch, 
viz.: 

"For  these  reasons,  which  the  President 
has  thought  advisable,  considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  to  direct  me  to  un- 
fold at  some  length,  he  feels  constrained  to 
decline  respectfully  the  invitation  of  France 
and  England  to  become  parties  to  the  pro- 
posed convention.  He  is  persuaded  that 
these  friendly  powers  wii!  not  attribute  tliis 
refusal  to  any  insensibility  on  his  part  to 
the  advantages  of  the  utmost  harmony  be- 
tween the  great  maritime  States  on  a  subject 
of  such  iniportanoo.  As  little  will  Spain 
draw  any  unfavorable  inference  from  this 
refusal ;  the  rather,  as  the  emphatic  dis- 
claimer of  any  designs  against  Caba  on  the 
part  of  this  Government,  eontained  in.  the 
pretent  wU,  affords  all  the  assurance  which 
the  President  can  constitutionally,  or  to 
any  useful  purpose,  give,  of  a  practical  con- 
currence with  France  and  England  in  the 
wish  not  to  disturb  the  posscssioa  of  that 
island  by  Spain." 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  ^e- 
braska  bill,  President  Pierce,  through 
a  dispatch  from  Gov.  Marcy  as  Sec- 
retary of   State,"  directed    " 


"  Dated  Washington,  August  16, 1854 
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James  Buchanan,  John  Y.  Mason, 
and  Pierre  Soule,  our  Embassadors 
at  London,  Paris,  and  Madrid  re- 
spectively, to  convene  in  some  Euro- 
pean city,  there  to  confer  with  regard 
to  the  best  means  of  getting  posses- 
sion of  Cuba.  They  met  according- 
ly at  Ostend,'*  and  sat  three  days; 
adjourning  thence  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
peUe,  where  they  held  sweet  council 
together  for  several  days  more,  and 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  was 
transmitted  to  our  Government  in  a 
dispatch  known  as  the  '  Ostend  Mani- 
festo.'    In  that  dispatch,  they  say : 

"We  firmly  believe  that,  in  the  course  of 
human  events,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  vital  interests  of  Spain  are  as  seriously 
involved  in  the  sale,  as  those  of  the  United 
States  in  the  purchase,  of  the  island,  and 
that  the  transaction  will  prove  equally  hon- 
orable to  both  nations. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot 
anticipate  a  failure,  nnless,  possibly,  through 
the  malign  influence  of  foreign  powers,  who 
possess  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  in  the 
matter. 

"  We  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  reasons 
which  have  brought  us  to  this  conclusion ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall  spe- 
cify them  under  two  distinct  heads; 

"1.  The  United  States  ought  if  practica- 
ble, to  purchase  Onba  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

"2.  The  probability  is  great  that  the 
Government  and  Cortes  of  Spain  will  prove 
willing  to  sell  it;  because  this  would  essen- 
tially promote  the  highest  and  best  interests 
of  the  Spanish  people.        - 

"  Then,  1.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  re- 
flecting mind  that,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
its  geographical  position,  and  the  considera- 
tions attendant  on  it,  Cuba  is  as  necessary 
to  the  B'orth  American  republic  as  any  of 
itsprescntmember8,and  that  it  belongs  nat- 
urally to  that  great  family  of  States  of  which 
the  Union  is  the  providential  nursery. 

"From  its  locality,  it  commands  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  immense 
and  annnaliy  increasing  trade  which  must 
seek  this  avenue  to  the  ocean, 

"On  the  numerous  navigable  streams, 
measuring  an  aggregate  course  of  some 
thirty  thousand  miles,  which  disembogue 
themselves  through  this  magnificent  river 
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into  the  GTilf  of  JTesico,  the  increase  of  the  | 
population  within  the  last  t«n  years  amounts 
to  more  than  tliat  of  the  entire  Union  at  the 
time  Louisiana  was  annesed  to  it. 

"The  natural  and  main  outlet  to  the  | 
products  of  this  entire  poptdatJon,  the  high-  ■ 
way  of  their  direct  water-course  with  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  States,  can  never  he 
eecnre.  but  must  ever  he  endangered,  whilst 
Cuba  is  a  dependency  of  a  distant  power,  in 
whose  possession  it  has  proved  to  he  a 
source  of  constant  annoyance  and  emhar- 
rasament  to  their  interests. 

"Indeed,  the  "Union  can  never  eqoy  re- 
pose, nor  possess  reliahle  secnrity,  as  long 
as  Cuba  is  not  embraced  within  its  bounda- 

These  argunients  for  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  Cuba  on  our  part, 
though  not  eo  strong  intrinsically  as 
might  be  adduced  to  justify  the  ac- 
quisition of  Great  Britain  by  Prance, 
are  still  further  amplified;  inter- 
mingled with  demonstrations  that 
Spain  would  be,  pecuniarily,  the 
gainer  by  the  sale,  and  insults  which 
would  eeem  offered  on  purpose  to 
render  her  compliance  impossible. 
Witness  these  specimens : 

"Suchia  her  present  wretched  financial 
condition,  that  her  best  bonds  are  sold  upon 
her  own  Bourse  at  about  one-third  of  their 
par  value;  whilst  another  class,  on  which 
she  pays  no  intareat,  have  but  a  nominal 
value,  and  are  quoted  at  abont  one-sisth  the 
amount  for  which  they  were  issued.  Be- 
sides, these  latter  are  held  principally  by 
British  creditors,  who  may,  from  day  to  day, 
obtain  the  effective  interposition  of  their 
own  Government  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
ercing payment.  Intimations  to  that  effect 
have  been  already  thrown  out  from  high 
quarters;  and,  unless  some  new  source  of 
revenue  shall  enable  Spwn  to  provide  for 
such  exigencies,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  may  be  re^zed. 

"  Extreme  oppression,  it  is  now  universal- 
ly admitted,  justifies  any  people  in  endeavor- 
ing to  relieve  themselves  from  the  yoke  of 
their  oppressors.  The  sufferings  which  the 
corrupt,  arbitrary,  and  unrelenting  local  ad- 
ministration necessarily  entails  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Cuba,  cannot  fail  to  sHmnlate 
and  keep  alive  that  spirit  of  resistance  and 
revolution  against  Spain,  which  has  of  late 
years  been  so  often  manifested.  In  this  con- 
dition of  affairs,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  of  the  United 


States  will  not  ho  wannly  enlisted  m  favor 
of  their  oppressed  neighbors. 

"We  know  that  the  President  is  justly 
inflexible  in  his  determination  to  'execute 
the  neutrality  laws ;  but,  should  the  Cubans 
themselves  rise  in  revolt  against  the  oppres- 
sion which  they  suffer,  no  human  power 
could  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  liberal-minded  men  of  other  countries, 
from  rushing  to  their  assistance.  Beades, 
sent  is  an  age  of  adventure,  in  which 
I  and  daring  spirits  abound  in  every 
portion  of  the  world. 

"It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
Cuba  may  he  wrested  from  Spain  by  a  suc- 
cessful revolution:  and,  in  that  event,  she 
will  lose  both  the  island  and  the  price  which 
we  are  now  willing  to  pay  for  it — a  price  far 
beyond  what  was  ever  paid  by  one  people  to 
another  for  any  province." 

KnaUy,  Spain  is  frankly  told  by 
our  model  diplomatists  that  we  will 
have  Cuba  at  any  rate;  that  resist- 
ance on  her  part  will  only  serve  to 
"  )rive  her  of  the  liberal  bonus  we 
...o  prepared  to  pay  for  its  peaceful 
cession.     Here  is  the  language : 

"  But  if  Spain,  dead  to  the  voice  of  her 
own  interest,  and  actuated  by  stabborn 
pride  and  a  &lse  sense  of  honor,  should  re- 
fuse to  sell  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  then 
the  question  will  arise,  What  ought  to  be 
the  course  of  the  American  Government 
under  such  circnrastances! 

"  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture, with  Stat«s  as  well  as  with  individuals. 
All  nations  have,  at  different  periods,  acted 
upon  this  maxim.  Although  it  has  been 
made  the  pretext  for  committing  flagrant 
imustice,  as  in  the  partition  of  Poland  and 
odier  similar  xasea  which  history  records, 
yet  the  principle  itself,  thougli  often  ahused, 
has  always  been  recognized.  *  *  *  ^ 
After  we  shall  have  offered  Spain  a  pnoe 
for  Cuba  far  beyond  its  present  value,  and 
this  shall  have  been  refused,  then  it  will 
be  time  to  consider  the  question,  Does  Cuba, 
in  the  possession  of  Spwn,  seriously  endan- 
ger &ur  internal  peace  and  the  existence  of 
our  cherished  Union? 

"  Should  this  question  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  then,  by  every  law,  human  and 
divine,  we  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it 
from  Spmn,  if  we  possess  the  power :  and 
this  upon  the  very  same  principle  that  would 
justify  an  individual  in  tearing  down  the 
burning  house  of  his  neighbor  if  there  was 
no  other  means  of  preventing  the  flames 
from  destroying  his  own  home. 

"Under  such  circumstances,   we   ought 
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neither  to  connt  the  cost  nor  regard  the  odds 
which  Spain  might  enliat  against  us.  We 
forbear  to  enter  into  the  question  whether 
the  present  condition  of  the  island  would 
jnstify  snch  a  measure.  Te  should,  how- 
ever, he  recreant  to  onr  dnty,  be  unworthy 
of  our  gallant  forefathers,  and  commit  base 
treason  against  our  posterity,  should  we 
permit  Ciiha  to  be  Africanized  and  become 
a  second  Bt.  Domingo,  with  all  its  attendant 
horrors  to  the  white  race,  and  suffer  the 
flames  to  extend  to  onr  own  neighboring 
shores,  serionaly  to  endanger,  or  actually  to 
consume,  the  fair  fabric  of  our  Union. 

"  We  fear  that  the  course  and  current  of 
events  are  rapidly  tending  toward  such  a 
catastrophe.  We,  however,  hope  for  the 
best,  though  we  ought  certmdy  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst." 

"When  this  dispatch  was  made  pub- 
lic in  Europe  throtigh  the  newspapers, 
the  first  sensation  created  by  it  was 
one  of  Btubbom  incredulity.  The 
jourJial  which  contained  it  having  a 
far  higher  reputation  for  enterprise 
than  for  accuracy,  our  minister  at 
one  of  the  minor  courts  did  not  hesi- 
tate at  onte  to  assure  the  diplomatic 
circle  that  it  was  a  transparent  and 
unquestionable  hoax ;  and  such  it  was 
quite  commonly  adjudged  uutU  later 
advices  had  left  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  civihzed  world,  unhappily,  was 
not  now  for  the  first  time  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  rule  of  the 
strongest.  The  partition  of  Poland, 
Napoleon's  perfidious  clutch  of  Spain 
and  her  royal  Bourbons,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  doings  of  the  triumphant 
despots  who  resettled  Europe  by  di- 
viding it  among  themselves  at  the 
Congress  of  Yienna  in  1815,  and  sev- 
eral less  conspicuous  examples,  had 
already  guarded  the  intelligent  classes 
against  the  delusion  that,  in  Chris- 
tendom any  more  than  out  of  it, 
temptations  to  gigantic  robbery  will 
be  uniformly  resisted  even  by  nations 
and  their  rulers — ^that  rapacity  ever 
needs  any  other  excuse  than  the  prox- 
imity and  defenselessness  of  its  prey. 


But,  though  the  exactions  of  morality 
are  often  disregarded  by  monarchs 
and  cabinets  in  our  day,  the  require- 
ments of  decorum  are  very  rarely  de- 
fied and  derided  by  any  power  north 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  black- 
est political  Climes  of  the  present  age 
have  usually  been  perpetrated  in  tbe 
abused  names  of  Order,  of  Legitima- 
cy, and  of  Eeligion.  That  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  covet  Cuba,  and 
seek  by  any  means  to  acquire  it,  did 
not  severely  shock  Europe's  sense  of 
decency ;  that  we  should  openly, 
boldly,  set  forth  such  justifications  of 
our  lust,  clearly  did.  The  coarseness, 
the  effi-ontery,  and  the  shamelessness 
of  the  Ostend  Manifesto  seemed  to 
carry  the  world  back  to  the  days  of 
Attila  or  Genghis  Kian,  and  to  threat- 
en the  centers  of  civihzation  and  re- 
finement, the  trophies  of  art  and  the 
accumulations  of  wealth,  with  a  new 
irruption  of  barbarians  from  the  re- 
mote, forbidding  "West.  Iv'"o  other 
document  that  ever  emanated  from 
our  Government  was  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  deepen  and  diffuse  the  dis- 
trust and  apprehension  wherewith  the 
growth  and  power  of  our  country 
had  already  come  to  be  regarded  by 
the  more  polite,  intelhgent,  and  in- 
fluential classes  of  the-OId  World. 

The  doctrines  of  this  Manifesto 
were  in  no  respect  disavowed,  modi- 
fied, or  explained,  by  our  Govern- 
ment. None  of  our  citizens  who 
had  openly,  notoriously  contributed 
to  fit  out  and  man  the  Lopez  expedi- 
tion were  brought  to  justice,  or  ex- 
posed to  any  punishment  whatever. 
While  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  procure  the  pardon  and  release  of 
such  Americans  as  had  been  cap- 
tured while  participating  in  that 
ill-fated     adventure,    evidence     was 
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soon  afforded  that  tlie  spirit  which 
impelled  to  that  crime  would  find 
aliment,    but    not    satiety,    in    the 
conquest  of  Cuba.     Very  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Ostend  Circu- 
lar, one  William  "Walker,  a  Tennes- 
sean,  recently  resident  in  California, 
left  that  State,  at  the  head  of  a  hand 
as  reckless  and  desperate  as  himself, 
for  Nicaragua,  which  he  entered  in 
the  character  of  ally  to  one  of  the 
factions    hahltually     disputing    the 
mastery  of  that,  as  well  as  of  most 
other   Spanish  American   countries. 
Though  he  never  evineed  much  mili- 
tary or  other  capacity,  Walker,  so 
long  as  lie  acted  under  color  of  au- 
thority from  the  chiefs  of  the  faction 
he  patronized,  was  generally  euecess- 
fiil  against  the  pitiful  rahble  styled 
eoldiers  by  whom  his  progress  was 
resisted,  capturing  "  at  last  by  surprise 
the  important  city  of  Granada,  which 
was  deemed  the  stronghold  of  the 
adverse  faction,  and  assuming  there- 
on the  rank  of  General.    But  his  very 
successes  proved  the  ruin  of  the  fac- 
tion to  which  he  had  attached  him- 
self, by  exciting  the  natural  jealousy 
and  alarm  of  the  natives  who  mainly 
composed   it;    and  his    assumption, 
soon  afterward,  of  the  title  of  Presi- 
dent of  Nicaragua,  speedily  followed 
by  a  decree  reestablishing  Slavery  in 
that   country,   exposed  his    purpose 
and  insured  his    downfall.      As   if 
madly  bent  on  min,  he  proceeded  to 
confiscate  the  steamboats  and  other 
property  of  the  Nicaragua   Transit 
Company,     thereby     arresting     all 
American  travel  to  and  from  Cali- 
fornia through  that  country,  and  cut- 
ting himself  off  fi-om  all  hope  of  fur- 
ther recruiting  his  forces  from  the 


throngs    of   sanguine  or   of  . 
gold-seekers,    who  might   otherwise 
have  been  attracted  to  his  standard. 
Yet  he  maintained  the  unequal  con- 
test for  about  two  years,  succumbing 
at  last  to  a  coalition  of  the  Central 
American  States,  and  surrendering 
his  remnant   of  some  two  himdred 
men  at  Eivas.™    By  the  interposition 
of  Commander  C.  H.  Davis,  of  our 
sloop  of  war  St..  Mary's,  on  the  Pa- 
cific  coast,   he    and  sixteen   of   his 
party  were  brought  away  unharmed, 
and  landed  at  Panama,  whence  he 
returned  to  this  country,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  at  New  Orleans 
the  fitting  out  of  a  new  Nicaraguan 
military  expedition.     Here   he   was 
arrested,  and  compelled  to  give  bonds 
in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars 
to  desist  from  unlawful  enterprises; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  very  soon 
left  that  city  on  a  steamboat  freight- 
ed  with   armed  men   and    military 
stores,    ostensibly    for    Mobile,    but 
which,  once  at  sea,  headed  for  Nica- 
ragua, landing  him  and  his  followers 
at  Punta  Arenas,  Nov.  35th.     Here 
Commodore  Paulding  of  our  Navy 
compelled  him  to  surrender,"  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two   of  hia 
followers,  bringing  him  to  New- York 
as  a  prisoner.     President  Buchanan, 
by   Special  Message   to    Congress,*" 
condemned  the  Commodore  for  thus 
violating  the  sovereignty  of  a  foreign 
country !  and  declined  to  hold  Walk- 
er as  a  prisoner.     Being  thus  set  at 
liberty,  the  *  gray-eyed  Man  of  Des- 
tiny' traversed    the  South,  exciting 
the  more  fanatical  Slavery  prop^an- 
dists  to  aid  him  in  fitting  out  a  third 
expedition,  with  which  he  got  off  from 
Mobile  f  hut  was  arrested  near  the 


"'May  1,  1857.     "  December  8th.     "January  7 


!s  October  Ttih. 
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mouths  of  the  Mi^issippi  for  having 
left  port  without  a  clearance.  Being 
taken  to  New  Orleans,  he  and  his 
associates  were  tried  before  the  Fede- 
ral Court  and  all  acquitted ;  when  he 
.  immediately  recommenced  his  opera- 
tions, BO  that  in  June,  1860,  he  was 
again  afloat,  with  an  expeditioii 
bound  to  Central  America.  He,  this 
time,  landed  on  the  island  of  Ruatan,'' 
and  finally  at  TruxiUo,"  which  he 
took  with  little  loss,  thence  issuing  a 
proclamation  to  the  people,  assuring 
them,  in  the  usual  fashion,  that  he 
did  not  come  to  make  war  on  them, 
hut  on  their  Government.  Very 
soon,  the  President  of  Honduras  ap- 
peared,'* at  the  head  of  seven  hun- 
dred men,  while  the  commander  of 
an  English  man-of-war  in  the  harbor 
ordered  Walker  to  decamp.  He 
obeyed,  marching  with  eighty  men 
southward  along  the  coast,  and  was 
soon  captured,''  brought  back  to 
Truxillo,  tried  by  court-martial,  con- 
demned, and  shot.  He  was  small  in 
size,  cold  in  demeanor,  of  light  com- 
plexion, slow  of  speech,  and  unim- 
pressive in  manner,  and  was  often 
1  by  his  followers  of  utter  reck- 
as  to  their  sufferings  or 
perils.  His  death  put  a  decided 
damper  on  the  spirit  whereof  his  later 
life  was  so  striking  a  manifestation. 

In  the  heyday  of  Walker's  career, 
and  while  it  was  exciting  much  ad- 
miration among  the  more  reckless 
youth  of  our  great  cities,  especially 
at  the  South,  the  Democratic  Nation- 
al Convention,  which  nominated  Mt. 
Buchanan  at  Cincinnati,  unanimous- 
ly adopted  the  following :  '^ 


country,  which  are  inferior  to  no  domestic 
question  whatever.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
themselves  in  favor  of  free  seas,  and  pro- 
gressive free-trade  throughout  the  world, 
and,  by  solemn  manifestations,  to  place 
their  moral  influence  at  the  side  of  their, 
successfn)  example. 

"2,  Sesoh&i,  That  our  geographical  and 
pohticaJ  position  with  reference  to  the  other 
States  of  this  coniJnent,  no  less  than  the  in- 
terest of  our  commerce,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  growing  power,  requires  that 
we  should  hold  sacred  the  principles  of  the 
Moni-oe  doctrine. 

"3,  Eesohed,  That  the  great  highway 
which  nature,  as  well  as  the  States  most  im- 
mediately interested  in  its  maintenance,  has 
mai'ked  out  for  free  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments realized  by  the  spirit  of  modern  times, 
in  the  unconquerable  energy  of  our  people; 
and  that  i-esult  would  be  secured  by  a  timely 
and  efficient  exertion  of  the  control  which 
we  have  the  right  to  claim  over  it;  and  no 
power  on  earth  should  be  snftered  to  impede 
or  clog  its  progress  by  any  interference  with 
relations  that  it  may  suit  our  policy  to  es- 
tablish between  our  Government  and  ijie 
Govemraeut  of  the  States  within  whose 
dominions  it  lies ;  we  can  under  no  circum- 
stances surrender  our  prepondera'iee  in  the 
adjustment  of  al!  questions  arising  out  of  it. 
"4.  EesoUed,  That,  ia  view  of  so  com- 
manding an  interest,  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  cannot  but  sympathize  with  the 
efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the  people 
of  Central  Ameriea  to  regenerate"  that  por- 
tion of  the  continent  which  covers  the  pas- 
sage across  the  inter-oceanic  isthmus. 

■■B.  Jiesoked,  That  the  Democratic  party 
will  expect  of  lie  nest  Administration  that 
every  proper  effort  be  made  to  insure  our 
aseendency  in  the  ,Gnlf  of'Mexico,  and  to 
maintain  permanent  protection  to  the  great 
outlets  through  which  are  emptied  into  its 
waters  the  products  raised  out  of  the  soil 
and  the  commodities  created  by  the  industry 
of  the  peoj)le  of  our  western  valleys  and  of 
the  Union  at  large," 

Hon.  Albert  G.  Brown,  Senator 
from  Hiasissippi,  visited  Mr.  Buchan- 
an at  Lancaster  soon  after  his  nomi- 
nation for  President  in  1856,  as  one 
of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Convention  to  apprise  him  officially 
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of  tlie  fact,  and  was,  of  course,  very 
cordially  received.  After  bis  return 
to  WasMngton,  he  -wrote  ™  to  his  friend 
and  constituent,  Hon.  S.  K.  Adams, 
an  account  of  his  interview,  mainly 
devoted  to  a  report  of  Mr.  Buchan- 
an's sayings  on  that  occasion.  Of 
these,  the  material  portion  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  After  thus  speaking  of  Eansaa  and  the 
Slavery  issue,  Mr.  Buchanan  passed  to  onr 
foreiga  policj.  He  approved,  in  general 
terms,  of  the  Cincinnati  resolutions  on  this 
iubject,  hut  said  that,  while  enforcing  our 
own  policy,  we  must  at  all  times  scrupulous- 
ly regard  tlie  just  rights  and  proper  pohoy  of 
other  nations.  He  was  not  opposed  to  ter- 
ritorial estension.  All  our  acquisitious  had 
heen  fairly  and  honorably  made.  Our  neces- 
silJea  might  requure  us  to  make  other  acqui- 
eitions.  He  regarded  the  acquisition  of  Cu- 
ba as  very  desirable  now,  aud  it  was  likely 
to  become  a  National  necessity.  Whenever 
we  could  ohtain  the  island  on  fair,  honora- 
ble terms,  he  was  for.  taking  it.  But,  he 
added,  it  must  he  a  terrible  necessity  that 
would  induce  me  to  sanction  any  movement 
that  would  bring  reproach  upon  us,  or  ' 
nish  the  honor  and  glory  of  our  bel 


in  try. 


:,  Mr. 


"  After  the  formal  interview 
Buchanan  said  playfolly,  butii 
of  the  whole  audience,  'If  I  can  he  instru- 
mental in  settling  the  Slavery  question  upon 
the  terms  I  have  mentioned,  and  then  add 
Cuhi  to  the  Union,  I  shall,  if  President,  be 
■willing  to  give  up  the  ghost,  and  let  Breck- 
inridge take  the  Government.'  Could  there 
be  a  more  noble  ambition!  *  »  * 
In  my  judgment,  he  is  as  worthy  of  South- 
ern confidence  and  Southern  votes  as  ever 
Mr.  Calhoun  was."" 

The  Eepublican  National  Conven- 


tion of  1856,  in  the  platform  of  prin- 
ciples framed  and  adopted  by  it,  allu- 
ded to  this  subject  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  the  highwayman's  plea 
that  'might  makes  right,'  embodied  in  the 
Ostend Circular,  wasin  every  respect unw or-  . 
thy  of  American  diplomacy,  and  would  bring 
shame  and  dighonor  on  any  government  or 
people  that  gave  it  their  sanction." 

At  the  last  Democratic  National 
Convention,  which  met  at  Charleston, 
April  23,  1860,  while  discord  reign- 
ed with  regard  to  candidates  and  the 
domestic  planks  of  their  platform, 
there  was  one  topic  whereon  a  perfect 
nnanimity  was  demonstrated.  In  the 
brief  platform  of  the  majority  waa 
embodied  the  following : 

"■Resohed,  That  the  Democratic  party  are 
in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to 
oursdves  and  just  to  Spain." 

Tliis  resolve  was  first  reported  to 
the  Convention  by  Mr.  Avery,  of  N. 
C,  from  the  majority  of  the  grand 
Committee,  was  accepted  on  all 
hands,  and  was  nnanimously  adopted 
by  the  bolting,  or  Breckinridge,  as 
well  as  by  the  Douglas,  or  majority. 
Convention.  It  thus  forms  about  the 
only  surviving  and  authentic  article 
of  the  Democratic  creed,  and  may 
serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  grand  "  re- 
construction." 


i"  June  18,  1856. 

"  Among  the  letters  found  by  the  Union  sol- 
diers Bt  the  residence  of  Jefferson  Davis,  in  Mis- 
BisaippL,  when  in  1863  they  advanced,  under 
Gen.  Grant,  into  the  heart  of  that  State,  was  the 
following  from  a  prominent  Democratic  politician 
of  Pennsylvania; 

"  PniLADBLPmA,  March  1,  1850. 

"  Ma.  Jepfbrsos  Divis,— Jfy  Dear  Sir :  Can 
yoii  tell  me  if  Gen,  Larmon  is  likely  to  remain 
much  longer  ia  Nicaragua  ?    I  should  like  to  go 


to  that  country,  and  help  open  il  io  cimlizalion 
and  niggers.  I  could  get  strong  recommenaations 
from  tlie  President's  special  friends  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  place  were  the  mission  vacant,  and, 
I  tliiuk,  I  would  prove  a  live  Minister. 

"  I  am  tired  of  beii^  a  white  slave  at  the  North, 
and  long  for  a  home  in  the  sunny  South. 

"  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  when  yon  have 
leisure. 

■'Mrs.  Brodhead  joins  me  in  sending  kmd  re- 
"    inoes  to  Mrs.  Davis  and  yourself 
Sincerely  and  gratefuUj  your  friend, 
"John  BBODHEiH." 
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On  the  ITth  of  October,  1859,  this 
countrywas  bewildered  and  astound- 
ed, while  the  fifteen  Slave  States 
were  convulaed  with  fear,  rage,  and 
hate,  by  telegraphic  dispatches  from 
Baltimore  and  Waslington,  announc- 
ing the  outbreak,  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
of  a  conspiracy  of  Abolitionists  and 
es,  having  for  its  object  the  de- 
1  and  ruin  of  the  South,  and 
the  massacre  of  her  white  inhabitants. 
A  report  that  President  Bnchanan 
had  been  proclaimed  Emperor  and 
Autocrat  of  the  North  American 
continent,  and  had  quietly  arrested 
and  imprisoned  all  the  members  of 
Congress  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  way  of  strengthening  his 
us\irpation,  would  not  have  seemed 
more  essentially  incredible,  nor  have 
aroused  a  more  intense  excitement. 
Here  follow  the  dispatches  which 
gave  the  iirst  tidings  of  this  auda- 
cious and  amazing  demonstration ; 

"  1S3UHRBCTI0N    AT   HAKPEb's   FBKBT  I 

"  To  the  Associated  Press : 

"  Baltimobb,  Monday,  Oct.  17,  1859. 

"A  dispatch  just  received  here  from 
Frederick,  and  dated  this  morning,  states 
that  an  insurrection  has  hi-oken  out  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  where  an  armed  band  of 
Abolitionists  have  full  possession  of  the 
Government  Arsenal.  The  express  train 
going  east  was  twice  fired  into,  and  one  of 
the  railroad  hands  and  a  negro  killed,  while 
thev  were  endeavoring  to  get  the  train 
through  tlie  town.  The  insurrectionists 
stopped  and  arrested  two  men,  who  had 
come  to  town  with  a  load  of  wheat,  and, 
seizing  their  wagon,  loaded  it  with  rifles, 
and  sent  them  into  Maryland,  The  insur- 
rectionists number  abont  S.'iO  whites,  and 
are  aided  by  a  gang  of  negroes.  At  last 
accounts,  fighting  was  going  on. 

"The  above  is  given  just  as  it  was  re- 
ceived here.  It  seems  very  improbable,  and 
should  be  received  with  great  caution,  until 


affirmed  by  further  advices.  A  later  dis- 
pat<'h.  received  at  the  railroad  ofiiue,  says 
the  affair  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  reports  had  their  foundation  in  a  diffi- 
culty at  the  Armory,  with  which  negroes 
had  nothing  to  do. 

"Baltimohe,  10  o'clock. 

"It  is  apprehended  that  th:  affair  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  is  more  serious  than  our  citizens 
seem  willing  to  believe.  The  wires  from 
Harper's  Ferry  are  cut,  and  consequently 
we  have  no  telegraphic  communication  with 
Monocacy  Station,  The  southern  train, 
which  was  due  here  at  an  early  hour  this 
morning,  has  not  yet  arrived.  It  is  rumor- 
ed that  there  is  a  stampede  of  negroes  from 
this  State.  There  are  many  other  wild 
rumors,  but  nothing  authentic  as  yet.  ■ 
"  Baltimoke,  Monday,  Oct.  17—3  p.  m. 

"  Another  account,  received  by  train, 
says  tlie  bridge  across  the  Potomac  was 
filled  with  msurgenta,  all  armed.  Every 
light  in  the  town  was  estinguished,  and  the 
hotels  closed.  All  the  streets  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  mob,  and  every  road  and 
lane  leading  thereto  barricaded  and  guard- 
ed. Men  were  seen  in  every  quarter  with 
muskrts  and  bayonets,  who  arrested  the 
citizens,  and  impressed  them  into  the  ser- 
vice, including  many  negroes.  Thb  done, 
the  United  States  Arsenal  and  Government 
Pay-house,  in  which  was  said  to  be  a  large 
amount  of  money,  and  all  other  public 
works,  were  seized  by  the  mob.  Some  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  object  was  entirely 
plunder,  and  to  rob  the  Government  of  the 
funds  deposited  on  Saturday  at  the  Pay- 
house.  During  the  nidit,  the  mob  made  a 
demand  on  the  Wager  Hotel  for  provisions, 
and  enforced  the  claim  by  a  body  of  armed 
men.  The  citizens  were  in  a  terrible  state 
of  alarm,  and  the  insni^ents  have  threatened 
to  bum  the  town. 

"  The  following  has  just  been  received 
from  Monocacy,  this  side  of  Harper's  Ferry ; 

"  'The  Mail  Agent  on  the  western- bound 
train  has  returned,  and  reports  that  the 
train  was  unable  to  get  throngh.  The 
town  is  in  possession  of  the  negroes,  who 
arrest  every  one  they  can  catch  and  im- 
prison. The  train  due  here  at  3  p.  m., 
could  not  get  through,  and  the  Agent  came 
down  on  an  empty  engine.'  " 

Probably  the  more  prevalent  sen- 
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eation  at  first  excited  by  this  intelli- 
gence was  that  of  blank  incredulity. 
Harper's  Ferry  being  the  seat  of  a 
National  Armory,  at  which  a  large 
number  of  mechanics  and  artisans 
were  usually  employed  by  the  Got- 
uriiment,  it  was  supposed  by  many 
that  some  collision  respecting  wages 
or  hours  of  labor  had  occurred  be- 
tween the  officers  and  the  workmen, 
which  had  provoked  a  popular  tu- 
mult, and  perhaps  a  stoppage  of  the 
trains  passing  through. that  village 
ou  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad ; 
and  that  this,  magnified  by  rumor 
and  alarm,  had  afforded  a  basis  tor 
these  monstrous  exa^erations.  Yet, 
as  time  wore  on,  further  advices,  with 
particulars  and  circumstances,  left  no 
room  to  doubt  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  original  report.  An  attempt 
had  actually  been  made  to  excite  a 
slave  insurrection  in  Korthem  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  one  man  in  America 
to  whom  such  an  enterprise  would 
not  seem  utter  insanity  and  suicide, 
was  at  the  head  of  it, 

John  Eeown  was  sixth  in  descent 
from  Peter  Brown,  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  and  a  Puritan  by  intense  con- 
viction, who  was  one  of  the  glorious 
company  who  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower, and  landed  it  Plymouth  Kock, 
on  that  memorable  22d  of  December, 
1620.  The  fourth  in  descent  from 
Peter  the  pilgrim,  was  John  Brown, 
bom  in  1728,  who  was  captain  of 
the  West  Simsbury  (Connecticut) 
train-band,  and  in  that  capacity 
joined  the  Continental  Army  at  New 
York  in  the  Spring  of  1776,  and, 
after  two  months'  service,  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  camp-fever,  dying  in  a  bam  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  city.  Eia 
grandson,  John  Brown,  of  Osawato- 


mie,  son  of  Owen  and  Ruth  Brown, 
was  born  in  Torrington,  Coim.,  May 
9,  1800.  On  his  mother's  side,  he 
was  descended  from  Peter  Miles,  an 
emigrant  from  Holland,  who  settled 
at  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  about  1700 ; 
and  his  grandfather  on  this  side, 
Gideon  Mills,  also 'served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 

When  John  was  but  five  years  old, 
his  father  migrated  to  Hudson,  Ohio, 
where  he  died  a  few  years  since,  aged 
eighty-seven.  He  was  engaged,  dur- 
ing the  last  war,  in  fiimishing  beef 
cattle  to  our  forces  on  the  northern 
frontier ;  and  his  son,  John,  then 
twelve  to.  fourteen  years  of  age,  ac- 
companied him  as  a  cattle-driver,  and, 
in  that  capacity,  witnessed  Hull's  sur- 
render at  Detroit,  in  1812.  He  was 
so  disgusted  with  what  he  saw  of  mil- 
itary life  that  he  utterly  refused,  when 
of  suitable  age,  to  train  or  drill  in 
the  militia,  but  paid  fines  or  evaded 
service  during  his  entire  liability  to 
military  duty.  In  an  autobiograph- 
ical fragment,written  by  him  in  1857, 
for  a  child  who  had  evinced  a  deep 
interest  in  his  Kansas  efforts,  speaking 
of  himself  in  the  third  person,  he  says : 

"  Duriog  the  war  with  England,  a  circum- 
stance ocoQrred  tEat  in  tlie  eod  made  iiim  a 
most  determined  Abolitionist,  and  led  him  to 
dec.lai-e,  or  swear,  eternal  war  with  Slavery. 
He  was  staying,  for  a  short  time,  with  a 
very  gentlemanly  landlord,  once  a  United 
States  Marshal,  who  held  a  slave-boy  near 
his  own  age,  active,  intelligent,  and  good- 
feeling,  and  to  whom  John  was  under  con- 
siderable obligation  for  numerous  little  acta 
of  kindness.  The  master  made  a  great  pet 
of  John,  brought  liim  to  table  with  his 
first  company  and  friends — called  their  atten- 
tion to  every  little  smart  thing  he  said  or  did, 
and  to  the  fact  of  his  being  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  home  wirfi  a  drove  of  cattle 
alone ;  while  tlie  negro  boy  (who  was  fnlly, 
if  not  more  than,  his  equal,)  was  badly 
clothed,  poorly  fed  and  lodged  in  cold  weath- 
er,  and  beaten  before  his  eyes  with  iron 
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ahovels  or  any  other  thing  that  came  first  to 
hand.  This  brought  John  to  reflect  on  the 
wretched,  hopeless  condition  of  fatherless 
and  motherless  slave  children ;  for  sach  chil- 
dren have  neither  fathers  nor  mothers  to 
protect  and  provide  for  them.  He  some- 
times would  raise  the  question,  Is  God  their 
Father?" 

Young  John  had  very  little  of 
■what  is  called  education ;  poverty 
and  hard  work  being  his  principal 
teachers.  At  sixteen  years  of  age, 
lie  joined  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Hudson ;  and  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty he  learned  the  trade  of  tanner  and 
currier.  He  returned  to  New  Eng- 
land while  still  a  minor,  and  com- 
menced, at  Plainfield,  llass.,a  course 
of  study  with  a  view  to  the  Christian 
ministry ;  but,  being  attacked  with 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  ulti- 
mately became  chronic,  he  relin- 
quished this  pursuit  and  returned  to 
Ohio,  where  he  married  his  first  wife, 
Dianthe  Lusk,  when  a  little  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age.  By  her, 
he  had  seven  children ;  the  last  of 
vrhom,  bom  in  1832,  was  buried  with 
her  three  days  after  its  birth.  He  next 
year  married  Mary  A.  Day  (who  sur- 
vives him),  by  whom  he  had  thirteen 
children,  of  whom  three  sons  were 
with  him  at  Harper's  Ferry,  tw'o  of 
whom  lost  their  lives  there,  and  the 
tliird  escaped.  Eight  of  his  children 
were  living  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Brown  worked  for  liiraself  as  a 
tanner  and  fanner  five  or  six  years  in 
northern  Ohio,  and,  for  nine  or  ten 
years  thereafter,  in  Crawford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  enjoying  general  re- 
spect as  a  sincere,  earnest,  upright, 
pious  man.  One  who  knew  him  in 
those  days  remembers  that  the  wrong 
of  Slavery  was  a  favorite  topic  with 
him,  and  that,  though  stern  in  man- 
ner, he  was  often  affected  to  tears 
when  depicting  the  unmerited  suffer- 
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ings  of  slaves.  So  early  as  1839^ 
the  idea  of  becoming  himself  a  libe- 
rator of  the  unhappy  race  was  cher- 
ished by  him.  Trom  1835  to  1846, 
he  lived  once  more  in  northern  Ohio, 
removing  thence  to  Springfield,  Hass., 
where  he  engaged  in  wool-dealing 
under  the  firm  of  Perkins  &  Brown, 
selling  wool  extensively  on  commis- 
sion for  growers  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  undertaking 
to  dictate  prices  and  a  system  of  gra- 
ding wools  to  the  manufacturer  of 
New  England,  with  whom  he  camo 
to  an  open  rupture,  which  induced 
him  at  length  to  ship  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  wool  to  London, 
and  go  thither  to  sell  it.  This  bold 
experiment  proved  a  failure,  wool 
bringing  far  higher  prices  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other.  He  final- 
ly Bold  at  a  fearful  loss  and  came 
home  a  bankrupt.  But,  meantime, 
he  had  traveled  considerably  over 
Europe,  and  learned  something  of 
the  ways  of  the  world. 

In  1S49,  he  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  North  Elba,  Essex  County,  New 
York,  to  some  land  given  him  by  Ger- 
rit  Smith.  He  went  thither  express- 
ly to  counsel  and  benefit  tlie  negroes 
settled  in  that  vicinity,  on  lands  like- 
wise bestowed  upon 'them  by  our  no- 
blest philanthropist.  The  location 
was  a  hard  one,  high  up  among  the 
glens  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
rugged,  cold,  and  bleak.  The  negroes 
generally  became  discouraged,  in  view 
of  the  incessant  toil,  privation,  and 
hardships,  involved  in  hewing  a  farm 
and  a  habitation  out  of  the  primitive 
wilderness,  in  a  secluded,  sterile  re- 
gion, and  gave  over  in  despair  after 
a  brief  trial;  but  John  Brown  and 
hia  sons  persevered,  ultimately  mak» 
ing    homes    for   themselves,   which, 
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thoagh  not  luxurioos  nor  inviting, 
their  families  retain.  In  1851,  the 
father  returned  with  his  family  to 
Akron,  Ohio,  where  he  once  more 
carried  on  the  wool  business  and  mau- 
aged  the  farm  of  a  friend ;  hut,  in  1855, 
on  starting  for  Kansas,  he  moved  his 
family  back  to  their  own  home  at 
North  Elba,  where  they  remain,  with 
his  grave  in  the  midat  of  them. 

In  1854,  his  four  elder  sons — all  by 
his  first  wife,  and  aU  Hving  in  Ohio — 
determined  to  migrate  to  Kansas. 
They  went  thither,  primarily,  to 
make  that  a  Free  State ;  secondly,  to 
make  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  They  went  nnarmed,  hav- 
ing a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  the  fiend  they 
were  defying.  They  settled  in  Ly- 
kins  County,  southern  Kansas,  about 
eight  miles  distant  from  the  present 
village  of  Osawatomie,  and  not  far 
from  the  Mi^ouri  border.  Here  they 
were  soon  so  harassed,  threatened, 
insulted,  and  plundered,  by  gangs  of 
marauding  ruffians  from  Missouri, 
that  they  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
main without  arms,  and  they  wrote  to 
their  father  to  procure  such  as  they 
needed.  He  obtained  them ;  and,  to 
make  sure  work  of  it,  went  with  them. 
I^early  all  others  went  to  Kansas  in 
the  hope  of  thereby  improving  their 
worldly  condition,  or,  at  least,  of 
mating  homes  there.  John  Brown 
went  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fighting,  if  need  were,  for  Liberty. 
He  left  his  family  behind  him,  for  he 
had  no  intention  of  making  Kansas 
his  home.  He  was  no  politician,  in 
the  current  acceptation  of  the  term, 
having  taken  little  or  no  interest  in 
party  contests  for  many  years.     His 


intimate  follower  and  admiring  biog- 
rapher, Eedpath,  says  of  him : 

"  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Eepnblican  party.  It  h  falae. 
He  despised  the  Eepnblican  party.  It  is  true 
that,  like  every  AboMtionist,  he  was  opposed 
to  the  estenfiion  of  Slavery :  and,  lifee  the 
m^ority  of  anti-Slavery  men,  in  favor,  also, 
of  organized  political  action  against  it.  But 
he  was  too  earnest  a  man,  and  too  devout  a 
Christian,  to  rest  aatisfied  with  the  only  ac- 
tion against  Slavery  consistent  with  one's 
duty  aa  a  citizen,  according  to  the  nsnal  Ee- 
publican  interpretation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. It  teaches  that  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  resisting  the  extension  of 
Slavery.  Where  the  Republicans  said, 
'  Halt!'  John  Brown  shouted,  '  Forward!  to 
the  rescue  I'  He  was  an  Abolitionist  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  school.  He  followed  neither 
Gan-ison  nor  Seward,  Gerrit  Smith  nor 
Wendell  Phillips ;  but  the  Golden  Rule  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Hebrew  warriors,  and  in  the 
God -applauded  mode  that  they  adopted. 
'  The  Bible  story  of  Gideon,'  records  a  man 
who  betrayed  him, 'had  manifestly  a  great 
influence  on  his  actions.'  He  believed  in  hu- 
man brotherhood  and  in  the  God  of  Battles ; 
he  admired  Nat  Turner,  the  negro  patriot, 
equally  with  George  Washington,  the  white 
American  deliverer.  He  could  not  see  that 
it  was  heroic  to  flght  agMnst  a  petty  tax  on 
tea,  and  war  seven  long  years  for  a  political 
principle,  yet  wrong  to  restore,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  an  outraged  race,  the  rights  with 
which  their  Maier  had  endowed  them,  hut 
of  which  the  South,  for  two  centuries,  had 
robbed  them.  The  old  man  distrusted,  the 
Republican  leaders.  He  thought  that  their 
success  in  1860  would  be  a  serious  check  to 
the  cause  he  loved. '  His  reason  was  that  the 
people  had  confidence  in  these  leaders,  and 
would  believe  that,  by  their  action  in  Con- 
gress, they  would  peacefully  and  speedily 
abolish  Slavery.  That  the  people  would 
he  deceived — Uiat  the  Republicans  would 
become  as  conservative  of  Slavery  as  the 
Democrats  themselves — he  sincerely  and 
propbeticaJly  believed.  Apathy  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  slave  would  follow;  and  hence, 
to  avert  this  moral  and  national  calamity, 
he  hurried  on  to  Har[)er's  Terry. 

"  He  was  no  politician.  He  despised  that 
class  with  all  tne  energy  of  his  earnest  and 
determined  nature.  He  was  too  large  a  man 
to  stand  on  any  party  platform.  He  plant- 
ed his  feet  on  the  Eock  of  Ages— the  Eter- 
nal Truth — and  was  therefore  never  shaken 
in  his  policy  or  principles." 
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Of  course,  lie  was  not  pleased  with 
what  lie  found  and  saw  in  Kansas. 
There  were  too  much  policy,  too 
much  politics,  and  too  general  a  re- 
gard for  personal  safety  and  comfort. 
He  would  have  preferred  a  good  deal 
leas  riding  about,  especially  at  night, 
with  more  solid  fighting.  Eedpath, 
■who  visited  him  in  his  camp  near 
Prairie  City,  not  long  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Black  Jack,  eays : 

"I  stall  not  soon  forget  the  scene  that 
there  opened  to  my  view.  Near  the  edge  of 
the  creek,  a  dozen  horsea  were  tied,  all  ready 
saddled  for  a  ride  for  life,  or  a  linnt  after 
Southern  invaders.  A  dozen  rifles  and  sa- 
bres were  stacked  around  the  trees.  In  an 
open  space,  amid  the  shady  and  lofty  woods, 
there  was  a  great  blazing  Are  with  a  pot  on 
it;  a  woman,  bare-headed,  with  an  honest, 
snn-bnmt  face,  was  picking  blackberries 
from  the  bushes ;  three  or  four  armed  men 
were  lying  on  red  and  blae  blankets  on  the 
grass;  and  two  iine-looking  youths  were 
standing,  leaning  on  their  arms,  on  guard, 
near  bv.  One  of  them  was  the  yonngest  son 
of  Old' Brown,  and  the  other  was  '  Charley,' 
the  brave  Hungarian,  who  was  subsequently 
murdered  at  Osawatoinie.  Old  Brown  him- 
self stood  near  the  fire,  with  his  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  up,  and  a  large  piece  of  pork  in  his 
hand.  He  was  cooking  a  pig.  He  was 
poorly  clad,  and  his'  toes  -protruded  from  his 
boots.  The  old  man  received  me  with  great 
cordiality,  and  the  little  band  gathered  about 
me.  But  it  was  for  a  moment  only ;  for  the 
Captain  ordered  them  to  renew  their  work. 
He  respectfully  but  firmly  forbade  conversa- 
tion on  the  Pottawatomie;  and  said  that,  if 
I  desired  any  information  from  the  company 
in  relation  to  their  conductor  intentions,  ho, 
as  their  Captain,  would  answer  for  them 
whatever  it  was  proper  to  communicate. 

"  In  ^ia  camp,  no  manner  of  profane  lan- 
guage was  permitted ;  no  man  of  immoral 
character  was  allowed  to  stay,  except  aa 
a  prisoner  of  war.  He  made  prayers,  in 
which  all  the  company  united,  every  morn- 
ing and  evening;  and  no  food  was  ever 
tasted  by  his  men  until  the  Divine  blessing 
had  been  asked  on  it  After  every  meal, 
thanks  wereretnmed  to  the  Bountiftil  Giver. 
Often,  I  was  told,  the  old  man  would  retire 
to  the  densest  solitudes  to  wrestle  with  his 
God  in  secret  prayer.  One  of  his  company 
subsequently  informed  me  that,  after  these 
retirings,  he  would  say  that  the  Lord  had 
directed  him  in  visions  what  to  do ;  that,  for 
himself,  he  did  not  love  warfare,  but  peace 
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■only  acting  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  and  fighting  God's  battles  for  His 
children's  sake. 

[t  waa  at  this  time  that  the  old  man 

to   me:      'I   would   rather   have   the 

small-pox,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera,  all  to- 
gether in  my  camp,  than  a  man  without 
principles.  It 's  a  mistake.  Sir,' he  continued, 
'that  our  people  make,  when  they  think 
that  bailies  are  the  best  fighters,  or  that 
they  are  the  men  fit  to  oppose  these  South- 
erners. Give  me  men  of  good  principles — 
God-fearing  men,  men  who  respect  them- 
■    IS — and,  with  a  dozen  of  them,  I  will 

ise  any  hundred  such  men  as  tliese  Bu- 
foiil  mffians,' 

I  remained  in  the  camp  abont  an  hour. 

■er  before  had  I  met  such  a  band  of  men. 
They  were  not  earnest,  but  earnestness  in- 
carnate.    Six  of  them  were  John  Brown's 


In  the  August  following,  a  new  in- 
Tasion,  on  an  extensive  scale,  of  Kan- 
sas, from  the  Missouri  border,  was 
planned  and  executed.  Inflammatory 
proclamations  were  issued,  which  af- 
firmed that  the  pro-Slavery  settlers 
either  had  been  or  ■were  about  to  be 
all  killed  or  driven  out  of  the  Terri- 
tory by  the  Abolitionists,  and  the 
MisBOurians  were  exhorted  to  rally 
all  their  forces  for  the  conflict.  Lex- 
ington, Mo.,  was  assigned  aa  the 
place,  and  August  30th  aa  the  time, 
of  assemblage  for  La  Fayette  County, 
and  New  Santa  Fe,  Jackson  County, 
aa  the  general  rendezvous.  "Bring 
your  guns,  your  Tiorses,  and  your 
clothing,  all  ready  to  go  on  to  Kan- 
sas :  our  motto  wiU  be  this  time,  '  No 
Quarter!'  Let  no  one  stay  away!"  A 
similar  appeal  waa  issued  from  West^ 
port,  signed  by  Atchison,  Stringfel- 
low,  and  others.  A  force  of  two 
thousand  men  was,  by  virtue  of  these 
appeals,  collected  at  the  petty  village 
of  Santa  Fe,  directly  on  the  border ; 
but  soon  divided  into  two  expeditions, 
one  of  which,  led  by  Senator  Atchi- 
son, was  confronted  at  Bull'  Creek 
by  not  more  than  half  its  number 
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under  Gen,  J.  H.  Lane,  and  turned 
back  without  a  fight— first  halting 
and  refusing  to  advance  against  the 
determined  front  of  the  Free-State 
men,  and  finally  disappearing  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  night.  The 
other  and  smaller  party,  led  by  Gen. 
Eeid,  consisted  of  four  to  five  hun- 
dred men,  well  armed  with  United 
States  cannon,  muskets,  bayonets,  and 
revolvers,  and  liberally  supplied  vpith 
ammunition.  They  pursued  a  more 
southerly  course,  and,  at  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  August  30th,  ap- 
proached the  little  village  of  Osawa- 
tomie,  which  was  defended  by  barely 
thirty  Free-State  men ;  but  their  lead- 
er was  old  John  Brown.  His  son 
Frederick  was  shot  dead,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  by 
the  Rev.  Martin  White,  who  led  the 
pro-Slavery  advance  or  scouting  party, 
before  young  Brown  was  aware  of 
their  hostile  character.  Two  other 
Free-State  men  were  likewiee  sur- 
prised and  killed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

John  Brown,  with  his  thirty  com- 
patriots, took  position  in  great  haste 
in  the  timber  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  little  river  Osage,  here  known 
as  the  Marais-des-Cygnes,  a  little  to 
the  northwest  of  the  village,  and  here 
fought  the  advance  of  the  foe  as  they 
approached,  untO  thirty-one  or  two  of 
them  were  killed  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  wounded.  The  Free-State  men, 
fighting  generally  under  cover  against 
an  undisciplined  and  badly  managed 
force,  lost  but  five  or  six  in  all ;  but 
the  disproportion  was  too  great,  and, 
their  ammunition  becoming  exhaust- 
ed, they  were  forced  to  retreat,  leav- 
ing Osawatomie  to  be  sacked  and 
burned  again.  Brovm  himself  contin- 
ued steadily  firing,  as  well  as  direct- 


ing his  men,  throughout  the  conflict, 
amid  an  incessant  shower  of  grape- 
shot  and  bullets.  Kot  until  he  saw 
the  whites  of  the  enemy's  eyes  did  he 
give  the  order  to  his  little  band  to 
retreat  The  Euffians  killed  the  only 
wounded  prisoner  whom  they  took, 
as  also  a  Mr.  Williams,  whom  they 
found  in  Osawatomie,  and  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  conflict.  The 
MisBourians  returned  to  their  homes 
in  triumph,  boasting  that  they  had 
kiUed  old  Brown  and  dispersed  his 
band ;  but  their  wagon-loada  of  dead 
and  wounded  created  a  salutary  awe, 
which  was  very  efficient  in  prevent- 
ing future  invasions,  or  rendering 
them  comparatively  infreq^uent. 

The  Eev.  Martin  White,  for  his 
services  in  this  expedition,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  next  Leeompton 
(pro-Slavery)  Legislature,  which  he 
attended ;  and,  in  the  course  of  its 
deliberations,  he  entertained  his  fel- 
low-members with  a  graphic  and  hu- 
morous account  of  his  killing  of 
Frederick  Brown.  'When  the  session 
was  finished,  he  started  for  home,  but 
never  reached  it.  ITis  body  was 
found  cold  and  stiff  on  the  prairie, 
with  a  rifle-ball  through  his  vitals. 

Six  weeks  after  the  Osawatomie 
fight,  Capt.  Brown  was  in  Lawrence, 
stopping  over  Sunday  on  his  way 
home  from  Topeka,  when  the  start- 
ling announcement  was  made  that 
2,800  Missourians,  under  Atchison 
and  Eeid,  were  advancing  upon  that 
town.  INot  more  than  two  himdred 
men  in  all  could  be  rallied  for  its  de- 
fense. Brown  was  unanimously  cho- 
sen their  leader.  He  made  a  speech 
from  a  dry-goods  box  in  Main-street, 
opposite  the  post-ofBce,  substantially 
as  follows : 

"Gentlemen,  it  h  said  there  are  twenty- 
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five  hundred  Missourians  down  at  Franklin, 
and  that  thej  will  be  here  in  two  hours. 
Ton  can  see  for  yourselves  the  smoke  they 
are  making  by  setting  fire  to  the  honses  in 
liiat  town.  'Now  is  probably  the  last  op- 
portunity you  will  have  of  seeing  a  fight ;  so 
that  yon  had  better  do  yonr  best.  If  they 
should  come  up  and  attack  us,  don't  yell  and 
make  a  great  noise,  but  remain  perfectly  si- 
lent and  still.  Wait  till  they  get  within 
twenty-five  yards  of  you;  get  agood  object; 
be  sure  yon  see  the  hind-sight  of  your  gun ; 
then  flni,  A  great  deal  of  powder  and  lead, 
and  very  precious  time,  are  wasted  by  shoot- 
ing too  high.  You  bad  better  aim  at  their 
legs  than  at  their  heads.  In  either  case,  be 
sure  of  the  hind-sights  of  your  guns.  It  is 
from  this  reason  that  I  myself  have  so  many 
times  escaped;  for,  if  all  the  bullets  which 
have  been  aimed  at  me  Lad  hit  me,  I  should 
have  been  as  full  of  holes  as  a  riddle." 

He  proceeded  to  post  his  men  so 
admii-ablj  as  to  conceal  entirelj  their 
paucity  of  nximbers,  taking  advantage 
of  a  gentle  ridge  running  east  and 
■west,  at  Bonie  distance  south  of  the 
town.  The  hostile  forces  remained 
through  the  night  about  half  a  mile 
from  each  other,  -with  a  corn-field  be- 
tween, each  man  coyered  by  the 
grass  and  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  their  positions  only  revealed 
by  the  flashes  and  reports  of  their 
guns.  "When  the  sun  rose  next  morn- 
ing, the  Mifisourians  had  decamped. 

Capt.  Brown  left  soon  after  for  the 
East  by  the  circuitous  land  route 
through  Nebraska  and  Iowa;  that 
through  Missouri  being  closed  against 
!Free-State  men.  He  took  a  fugitive 
slave  in  his  wagon,  and  saw  him  safe- 
ly on  his  way  to  freedom.  He  made 
two  or  three  visits  to  ihe  East  in  quest 
of  aid  and  of  funds,  returning  for  the 
last  time  to  Southern  Kansas  in  the 
Autumn  of  1858.  Peace  had  finally- 
been  secured  in  all  that  part  of  the 
Territory  lying  north  of  the  Kansas 
river,  by  the  greatly  increased  n\an- 


bers  and  immense  preponderance  ol 
the  Free-State  settlers,  rendering  raids 
from  Missouri,  whether  to  carry  elec- 
tions or  devf^tate  settlements,  too 
perilous  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 
When  the  Missourians  still  rallied,  in 
obedience  to  habit,  at  Kansas  elec- 
tions, they  did  so  at  Oxford,  Santa 
Pe,  and  other  polls  held  just  along 
the  border,  where  they  could  sudden- 
ly concentrate  force  enough  to  make 
the  operation  a  tolerably  safe  one. 
But  Southern  Kansas  was  still  very 
thinly  settled,  in  part  by  Missourians ; 
while  Eort  Scott,  a  military  post  and 
land-office  in  the  heart  of  that  section, 
afforded  a  nucleus  and  a  rallying- 
point  for  pro-Slavery  terrorism.  The 
Missourians,  recognizing  and ,  acting 
under  the  Territorial  Legislature  and 
local  officers  created  by  the  Border 
Ruffian  irruptionsand  fraudulent  elec- 
tions, claimed  to  be  the  party  of  Law 
and  Order,  and  often,  if  not  usually, 
committed  their  outrages  under  the 
lead  of  a  marehal  or  a  sheriff  The 
Free-State  men,  repudiating  and 
scouting  those  elections  and  their 
fruits,  were  regarded  and  treated,  not 
only  by  the  pro-Slavery  party  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  border,  but  hy  the 
Federal  Administration  and  its  in- 
struments in  Kansas,  as  outlaws  and 
criminals.  At  length,  Fort  Scott  it- 
self was  captured'  by  Montgomery,' 
one  of  the  boldest  of  the  Free-State 
leaders,  who,  with  150  men,  entered 
it  by  night,  made  temporary  prison- 
ers of  its  dignitaries,  and  liberated  a 
Free-State  man  imprisoned  there. 
Montgomery  soon  after  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Federal  Governor  of 
the  Territory,  when  a  treaty  or  un- 
B  had  between  them, 


'Dec.  16,  1 


'^inoe,  Colonel  of  the  SccodJ  South  Carolina  (Colored)  Volunteers. 
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under  wliicli  the  region  gradually 
settled  into  comparative  peace. 

But,  while  the  ferment  was  at  its 
higbt,  and  forces  were  gathering  on 
both  sides  for  the  conflict,  a  slave 
named  Jim  came  secretly  across  the 
border  to  Capt,  Brown's  cabin,  and 
told  him  that  himself  and  his  family 
had  been  sold,  and  were  to  be  sent 
off  to  Texas  next  day.  Brown,  with 
twenty  men,  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, crossed  the  border  in  the  night, 
liberated  Jim  and  his  family,  and, 
proceeding  to  the  house  of  another 
slaveholder,  gave  deliverance  to  live 
more  slaves.  The  other  party,  under 
Kagi,  called  at  several  houses  in 
search  of  slaves,  but  found  none  until 
they  reached  the  residence  of  David 
Cruse,  who,  learning  their  object, 
seized  his  rifle  and  raised  it  to  fire, 
but  was  instantly  shot  dead.  He 
had  hut  one  slave,  who  accompanied 
his  liberators  on  their  retreat.  One 
of  the  captured  slaveholder  was  car- 
ried several  miles  into  the  Territory 
to  prevent  his  raising  a  hue-and-cry 
for  rescue. 

A  furious  excitement  throughout 
Western  Missouri  inevitably  follow- 
ed. The  Governor  offered  a  reward 
of  three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
arrest  of  Brown,  on  his  part ;  to 
which  President  Buchanan  added 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It 
was  reported  that  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  the  two  adjacent  Missouri 
counties  was  diminished  from  five 
hundred  to  fifty  within  a  few  weeks, 
mainly  by  removal  for  sale.  The 
more  moderate  Free-State  men  earn- 
estly disavowed  all  sympathy  with 
Brown's  doings  over  the  border,  or 
any   acts  of  violence  by  Free-State 

'  They  probably  were  already  aware,  though 
Brown  was  not,  that  a  party  of  mounted  men 


men  on  their  adversaries,  not  com- 
mitted in  necessary  self-defense. 
Brown  soon  learned  that  he  must 
leave  Kansas,  or  remain  there  de- 
nounced and  condemned  by  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  hia  friends. 
He  resolved  to  leave,  and  started 
early  in  January,  1859,  passing 
through  Lawrence  on  his  northward 
route.  He  had  four  white  compan- 
ions, three  of  whom  afterward  fought 
under  him  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
three  negroes,  beside  women  and 
children.  He  was  pursued  by  thirty 
pro-Slavery  men  from  Lecompton  so 
sharply  that  he  was  compelled  to 
halt  and  prepare  for  a  defense.  He 
took  possession  of  two  deserted  log- 
cabins  in  the  wilderness,  which  his 
pursuers  surrounded,  at  a  respectfdl 
distance,  and  sent  to  Atchison  and 
Lecompton  for  reenforcements.  From 
Atchison,  twelve  men  arrived,  mak- 
ing their  force  forty-two  to  his  eight. 
As  they  were  preparing  to  attack, 
Brown  and  his  seven  compauiona 
suddenly  issued  from  the  wood,  in 
order  of  battle,  when  the  valorous 
posse  turned  and  fled.'  Not  a  shot 
was  fired,  aa  they,  putting  spurs  to 
their  horses,  galloped  headlong  across 
the  prairie,  and  were  soon  lost  to  the 
view.  Only  fijur  men  stood  their 
ground,  and  these  were  made  pris- 
oners forthwith.  Brown  ordered 
them  to  dismount,  and  give  their 
horses  to  hia  negroes.  This  command 
occasioned — not'  to  say  provoked— 
profane  language  on  their  part ; 
whereupon  he  commanded  silence, 
saying  he  would  permit  no  blas- 
phemy in  his  presence.  At  this,  they 
only  swore  the  louder  and  the  harder, 
"  Kneel  1"  exclaimed  the  stern  Puri- 
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tan,  suddenly  presenting  his  pistol. 
There  was  no  alternative  hut  a 
deadly  one,  and  they  all  knelt. 
"  Kow,  pray  I"  It  was  probably  their 
first  attempt  in  that  line  for  many 
years,  and  their  success  could  hardly 
have  heen  brilliant ;  but  he  kept 
them  at  it  until  they  had  at  least 
manifested  an  obedient  and  docile 
spirit.  They  never  swore  again  in 
his  presence,  though  he  held  them 
prisoners  for  five  days,  compelling 
them,  each  and  all,  to  pray  night  and 
morning.  These  four  were  from 
Atchison ;  and,  being  finally  liberat- 
ed, returned  to  that  still  pro-Slavery 
city,  ■where  one  of  them  was  green 
enough  to  tell  the  story  of  their  cap- 
ture, and  their  discipline  under  old 
John  Brown.  The  laugh  was  so 
general  and  eo  hearty  that  they  soon 
left,  never  to  return. 

Br6wn  was  joined,  soon  after  this 
"  Battle  of  the  Spurs,"  by  Kagi,  with 
forty  mounted  men  from  Topeka,  of 
whom  seventeen  escorted  him  safely 
to  Nebraska  City.  He  there  crossed 
the  Mississippi  into  Iowa,  and  travel- 
ed slowly  through  that  State,  Illi- 
nois, and  Michigan,  to  Detroit,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  March, 
crossing  immediately  into  Canada, 
where  his  twelve  blacks — one  of  them 
born  since  he  left  Missouri — were 
legally,  as  well  as  practically,  free. 
All  of  them  were  industrious,  pros- 
perous, and  happy,  when  last  heard 
from,  many  months  thereafter. 

A  secret  convention,  called  by 
Brown,  and  attended  only  by  such 
whites  and  blacks  as  he  believed  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  his  views, 
had  assembled  in  a  negro  church  at 
Chatham,  Canada  "West,  May 
1858;  at  which  Convention  a  "Pro- 
visional Constitution  and  Ordinances 


for  the  People  of  the  United  States'" 
had  been  adopted.  It  was,  of  course, 
drafted  by  Brown,  and  was  essen- 
tially an  embodiment  of  liis  political 
views.  The  nature  of  this  Constitu- 
tion is  sufEeiently  exhibited  in  the- 
following  extracts : 

"Pbbamblb. — Whereas,  Slavery,  through- 
out its  entire  esiatence  in  the  United  States, 
ia  none  other  than  the  most  barharons,  un- 
provoked, and  niyustifiable  war  of  one  jror- 
tion  of  its  citizens  agtunst  another  portion, 
the  only  conditions  of  which  are  perpetual 
imprisonment  and  hopeless  servitude,  or  ab- 
solute estermination,  in  utter  disregard  and 
violation  of  those  eternal  and  self-evident 
truths  set  forth  in  onr  Declaration  of  Inde- 


Therefore,  We,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  oppressed  people,  who,  by  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are 
declared  to  have  no  rights  which  the  white 
men  is  bonnd  to  respect^  together  with  all 
the  other  people  degraded  by  the  laws 
thereof,  do,  for  the  time  being,  ordain  and 
establish  for  onraelves  the  following  Provis- 
ional Constitution  and  ordinances,  the  better 
to  protect  onr  people,  property,  lives,  and 
liberties,  and  to  govern  our  actions. 

"  Abticlb  I.  Qual^cations  o/Memher- 
iMp. — All  persona  of  mature  age,  whether 
proscribed,  oppressed,  and  enslaved  citizens, 
or  of  proscribed  and  oppressed  races  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  agree  to  sustain 
and  enforce  the  Provisional  Constitution 
and  ordinances  of  oi^anizution,  together 
with  all  minor  children  of  sucli  persons, 
shall  be  held  to  be  folly  entitled  to  protec- 
tion under  the  same." 

"  Art.  XXVIII.  FropeTty.—An  captured 
or  confiscated  property,  and  all  propwtj 
the  product  of  the  labor  of  those  belonging 
to  this  organization,  and  of  their  families, 
shall  be  held  as  the  property  of  the  whole 
equally,  without  distinction,  and  may  he 
used  for  the  common  benefit,  or  disposed  of 
for  thesame  object.  And  any  person,  ofiicer 
or  otherwise,  who  shall  improperly  retain, 
secrete,  use,  or  needlessly  destroy,  sncn 
property,  or  any  property  found,  cBptured, 
or  confiscated,  belonging  to  the  enemy,  or 
shall  willfully  neglect  to  render  a  full  and 
fair  statement  of  such  property  by  him  so 
talien  or  held,  shall  be  ^ilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  pun- 
ished accordingly, 

"Art.  XXIS.  Safety  or  Intelligenee 
Fumd. — All  money,  plate,  watches,  or  jewel- 
ry, captured  by  honorable  warfare,  found, 
taken,  or  couflsoated,  belongidg  to  the 
enemy,  shall  be  held  sacred,  to  constitute  a 
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liberal  safety  or  intelligence  fand;  and  any 
person  who  shall  improperly  retain,  dispose 
o^  hide,  use,  or  destroy,  such  money  or 
other  articles  ahoTe  named,  contrary  to  the 

S revisions  and  spirit  of  this  article,  shall  he 
eemed  guilty  of  theft,  and,  on  conrietion 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  accordingly.  The 
Treasurer  shall  fiirnish  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  ali  times  with  a  full  statement  of 
the  condition  of  such  fund,  and  its  nature." 

"Aet.  SXXIII.  rotu3iteera.—A]l  per- 
sons who  may  come  forward,  and  shall  vol- 
mitarily  deliver  up  slaves,  and  have  their 
names  registered  on  the  Iwoka  of  this  organ- 
ization, diall,  60  long  as  they  continue  at 
peace,  be  entided  to  the  fullest  protection 
in  person  and  property,  though  not  con- 
nected with  this  organization,  and  shall  be 
treated  as  friends,  and  not  merely  as  persons 
neutral. 

"Art.  SXXrV.  Neutrals. — Thepersons 
and  property  of  all  n on- slaveholders  who 
shall  remain  absolutely  neutral  shall  bo  re- 
spected so  far  as  circnmstances  can  allow  of 
it,  hut  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
active  protection. 

"  Art.  XXXV.  No IfeedleMWmte.—The 
needless  waste  or  destruction  of  any  useful 
property  or  article  by  fire,  throwing  open  of 
fences,  fields,  buildings,  or  needless  killing 
of  animals,  or  injury  of  either,  shall  not  be 
tolerated  at  any  time  or  place,  but  shall  he 
promptly  and  peremptorily  punished. 

"Art.  XXXVI.  Proferty  Ccnfaeated.— 
The  entire  personal  and  real  property  of  all 
persons  known  to  he  acting,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  or  for  the  enemy,  or 
found  in  arms  with  them,  or  found  willfully 
holding  slaves,  shall  he  confiscated  and 
taken  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  in  either  Free  or  Slave  States," 

"  Art.  XL  VI.  T/me  Articles  not  for  the 
OnertkroiB  of  Government. — The  foregoing 
articles  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  in  any 
way  t  urage   the   overthrow   of  any 

St  t    C       mment,  or  of  the  Genera!  Gov- 

nm  t  f  the  United  States,  and  look  to 
n  d  It  of  the  Union,  but  simply  to 
am  nd  tad  repeal ;  and  our  flag  shall  be 
th  th  t  our  fathers  fought  under 

th    E      It    n." 

Under  thia  Constitution,  the  offices 
of  President  and  Commander-in- 
Ohief  were  to  be  separate,  and  in  all 
cases  to  be  held  hy  different  peraona. 
John  Brown  was  chosen  Oommander- 
in-Ohief;  J.  H.  Kagi,  Secretary  of 
War ;  Owen  Brown  (son  of  John), 
Treasurer ;  Kichard  Eealf,  Secre^ry 
of  State. 


Brown  returned  to  the  States  soon 
after  Iiis  triumphal  entry  into  Canada 
as  a  liberator,  and  was  at  Cleveland 
from  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  March. 
He  entered  his  name  on  the  hotel- 
boot,  as  "  John  Brown,  of  Kansas," 
advertised  two  horses  for  eale  at  auc- 
tion ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
etood  in  front  of  the  auctioneer's 
stand,  notifying  all  bidders  that  the 
title  might  be  considered  defective, 
since  he  had  taken  the  horses  with 
the  slaves  whom  he  liberated  in 
"Western  Missouri,  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  his  suecesa  that  the  slaves 
should  have  horseB,  and  that  the 
masters  should  not.  "  But,"  he 
added,  when  telling  the  story  after- 
ward, "  they  brought  a  very  excellent 
price." 

Early  in  April  following,  he  was  in 
Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  sick  of  the 
ague.  He  visited  his  family  in 
Essex  County,  New  York,  toward 
the  end  of  that  month.  In  May,  he 
was  in  New  York  City,  Rochester, 
and  Boston,  where  he  learned  to 
manufacture  crackers.  On  the  3d 
of  June,  he  was  at  Collinsville,  Conn., 
where  he  closed  a  contract  for  a 
thousand  pikes,  that  he  had  ordered 
some  time  before. 

He  was  soon  afterward  again  in 
Northern  Ohio,  and  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  proceeding  by  Pitta- 
hurg  and  Bedford  to  Chambeisburg, 
where  he  remained  several  days.  He 
was  in  HagerBtown,Md.,  on  the  30th, 
where  he  registered  his  name  as 
"  Smith,  and  two  sons,  from  Western 
Kew  York."  He  told  his  landlord 
that  they  had  been  farming  in  West- 
ern New  York,  but  had  been  discou- 
raged by  losing  two  or  three  years' 
crops  by  frost,  and  they  were  now 
looking  for  a  milder  climate,  in  a  lo- 
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cation  adapted  to  wool-growing,  etc. 
After  looking  about  Harper's  Ferry 
for  several  days,  they  found,  five  or 
six  mUes  irom  that  village,  a  large 
farm,  with  three  anoccupied  houses, 
the  owner,  Dr.  Bootli  Kennedy,  hav- 
ing died  the  last  Spring,  These 
houses  they  rented  for  a  trifle  until 
the  next  March,  paying  the  rent  in 
advance,  purchasing  for  cash  a  lot  of 
hogs  from  the  family,  and  agreeing 
to  take  care  of  the  stock  on  the  farm 
until  it  could  be  sold,  which  they 
faithfully  did.  Atler  they  had  hved 
there  a  few  weeks,  attracting  no  ob- 
servation, others  joined  them  from 
time  to  time,  including  two  of 
Brown's  young  daughters ;  and  one 
would  go  and  another  eome,  without 
exciting  any  particular  remark. 
They  paid  cash  for  everything,  were 
sociable  and  friendly  with  their  neigh- 
bors, and  seemed  to  pass  their  time 
mainly  hunting  in  ^e  mountains ; 
though  it  was  afterward  remembered 
that  they  never  brought  home  any 
game.  On  one  occasion,  a  neighbor 
remarked  to  the  elder  Mr.  Smith 
(aa  old  Brown  was  called),  that  he 
had  observed  twigs  and  branches 
bent  down  in  a  peculiar  manner ; 
which  Smith  explained  by  stating 
that  it  was  the  habit  of  Indians,  in 
traveling  through  a  strange  country, 
to  mark  their  path  thus,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  find  their  way  back.  lie  had 
no  doubt,  he  said,  that  Indians  passed 
over  these  mountains,  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants. 

Meantime,  the  greater  number  of 
the  men  kept  out  of  sight  during  the 
day,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention, 
while   their    arms,    munitions,   etc., 

'A  certain  "Col."  Hugh  Forbes,  an  English 
adventurer,  and  general  dabbler  in  dyil  discord, 
who  had  heen   with  Brown  in  Iowa,  if  not  in 


were  being  gradually  brought  from 
Chambersburg,  in  well-secured  boxes. 
No  meal  was  eaten  on  the  farm, 
while  old  Brown  was  there,  until  a 
blessing  had  been  asked  upon  it ;  and 
his  Bible  was  in  daily  requisition. 

The  night  of  the  24th  of  October 
was  originally  fixed  upon  by  Brown 
for  the  first  blow  against  Slavery  in 
Virginia,  by  the  capture  of  the  Fede- 
ral Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry ;  and 
his  biographer,  Redpath,  alleges  that 
many  were  on  their  way  to  be  with 
him  on  that  occasion,  when  they  were 
paralyzed  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
blow  had  already  been  struck,  and 
had  failed.  The  reason  given  for 
this,  hy  one"  who  was  in  his  confi- 
dence, is,  that  Brown,  who  had  been 
absent  on  a  secret  journey  to  the 
l^orth,  suspected  that  one  of  his  party 
was  a  traitor,  and  that  he  must  strike 
prematurely,  or  not  at  all.  But  the 
women  who  had  been  with  them  at 
the  Kennedy  farm — the  wives  or 
daughters  of  one  or  another  of  the 
party — had  already  been  quietly  sent 
away ;  and  the  singular  complexion 
of  their  household  had  undoubtedly 
begun  to  excite  curiosity,  if  not 
alarm,  among  their  neighbors.  On 
Saturday,  the  15th,  a  council  was 
held,  and  a  plan  of  ©perations  dis- 
cussed. On  Sunday  evening,  another 
council  was  held,  and  the  programme 
of  the  chief  unanimously  approved. 
He  closed  it  ^uth  these  words : 

"And  now,  gentleman  let  me  press  this 
one  thing  on  ^our  ininda  lou  all  tnow 
how  dear  life  is  to  you  and  how  dear  your 
lives  are  to  yonr  friends ,  and,  in  remember- 
ing that,  consider  that  the  lives  of  others 
are  as  dear  to  them  as  jonrs  are  to  you. 
Do  not,  therefore,  take  the  life  of  any  one  if 
yon  can  possibly  avoid  it ;  but,  if  it  is  neces- 

KansKs,  afterward  figured  aa  a  revealer  of  hia 
seoretB,  or  what  were  alleged  to  be  such.  He  had 
been  disappointed  in  his  pecuniary  eapectationa. 
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Ha.eper'8  Ferry  was  then  a  village 
of  some  five  thousand  inhabitants, 
lying  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  and  on  either  aide  of  its 
principal  trihutarj,  the  Shenandoah, 
which  here  enters  it  from  the  South, 
Its  site  is  a  mere  nest  or  cup  among 
high,  Bteep  mountains;  the  passage 
of  the  united  rivers  through  the  Blue 
Eidge  at  this  point  having  been  pro- 
nounced by  Jefferson  a  spectacle 
which  one  might  well  cross  the  At- 
lantic to  witness  and  enjoy.  Here 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
crosses  the  Potomac ;  and  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah  is  traversed, 
for  a  considerable  distance  hence,  by 
the  "Winchester  and  Harper's  Feny 
Eailroad.  "Washington  is  fifty-seven 
mil^  distant  by  turnpike ;  Baltimore 
eighty  miles  by  railroad.  Modest  as 
the  village  then  was,  space  had  been 
with  difficulty  found  for  its  habitar 
tions,  some  of  which  were  perched 
upon  ground  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  streams.  One  of 
its  very  few  streets  was  entirely 
pied  by  the  work-shops  and  offices 
of  the  National  Armory,  and  had 
an  iron  railing  across  its  entrance. 
In  the  old  Arsenal  building,  there 
were  usually  stored  from  100,000  to 
200,000  stand  of  arms.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  had  doubtless  determined 
the  point  at  which  the  first  blow  of 
the  liberators  was  to  be  struck. 

The  forces  with  which  Brown  made 
his  attack  consisted  of  seventeen  white 
and  five  colored  men,  though  it  is  said 
that  others  who  escaped  assisted  out- 
side, by  cutting  the  telegraph  wires 
and  tearing  up  the  railroad  track. 
The  entrance  of  this  petty  army  into 
Harper's  Feny  on  Sunday  evening, 


October  17th,  seems  to  have  been  ef 
fected  without  creating  alarm-  They 
first  rapidly  extinguished  the  lights 
of  the  town  ;  then  took  possession  of 
the  Armory  buildings,  which  were 
only  guarded  by  three  watchmen, 
whom,  without  meeting  resistance  or 
exciting  alarm,  they  seized  and  locked 
up  in  the  guard-house.  It  is  probable 
that  they  were  aided,  or,  at  least, 
guided,  by  friendly  negroes  belong- 
ing in  the  village.  At  half-past  ten, 
the  watchman  at  the  Potomac  bridge 
was  seized  and  secured.  At  mid- 
night, his  successor,  arriving,  was 
hailed  by  Brown's  sentinels,  but  ran, 
one  shot  being  fired  at  him  from  the 
bridge.  He  gave  the  alarm,  but  still 
notlung  stirred.  At  a  quarter-past 
one,  the  western  train  arrived,  and 
its  conductor  found  the  bridge  guard- 
ed by  armed  men.  He  and  others 
attempted  to  walk  across,  but  were 
turned  back  by  presented  rifles.  One 
man,  a  negro,  was  shot  in  the  back, 
and  died  next  morning.  The  passen- 
gers took  refuge  in  the  hotel,  and  re- 
mained there  several  hours ;  the  con- 
ductor properly  refusing  to  pass  the 
train  over,  though  permitted,  at  three 
o'clock,  to  do  so. 

A  little  after  midnight,  the  house 
of  Col.  "Washington  was  visited  by 
six  of  Brown's  men  under  Capt.  Ste- 
vens, who  captured  the  Colonel, 
seized  his  arms,  horses,  etc.,  and  libe- 
rated hia  slaves.  On  their  return, 
Stevens  and  party  visited  the  house 
of  Mr.  Alatadtt  and  his  son,  whom 
they  captured,  and  freed  their  slaves. 
These,  with  each  male  citizen  as  he 
appeared  in  the  street,  were  confined 
in  the  Armory  until  they  numbered 
between  forty  and  fifty.  Brown  in- 
formed his  prisoners  that  they  could 
be  liberated  on  condition  of  writing 
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At  daylight,  the  train 
proceeded,  Brown  walking  over  the 
bridge  with  the  conductor."  When- 
ever any  one  asked  the  object  of  their 
captore,  the  uniform  answer  was,  "  To 
free  the  slaves ;"  and  when  one  of  the 
workmen,  seeing  an  armed  guard  at 
the  Arsenal  gate,  asked  by  what  au- 
thority they  had  taken  possession  of 
the  pubHc  property,  he  was  answered, 
"  By  the  authority  of  God  Almighty !" 
The  passenger  train  that  sped  east- 
ward from  Harper's  Ferry,  by  Brown's 
permission,  in  the  early  morning  of 
Monday,  October  17th,  left  that  place 
completely  in  the  military  possession 
of  the  insurrectionists.  They  held, 
without  dispute,  the  Arsenal,  with 
its  offices,  workshops,  and  grounds. 
Their  sentinels  stood  on  guard  at  the 
bridges  and  principal  comers,  and 
were  seen  walking  up  and  down  the 
streets.  Every  workman,  who  igno- 
rantly  approached  the  Armory,  as 
day  dawned,  was  seized  and  impri- 
soned, with  all  other  white  males 
who  seemed  capable  of  making  any 
trouble.  By  eight  o'clock,  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  had  been  swelled  to 
sixty-odd,  and  the  work  was  still  pro- 


But  it  was  no  longer  entirely  one- 
sided. The  white  Virginians,  who 
had  arms,  and  who  remained  unmo- 
lested in  their  houses,  prepared  to 
use  them.  Soon  after  daybreak,  as 
Brown's  guards  were  bringing  two 
citizens  to  a  halt,  they  were  fired  on 
by  a  man  named  Turner,  and,  direct- 
ly afterward,  by  a  grocer  named 
Boerly,  who  was  instantly  killed  by 
the  return  fire.     Several  Virgmians 

soon  obtained  possession  of  a  room  

overlooking  the  Armory  gates,  and  I  gents,  knd  captured  William  Thomp- 
fired  thence   at    the   sentinels   who  I  son,  a  neighbor  of  Brown  at  Elba, 
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one  of  whom  fell 
dead,  and  another — Brown's  son 
"Watson— was  mortally  wounded.  • 
StiU,  throughout  the  forenoon,  the 
liberators  remained  masters  of  the 
town.  There  were  shots  fired  from 
one  side  or  the  other  at  intervals,  but 
no  more  casualties  reported.  The 
prisoners  were  by  turns  permitted  to 
visit  their  families  under  guard,  to 
give  assurance  that  they  still  lived 
and  were  kindly  treated.  Had 
Brown  chosen  to  fly  to  the  m6un- 
tains  with  his  few  followers,  he  might 
still  have  done  so,  though  with  a 
much  slenderer  chance  of  impunity 
than  if  he  had,  according  to  his  ori- 
ginal plan,  decamped  at  midnight, 
th  such  arms  and  ammunition  as 
he  could  bear  away.  "Why  he  lin- 
gered, to  brave  inevitable  destruc- 
tion, is  not  certain ;  but  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed  that  he  had  private  as- 
surances that  the  negroes  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  would  rise  at  the 
first  tidings  of  his  movement,  and 
come  flocking  to  bis  standard ;  and 
he  chose  to  court  the  desperate 
chances  of  remaining  where  arms 
and  ammunition  for  all  could  abund- 
antly be  had.  True,  he  afterward 
said  that  he  had  arms  enough  alrea- 
dy, either  on  oraboufhis  premises; 
but,  if- so,  why  seize  Harper's  Ferry 
at  all ! 

At  all  events,  if  his  doom  was  al- 
ready sealed,  his  delay  at  least  has- 
tened it.  Half  an  hour  after  noon, 
a  militia  force,  one  hundred  strong, 
arrived  from  Charlestown,  the  county 
seat,  and  were  rapidly  disposed  so  as 
to  command  every  available  exit  from 
the  place.  In  taking  the  Shenandoah 
bridge,  they  killed  one  of  the  insur- 
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unwounded.  The  rifle-works  were 
next  attacked,  and  speedily  carried, 
being  defended  by  five  insurgents 
only.  These  attempted  to  cross  the 
river,  and  four  of  them  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  it, 
whence  they  fought  with  two  hun- 
dred Virginians,  who  'lined  either 
bank,  until  two  of  them  were  dead, 
and  a  third  mortally  wounded,  when 
the  fourth  surrendered,  Kagi, 
Brown's  Secretary  of  War,  was  one 
of  the  killed.  "William  II.  Leeman, 
one  of  Brown's  captains,  being  pur- 
sued by  scores,  plunged  into  the 
river,  a  Virginian  wading  after  him. 
Leeman  turned  round,  threw  up  his 
empty  hands,  and  cried,  "  Don't 
shoot !"  The  Virginian  fired  his  pis- 
tol directly  in  the  youth's  face — he 
was  but  twenty-two— and  shattered 
his  head  into  fragments. 

By  this  time,  all  the  houses  around 
the  Armory  buildings  were  held  by 
the  Virginians.  Capt.  Turner,  who 
had  fired  the  first  shot  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  killed  by  the  sentinel  at  the 
■  Arsenal  gate,  as  he  was  raising  his 
rifle  to  fire.  Here  Dangerfleld  New- 
by,  a  Virginia  slave,  and  Jim,  one  of 
Col.  Washington's  negroes,  with  a  free 
negro,  who  had  lived  on  Washing- 
ton's estate,  were  shot  dead;  and 
Oliver  Brown,  another  of  the  old 
man's  sons,  being  bit  by  a  ball,  came 
inside  of  the  gate,  as  hia  brother 
Watson  had  done,  lay  quietly  down 
without  a  word,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments was  dead.  Mr.  Beckham, 
mayor  of  the  town,  who  came  within 
range  of  the  insurgents'  rifles  as  they 
were  exchanging  volleys  with  the 
Virginians,  was  likewise  killed. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kitzmil- 
ler,  one  of  Brown's  prisoners,  Aaron 
D.  Stevens,  one  of  his  most  trusted 


foUowera  from  Kansas,  was  sent  out 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  call  a  parley, 
but  was  instantly  shot  down  by  the 
Virginians,  receiying  six  balls  in  his 
person.  Thompson,  their  prisoner, 
was  attacked  by  scores  of  them  in 
the  parlor  where  he  was  confined, 
but  saved  for  the  moment  by  a  young 
lady  throwing  herself  between  him 
and  their  presented  rifles,  because,  as 
she  afterward  explained,  she  "did 
not  want  the  carpet  spoiled."  He 
was  dragged  out  to  the  bridge,  there 
shot  in  cold  blood,  and  his  body  rid- 
dled with  balls  at  the  base  of  the 
pier,  whither  he  had  fallen  forty  feet 
from  the  bridge. 

By  this  time,  more  militia  had  ar- 
rived from  every  quarter,  and  a  party 
from  Martinaburgh,  led  by  a  railroad 
conductor,  attacked  the  Armory 
buildings  in  the  rear,  while  a  detach- 
ment of  the  same  force  assailed  them 
in  front.  Brown,  seeing  that  his 
enemies  were  in  overwhelming  force, 
retreated  to  the  engine-house,  where 
he  repulsed  his  assailants,  who  lost 
two  killed  and  six  wounded. 

Still,  militia  continued  to  pour  in; 
the  telegraph  and  railroad  having 
been  completely  repaired,  so  that  the 
Government  at  Washington,  Gov. 
Wise  at  Richmond,  and  the  authori- 
ties at  Baltimore,  were  in  immediate 
communication  with  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  hurrying  forward  troops  from  all 
quarters  to  overwhelm  the  remaining 
handful  of  insurgents,  whom  terror 
and  rumor  had  multiplied  to  twenty 
times  their  actual  number.  At  five, 
P.  M.,  Capt.  Simms  arrived,  with 
militia  from  Marjdand,  and  complet- 
ed the  investment  of  the  Armory 
buildings,  whence  eighteen  prisoners 
had  already  been  liberated  upon  the 
retreat  of  Brown  to  the  engine-house. 
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CoL  Baylor  commanded  in  chief. 
The  firing  ceased  at  nightfall.  Brown 
offered  to  liberate  his  prisoners,  upon 
condition  that  his  men  should  he 
permitted  to  cross  the  bridge  in  safe- 
ty, which  was  refused.  Night  found 
Brown's  forces  reduced  to  three  un- 
wounded  whites  beside  himself,  with 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  negroes  from 
the  vicinity.  Eight  of  the  insurgents 
were  already  dead ;  another  lay 
dying  beside  the  survivors ;  two 
were  captives  mortally  wounded,  and 
one  other  unhurt.  Around  the  few 
survivors  were  fifteen  hundred  arm- 
ed, infuriated  foes.  Ilalf  a  dozen  of 
the  partj',  who  had  been  sent  out  at 
early  morning  by  Brown  to  capture 
slaveholders,  and  liberate  slav^,  were 
absent,  and  unable,  even  if  willing, 
to  rejoin  their  cliief.  They  fled  dur- 
ing the  night  to  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  but  most  of  them  were  ul- 
timately captured.  During  that 
night,  Col.  Lee,  with  ninety  United 
States  marines  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  arrived,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Armory  guard,  very  close  to 
the  engine-house. 

Brown,  of  course,  remained  awake 
and  alert  through  the  night,  discom- 
fited and  beyond  earthly  hope,  but 
perfectly  cool  and  calm.  Said  Gov. 
"Wise,  in  a  speech  at  Kiehmond  soon 
after: 

"  Col.  Washington  said  that  Brown  was 
the  coolest  man  he  ever  saw  in  defjiog  death 
and  danger.  With  one  son  dead  by  his  side, 
and  another  shot  through,  he  felt  the  pulse 
of  his  dying  son  with  one  hand,  held  his  rifle 
with  the  other,  and  commanded  his  men 
with  the  utmost  composure,  enconraging 
them  to  he  firm,  and  to  sell  their  lives  aa 
dearly  as  possible." 

Conversing  with  Col.  "Washington 
during  that  solemn  night,  he  said  he 
had  not  pressed  his  sons  to  join  him 
in  this  expedition,  but  did  not  regret 


their  loss — tliey  had  died  in  a  good 
cause. 

At  seven  in  the  morning,  after  a 
parley  which  resulted  in  nothing,  the 
marines  advanced  to  the  assault, 
broke  in  the  door  of  the  engine- 
house  by  using  a  ladder  as  a  batter- 
ing-ram, and  rushed  into  the  build- 
ing. One  of  the  defenders  was  shot 
and  two  marines  wounded ;  but  the 
odds  were  too  great;  in  an  instant, 
all  resistance  was  over.  Brown  was 
struck  in  the  face  with  a  saber  and 
knocked  down,  after  which  the  blow 
was  several  times  repeated,  while  a 
soldier  ran  a  bayonet  twice  into  the 
old  man's  body.  All  the  insurgents, 
it  was  said,  would  have  been  killed 
on  the  spot,  had  the  Virginians  been 
able  to  distinguish  them  with  cer- 
tainty from  their  prisoners. 

Of  course,  all  Virginia,  including 
her  Governor,  rushed  to  Harper's 
Ferry  upon  learning  that  all  was 
over,  and  the  insurrection  completely 
suppressed.  The  bleeding  survivors 
were  subjected  to  an  alternation  of 
queries  and  execrations,  which  they 
met  bravely,  as  they  had  confronted 
the  bullets  of  their  numerous  and 
ever-increasing  foes.  They  answered 
frankly,  save  where  their  replies 
might  possibly  compromise  persons 
still  at  liberty;  and  none  of  them 
sought  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
had  struck  for  Universal  Freedom  at 
aU  hazards.  The  bearing  of  Brown 
was  especially  praised  by  his  ene- 
mies (many  of  whom  have  since  won 
notoriety  in  the  ranks  of  the  Re- 
bellion), as  remarkably  simple  and 
noble.  Among  others,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  hastened  to 
visit  and  catechise  Brown,  in  the 
hope  of  making  political  capital  out 
of  his  confessions,  and  was  answered 
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frankly  and  Mly.     On  bis  return  to 
Ohio,  he  said : 

"It  is  in  vain  to  underrate  either  the  man 
or  the  conspiracy.  Oapt,  John  Brown  is  as 
brave  and  resolute  a  man  as  ever  headed  an 
insurrection ;  and,  in  a  good  cause,  and  with 
a  sufficient  force,  wonld  have  been  aconsum- 
mate  partisan  commander.  He  has  coolness, 
daiing,  persistency,  the  stoic  faith  and  pa- 
tience, and  a  firmness  of  will  and  purpose 
nnconquerahle.  He  is  the  farthest  possible 
remove  from  the  ordinary  ruffian,  fanatic,  or 
madman.  Certainly,  it  was  one  of  the  best 
planned  and  best  executed  conspiracies  that 

On  "Wednesday  evening,  October 
19th,  after  thirty  hours  of  this  disci- 
pline, the  four  surviving  prisoners 
were  conveyed  to  the  jail  at  Charles- 
town  under  an  escort  of  marines. 
Brown  and  Stevens,  badly  wounded, 
were  taken  in  a  wagon ;  Green  and 
Coppoc,  unhurt,  walked  between  files 
of  soldiers,  followed  by  hundreds, 
who  at  first  cried,  "  Lj-ncb  them  1" 
but  were  very  properly  shamed  into 
silence  by  Gov,  Wise. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  linger  here 
over  the  legal  proceedings  in  this 
case ;  nor  do  the  complaints,  so  ireely 
made  at  the  time,  of  indecent  haste 
and  unfair  dealing,  on  the  part  of  the 
Virginia  authorities,  seem  fully  justi- 
fied. That  the  conviction  and  death 
of  Brown  and  his  associates  were  pre- 
determined, is  quite  probable;  but 
the  facts  and  the  nature  of  the  case 
were  notorious,  beyond  dispute ;  and 
Virginia  had  but  this  alternative — 
to  hang  John  Brown,  or  to  abol- 
ish Slavery.  She  did  not  choose 
to  abolish  Slavery ;  and  she  had  no 
remaining  choice  but  to  hang  John 
Brown.  And  as  to  trying  him  an.d 
Stevens  while  still  weak  and  suffer- 
ing severely  from  their  wounds — nei- 
ther able  at  times  to  stand  up — it 
must  be  considered  that  the  whole 
State  had  been  terror-stricken  by  the 


first  news  of  their  attempt,  and  that 
fears  of  insurrection  and  of  an  armed 
rescue  were  still  widely  prevalent. 
That  the  lawyers  of  the  vicinage  who 
were  assigned  to  the  defense  of  the 
prisoners  did  their  duty  timidly  and 
feebly,  is  certain;  but  they  shared,  . 
of  course,  not  only  the  prejudices  but , 
the  terrors  of  their  neighbors,  and 
knew  that  the  case,  at  any  rate,  was 
hopeless. 

Brown's  conduct  throughout  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  his  bitter- 
est enemies.  When  his  papers  were 
brought  into  court  to  be  identified, 
he  said :  "  I  wiU  identify  any  of  my 
handwriting,  and  save  all  trouble.  I 
am  ready  to  face  the  music."  "When 
a  defense  of  insanity  was  suggested 
rather  than  interposed,  he  repelled  it 
with  indignation.  When,  after  his 
conviction,  be  was  suddenly  brought 
into  court,  on  the  Ist  of  November, 
to  listen  to  the  judgment,  and  directed 
to  stand  up,  and  say  why  sentence 
should  not  be  passed  upon  him, 
though  taken  by  surprise  and  some- 
what confused,  he  spoke  gently  and 
tenderly  as  follows : 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  deny  every  thing  but 
what  I  have  all  along  admitte<l— the  design 
on  my  part  to  free  the  slaves.  I  intended 
certainly  to  have  made  a  clean  thing  of  that 
matter,  as  I  dil  last  winter,  when  I  went 
into  Missouri,  and  there  took  slaves  without 
tie  snapping  of  a  gun  on  either  side,  moved 
tliem  through  the  country,  and  finally  left 
them  in  Canada.  I  designed  to  have  done 
the  same  thing  again,  on  a  larger  scale. 
That  was  all  I  intended.  I  never  did  intend 
murder,  or  treason,  or  the  destruction  of 
property,  or  to  excite  or  incite  slaves  to 
rebellion,  or  to  make  insurrection 

"I  have  another  objection;  and  that  is, 
it  is  unjust  that  I  should  suffer  such  a 
penalty.  Had  I  interfered  in  the  manner 
which  I  admit  has  been  fairly  proved — (for 
I  admire  the  truthfulness  and  candor  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
testified  in  this  ease)— had  I  so  interfered  in 
behalf  of  the  I'ich,  the  powerful,  the  intelM- 
gcnt,  the  so-called  great,  or  iu  behalf  of  any 
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of  their  friends,  either  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  wife,  or  children,  or  any  of 
that  olaaa,  and  suffered  and  sacrificed  what  I 
have  in  this  iaterference,  it  would  have 
been  all  rights  and  every  man  in  this  Court 
would  have  deemed  it  an  act  wortij  of  re- 
ward rather  than  punishment. 

"This  Court  acknowledges,  ^s  I  suppose, 
the  validity  of  the  Law  of  God.  I  see  a 
book  kissed  here  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 
IJible,  or,  at  least,  the  New  Testament. 
Tliat teaches  me  that  ail  things  'whatsoever 
I  would  that  men  should  do  unto  me,  I 
should  do  even  so  to  them.'  It  teaches  me, 
further,  to  'remember  those  that  are  in 
bonds  as  bound  with  them.'  I  endeavored 
to  act  upon  that  inatroelion.  I  say,  I  am 
yet  too  young  to  understand  that  God  is 
any  respecter  of  persons.  I  believe  that  to 
liave  interfered  as  I  have  done,  as  I  have 
always  freely  admitted  I  have  done,  in 
behalf  of  Hia  despised  poor,  was  not  wrong, 
but  right.  Now,  if  it  is  deemed  necessary 
that  I  should  forfeit  my  life  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  ends  of  justice,  and  mingle  my 
blood  farther  with  tlie  blood  of  my  children, 
and  with  the  blood  of  millions  in  this  slave 
country  whose  rights  are  disregarded  by 
wicked,  cruel,  and  unjust  enactments — I 
submit:  so  let  it  be  done. 

"  Let  me  say  one  word  further ; 

"I  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment 1  have  received  on  my  trial.  Consid- 
ering all  the  circumstances,  it  has  been 
more  generous  than  I  espeoted.  But  I  feel 
no  conscionsness  of  guilt.  I  have  stated 
from  the  first  what  was  my  intention  and 
what  was  not.  I  never  had  any  design 
against  the  life  of  any  person,  nor  any  dis- 
position to  commit  treason,  or  excite  slaves 
to  rebel,  or  make  any  general  insnrrection. 
I  never  encouraged  any  man  to  do  so,  but 
always  discouraged  any  idea  of  that  kind. 

"Let  me  say,  also,  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  statements  made  by  some  of  those  con- 
nected with  me.  I  hear  it  has  been  stated 
i>y  some  of  them  that  I  have  induced  them 
to  join  me.  But  the  contrary  is  true.  I  do 
not  say  this  to  injure  them,  but  as  regretting 
their  weakness.  There  is  not  one  of  thetn 
hut  joined  me  of  his  own  accord,  and  the 
greater  part  at  their  own  expense.  A  num- 
ber of  them  I  never  saw,  and  never  had  a 
word  of  conversation  with,  till  the  day  they 
came  to  me,  and  that  was  for  the  purpose  I 
have  stated. 

"Now  I  have  done." 


Among  the  many  letters 
to  him  wliilo  in  prison  was  one  from 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  who  sought,  but 
did  not  obtain,  from  the  Virginia  au- 


thorities, permission  to  visit  him  in 
his  prison.  Her  letter  to  Brown  was 
answered  as  follows : 

"Mrs.  L.  Mahia  Child r 

"My  dear  Friend  (such  jon  prove  to  be, 
though  a  stranger) :— Your  most  kind  letter 
has  reached  me,  with  the  kind  ofi'er  to  come 
here  and  take  care  of  me.  Allow  me  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  your  great  sympathy, 
and  at  the  same  to  propose  to  you  a  differ- 
ent course,  together  with  my  reasons  for 
wishing  it.  I  should  certainly  be  greatly 
pleased  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
one  so  gifted  and  so  kind;  but  I  cannot 
avoid  seeing  some  objections  to  it,  under 
present  circumstances.  First,  I  am  in 
charge  of  a  most  humane  gentleman,  wlio, 
with  hia  family,  have  rendered  me  every 
possible  attention  I  have  desired,  or  that 
conld  be  of  the  least  advantage ;  and  I  am 
so  far  recovered  from  my  wounds  as  no 
longer  to  require  nursing.  Then,  again,  it 
would  subject  you  to  great  personal  incon- 
venience and  heavy  expense,  without  doing 
me  any  good. 

"  Allow  me  to  name  to  you  another  chan- 
nel throngh  which  you  may  reach  me  with 
year  sympathies  much  more  efiectnally.  I 
have  at  home  a  wife  and  three  young  daugh- 
ters— the  youngest  but  little  over  five  years 
old,  the  oldest  nearly  sixteen.  I  have  also 
two  daughters-in-law,  whose  husbands  have 
both  fallen  near  me  here.  There  is  also 
another  widow,  Mrs,  Tliompson,  whose 
husband  fell  here.  Whether  she  is  a  mother 
or  not,  I  cannot  say.  All  these,  my  wife  in- 
cluded, live  at  North  Elba,  Essex  County, 
New  York.  I  have  a  middle-aged  son,  who 
has  been,  in  some  degree,  a  cripple  from 
his  childhood,  who  would  have  as  much  as 
he  could  well  do  to  earn  a  living.  He  was 
a  most  dreadful  sufferer  in  Kansas,  and  lost 
all  he  had  laid  up.  He  has  not  enough  to 
c'othe  himself  for  the  winter  comfortably 
I  have  no  living  son,  or  son-in-law,  who  did 
not  suffer  terribly  in  Kansas. 

"Now,  dear,  friend,  would  you  not  as 
soon  contribute  fifty  cents  now,  and  a  like 
sum  yearly,  for  the  relief  of  those  very  poor 
and  deeply  afflicted  persons,  to  enable  them 
to  supply  themselves  and  their  children  with 
bread  and  very  plain  clothing,  and  to  enable 
the  children  to  receive  a  common  English 
education?  Will  you  also  devote  your  ener- 
gies to  induce  others  to  join  in  giving  a  like 
amount,  or  any  other  amonnt,  to  constitute 
a  little  fund  for  the  purpose  named  1 

"I  cannot  see  how  your  coming  here 
can  do  me  the  least  good,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  you  can  do  me  immense  good  where 
you  are.  I  am  quite  cheerful  under  all  my 
afflicting  circumstances  and  prospects;  hav- 
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ing,  as  I  Irambly  trust,  '  the  pea^:e  of  God, 
which  paaseth  all  iinderstanding,'  to  rale  in 
my  heart.  Yon  may  make  such  use  of  thia 
as  you  see  lit,  God  Alpighty  bless  and  re- 
ward you  a  thousand  foldl 

"Yours,  in  sincerity  and  truth, 

"  John  Beowh." 

His  letter  to  his  family,  ■written  a 
week  after  his  sentence  to  death,  is 
as  follows : 

"  Oharlestows,  Jeffeeson  Co.,  Va., 
■'8th  Nov.,  1859. 

"Dear  Wife  and  Children — Every  one: 
I  will  begin  by  saying  that  I  have  in  some 
degree  recovered  from  my  wounds,  but  that 
I  am  quite  weak  in  my  back,  and  sore  about 
my  ffift  kidney.  My  appetite  has  been  quite 
good  for  moat  of  the  time  since  I  was  hurt. 
I  am  supplied  with  almost  every  thing  I 
could  desii'e  to  make  me  comfortable,  and 
the  little  I  do  lack  (some  articles  of  clothing, 
which  I  lost),  I  may  perhaps  soon  get  again. 
1  am,  besides,  quite  cheerful,  having  (as  I 
trust)  the  peace  of  God,  which  '  passeth  all 
nnderstandmg,'  to  'rale  in  my  heart,'  and 
the  testimony  (in  some  degree)  of  a  good 
conscience  that  I  have  not  lived  altogether 
in  vain  I  can  trust  God  with  both  the 
tune  and  the  manner  of  ipy  death,  believing, 
as  I  now  do,  that  for  me  at  this  time  to  seal 
iny  testimony  (for  God  and  humanity)  with 
my  blood,  will  do  vastly  more  towm^i  ad- 
vancing the  eanse  I  have  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  promote,  than  all  I  have  done  in  my 
life  before.  I  beg  of  you  all  meekly  and 
quietly  to  submit  to  this ;  not  feeling  your- 
selves in  the  least  degraded  on  that  account. 
Remember,  dear  wife  and  chCdren  all,  that 
Jesus  of  Kazareth  suffered  a  most  excruciat- 
ing death  on  the  cross  as  a  felon,  under  the 
most  a^ravating  circumstances.  Think, 
also,  of  the  prophets,  and  apostles,  and 
Christiana  of  former  days,  who  went  through 
greater  tribulations  than  you  or  I ;  and  (try 
to)  be  reconciled.  May  God  Almighty  com- 
fort all  your  hearts,  and  soon  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  your  eyes.  To  Him  be  endless 
praise.  Think,  too,  of  the  crushed  millions 
who  '  have  no  comforter.'  I  charge  you  all 
never  (in  your  trials)  to  forget  the  griefe  of 
'the  poor  that  cry,  and  of  those  that  have 
none  to  help  them.'  I  wrotemostearnestly 
to  my  dear  and  afflicted  wife  not  to  come  on, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate.  I  will  now  give 
hef  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  Pirst,  it 
would  use  up  all  the  scanty  means  she  has, 
or  is  at  all  Ukely  to  have,  to  make  herself 
and  children  comfortable  hereafter.  For  let 
me  tell  you  that  the  sympathy  that  is  now 
aroused  in  your  behalf  may  not  always  follow 
you.  There  is  but  little  more  of  the  ro- 
mantic about  helping  poor  widows  and  their 


children  than  there  is  about  trying  to  relieve 
poor  'niggers.'  Again,  the  little  comfort  it 
might  afford  us  to  meet  again  would  be 
dearly  bought  by  the  pains  of  a  final  separa- 
tion. We  must  part;and,  I  feel  assured,  for 
us  to  meet  under  such  dreadful  circumstan- 
ces would  only  add  to  our  distress.  If  she 
come  on  here,  she  must  be  only  a  gazing- 
stock  throughout  the  whole  journey,  to  be 
remarked  upon  in  every  look,  word,  and 
action,  and  by  all  sorts  of  creatures,  and  by 
all  sorts  of  papers  tliroughout  the  whole 
country.  A^ain,  it  is  my  most  decided 
Jadgment  that  in  quietly  and  submissively 
staying  at  home,  vastly  more  of  generous 
sympathy  will  reach  her,  without  such 
dreadful  sacriflce  of  feeling  as  she  must  put 
up  with  if  she  comes  on.  The  visits  of  one 
or  two  female  friends  that  have  come  on 
here  have  produced  great  excitement,  which 
is  very  annoying,  and  they  cannot  possibly 
do  me  any  good.  O  Mary,  do  not  oome ; 
but  patiently  wait  for  the  meeting  (of  those 
who  love  God  and  their  fellow-men)  where 
no  separation  must  follow.  'They  shall  go 
no  more  out  forever.'  I  greatly  long  to 
hear  from  some  one  of  you,  and  to  learn  arty 
thing  that  in  any  way  affects  your  welfere. 
I  sent  you  ten  dollars  the  other  day.  Did 
you  get  it?  I  have  also  endeavored  to  stir 
up  Christian  fnends  to  visit  and. write  to 
you  in  your  deep  affliction.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  them,  at  least,  will  heed  the 
call  Write  to  ine,  care  of  Oapt,  John  Avis, 
Oharlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va. 

"  'Finally,  my  beloved,  be  of  good  com- 
fort,' May  all  your  names  be  'written  in 
the  Lamb's  book  of  life ' — may  you  all  have 
the  purifying  and  sustaining  influence  of 
the  Christian  religion — is  the  earnest  prayer 
of  your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 
■'  John  Bbowk. 

"P.  S.  I  cannot  remember  a  night  so 
dark  as  to  have  hindered  the  coming  day, 
nor  a  storm  so  furious  or  dreadful  as  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  warm  sunshine  and  a 
cloudless  sky.  But,  beloved  ones,  do  re- 
member that  this  is  not  your  rest,  that  in 
this  world  you  have  no  ahiding-place  or 
continuing  city.  To  God  and  Hia  infinite 
mercy  I  dways  commend  you.        J,  B." 

"  Not.  9." 

During  the  forty-two  days  of  his 
confinement  at  Chariestown,  Erown 
received  several  visits  from  sympa- 
thizing Korthera  friends,  many  of 
whom  had  never  before  seen  him. 
Hie  wife,  overcoming  many  obstacles, 
was  finally  permitted  to  spend  a  few 
hours  in  his  eel],  and  to  take  suppei 
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with  him  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  No  Virginians,  bo  far  as  is 
known,  proffered  him  any  words  of 
kindness,  unless  it  .were  the  reverend 
clergy  of  the  neighborhood,  who  ten- 
dered him  the  solace  of  religion  after 
their  fasliion,  which  he  civilly,  but 
firmly,  declined.  He  could  not  re- 
cognize any  one  who  justified  or  pal- 
liated Slavery  as  a  minister  of  the 
God  hi  worshiped,  or  the  Saviour 
in  whom  he  trusted.  He  held  argu- 
ments on  several  occasions  with  pro- 
Slavery  clergymen,  but  recognized 
them  as  men  only,  and  not  as  invest- 
ed with  any  peculiar  sanctity.  To 
one  of  them,  who  sought  to  reconcile 
Slavery  with  Christianity,  he  said: 
"My  dear  Sir,  you  know  nothing 
about  Christianity ;  you  will  have  to 
learn  the  A  B  Cs  in  the  lesson  of 
Christianity,  as  I  find  you  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
I,  of  course,  respect  you  as  a  gentle 
man ;  but  it  is  as  a  Keath&n.  gentle- 
man." The  argument  here  closed 
The  following  characteristic  lett 
was  written  by  him,  while  under  sen 
tence  of  death,  to  a  relative  then  e 
siding  in  Windham,  Ohio : 

"  OuAKLDSTOWS,  JbFFERSOS  Oo.,  Vft.,  > 

Iflth  Nov.,  1859.  \ 
"Eev.  Luther  Hpmphkbt — My  Dear 
FrUnA:  YoTir  kind  letter  of  the  ISth  instant 
is  now  before  me.  So  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes  as  to  onr  mutual  kindred,  I  suppoBe  I 
am  the  first  since  the  landing  of  Peter  Brown 
from  the  Mayflower  that  has  either  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  to  tlii  gallons. 
Hut,  my  deAT  old  friend,  let  not  that  fact 
alone  grieve  yon.  Yon  cannot  have  forgot- 
ten how  and  where  our  grandfather  (Cap- 
tain John  Brown)  fell  in  17T6,  and  that  he. 
too,  might  have  perished  on  the  scaffold  had 
circnmstaneea  been  but  very  little  different. 
The  fact  that  a  man  dies  under  the  hand  of 
an  executioner  (or  otherwise)  has  but  little 
to  do  with  his  true  character,  as  I  suppose. 
John  Rt^ers  perished  at  the  stake,  a  great 
and  good  man,  as  I  suppose:  but  his  doing 
so  does  not  prove  that  any  other  man  who 
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has  died  in  the  same  way  was  good  or  other- 
wise. Whether  I  have  any  reason  to  '  be  of 
good  cheer'  (or  not)  in  view  of  my  end,  I  oan 
assure  you  that  I  feel  so ;  and  that  I  am  to- 
tally blinded  if  I  do  not  really  experience 
that  strengthening  and  consolation  yon  so 
fflithfolly  implore  in  my  behalf  The  God 
of  onr  Fathers  reward  yonr  fidelity  1  I  nei- 
ther feel  mortified,  degraded,  nor  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  my  imprisonment,  my  chaia  or 
my  near  prospect  of  i/«iWS.6j/A<Hj^ny.  I  feel 
assured  'that  not  one  hair  shall  fall  from 
my  head  without  the  will  of  my  heavenly 
Father.'  I  also  feel  that  I  have  long  been 
endeavoring  to  hold  eiacUy  '  such  a  fn»t  as 
God  haschosen.'  See  thepassage  in  Tsaiah 
which  you  have  quoted.  No  part  of  my  life 
has  been  more  happily  spent  than  that  I  have 
spent  here,  and  I  hnmbly  trust  that  no  part 
has  been  spent  to  better  i)urpose.  I  wonid 
not  say  this  boastingly ;  but '  thanks  be  unto 
God  who  giveth  us  the  victory,'  through  in- 
finite grace. 

"  I  should  be  60  years  old  were  I  to  live 
till  May  9,  18fi0.  I  have  enjoyed  much  of 
life  as  it  is,  and  have  been  remarkably  pros- 
perous, having  early  learned  to  regard  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  others  as  my  own. 
I  have  never,  since  I  can  remember,  required 
a  great  amount  of  sleep,  so  that  1  conclude 
that  I  have  already  enjoyed  full  an  average 
number  of  waking  hours  with  those  who 
h  th  '  tliree-score  years  and  ten.'  I 
1  n  t  as  yet  been  driven  to  the  nse  of 
gl  %  b  tcan  see  to  read  and  write  quite 
mf  bly.  But,  more  than  that,  I  have 
g  ally  enjoyed  remarkably  good  health. 
I  ght  g  on  to  recount  nniiumbered  and 
un  ted  blessings,  among  which  would  he 
me  y  severe  afflictions;  and  those  the 
m  n  d  d  blessings  of  all.  And  now, 
h  n  I  1  nk  how  easily  I  might  be  left  to 
r  1  II I  have  done  or  suffered  in  the  canse 
fF  d  m,  I  hardly  dare  wish  anothervoy- 
age,  even  if  I  had  the  opportunity.  It  isa 
longtime  since  we  met;  but  we  shall  now 
soon  come  together  in  our  '  Father's  honse,' 
I  trust.  'Let  us  hold  fast  that  we  already 
have,'  remembering  '  we  shall  reap  in  due 
time  if  we  faint  not.'  '  Thanks  be  ever  unto 
God,  who  giveth  ns  the  victory  through 
Jesna  Christ  our  Lord.'  And  now,  laj  old 
warm-hearted  friend,  '  Good-bye.' 
"Your affbctionato  oonsin, 

"John  Beows." 

The  3d  of  December  was  the  day 
appointed  for  his  execution.  Nearly 
tliree  thousand  militia  were  early  on 
the  ground.  Feara  of  a  forcible  rescue 
or  of  a  servile  insurrection  prevented 
a  large  attendance  of  citizens.     Can- 
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non  were  so  planted  as  to  sweep  every 
approaeli  to  the  jail,  and  to  tl'ow  tbe 
prisoner  into  shreds  upon  the  first  in- 
timation of  tumult.  Virginia  held 
lier  breath  until  she  heard  that  the 
old  man  was  dead. 


Brown  rose  at  ( 


tinued  writing  with  energy  until  half- 
past  teuj  when  he  was  told  to  prepare 
to  die.  He  shook  hands  with  the 
sheriff,  visited  the  cell  of  Copeland 
and  Green,  to  whom  he  handed  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  eaeh,  saying  he 
had  no  more  use  for  money,  and  bade 
them  adieu.  He  next  visited  Cook 
and  Coppoc,  the  former  of  whom  had 
made  a  confession,  which  he  pro- 
nounced false ;  saying  he  had  never 
sent  Cook  to  Harper's  Ferry,  as  he 
had  stated.  He  handed  a  quarter  to 
Coppoc  also,  shoot  hands  with  him, 
and  parted.  He  then  visited  and 
bade  a  kindly  good-bye  to  his  more 
especial  comrade,  Stevens,  gave  him 
a  quarter,  and  diarged  lum  not  to 
betray  hia  friends.  A  sixth,  named 
Haalett,  was  confined  in  the  same 
prison,  but  ho  did  not  visit  him,  de- 
nying all  knowledge  of  him. 

He  walked  out  of  the  jail  at  11 
o'clock ;  an  eye-witness  said — "  with 
a  radiant  countenance,  and  the  step 
of  a  conqueror."  His  faCe  was  even 
joyous,  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  probably  his  was  the  lightest 
heart  in  Charlestown  that  day.  A 
black  woman,  with  a  little  child  in 
her  arms,  stood  by  the  door.  He 
stopped  a  moment,  and,  stooping, 
ki^ed  the  child  affectionately.  An- 
other black  woman,  with  a  child,  as 
he  passed  along,  exclaimed ;  "  God 
bleaa  you,  old  man  !  I  wish  I  could 
help  you ;  but  I  can't."  He  looked 
at  her  with  a  tear  in  his  eye.  He 
mounted  the  wagon  beside  his  jailor, 


and  con-  ^:he  way,  if  he  felt  any  fear,  he  re- 


Capt.  Avis,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
bravest  of  his  captors,  who  had  treat- 
ed him  very  kindly,  and  to  whom  he 
was  profoundly  gr^tefid.  The  wagon 
was  instantly  surrounded  by  six  com- 
panies of  mihtia.     Being  asked. 


plied  :  "  It  has  been  a  characteristic 
of  me  from  infancy  not  to  sufier  from 
physical  fear.  I  have  suffered  a 
thousand  times  more  from  fcashful- 
nees  than  from  fear."  The  day  was 
clear  and  bright,  and  he  remarked,  as 
he  rode,  that  the  country  seemed 
very  beautiful.  Arrived  af  the  gal- 
lows, lie  said:  "I  see  no  citizens 
here ;  where  are  they  ?"  "  None  but 
the  troops  are  allowed  to  be  present," 
was  the  reply.  "  That  ought  not  to 
be,"  said  he;  "citizens  should  be 
allowed  to  be  present  as  well  as  oth- 
ers." He  bade  adieu  to  some  ac- 
quaintances at  the  foot  of  the  gal- 
lows, and  was  first  to  mount  the  scaf- 
fold. His  step  was  stiU  firm,  and 
hia  bearing  calm,  yet  hopeful.  The 
hour  having  come,  he  said  to  Capt. 
Avis :  "  I  have  no  words  to  thank 
you  for  all  your  kindnes8J;o  me."  His' 
elbows  and  ankles  being  pinioned, 
the  white  cap  drawn  over  his  eyes, 
the  hangman's  rope  adjusted  around 
his  neck,  he  stood  waiting  for  death. 
"  Capt.  Brown,"  said  the  sheriff, 
"  yoii  are  not  standing  on  the  drop. 
Will  you  come  forward  ?"  "  I  can't 
see,"  was  his  firm  answer ;  "  you 
must  lead  me,"  The  sheriff  led  him 
forward  to  the  center  of  the  drop. 
"  Shall  I  give  you  a  handkerchief, 
and  let  you  drop  it  as  a  signal  ?" 
"  No ;  I  am  ready  at  any  time ;  but 
do  not  keep  me  needlessly  waiting." 
In  defiance  of  this  reasonable  request, 
he  was  kept  standing  thus  several 
minutes,  while  a  military  parade  and 
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display  of  readiness  to  repel  an  ima- 
ginarj  foe  were  enacted,  ,  The  time 
Beemed  an  hour  to  tbe  impatient 
speetatore ;  even  the  soldiers  began 
to  munimr— "  Sliame  I"  At  last,  the 
order  was  given,  the  rope  cut  witli  a 
liatcliet,  and  the  trap  fell;  hut  so 
short  a  distance  that  tlie  victim  con- 
tinued to  struggle  and  to  suffer  for 
a  considerahle  time.  Being  at  length 
duly  pronounced  dead,  he  was  cut 
down  after  thirty-eight  minutes'  ens- 


pension.  His  body  was  conveyed  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  delivered  to  liis 
widow,  by  wbom  it  was  borne  to  her 
far  northern  home,  among  the  moun- 
tains be  so  loved,  and  where  he  was 
so  beloved.' 

There  let  it  rest  forever,  while  tbe 
path  to  it  is  worn  deeper  and  deeper 
by  the  pilgrim  feet  of  the  race  be 
so  bravely  though  rashly  endeavored 
to  rescue  from  a  hideous  and  debas- 
ing tiiraldom! 


THE    PRESIDENTIAL    CANVASS    OF    1860. 


The  vote  polled  for  Fremont  and 
Dayton  in  1856  considerably  exceed- 
ed tbe  solid  strength,  at  that  time,  of 
the  Ilepubliean  party.  It  was  swelled 
in  part  by  the  personal  popularity  of 
Col.  Fremont,  whose  previous  career 
of  adventure  and  of  daring — ^his  ex- 
plorations, discoveries,  privations,  and 
perils — appealed,  in  view  of  his  com- 
parative youth  for  a  Presidential  can- 
didate, with  resistless  fascination,  to 
the  noble  youngmenofourcountry; 
while  his  silence  and  patience  through- 
out the  canvass,  under  a  perfect  tem- 
pest of  preposterous  yet  annoying 
calumnies,  had  contributed  to  widen 
tbe  circle  of  bis  admirers  and  frieni^. 
A  most  wanton  and  brutal  personal 
assault'  on  Senator  Sumner,  of  llas- 
Bachusetts,  by  EepresentatiVe  Brooks 
of  South  Carolina,  abetted  by  Repre- 


sentatives Keitt,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Edraundson,  of  Vii^nia,  doubt- 
less contributed  also  to  swell  the  Re- 
publican vote  of  the  following  Au- 
tumn. Mr,  Sumner  bad  made  an 
elaborate  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Kansas  question — a  speech  not  with- 
out grave  faulte  of  conception  and  of 
style,  but  nowise  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  violating  tbe  decencies  of 
debate  by  unjustifiable  personalities. 
Yet,  on  the  assumptioii  that  its  au- 
thor had  therein  unwarrantably  as- 
sailed and  ridiculed  Judge  Butler- 
one  of  South  Carolina's  Senators, 
and  a  relative  of  Mr.  Brooks — he 
was  assaulted  by  surprise  while  sit- 
ting in  bis  place  (though  a  few  nain- 
utes  after  the  Senate  had  adjourned 
for  tbe  day),  knocked  to  the  floor 
senseless,  and  beaten,  while  helpless 


'  Cook,  Coppoc,  Copeland,  and  Greeo  (a  black), 
were  hanged  at  dharlestown  a  fortnight  after 
Brown— December  16th;  Stevens  and  HazlLtt 
were  llkewiae  hanged  on  the  16th  of  March 
followirg.     The  confederates  of  Brown,  who 


naking  their  escape,  were  Owen 
Brown,     Barclay    Coppoc,    Charles     P.    Tidd, 
Francis  Jackson  Merriam,  and  Osborne  P.  Aii- 
derson,  a  colored  man. 
■May  23,  1856. 
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and  uneonBcious,  till  tlie  rage  of  his 
immediate  assailant  was  thorougUj 
satiated.  Mr.  Sumner  was  so  much 
injured  as  to  be  compelled  to  ahan- 
don  his  seat  and  take  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  where,  under  the  beat  medi- 
cal treatment,  his  health  was  slowly 
restored.  The  infliction  on  Brooks, 
by  a  Washington  court,  of  a  paltry 
fine-  for  this  outn^e,  tended  to  deep- 
en and  diffuse  popular  indignation  at 
the  North,  which  the  unopposed  re- 
electipn  of  Brooks — ^he  having  re- 
signed, because  of  a  vote  of  censure 
from  a  majority  of  the  House— -did 
not  tend  to  allay.  Of  Fremont's  &g- 
gregate  vote — 1,341,812 — it  is  proba- 
ble that  all  above  1,300,000  was  giv- 
en him  on  grounds  personal  to  him- 
self, or  from  impulses  growing  out  of 
the  Sumner  outrage. 

Accordingly,  the  elections  of  1857 
exhibited  a  diminution  of  Kcpubli- 
can  strength — the  eleven  States  which 
had  voted  for  Fremont,  giving  him  an 
aggregate  popular  majority  of  over 
250,000,  now  giving  but  httle  over 
50,000  for  the  Republican  tickets. 
All  the  New  England  States  were 
still  carried  by  the  Eepublicans,  but 
by  majorities  diminished,  in  the  aver- 
age, more  th*i  half,  while  that  of 
Connecticut  was  reduced  from  7,715 
to  546.  So,  in  Ohio,  Gov.  Chase  was 
this  year  reelected  by  1,481,  though 
Fremont  had  16,623 ;  while  Gov. 
Lowe,  in  Iowa,  had  but  3,151,  where 
Fremont  had  received  7,784 ;  and 
Gov.  Eandall  was  chosen  in  Wis- 
consin by  barely  118,  where  Fremont 
had  received  13,247.  No  Republi- 
can  State  was   actually  revolution- 

»  Of  $300. 

'  Minnesota  chose  three  Members  to  the 
House,  on  the  aasumptioQ  that  her  population 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  her  in  claiming  that 


ized,  however,  but  New  York;  where 
— owing,  in  part,  to  local  qu^tions 
and  influences — Fremont's  mi^ifi- 
cent  plurality  of  80,000  was  changed 
to  a  Democratic  plurality  of  18,000. 
It  appeared  in  this,  as  in  moat  other 
Free  States,  that  the  decline  or  disso- 
lution of  the  "  American"  or  Fill- 
more party  inured  mainly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  triumphant  Democra- 
cy ;  though  Pennsylvania,  and  possi- 
bly Ehode  Island,  were  exceptions. 
To  swell  the  resistless  tide,  Minne- 
sota tod  Oregon — both  in  the  ex- 
treme North — each  framed  a  State 
Constitution  this  year,  and  took  po- 
sition in  line  with  the  dominant 
party — Minnesota  by  a  small,  Ore- 
gon by  an  overwhelming,  majority 
—the  two  swelling  by  four  Senar 
tors  and  four'  Representatives  the 
already  invincible  strength  of  the 
Democracy, 

The  Opposition  was  utterly  power- 
less against  this  surge ;  but  what 
they  dare  hardly  undertake,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  able  to  effect.  By  hia 
utterly  iildefensible  attempt  to  en- 
force the  Lecompton  Constitution 
upon  Kansas,  in  glaring  contradic- 
tion to  his  smooth  and  voluble  pro- 
fessions regarding  "Popular  Sover- 
eignty," "  the  Ivill  of  the  majority," 
etc.,  etc.,  he  enabled  the  Repub- 
licans, in  1858,  to  hold,  by  majorities 
almost  uniformly  increased,  all  the 
States  they  had  carried  the  preceding 
year,  and  reverse  the  last  year's  ma- 
jority against  them  in  New  York ; 
carry  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  time 
by  over  26,000  majority;  triumph 
even  in  New  Jersey  under  an  equiv- 


number — or,  at  li 

since  chosen  but  two,  being  entitled 

— in  fact,  hardly  to  so  many — under 

ofiseo. 


would  be.    She  has 
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ocal  organization;  bring  over  Min- 
nesota by  a  cloae  vote;  and  swell 
their  majority  in  Ohio  to  Mly  20,000. 
Tliey  were  beaten  in  Indiana  on  the 
State  ticket  by  a  very  slender  major- 
ity, but  carried  seven  of  the  eleven 
Eepresentatives  in  Congress,  beeide 
helping  elect  an  anti-Lecompton 
Democrat  in  another  district ;  wliile 
Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  chose 
Republican  tickets— as  of  late  had 
been  usual  with  them— by  respec^ 
able  majorities,  and  the  last  named 
by  one  increased  to  nearly  6,000, 
California  and  Oregon  still  adhered 
to  Democracy  of  the  most  pro-Slavery 
type,  by  decisive  majorities, 

Ilhnois  was  this  year  the  arena  of 
a  peculiar  cont^t.  Senator  Douglas 
had  taken  so  prominent  and  so  effi- 
cient a  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Le- 
compton  abomination,  that  a  number 
of  the  leading  Kepublicans  of  other 
States  were  desirous  that  their  Illinois 
brethren  should  unite  in  choosing  a 
Legislature  pledged  to  return  him, 
by  a  vote  substantially  unanimous,  to 
the  seat  he  had  so  ably  filled.  But 
it  was  hardly  in  human  nature  that 
those  thus  appealed  to  should,  be- 
cause of  one  good  act,  recognize  and 
treat  as  a  friend  one  whom  they  had 
known  for  nearly  twenty  yeara  as  the 
ablest,  most  indefatigable,  and  by  no 
means  the  most  scrupulous,  of  their 
adversaries.  They  held  a  sort  of 
State  Convention,  therefore,  and  pre- 
sented Abraham  Lincolh  as  a  Re- 
publican competitor  for  Mr.  Doug- 
las's seat ;  and  he  opened  the  canvass 
at  once,'  in  a  tei^e,  forcible,  and  tho- 
roughly "  radical"  speech,  wherein  he 
enunciated  the  then  startling,  if  not 
absolutely  novel,  doctrine  that   the 

*  At  Springfield,  lU.,  June  17,  1868. 


Union  catmot  permanently  ejidure 
hxdf  Slave  and  half  Free.  Said  Mr. 
Lincoln : 

"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
jndge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We 
are  now  far  into  the  fifth  jear  since  a  policy 
was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object  and 
confident  promisB  of  patting  an  end  to  Sla- 
very agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that 
policy,  that  agitation  haa  not  only  not 
ceased,  bat  has  constantly  augmented,  la 
my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  eriaia 
shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  'A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.' 
I  believe  this  Governinent  cannot  perma- 
nently endure  half  slave  and  half  tree.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  diaaolved — I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  ito  expect 
that  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  wLl  be- 
come all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either 
the  opponents  of  Slavery  will  arrest  the  far- 
ther spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  pub- 
lic mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  nltimatc  estinction;  or  its  ad- 
vocate* will  pnsh  it  forward  till  it  shall  be- 
come aliie  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as 
well  aa  new— North  as  well  as  South." 

This  almost  prophetic  statement, 
from  one  bom  in  Kentucky,  and  who 
had  been  known,  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  as  a 
rather  conservative  Whig,  was  put 
forth,  more  than  four  months  before 
Gov,  Seward, '  as  if  under  a  like  pre- 
monition of  coming  events,  said : 

"These  antagonistic  systems  are  continu- 
ally coming  into  closer  contact,  ^d  collision 
results.  ^ 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision 
means  ?  They  who  think  that  it  is  acci- 
dentaJ,  unnecessary,  the  work  of  interested 
or  fanatical  agitators,  and  therefore  epheme- 
ral, mistake  the  case  altogether.  It  is  am.  ir- 
repregeible  conJUct  between  opposing  and 
enduring  forces;  and  it  means  that  the 
United  States  mnst  and  will,  sooner  or  later, 
become  either  entirely  a  slave-holding  na- 
tion, or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation.  Either 
the  cotton  and  rice-fields  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  will 
ultimately  betilied  by  free  labor,  and  Charles- 
ton and  New  Orleans  become  marts  for  le- 
gitimate merchandise  alone,  or  else  the  rye- 
fields    and  wheat-fields    of  Massachusetts 

'  At  Eochester,  N.  T.,  Oct.  25,  1853. 
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and  New  York  must  again  be  surrendered 
by  their  fanners  to  slave  culture  and  to  the 
production  of  slaves,  and  Boston  and  New 
York  become  once  more  markets  for  trade 
in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  It  is  the 
failure  to  apprehend  this  great  troth  that 
induces  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
final  compromise  between  the  Slave  and 
Free  Stales;  and  it  is  the  existence  of 
this  great  fact  that  renders  al!  such  pretend- 
ed compromises,  when  made,  vain  and 
ephemeral." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  in  liis  brief  Spring- 
field speech,  furnished  the  shortest 
and  sharpest  exposition  ever  jet 
given  of  the  doctrine  vaunted  as 
'  Popular  Sovereignty,'  viz. : 

"  This  necessity  [for  a  popular  indorse- 
ment of  the  policy  embodied  in  the  Nebraska- 
Kansas  bill]  had  not  been  overlooked;  hut 
had  been  provided  for,  aa  well  as  might  be, 
in  the  notable  argument  of '  Squatter  Sover- 
eignty,' otherwise  called  'sacred  right  of 
self-government ;'  which  latter  phrase, 
.  though  expressive  of  the  only  rightliil  basis 
of  any  government,  was  so  perverted,  in 
this  attempted  use  of  it,  as  to  amount  to  just 
this :  That,  if  any  one  man  choose  to  emlave 
another,  no  third  man  shall  be  allmeed  to 
oijeet." 

Mr.  Douglas  promptly  joined  issue ; 
and  an  oral  canvass  of  unequaled 
interest,  considering  the  smallness  of 
the  stake,  was  prosecuted  by  these 
capable  and  practiced  popular  de- 
baters, before  immense  audiences  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  up  to  the  eve  of 
the  State  Election.  In  the  event, 
Mr,  Douglas  was  successful,  securing 
54  to  46  of  the  meinbers  of  the  Leg- 
islature, and  being  promptly  reelect- 
ed by  them ;  but  the  candidates  fa- 
vorable to  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  plurality 
of  the  popular  vote.^ 

The  Elections  of  1859  were  not 
pecially  significant,  save  that,  in  New 
Tork,  what  remained  of  the  "  Ame- 
rican" party,  instead  of  nominating  a 


State  ticket  of  their  own  men,  adopt- 
ed {lie  expedient  of  selecting  their 
candidates  alternately  trom  the  tickets 
of  the  two  great  parties — of  course, 
powerfully  aiding  that  which  must 
otherwise  have  been  beaten  through- 
out. The  25,000  Votes  thus  cast 
elected  three  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didates by  majorities  of  328  to  1 ,450 ; 
while  the  Republicans  placed  on  the 
"American  ticket"  had  majorities 
ranging  from  45,104  to  49,447 ;  and 
one  Eepublican  candidate  was  chosen 
over  the  joint  vote  of  both  the  adverse 
parties.  In  this  "  balance-of-power" 
movement  of  the  Americans  was  fore- 
shadowed the  "  Fusion"  electoral 
tickets  of  1860. 

The  indignant,  scornful  rlietorie 
wherewith  Mr.  Webster  had  scouted 
the  suggestion,  that  Slavery  might 
possibly  be  estabhshed  in  New  Mexi- 
co, and  spumed  the  idea  of  "  reenact- 
iog  the  laws  of  God"  by  prohibiting 
it  there,  had  scarcely  died  out  of  the 
public  ear,  when  the  Legislature  of 
that  vast  Territory  proceeded,  at  its 
session  in  1859,  to  do  the  very  thing 
which  he  had  deemed  so  inconceiva-' 
ble.  Assuming  the  legal  existence 
of  Slavery  in  that  Territory,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion, the  "Legislature  proceeded  to 
pass  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property  in  slaves,"  where- 
by severe  penalties  were  provided 
for  "  stealing,"  or  "enticing  away" 
said  property,  or  "  inciting"  said  pro- 
perty to  "discontent"  or  "insubordi- 
nation." The  spirit  of  this  notable  act 
is  fairly  exhibited  in  the  following 
provisions : 


'ForLmcoln,  124,693;  for  Douglas,  131,130; 
Lincoln's  plurality,  H,568.  But  over  4,000  Dera- 
ooratic  votes   were  scattered  and  lost,  in  obe- 
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"8eo.  10.  Any  person  may  lawfully  take 
up  or  apprehend  any  slave  who  shall  have 
ma  away,  or  be  absenting  himself  from  the 
cnstodj-  or  service  of  his  master  or  owner, 
and  may  lawfully  use  or  employ  sach  force 
as  may  be  necessary  to  take  up  or  appre- 
hend SHch  slave :  and  such  person,  upon 
the  delivery  of  snch  slave  to  his  master  or 
owner,  or  at  such  place  as  his  master  or 
owner  may  designate,  shall  he  entitled  to 
demand  or  recover  by  snit  any  reward 
which  may  have  been  offered  for  ttie  appre- 
hension or  delivery  of  such  slave.  And,  if 
no  reward  have  been  offered,  then  anoh  per- 
son so  apprehending  snch  slave  shall,  upon 
the  delivery  of  snch  slave  to  his  master  or 
owner,  or  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
which  such  slave  was  apprehended,  be  en- 
titled to  demand  and  recover  from  such 
owner  or  master  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars, 
besides  ten  cents  tor  each  mile  of  travel  to 
and  from  the  place  where  such  apprehen- 
sion was  made. 

"Sbo.  11.  If  any  sheriff  of  any  county 
within  this  Territory  shall  fail  or  refuse  to 
receive  with  proper  care  any  runaway  slave 
BO  offered  to  him  for  safe-keeping,  by  such 
person  apprehending  the  same,  or  his  agent, 
such  sheriff  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  to  the  use  of  the  Territory,  shall 
further  be  liable  to  the  owner  of  such  slave 
for  his  value,  recoverable  by  civil  snit,  and 
shall  lie  ineligible  for  reelection  to  the  swd 

"  Sue.  an.  Any  slave  who  sliall  conduct 
himself  disorderly  in  a  public  place,  or  shall 
give  insolent  language  or  signs  to  any  free 
white  person,  may  be  arrested  and  taken  by 
such  person  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
who,  upon  trial  and  conviction,  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  shall  cause  his  constable  to 
give  snch  slave  any  number  of  stripes  upon 
his  or  her  bare  back,  not  esceeding  thirty- 

"Seo.  21.  When  any  slave  shall  be  con- 
victed of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  for 
which  the  penalty  assigned  by  law  is,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  fine  of  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, the  court  passing  sentence  on  him  may, 
in  its  discretion,  substitute  for  such  fine  cor- 
poral punishment,  or  hranding,  or  stripes. 

"Sec.  26.  No  slave  shall  be  pennitt«d  to 
go  from  the  premises  of  his  owner  or  mas- 
ter after  snnset  and  before  sunrise,  witliout 
a  written  pass,  specifying  the  particular 
place  or  places  to  which  such  slave  is  per- 
mitted to  go ;  and  any  white  person  is  au- 
thorized to  take  any  slave  who,  upon  de- 
mand, shall  not  exhibit  such  pass,  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  who,  upon  sum- 
mary investigation,  shall  cause  such  slave  to 
be  whipped  with  not  more  than  thirty-nine 
stripes  upon  his  or  her  bare  back,  and  to  be 


ooramittedto  the  jail,  or  custody  of  a  proper 
officer,  to  be  released  the  nest  day,  ou  de- 
mand and  payment  of  costs  by  the  owner 
or  master." 

Another  act  passed  by  "the  same 
Legislature,  "  Amendat^iry  of  the 
law  relative  to  contracts  between 
masters  and  eervants"  (j)e<ms\  has 
this  unique  provision,  which  might 
have  afforded  a  hint  to  South  Caro- 
lina in  her  worst  estate : 

"Seo.  4.— -No  Court  of  this  Territory 
shall  have  jurisdiction,  nor  shall  take  ci^ai- 
zance,  of  any  canse  for  the  correction  Qiat 
masters  may  give  their  servants  for  neglect 
of  their  duties  as  servants ;  for  they  are  con- 
sidered as  domestic  servants  to  their  mas- 
tei's,  and  they  should  correct  their  neglect 
and  faults;  for,  as  soldiers  are  punish^  by 
their  chiefs,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  civil  authority,  by  reason  of  the  salary 
they  enjoy,  an  equal  right  should  be  grant- 
ed those  persons  who  pay  tlieir  money  to  be 
served  in  the  protection  of  their  property ; 
Provided^  That  such  correction  shall  not  be 
inflicted  in  a  cruel  manner,  with  clubs  or 

These  acts  were  directly  inspired 
from  "Washington,  and  were  enacted 
under  the  supervosion  and  tutelage 
of  the  Federal  officers  stationed  in 
the  Territory.  Some  of  these  were 
personally  slaveholders ;  others  were 
only  anxious  to  commend  themselves 
to  the  notice  and  favor  of  their  supe- 
riors ;  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
persuade  the  ignorant  Mexicans,  w"ho 
mainly  composed  tlie  Legislature, 
that  such  acts  would  cause  the  hea^ 
venly  dews  of  Federal  patronage  to 
fall  in  boundless  profusion  on  the 
arid,  thirsty  hills  of  their  Territory. 
And,  while  the  number  of  slaves  held 
in  New  Mexico  might  never  be  great, 
its  salubrity,  and  tiie  ease  wherewith 
a  mere  subsistence  is  maintained 
there,  might  well  have  commended 
it  to  favor  as  a  breeding-ground  of 
black  chattels  for  the  unhealthy 
swamps  and  lowlands  of  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,     In  any  case  its  sub- 
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stTvience  to  the  Slaye  Power  was  as- 
sured by  the  mere  legalization  of  life- 
long bondage  and  unrequited  labor 
on  its  narrow  hut  fertile  intervalea, 
and  in  its  mines  of  precious  ore. 


The  XXXTIth  Congress  assem- 
bled at  Washington  Monday,  De- 
cember 5,  1859.  The  Senate  was 
still  strongly  Democratic,  though  the 
Eepublican  minority  therein  had 
grown  gradually,  until  it  numbered 
twenty-four.  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
California,  and  Oregon,  were  still 
represented  by  Democrats,  as  were 
in  part  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illi- 
nois ;  but  the  strong  anti-Lecompton 
wave  of  1858  had  swept  into  the 
House  delegations  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
"Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota, 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Administra- 
tion ;  and  these,  with  uuanimona 
Republican  delegations  from  all  the 
New  England  States,  left  no  clear 
majority  for  any  party.  On  the  first 
ballot  for  Speaker,  Thomas  S.  Bo- 
eoek,  Dem.,  of  Virginia,  received 
eighty-six  votes ;  John  Sherman, 
Eep.,  of  Ohio,  eixty-six ;  Galusha  A. 
Grow,  Eep.,  of  Pennsylvania,  forty- 
three  :  twenty-two  were  divided  be- 
tween three  "  Americans"  or  South- 
em  Whigs,  and  thirteen  were  scat- 
tered mainly  upon  anti-Lecompton 
Democrats  :  whole  number  cast,  230 ; 
necessary  for  a  choice,  116. 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  now 
moved  that  the  House  adjourn  till 
to-morrow,  which  was  negatived- 
Teas  100;  Nays  130:  whereupon 
Mr.  John  B.  Clark,'  of  Missouri, 
rose,  and,  amid  a  shower  of  objec- 
tions and  interruptions,  proposed  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution : 

T  Since  known  as  an 


"Whereas,  certain  members  of  this  Honse, 
now  in  nomination  for  Speaker,  did  indorse 
and  recommend  the  book  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, 

"  Sesohed,  That  the  doctrines  and  senti- 
menta  of  a  certain  tiook  called  '  The  Impend- 
ing Oi-isia  of  the  Sonth— How  to  meet  it,' 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  one 
Hinton  R.  Helper,  are  insarrectionary  and 
hostile  to  the  domestic  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  country;  and  that  no  memher  of  this 
House  who  has  indorsed  and  recommended 
it,  or  the  compend  from  it,  is  fit  to  he  Speak- 
ofthisHoase." 

The  hook  thus  advertised  was 
written  by  a  young  North  Carolinian 
of  the  poorer  middle  class,  who,  hav- 
ing migrated  to  California,  and  spent 
some  time  in  the  Northern  States, 
had  imbibed  ideas  respecting  Slave- 
ry which  it  was  not  safe  to  express 
in  his  native  State.  Those  ideas  he 
had  embodied  in  his  "Impending 
Crisis,"  which  was,  in  substance,  a 
vehement  appeal  to  the  poor  whites 
of  the  South  against  persistence  in 
servility  to  the  slaveholders,  hacked 
by  ample  statistics,  proving  Slavery 
specially  injurious  and  degrading  to 
them,  as  well  as  baleful  and  blight- 
ing to  the  entire  South,  This  book, 
being  deemed  effective  as  an  anti- 
Slavery  argument,  whether  in  the 
North  or  in  the  South,  had  been  re- 
commended to  general  attention,  in 
a  circular  signed  by  two  thirds,  at 
least,  of  the  Eepublican  members  of 
the  last  Congress,  including,  of 
course,  many  of  those  returned  to 
the  present.  Messrs.  Sherman  and 
Grow,  between  whom  the  Eepubli- 
can vote  for  Speaker  was  divided, 
were  both  among  the  signers  of  this 
circular.  Hereupon,  Mr.  Clark  pro- 
ceeded to  make,  amid  interruptions 
and  questions  of  order,  such  a  speech 
as  a  slaveholder  might  be  expected 
to  make  on  such  a  theme ;  urging 

^tite  and  bitter  Rebel 
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that  no  man  who  had  recommended 
such  a  took  as  Helper's  ought  to  be 
chosen  Speaker,  and  insisting  on  dis- 
cussing the  contents  and  bearings  of 
that  book  at  leisure;  whilst  several 
Republican  members,  instead  of  re- 
prehending this  discreditable  inter- 
ruption of  the  proper  business  of  the 
House,  and  demanding  that  the  Clerk 
should  proceed  to  call  the  roll  for 
another  attempt  to  elect  a  Speaker, 
rose  to  deprecate,  and  explain,  and 
apologize,  and  insist  that,  if  theyAiw^ 
signed  a  recommendation  of  any  such 
book,  it  was  in  total  ignorance  of  its 
contents,  which  they  utterly  con- 
demned and  repudiated.  Thus,  amid 
great  confusion,  Mr,  Clark  carried 
the  point  he  was  aiming  at ;  and  the 
House,  after  one  more  refusal— Teas 
113;  KaysllS— consented  to  adjourn 
at  a  little  past  two  o'clock,  without 
taking  a  second  ballot  for  Speaker. 

In  the  Senate,  also,  Slavery  agita- 
tion was  commenced  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  even  before  that  body 
had  been  fairly  organized,  by  a  re- 
solve, introdnced  by  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Virginia,  calling  for  the  m<^t  elabo- 
rate inquiry  into  the  recent  tragedy 
at  Harper's  Perry,  and  requiring  the 
Select  Committee  thereon  to  report 
"  what  legislation  may,  in  their  opin- 
ion, be  necessary  for  the  fiitare  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace  of  the  country," 
etc. ;  and  hereupon  the  Senate  plung- 
ed into  a  discussion,  which  lasted 
several  daj-s. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  like  manner,  resumed 
his  dissertation  on  Helper  immedi- 
ately on  the  assembling  of  the  House 
next  morning,  having  all  manner  of 
documents  read  from  the  Clerk's 
desk ;  and  spinning  out  his  remarks 
to  the  utmost  length.     When  he  had 
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closed,  Mr.  John  A.  GUmer,*  of  IS".  C. 
moved  a  substitute,  condemning  all 
attempts  at  renewing  Slavery  agita- 
tion ;  whereupon  Mr.  Washbume,  of 
111.,  moved  that  the  whole  subject  bo 
laid  on  the  table,  which  was  defeated 
by  a  tie  vote :  Yeas  116 ;  Nays  116  : 
and   the   debate    went  on,   simulta- 
neonsly  with   that   on  John   Brown 
and  his   doings  in   the  Senate.     A 
second  ballot  for  Speaker  was  not  ob- 
tained until  the  close  of  the  third 
day's  proceedings,  when  Mr.   Sher- 
man received  107  votes;  Mr.  Bocock 
88 ;  Mr.  Gilmer  22 ;  and  there  were 
14   scattering.     And    stiU   the    two 
Houses  continued  to    debate    John 
Brown   and  Helper,  by  way  of  dis- 
couraging   Slavery  agitation,  inter- 
spersed with  readings  of  the  choicest 
and  spiciest  extracts  from   Helper, 
and  occasional  ballots  for  Speaker^ 
Mr.  Sherman's   vote  rising  to   112, 
while  116  were  necessary  for  a  choice. 
The  total  vote  was  diminished,  after 
a  few  days,  as  members  paired   off 
and  left  "Washington ;  but  Mr.  Sher- 
man continued  to  lack  from  three  to 
five  of  an  election ;  until  finally,  after 
eight  weeks  had  been  thus  spent,  he 
.peremptorily  declined;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam   Pennington — es-Govemor     of 
I^ew  Jersey,  and  now;  for  the   first 
time,  a  member  of  the  House— was 
presented  in  his  s(«ad.     Mr.  Bocock 
was  also  withdrawn,  and  the  entire 
pro-Slavery  strength  concentrated,  so 
far  as  possible,  on  Mr.  Wm.  K".  H. 
Smith,  "American,"  of  ]^.  C.     The 
next  (fortieth)  ballot  gave  Penning- 
ton 115  ;  Smiti  113 ;  John  G.  Davis, 
anti-Lecompton   Dem.,  of   Ind.    2- 
and  there  were  4  scattering:  neces- 
sary to  a  choice  118.     Finally,  on  the 
forty-fourth  ballot,"  Mr.  Smith's  name 
'February],  i860. 
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having  been  witlidra-wii,  the  vote  was 
declared :  for  Pennington  117 ;  John 
A.  McClernand,  Dem.,  85 ;  John  A. 
Gilmer,  Araer.,  16;  and  there  -were 
15  scattering.  Mr.  Henry  Winter 
Davis,  of  Md.,  who  had  hitherto  TOted 
with  the  Americans,  now  cast  his 
vote  for  Pennington,  and  elected 
him— he  having  the  exact  number 
necessary  to  a  choice.  John  "W.  For- 
ney, anti-Lecompton  Dem.,  was  soon 
after  elected  Clerk  by  a  close  vote. 

The  majority  in  the  Senate  was 
not  merely  Democratic,  of  the  Le- 
eompton  or  extreme  pro-Slavery  caste ; 
it  was  especially  hostile  to  Senator 
Douglas,  and  determined  to  punish 
him  for  his  powerful  opposition  to 
the  Lecompton  bill,  by  reading  him 
out  of  the  party.  To  this  end,  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  submitted '"  an  elabo- 
rate aeries  of  resolves,  whereof  the 
following  is  the  most  material; 

"4.  RmoUed,  That  neither  Congress  nor 
a  Territorial  Legislature,  whether  by  direct 
legialation  or  legislation  of  an  indirect  and 
unfriendly  nature,  possess  the  power  to  an- 
nul or  impair  the  conalitutional  right  of  any 
citjzen  of  the  TInited  States  to  take  his  slave 
property  into  the  common  Territories ;  but 
it  ia  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government 
there  to  afford  for  tliat,  as  for  other  species 
of  property,  the  needful  protection;  and,  if 
experience  should  at  any  time  prove  that  the 
Judiciary  does  not  possess  power  to  insure 
adequate  protection,  it  will  then  become  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  supply  sach  deficiency. 

These  resolntionshe  modified,  "after 
a  conference  with  friends,"  and  sub- 
mitted afresh,"  presenting  the  mate- 
rial proposition  in  this  shape  : 

"4.  Seiohed,  That  ndther  Congres"  nor 
a  Territorial  Legislature,  whether  by  d  ruct 


legislation  or  legislation  of  an  indirect  and 
untriendly  character,  posseaaes  power  to  an- 
nul or  impair  the  constitutional  right  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  his  slave 
property  into  the  common  Territories,  and 
there  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  while  the  ter- 
ritorial condition  remaina. 

The  discu^ion  of  the  series  con- 
sumed a  large  share  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  Senate  during 
the  entire  session*.  It  ultimately 
transpired  that  they  had  been  in- 
dorsed by  a  '  Lecompton'  or  regular 
Democratic  caucus,  and  that  their 
ulterior  object  was  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  other  tenacious 
champions  of  '  Popular  Sovereignty,' 
out  of  the  Democratic  party.  At 
length,"  the  Senate  came  to  a  vote  on 
the  first  of  the  series,  which  was  as 
follows : 

"  1.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Tederal  OonstitutioQ,  the  States  adoptmgthe 
same  acted  severally  as  free  and  independ- 
ent Bovereignties.  delegating  a  portion  of 
their  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  increased  secnnty  of 
each  against  dangers,  domeatk  as  well  as 
foreign ;  and  that  any  intermeddling  by  any 
one  or  more  States,  or  by  a  combination  of 
their  citizens,  with  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  others,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  po- 
!itical,moral,orreligious,withaview  to  their 
disturbance  or  subversion,  is  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  insulting  to  the  States  so 
interfered  with,  endangers  their  domesUc 
peace  and  tranquillity— objects  for  which  the 
Constitution  was  formed— and,  by  necessary 
consequence,  tgnds  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  Union  itself." 

This  resolve  was  aimed  directly  at 
theKepublicans,  and  was  passed  by  a 
strict  party  vote— that  is,  by  the  votes 
of  all  others  in  the  affirmative,  r  -"— * 
the  Republicans  in  t" 
leas  36    Najsl") 


"Feb.  29  1H60 


1°  Feb.  2,  1860. 

"  May  M,  1S60. 

IS  Ybis— Messrs.  Benjamin,  B  gler  Bragg 
Bright,  Brown,  Chesnut,  0.  C.  Clay  Chngmin 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Pitzpatrick,  Green  Uw  n, 
Hammond,  Hemphill,  Hunter,  Ive  on  Tohu'ion 
of  Ark.,  Johnson,  of  Tear..,  Kennedy  Lane 
(Oregon),  Latham,   Kallory,   Ita^on   N  chols  n    | 


P  arte  Polk  Powell  Pugh,  Kioe  bebaauan 
Shd  11  Thomson  of  N  J  Toombs  W  gtMl,  anJ 
l,viloe— 36 

Nays— Mes'^'"    Bngham     Chandler    Clark 

ColLmer    luon,    Doohtlle     Fes^nrten,   Foot, 

Footer    Gnme'!    Hale    H   nln    Haran  K  ng 

immoae    '■umner    T  n  Evck  Wade  and  Wil 

—19 
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"2.  Eesohed,  That  negro  Slavery,  as  it 
esisfs  in  fifteen  States  of  this  Union,  compo- 
ses an  important  portion  of  their  domestic 
institutions,  inherited  from  their  ancestors, 
and  existing  at  the  adoption  of  the  Oonsti- 
tntion,  hy  which  it  is  recognized  as  consti- 
tuting an  important  element  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  powers  among  the  States,  and 
that  no  change  of  opinion  or  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  non-slayeholding  States  of  the 
Union,  in  relation  to  this  institntion,  can 
justify  them  or  their  citizens  in  open  or  cov- 
ert attacks  thereon,  with  a  view  to  its  over- 
throw; and  tliat  all  such  attacks  are  in 
manifest  violation  of  the  mutual  and  solemn 
pledge  to  protect  and  defend  each  other, 
given  by  the  States  respectively  on  entering 
into  the  constitutional  compact  which  fnrmeil 
the  Union,  and  are  a  manifest  breach  of 
feith,  and  a  violation  of  the  most  solemn  ob- 


TJiis  was 

20 ;  the  division  being  identical  with 
the  foregoing,  save  that  Mr.  Trnm- 
buU,  of  Illinois,  was  now  present, 
adding  one  to  the  EepubKcan  vote. 

While  the  above  resolve  wae  under 
consideration,  Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa, 
moved  to  add  to  it 


"But  the  free  discussion  of  the  morality 
and  expediency  of  Slavery  should  never  be 
interfered  with  by  the  laws  of  any  State,  or 
of  the  United  States ;  and  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  on  thia  and  every 
other  subject  of  domestic  and  national  pol- 
icy, should  be  maintained  inviolate  in  all  the 
States." 

This  was  rejected :  Teas  20;  Nays 
36  (as  upon  the  adoption  of  the  sec- 
ond resolve,  with  the  order  reversed). 

"3  Segohed,  That  the  Union  of  these 
■■^tites  rests  on  the   equality  of  rights  and 

■'Yeas — Messrs  Tliomson  (Joha  R.,)  of  New 
Jersey,  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvajiia,  Rice,  of  Minne- 
tata,  Bright,  of  Indiana,  Gwin  and  Latham,  of 
Califomia,  Lano,  of  Oregon — in  all,  seunn  from 
Free  States;  with  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Pearce, 
of  Maryland,  Hunter  and  Mason,  of  Vii^inia, 
Bragg  and  Clingman,  of  Korth  CaroUna,  Chesnut 
and  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  Iverson  and 
Toombs,  of  Georgia,  C.  C.  Clay  and  Pitapatrick, 
of  Alabama,  Brown  and  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
Benjamin  and  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  Mallory  and 
Yulee,  of  Florida,  Hemphill  and  Wigfall,  of 
Tesas,  Crittenden  and  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  A. 
Johnson  and   Kicholson,   of  Tonttessee,  Green 


privileges  among  its  members;  and  that  it 
is  especially  the  duty  of  the  Senate,  which 
represents  the  States  in  their  sovereign  ca- 
pacity, to  resist  all  attempts  to  discriminate 
either  in  relation  to  persons  or  property  in 
the  Territories,  which  are  the  common  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  give 
advantages  to  the  citizens  of  one  State  which 
are  not  equally  assured  to  those  of  every 
other  State," 

This  was  also  adopted — Yeas  36 ; 
Nays  18 ;  the  Yeas,  as  upon  the  first 
vote ;  as  also  the  Nays,  except  that 
Messrs.  Grimes andKingdidnotvote, 

The  next  was  the  touchstone — its 
passage  by  a  party  vote  the  object 
of  the  movement.     It  reads: 

"4.  Resolved,  That  neither  Congress  nor 
a  Territorial  Legislature,  whether  by  direct 
legislation  or  I^islation  of  aa  indirect  and 
unfriendly  character,  possesses  power  to  an- 
nul or  impair  the  constitutional  right  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  his  slave 
property  into  the  common  Territories,  and 
there  hold  and  eiyoy  the  same  while  the 
territorial  condition  n 


This  important  resolve — the  sen- 
tence and  death-knell  of  "Popular 
Sovereignty"— was  passed  by  the 
decisive  majority  of  thirty-five  Yeas 
to  twenty-one  Nays  "—every  Demo- 
cratic Senator  present  but  Mr,  Pugh, 
of  Ohio,  voting  for  it ;  though  Messrs. 
Latham,  of  California,  Fitch,  of  Indi- 
ana, Eiee,  of  Minnesota,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  others,  had  been  known  in 
other  di^s  a--  friends  of  Mr  Douglas, 
and  champions  of  his  doctrine.  Mr. 
Douglas  himself  was  abient  through- 


and  Pollv   (f  M  s: 
bastian    of  Arl> 
lone — every  Sla 
filly  represented    md  i 
thi'* 


W  Johnson  and  So- 
ls from  Slave  States 
)  lut  Delaware  being 
istrag  Its  lull  vote  for 
proposition  Total  35 
The  Nais  were— Messr*"  Fessenden  and 
amlm,  ol  Mame,  Clark  and  Hale,  of  Kew  Hamp- 
shire, Sumner  and  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
Simmons,  of  Rhode  Island,  Dison  and  Foster, 
of  Connecticut,  Collamer  and  Foot,  of  Vermont, 
King,  of  New  York,  Ten  Eyck,  of  New  Jersey, 
Pugh  and  Wade,  of  Ohio,  Trumbull,  of  Illinois, 
Bingham  and  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  Doolitlle, 
of  Wisconsin,  Grimes  and  Harlan,  of  Iowa — 21. 
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out,  by  reason  of  sickness.  The  neg- 
ative vote  on  this  grave  proposition 
was  made  up  of  the  twenty  Kepubli- 
eans  aforesaid,  and  Mr.  Pugh.  Nei- 
ther Mr.  Crittenden,  nor  either  of 
the  Maryland  Senators,  had  the  cou- 
rage to  oppose  a  proposition  whereby 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  confede- 
rates were  permitted  to  brand,  by  an 
imposing  vote  of  the  Senate,  not  only 
the  Republicans,  but  the  Douglas 
or  anti-Lecompton  Democrats  also — 
composing  an  immense  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  I'ree  States— in 
effect,  as  unfaithful  to  their  Constitu- 
tional obligations,  and  making  war  on 
the  guaranteed  rights  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina, 
proposed  the  following : 

"  Hesohed,  That  the  esisting  condition  of 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  does  not 
require  the  intervention  of  Oong;ress  for  the 
protection  of  property  in  slaves." 

To  this,  Mr.  CoUamer,  of  Vermont, 
moved  to  alter  the  amendment,  bo  as 
to  make  it  read : 

"  Besohed,  That  the  existing  condition  of 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  does  not, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  neoerviili,  require,"  etc. 
This  was  rejected— Yeas  16  ;  Nays 
33.  Then  Mr.  Clingman's  amend- 
ment was  adopted :  Yeas  26 ;  Nays 
23." 

"5.  Heaolved,  That,  if  experience  shonld 
at  any  time  prove  that  the  Judicial  and  Es- 
ecuti^e  anthority  do  not  possess  means  to 
insure  adequate  protection  to  constitu- 
tional rights  in  a  Territory,  and  if  the  terri- 
torial government  should  fail  or  refuse  to 
provide  the  necessary  remedies  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  will  he  the  duty  of  Congress  to  sup- 
ply such  deficiency." 

Mr.  Clingman  proposed  to  amend 
this,  as  follows : 


Provided,  That  it  is  not  hereby  intend- 
ed to  assort  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide 
system  of  laws  for  the  maintenance  of 


This  was  rejected— Teas  12 ;  Nays 
31— only  Me^rs.  Clark,  Clingman, 
Dixon,  Foot,  Foster,  Hale,  Hamlin, 
Latham,  Pugh,  Ten  Eyek,  TrumbuU, 
and  Wilson,  voting  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

The  original  resolution  was  then 
adopted ;  as  follows :  Yeas  35 ;  Nays 
2— Messrs.  Hamlin  and  Trumbull: 
the  Yeaa  being  as  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  flrst  resolve,  with  the  subtrac- 
tion of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Thomson, 
and  the  addition  of  Mr.  Ten  Eyck. 

"  G.  Besohed,  That  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  whfen  they 
rightfully  form  a  Constitution  to  be  admit- 
ted as  a  State  into  the  Union,  may  then,  for 
the  first  time,  like  the  people  of  a  State 
when  forming  a  new  Oonatitntion,  decide  for 
themselves  whether  Slavery,  as  a  domestio 
institution,  shall  be  maintained  or  prohib- 
ited within  their  inrisdietion;  and  'they 
shall  be  admitted  mto  the  Union,  with  or 
without  Slavery,  as  their  constitution  may 
■     at  the  time  of  their  admission. 

also  adopted,  as  foUowa : 
Teas  33 — same  as  on  the  first  re- 
solve, less  Brown,  Mallory,  and  Pugh ; 
Nays  12 — Bingham,  Chandler,  Dix- 
on, -Foot,  Foster,  Hale,  Pugh,  Sim- 
mons, Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade, 
and  Wilson.- 

"7.  Heaohed,  That  the  provision  of  the 
Oonatitntion  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor,  without  the  adoption 
of  which  the  Union  conld  not  have  been 
formed,  and  the  laws  of  1793  and  1850, 
which  were  enacted  to  secure  its  exection, 
and  the  main  features  of  which,  being  ,^jmi- 
lar,  bear  the  impress  of  nearly  seventy  y  iars 
of  sanction  by  the  highest  judicial  author.'i.y, 
should,  be  honestly  and  faithfully  observod 
and  maintained  by  all  who  enjoy  the  bent- 


Thisv 


is  Yeas— Messrs.  Biglsr,  Bir^ham,  Bragg, 
Chandler,  Clark,  Clingman,  Collamef ,  Crittenden, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Foot,  Grimes,  Hale,  Hamlin, 
Harlan,  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  Kennedy,  La- 
tham, Polk,  Pugh,  Simmons,  Ten  Eyck,  Toombs, 
Trumbull,  Wade,  and  Wilson— 26. 


NAVa— Messrs,  Benjamin,  Bright,  Brown, 
Chesnut,  Clay,  Davis,  FiUpatrick,  Green,  Ham- 
mond,  Hunter,  Iverson,  Lane,  MaUory,  Mason, 
Nicholson,  Pearce,  PoweU,  BXce,  Saulsbury,  Se- 
bastian, Slidell,  Wigfall,  and  Yulee— 2^.  [All 
from  Slave  States  but  Bi^lit,  Lane,  and  Rice,] 
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fits  of  our  compact  of  union,  and  that  a]! 
acts  of  individuals  or  of  State  Legislaturea  to 
defeat  the  purpose  or  nullify  the  require- 
ments of  that  provision,  and  the  laws  made 
in  pursuance  of  it.  are  hostile  in  character, 
Buhversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  revoln- 
tionary  in  their  effect." 

Tliia,  the  last  of  the  series,  was 
likewise  adopted,  as  follows:  Teas 
36 ;  Naye  6 :  Teas  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance, except  that  M^srs.  Pearce 
and  Thompson  did  not  vote,  their 
places  being  fiUed  by  Messrs.  Ten 
Eyck  and  Thomson ;  while  the  Nays 
■were  Jlessrs.  Chandler,  Clark,  Foot, 
Hale,  Wade,  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  reconsider  Mr.  Clingman's 
resolution  hitherto  given — Mr.  Wil- 
son stating  that,  for  himself  and  his 
friencfe,  they  wished  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  part  of  the  series,  and 
therefore  moved  the  reconsideration ; 
which  prevailed :  Teas  26 ;  Nays  8. 
And  the  resolution  of  Mr.  CHngman, 
being  reconsidered,  was  rejected. 

And  so,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis's  en- 
tire series,  without  the  change  of  a 
comma,  affirming  and  emphasizing 
the  worst  points  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  and  asserting  as  vital  If  utha 
propositions  which  even  the  Southern 
Democracy  voted  down  when  first 
presented  to  a  Democratic  National 
Convention  by  Mr.  Tancey  in  1848, 
were  now  adopted  hy  the  United 
States  Senate  as  necessary  deductions 
irora  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 


The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1856  had  decided  that  its 
successor  should  meet  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  which  it  accordingly  did,  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1860. 

Abundant  premonitions  of  a  storm, 
had  already  been  afforded.    One  del- 


egation from  the  State  of  New  Tork 
had  been  chosen  hy  the  Convention 
which  nominated  State  officers  at 
Syracuse  the  preceding  Autumn; 
while  another  had  been  elected  by  dis- 
tricts, under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Fer- 
nando Wood,  then  Mayor  of  the  Com- 
mercial Emporium.  The  former  was 
understood  to  favor  the  nomination 
of  Senator  Douglas  for  President;  the 
latter  to  oppose  it,  and  incline  to  en- 
tire acquiescence  in  whatever  the 
South  might  propose  or  desire.  Two 
delegations  had,  in  like  manner,  been 
chosen  from  Illinois,  under  similar 
auspices.  The  National  Committee 
had  issued  tickets  to  what  it  esteemed 
the  regular,  or  anti-Wood,  delegation 
from  New  Tork,  admitting  them  to 
seats  in  the  Convention,  and  ex- 
cluding their  competitors.  Francis 
B.  Floumoy,  of  Arkansas,  was  chosen 
temporary  Chairman ;  Gen.  Caleb 
Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  was,  on 
the  second  day,  made  permanent 
President,  and  a  Committee  on  Plat- 
form, consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  State,  appointed.  On  the  third 
day,  the  contests  were  decided  in 
favor  of  the  anti-Wood  delegation 
from  New  Tork  and  the  Douglas 
men  from  Illinois.  On  the  foiu-th, 
no  progress  was  mad».  On  the  iifth, 
Mr.  Avery,  of  North  Carolina,  from 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Plat- 
form (17  to  14),  but  representing  a 
minority  of  the  People  and  of  the 
Electors  of  President,  reported  a 
series,  whereof  the  material  proposi- 
tion was  a 


Cinciiinati  he  affirmed,  with  the  following 
resolutions : 

"  That  the  Fational  Democracy  of  the 
United  States  hold  these  cardinal  principles 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  Territories ; 
First,  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  abol- 
ish Slavery  in  the  Territories;  second,  that 
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the  Territorial  Legislature  has  no  power  to 
abolisL  Slavery  in  ttie  Territoriea,  nor  to  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  of  slaves  therein,  nor 
any  power  to  destroy  or  impair  the  right  of 
property  ia  slaves  by  any  legislation  what- 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  said  Com- 
mittee from  all  the  Free  States  but 
California,  Oregon,  and  Massaehu- 
settB — States  entitled  to  choose  172 
Electors,  while  those  represented  in 
the  majority  report  were  entitled 
to  but  127  Electors — reported  a  plat- 
form, which,  as  finally  modified,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Samuels,  of  Iowa, 
in  the  following  shape : 

"  1.  Resolned,  That  we,  the  Democracy  of 
the  Union,  in.  Convention  assembled,  herehy 
declare  our  affirmance  of  the  resolutions 
unanimously  adopted  and  declared  as  a  plat- 
form of  principles  by  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1856,  be- 
lieving that  Democratic  principles  are  un- 
changeable in  their  nature,  when  applied  to 
the  same  subject-matters;  and  we  recom- 
mend, as  the  only  further  resolutions,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Inasmuch  aa  differences  of  opinion  exist  in 
the  Democratic  party  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  powers  of  a  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, and  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
Congress,  nnder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  over  the  institution  of  Slavery 
within  the  Territories ; 

"3.  S^soiueiZ,  That  the  Democratic  Party 
will  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions 
of  Constitutional  law, 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the- 
United  States  to  afford  ample  and  complete 
protection  to  a!!  its  citizens,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  whether  native  or  foreign. 

"4,  Jlesohed,  That  one  of  the  necessities 
of  the  age,  in  a  military,  commercial,  and 
postal  point  of  view,  is  speedy  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States; 
and  the  Democratic  Party  pledge  such  con- 
stitutional government  aid  as  will  insure  the 
conatmotion  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

"  6.  Eeiohed,  That  the  Democratic  party 
are  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  ot  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable 
to  ourselves  and  just  to  Spain. 

"6.  ^esoijifii,  That  the  enactment  ofState 
Legislatures  to  defeat  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  Pugitive  Slave  Law,  are  hostile  in. 
character,  subversive  of  the  Constitution, 
and  revolutionary  in  their' effect." 


Mr.  Avery's  report  from  the  ma- 
jority was  ultimately  modified  by 
him  so  aa  to  read  rs  follows : 

''Mesolted,  That  the  platform  adopted  by 
the  Democratic  party  at  Cincinnati  be 
affirmed,  with  the  following  explanatory  res- 
olutions : 

"  Mrat,  That  the  government  of  a  Territory 
organized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  is  provi- 
sional and  temporary,  and,  daring  its  exist- 
ence, all  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
an  equal  right  to  settle  with  their  property 
in  the  Territory  without  their  'rights,  either 
of  person  or  property,  being  destroyed  or 
impaired  by  congressional  or  territorial  legis- 
lation. 

"  Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Govemment,  in  all  its  departments,  to  pro- 
tect, when  necessary,  the  rights  of  persons 
and  property  in  the  Territories,  and  wherever 
else  its  constitutional  authority  extends. 

^'■Tkird.  ThatwhenthesettlersinaTerri- 
tory  having  an  adequate  population  form  a 
Stat*  Constitution,  the  right  of  sovereignty 
commences,  and,  being  consummated  by  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  they  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  people  of  other  States; 
and  th©  State  thus  organized  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Federal  Union,  whether  its 
constitution  prohibits,  or  recognizes  the  in- 
stitution of  Slavery. 

"  Fourth.  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in 
favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
on  such  terms  aa  shall  be  honorable  to  our- 
selves and  jnst  to  Spain,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment. 

"  Fifth.  That  the  enactments  of  State  legis- 
latures to  defeat  the  fwthful  execution  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  are  hostile  in  character, 
subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  revolu- 
tionacy  in  their  effect. 

"StxtA.  That theDemocracyofthe United 
States  recognize  it  as  the  imperative  duty  of 
this  Govemment  to  protect  the  naturalized 
citizen  in  all  his  rights,  whether  at  home  or 
in  foreign  lands,  to  the  same  extent  aa  its 
native-born  citizens, 

"  Whereas,  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of 
the  age,  in. a  political,  commercial,  postal 
and  military  point  of  view,  is  a  speedy  com- 
munication between  the  Pacific  and  Atiantic 
coasts :     Therefore,  be  it 

"  Besohed,  That  the  Democratic  party  do 
hereby  pledge  themselves  to  use  every  means 
ill  their  power  to  seonre  the  passage  of  some 
bill,  to  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  Congress,  for  tlie  construction  of 
a  Pacific  Railroad,  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble period." 

[The  report  concludes  with  resolves  5  and 
6  of  the  Douglas  platform,  for  which  see 
preceding  column.] 
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Gen,  Benj,  F.  Butler,  of  Massachu- 
setts, disagreeing  with  both  these  re- 
ports, proposed  simply  to  reaffirm  the 
Cincinnati  platform,  and  there  stop. 

The  majority  report,  it  will  he  no- 
ted, was  concurred  in  by  the  repre- 
sentatives, in  Committee,  of  each  of 
the  fifteen  Slave  States,  with  those  of 
California  and  Oregon,  Mr.  Avery, 
in  introducing  it,  very  frankly  and 
fairly  set  forth  its  object,  and  the 
grounds  of  difference  with  the  minor- 
ity, as  follows : 

"I  have  stated  that  we  demand  at  the 
hands  of  our  Northern  brethren  upon  thb 
floor  that  the  great  principle  which  we  cher- 
ish should  be  recognized,  and  in  that  view  I 
speak  the  common  sentimente  of  our  consti- 
tuents at  home ;  and  I  Intend  no  reflection 
upon  those  who  entertdn  a  different  opinion, 
when  I  sflj  that  the  results  and  ultimate 
consequences  to  the  Southern  States  of  this 
confederacy,  if  the  Popular  Sovereignty  doe- 
trine  be  adopted  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  would  he  as  dangerous  and 
subversive  of  their  righta  as  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  Congressional  intervention 
or  prohihiUon.  We  say  that,  in  a  contest  for 
the  occupation  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  the  Southern  men  encumbered 
with  slaves  cannot  compete  with  the  Emi- 
grant Aid  Society  at  the  Worth.  We  say 
that  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  can  send  a 
voter  to  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  to  determine  a  question  relating  to 
^lavery,  for  the  snm  of  $200 ;  while  it  would 
Cflst  the  Southern  man  the  snm  of  $1500. 
We  say,  then,  that,  wherever  there  is  compe- 
tition between  the  SoutL  and  the  North,  that 
the  North  can  and  will,  at  less  expense  and 
difBculty,  secure  power,  control,  and  do- 
minion over  the  Territories  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and  if,  then,  you  establish  the 
doctrine  that  a  Territorial  Legislature  which 
may  be  established  by  Congress  in  any  Ter- 
ritory has  the  right,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
affect  the  institution  of  Slavery,  then  you  can 
see  that  the  Legislature  by  its  action,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  may  finally  exclude 
every  man  from  the  slaveholding  States  as 
effectually  as  if  you  had  adopted  the  Wihnot 
Proviso  out  and  out.     •     •     • 

"  But  we  are  told  that,  in  advocating  the 
doctrine  we  now  do,  we  are  violating  the 
prineipies  of  the  Cincinnati  platform.  They 
say  that  the  Cincinnati  platform  is  a  Popular 
Sovereignty  platform ;  that  it  ■was  intended 
to  present  and  practically  enforce  that  great 
principle.    Now,  we  who  made  ttiis  report 


deny  that  this  is  the  true  construotion  of  the 
Cincinnati  platform.  We  of  the  South  say 
that,  when  we  voted  for  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form, we  understood,  &om  th^act  that  the 
Territories  stand  in  ijie  same  positioh  as  the 
District  of  Columbia,  that  non-interference 
Sad  non-intervention  in  the  Territories  was 
that  same  sort  of  non-interference  and  non- 
intervention practiced  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Now,  we  maintain  that  Congress 
has  no  right  to  prohibit  or  abolish  Slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Why!  Be- 
canse  it  is  an  existing  institution.  It  be- 
comes the  duty  of  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  protect  and  cherish  the  right  of 
property  in  slaves  in  tbat  District,  because 
the  Constitution  does  not  ^ve  tbem  the 
power  to  prohibit  or  establish  Slavery. 
Every  session  of  Congress,  Northern  men. 
Southern  men,  men  of  all  parties,  are  legis- 
lating to  protect,  cherish  and  uphold,  the  in- 
stitution of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Coinm- 

"  It  is  said  that  the  Cincinnati  platform  is 
ambiguous,  and  that  we  must  ex[dain  it.  At 
the  South,  we  have  maintained  that  it  had 
no  ambiguity ;  that  it  did  not  mean  Popular 
Sovereignty ;  but  our  Northern  friends  say 
that  it  (fceg  mean  Popular  Sovereignty. 
Now,  if  we  are  going  to  explain  it  and  to 
declare  ifa  principles,  I  say,  let  us  either  de- 
clare them  openly,  boldly,  squarely,  or  let  us 
leave  it  as  it  is  in  the  Cincinnati  Platform. 
I  want,  and  we  of  the  South  want,  no  mure 
donbtfnl  platforms  upon  this  or  any  other 
question.  We  desire  that  this  Convention 
should  take  a  bold,  square  stand.  What  do 
the  minority  of  the  committee  propose! 
Their  solution  is  to  leave  the  question  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  agree  to 
abide  by  any  decision  that  may  be  made  by 
that  tribnnal  between  the  citizens  of  a  Ter- 
ritory upon  the  suliject.  Why,  gentlemen 
of  the  minority,  you  cannot  help  yourselves  1 
That  is  no  concession  tp  us.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  putting  that  in  the  platform, 
because  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  all 
law-abiding  citizens.  Every  gentleman  here 
from  a  non-slaveholding  State  is  a  law- 
abiding  citizen ;  and,  if  he  he  so,  why  we 
know  that,  when  there  is  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  even  adverse  to  his  views, 
he  will  submit  to  it.     *     *     * 

"  You  say  that  this  is  a  judicial  question. 
We  say  that  it  is  not.  But,  if  it  be  a  judicial 
question,  it  is  immaterial  to  you  how  the 
platform  is  made,  because  all  you  will  have 
to  say  is,  'This  is  a  judicial  question;  the 
majority  of  the  Convention  were  of  one 
opinion;  I  may  entertdn  my  own  opinion 
upon  the  question ;  let  the  Supreme  Court 
settle  it.'      *     •     * 

"Let  us  make  aplatform  about  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  so  that  every  man,  North 
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and  Sonth,  may  stand  side  by  side  on  al! 
issues  connected  with  Slavery,  and  advocate 
the  same  principles.  That  is  all  we  aslt. 
All  we  dem©d  at  yonr  hands  is,  that  there 
shall  he  no  equivocation  and  no  donbt  in  the 
popular  mind  as  to  what  our  principles  are^' 

Mr,  Payne,  on  the  other  side,  quo- 
ted at  length  from  the  Cincinnati 
platform,  from  Mr,  Buchanan's  let- 
ter of  acceptance,  and  from  speeches 
of  Howell  Cohb,  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, James  L.  Orr,  A.  H.  Ste- 
phens, Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Jamea 
A,  Bayard,  James  M,  Mason,  Uobert 
Toombs,  etc,,  to  show  that  'Non- 
Intervention'  with  '  Popular  Sover- 
eignty' was  the  original  and  estab- 
lished Democratic  doctrine  with  re- 
gard to  Slavery  in  the  Territories, 

The  debate  was  continued,  amid 
great  excitement  and  some  disorder, 
until  Monday,  April  30th,  when  the 
question  was  first  taken  on  Gen, 
Butler's  proposition ;  which  was  de- 
feated— -Yeas  105;  Nays  198 — as 
follows : 

Teas — Maine,  3 ;  Massachusetts,  8 ;  Con- 
necticut, 2i ;  New  Jersey,  B ;  Pennsylvai  ' 
16i;  De!aware,3;  Maryland,  6i;  Virgil 
12i;  North  Carolina,  10 ;  Geoi^a,  10;  Mi 
souri,  4| ;    TeQne38ee,    11 ;     Kentucky,    D ; 
Minnesota,  1^;  Oregon,  8 — 105. 

Nats — Maine,  6 ;  New  Hampshi]-e,  5 ; 
Vermont,  5;  Miassachnsetts,  5;  Rhode  Is- 
land, 4;  Connecticut,  3i;  New  York,  35; 
New  Jersey,  2 ;  Pennsylvania,  lOi ;  Mary- 
land, Si;  Vit^nia,3i;  Sonth  Oarolina,  8; 
Florida,  3;  Alabama,  9;  Louisiana.  6;  Mis- 
sissippi, T;  Texas,  4;  Arkansas,  4;  Missouri, 
4i;  Tennessee,  1;  Kentucky,  3;  Ohio,  38; 
Indiana,  13 ;  Illinois,  11 ;  Michigan,  6 ;  Wis- 
consin, 6;  Iowa,  4;  Minnesota,  2^;  Califor- 
nia, 4 — 198. 

The  question  was  next  taken  on 
the  regular  minority  report,  as  pre- 
sented in  a  modified  form  by  Mr. 
Samuels ;  which  w^  adopted,  by  the 
following  vote : 

Ye4S — Maine,  8 ;  New  Hampshire,  5 ;  Ver- 
mont, B;  Massachusetts,  7;  Rhode  Island, 
4;  Connecticut,  6;  New  York,  35;  New 
Jersey,  5;  Pennsylvania,  12 ;  Maryland,  Si; 


Vii^nia,  1 ;  Missouri,  4 ;  Tennessee,  1 ; 
Kentucky,  3i;  Ohio,  23;  Indiana,  13;  lUi. 
nois,  11 ;  Michigan,  S ;  Wisconsin,  5 ;  Iowa, 
4;  Minnesota,  4 — 16S. 

NiYS — Massachusetts,  6 ;  New  Jersey,  3 ; 
Pennsylvania,  15;  Delaware,  3;  Maryland, 
4i ;  Vii^ia,  14 ;  North  Carolina,  10 ;  South 
Carolina,  8 ;  Georpa,  10 ;  Florida,  8 ;  Ala- 
bama, 9 ;  Louisiana,  6 ;  Mississippi,  7 ; 
Texas,  4;  Arkansas,  4;  Missonri, .5;  Ten- 
nessee, 11;  Kentucky,  Si;  California,  4i 
Oregon,  3—138. 

Hereupon,  Mr.  L.  P.  Walker,  of 
Alabama,  presented  the  written  pro- 
test of  the  delegates  from  that  State, 
28  in  number,  showing  that  they 
were  expressly  instructed  by  the 
State  Convention  which  elected  them 
not  to  acquiesce  in  or  submit  to  any 
'Squatter  Sovereignty' platform,  but 
to  withdraw  from  the  Convention  in 
case  such  a  one  should  be  adopted. 
Among  the  resolves  so  adopted  and 
made  binding  on  their  delegates  by 
the  Alabama  State  Convention,  were 
the  following ; 

"  1.  Resohed,  by  Ike  Demooraey  qftke  State 
of  Alabama  m  Convention  OMembled,  That, 
holding  all  issues  and  principles  npon  which 
they  have  heretofore  afflliated  and  acted 
with  the  National  Democratic  Party  to  he 
inferior  in  dignity  and  importance  to  the 
great  question  of  Slavery,  they  content 
themselves  with  a  general  reafflnnancs  i^ 
tlie  Cincinnati  platform  as  to  such  issues, 
and  also  indorse  smd.platforra  as  to  Slavery, 
together  with  the  following  resolutions : 

"3.  £esote«^J^r(Aiw,  That  we  reSfiirm  so 
much  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  platform 
adopted  in  the  Convention  by  the  Demo- 
cracy of  this  State,  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1856,  as  relates  to  the  subject  of  Slavery,  to 
wit:  'The  nnqnalified  rightof  the  people 
of  the  Slaveholding  States  to  the  protection 
of  their  property  in  the  States,  in  the  Terri- 
tories, and  in  the  wilderness  in  which  Ter- 
ritorial Governments  are    as  yet  nnorgan- 

"  3.  RetoUedfurfher,  That,  in  orderto  meet 
and  clear  away  all  obstacles  to  a  full  enjoy- 
ment of  this  right  in  the  Territories,  we  re- 
affirm the  principle  of  the  9th  resolution  of 
the  Platform  adopted  in  Convention  by  the 
Democracy  of  this  State,  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1848,  to  wit:  '  That  it  is  the  dnty 
of  the  General  Government,  by  all  proper 
legislation,  to  secure  an    entry  into  those 
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TemtoriM  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  Uniteil 
stales  together  with  their  property  of  every 
desciiption;  and  that  the  aame  should  be 

Protected  hy  the  United  States  while  the 
erntonea  are  under  its  authority.' 

"4  i{esnltedfurther,Tha.ttb6GoDaiitatwn 
of  the  United  States  is  &  compact  hetween 
sovereign  and  co-fe'qual  States,  united  upon 
the  basis  of  perfect  equality  of  righta  and 
privileges 

'  5  Sesolved  further,  That  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States  are  common  property, 
in  which  the  States  have  equal  righta,  and 
to  which  the  citizens  of  eveiy  State  may 
rightfnlly  emigrate,  with  their  slaves  or 
oUier  property  recognized  as  saeh  ia  any  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  or  by  the  Constitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

"e.  Se»ohedjTirther,TiisAtheGongvesao{ 
the  United  States  has  no  power  to  abolish 
Slavery  in  the  Territories,  or  to  prohibit  its 
introduction  into  any  of  them. 

"7.  BewhedfuHler,  That  the  Territorial 
Legislatures,  created  hy  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  have  no  power  to  abolish  Slavery, 
or  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  the  same, 
or  to  impair  by  unfriendly  legislation  the 
secnrity  and  full  en,)oyment  of  the  same 
■within  the  Territories;  and  such  constitu- 
tional power  certainly  does  not  belong  to 
the  people  of  the  Territories  in  any  capacity, 
before,  in  the  exercise  of  a  lawfnl  authority, 
they  form  a  Constitution  preparatory  to  ad- 
mission as  a  State  into  the  Union;  and  their 
action,  in  tie  exercise  of  such  lawful  an- 
thority,  certainly  cannot  operate  or  take 
effect  before  their  actual  admission  aa  a 
State  into  the  Union. 

"8,  Senohed  farther,  That  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his 
opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  deny  to  the 
Territorial  Legislature  the  power  to  destroy 
or  impair,  by  any  legislation  whatever,  the 
right  of  property  in  Saves,  and  maintain  it 
to  be  th  duty  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  II  of  its  departments,  to  protect  the 
1  ts  of  he  owner  of  such  property  in  the 
T  mton  ;  and  the  principles  so  declared 
a  e  h  el  y  asserted  to  be  the  righta  of  the 
S  nth  and  the  South  should  maintain  them. 
9  S  ohed  further,  That  we  holdall  of 
th  fo  eg  ing  propositions  to  contain  cirdi- 
nal  prineiples — ti-ue  in  themselves — and  just 
and  proper  and  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
all  that  is  dear  to  ua ;  and  we  do  hereby  in- 
struct our  delegates  to  the  Oharieston  Con- 
vention, to  present  thera  for  the  calm  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  that  body — from 
whose  justice  and  patriotism  we  anticipate 
their  adoption. 

"10.  Seioked further,  ThutoMTielegaiea 
to  the  Charleston  Convention*  are  hereby 
expressly  instructed  to  insist  that  said  Con- 
vention shall  adopt  a  platform  of  principles. 


recognizing  distinctly  the  rights  of  the  South, 
as  asserted  in  the  foregoing  resolutions ;  and 
if  the  said  National  Convention  shall  refuse 
to  adopt,  in  substance,  the  propositions  em- 
braced in  the  preceding -resolutions,  prior  to 
nominating  candidates,  our  delegates  to  said 
Convention  are  hereby  positively  instructed 
to  withdraw  therefrom. 

"11.  Beaolved  farther.  That  our  delegates 

the  Charleston  Convention  shall  cast  the 

vote  of  Alabama  as  a  unit,  and  a  msgority  of 

our  delegates  shall  determine  how  the  vote 

of  this  State  shall  be  given. 

"13.  Beiohed  further.  That  an  Executive 
Committee,  to  consist  of  one  from  each  Con- 
gressional District,  be  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be,  in  the  event  that  our  delegates 
withdraw  from  the  Charleston  ConventJou, 
in  obedience  to  the  10th  resolution,  to  call 
a  Convention  of  the  Democracy  of  Alabama, 
to  meet  at  an  early  day  to  consider  what  is 
best  to  be  done." 

The  Alabama  delegation  concluded 
with  the  following  statement : 

"The  pointi  of  difference  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  Democracy  are : 

"  1.  As  regards  the  status  of  Slavery  as  a 
political  institution  in  the  Territories  whilst 
they  remain  Territories,  and  the  power  of 
the  people  of  a  Territory  to  exclude  it  by 
unfriendly  legislation ;  and 

"  2.  As  regards  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  the  owner  of  slaves 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property  in  the  Ter- 
ritflriea  so  long  as  they  remain  such. 

This  Convention  has  refused,  by  the  Plat- 


to  the  people  of  a  Territory  any  power  to 
legislate  against  the  institution  of  Slavery ; 
and  we  assert  that  itia  the  duty  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  in  all  its  departments,  to 
protect  the  owner  of  slares  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  property  in  the  Territories.  These 
principles,  as  we  state  them,  are  embodied 
in  the  Alabama  Flatform. 

"Here,  then,  isaplain,  explicit  and  direct   . 
issue  between  this  Convention  and  the  con- 
stituency which  we  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  this  body. 

"Instructed,  aa  we  are,  not  to  waive  this 
issue,  the  contingency,  therefore,  has  arisen, 
when,  in  our  opinion,  it  becomes  oar  duty 
to  withdraw  from  this  Convention.  We  beg, 
Sir,  to  communicate  this  fact  through  you, 
and  to  assure  the  Convention  that  we  do  so 
ia  no  spirit  of  anger,  but  under  a  sense  of 
imperative  obligation,  properly  appreciating 
its  responsibilities  and  cheerfully  submitting 
to  its  consequences." 

The   Alabama   delegation,   which 
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iiicluded  ex-Gov.  Jolm  A.  Winston, 
Wm.  L.  Yancey,  Keuben  Chapman, 
ex-M,  C,  and  other  prominent  citi- 
zens, thereupon  witlidrew  from  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Barry,  of  Mississippi,  next  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  the  entire 
Mississippi  delegation.  Mr.  Glenn, 
of  Mieaissippi,  stated  the  grounds  of 
such  withdrawal,  as  follows : 

"  Sir,  at  Cincinnati  we  adopted  a  Platform 
on  which  we  all  agreed.  Sow  answer  me, 
ye  men.  of  the  Worth,  of  the  East,  of  the 
South,  and  of  the  West,  what  was  the  con- 
Btniction  placed  npon  that  Platform  ia  dif- 
ferent BeolJons  of  the  Union?  You  at  the 
West  said  it  meant  one  thing ;  we  of  the 
South  said  it  meant  another.  Either  we 
were  right  or  job  were  rigtt;  we  were 
wrong  or  yon  were  wrong.  We  came  here 
to  ask  jon  which  was  right  and  which  was 
wrong.  You  have  niwutained  your  position. 
You  say  that  you  cannot  give  iis  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  that  right,  which  I  tell  you  here 
now,  in  coining  time  will  be  your  only  safety 
in  your  contests  with  the  Black  Eepublicans 
of  Ohio  and  of  tlie  JTorth.    (Cheers.) 

"  "Why,  sir,  turn  back  to  the  history  of  your 
9wn  leading  men.  There  sits  a  distingaished 
gentleinan.  Eon.  CharlesE.  Stuart,  of  Hichi- 
gan,  once  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
Bovereigu  States  of  the  Union  in  the  Senate, 
who  then  voted  that  Congress  had  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  pass  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
and  to  esolnde  Slavery  from  the  Territories ; 
and  now,  wheu  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  it  has  not  that  power,  he  comes  forward 
and  tells  Mississippians  that  that  same  Con- 
gress is  impotent  to  protect  that  same  spe- 
cies of  property !  There  sits  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  {Mr. 
Pugh),  who,  but  a  few  nights  since,  to!d  us 
from  that  stand  that,  if  a  Territorial  Govem- 
ment  totally  misused  their  powers  or  abused 
them,  Congress  could  wipe  out  that  Territo- 
rial Government  altogether.  And  yet,  when 
we  come  here  and  aak  him  to  give  us  pro- 
tection in  case  that  Territorial  Government 
robs  us  of  our  property  and  strikes  the  star 
which  answers  to  the  name  of  Mississippi 
from  the  flag  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  the 
Constitution  gives  her  protection,  he  tells 
us,  with  hia  hand  upon  his  heart— as  Gov. 
Payne,  of  Ohio,  had  before  done — that  they 
will  part  with  their  lives  before  they  will 
acknowledge  the  principle  which  we  con- 
tend for. 

"Gentlemen,  in  such  a  situation  of  things 
la  the  Convention  of  our  great  party,  it  is 


right  that  we  should  part.  Go  your  way, 
and  we  will  go  ours.  The  South  leaves  you 
— not  like  Hagar,  driven  into  the  wilderness, 
friendless  and  alone — but  I  tell  Sontliem 
men  here,  and,  for  them,  I  tell  the  North, 
that,  in  less  than  sixty  days,  you  will  find  a 
united  Soath  standing  side  by  side  with  us 
(Prolonged  and  enthusiastic  cheering.)" 

Mr.  Mouton,  of  Louisiana,  briefly 
announced  that  all  the  delegates  ffom  ■ 
his  State  hut  two  would  withdraw' 
from  the  Convention,  and  protested 
against  the  right  of  the  two  to  act  or 
cast  any  vote  in  behalf  of  the  State. 

Hon,  James  Simons,  of  South  Car- 
ohna,  announced  the  withdrawal  of 
the  delegation  from  that  State,  in  a 
communication  signed  by  all  the 
thirteen  members  thereof,  in  the 
words  following ; 

"  We,  the  undersigned  delegates  appointed 
by  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of 
South  Carolina,  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
state  that,  according  to  the  principles  ennu- 
ciafed  in  their  Platfonn  at  Columbia,  the 
power,  either  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
of  its  agent,  the  Territorial  Government,  to 
abolish  or  legislate  against  property  in  slaves, 
by  either  direct  or  indirect  legislation,  is  es- 
pecially denied ;  and,  as  the  Platform  adopted 
by  the  Convention  palpably  and  intention- 
ally prevents  any  expression  affirming  the 
incapacity  of  the  Territorial  Government  so 
to  legislate,  that  they  would  not  be  acting 
in  good  faith  to  their  principles,  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  their  consti- 
tuents, to  longer  remain  in  this  Convention, 
and  they  hereby  respectfully  announce  their 
withdrawal  therefrom." 

Mr.  John  Milton,  of  Morida,  next 
announced  the  unanimouB  withdrawal 
of  the  delegation  from  that  State,  in  a 
protest  signed  by  five  delegates,  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  Eppes,  whereof  the 
essential  portion  is  as  follows : 

"Florida,  with  her  Southern  sisters,  is 
entitled  to  a  clear  and  unambiguous  rect^- 
nition  of  her  rights  in  the  Territories ;  and 
this  being  refused,  by  the  rqection  of  the 
m^ority  report,  we  protest  against  receiving 
the  Cincinnati  Platform  with  the  interpret- 
ation  that  it  favors  the  doctrine  of  S(juatter 
Sovereignty^n  the  Territories — which  doe- 
trine,  in  the  name  of  the  people  represented 
by  us,  we  repudiate," 
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Mr.  Guy  M.  Bryan,  of  Texas,  nest 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  the  en- 
tire delegation  from  that  State.  In 
their  protest  against  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  they  de- 
clared 

'■That  it  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
take  his  property,  of  any  kind,  including 
slaves,  into  the  common  territory  helonging 
equally  to  all  the  States  of  the  Confederacy, 
aadto.have  it  protected  there  under  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Neither  Congresa 
nor  a  Territorial  Legislature,  nor  any  human 
power,  has  any  authority,  either  direotJy  or 
indirectly,  to  impdr  these  sacred  rights; 
and,  they  having  been  affirmed  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  ne  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  common  agent  of 
all  the  States,  to  establish  such  government, 
and  enact  such  laws  for  the  Territories,  and 
so  change  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  protection 
and  preservation. of  these  rights,  and  pre- 
vent every  infringement  of  the  same.  The 
affirmation  of  this  principle  of  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  simply  protect  the  rights  of 
property,  is  nowise  in  conflict  with  the 
heretofore  established  cud  well-recognized 
principle  of  the  Democratic  party,  tliat 
Congress  does  not  possess  the  power  to 
legislate  Slavery  into  the  Territories,  or  to 
exolude  it  therefrom. 

"  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  if  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Northern  Democracy  are  pro- 
perly represented  by  the  opinion  and  action 
of  the  m^ority  of  the  delegates  from  that 
section  on  this  floor,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  tlieir  principles  are  not  only 
not  oui's,  but,  if  adhered  to  and  enforced  by 
them,  will  destroy  this  Union." 

Mr.  B.  Burrow,  of  Arkansas,  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  three  del- 
egates from  that  State,  for  these  rea- 
sons: 

"  1st.  Because  the  numerical  majority 
have  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  the  States 
in  setting  aside  the  Platform  made  by  the 
States,  and  have  thus  nnsettled  the  basis  of 
tliis  Convention,  and  thereby  permanently 
diaorgaoized  its  conatitntion.  Its  decrees, 
therefore,  become  nuU  and  void. 

"  2d.  Because  we  were  positively  instruct- 
ed by  the  Democracy  of  Arkansas  to  insist  on. 
the  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  the 
South  in  the  common  Territories,  and  pro- 
tection to  those  rights  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
eraicent,  prior  to  aiiy  nomination  of  a  can- 


didate ;  and,  as  this  Convention  has  refused 
to  recognize  the  principles  required  by  the 
Stat«  of  Arkansaa,  in  her  popular  Uonven- 
tioiL  first,  and  twice  snbseqnently  reasserted 
by  Arkansas,  together  with  all  her  Southern 
sisters,  in  the  report  of  a  Platform  in  this 
Convention;  and,  as  we  cannot  serve  two 
masters,  we  are  "determined  first  to  serve  the 
Lord  our  God,  We  cannot  ballot  for  any 
candidate  whatsoever." 

Mr.  J.  P.  Johnson,  on  behalf  of 
that  portion  of  the  Arkansas  delega- 
tion who  bad  concluded  not  to  leave 
the  Convention  until  after  time  had 
been  afforded  for  consultation,  said 
he  hesitated,  "because  he  conceived 
that  the  stability  of  the  Union  itself 
was  involved  in  the  action  taken  here 
by  the  Southern  representatives." 

The  Georgia  delegation  here  aeked 
leave  to  retire  fur  consultation,  which 
was  granted,  Messrs,  Bayard  and 
"VVhiteley— Senator  and  Eepresenta- 
tive  in  Congress  from  Delaware — 
now  retired  from  the  Convention  and 
joined  the  seceders.  Mr.  Saulsbury, 
the  other  Senator,  gave  his  reasons 
for  not  retiring  at  this  time,  and  the 
Convention  adjourned  for  the  night. 

Next  morning,  May  1st,  Mr,  Hen- 
ry L.  Benning  presented  a  notifica- 
tion from  twenty-six  of  the  thirty- 
four  delegates  from  Georgia,  that 
they  had  decided  to  withdraw  from  the 
Convention — four  of  them  in  obe- 
dience to  a  vote  of  the  majority, 
which  they  had  opposed. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  now 
announced  tiie  withdrawal,  after  due 
consideration  and  consultation,  of 
the  remainder  of  the  delegation  from 
his  State;  but  Mr.  F.  B.  Flournoy 
gave  notice  that  he  did  not  concur  in 
this  action. 

The  formal  protest  and  withdrawal 
of  ten  delegates  from  Louisiana  was 
now  presented.  It  states  that  these 
,ct  in  obedience  to  a  reso- 
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lution  passed  ty  the  Democracy  of 
Louisiana  in  State  Conventiou  at 
Baton  Eouge,  March  5,  1860,  in  the 
following  words ; 

"Eenohsd,  That  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  belong  to  the  eeTerai  States  as 
their  cnmmon  property,  and  not  to  indivi- 
dual citizens  thereof;  tiiat  the  Pederal  Con- 
stitution recognizes  property  in  slaves ;  and, 
as  sneh,  the  owner  thereof  is  entitled  to 
carry  his  slaves  into  any  Territory  in  the 
United  States ;  to  hold  ihem  there  as  pro- 
perty ;  and,  in  case  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
riea,  by  inaction,  unfriendly  legislation  or 
otherwise,  should  endanger  the  tenure  of 
such  property,  or  discriminate  against  it  by 
withholding  that  protection  given  to  other 
species  of  property  in  the  Territories,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  General  Govemraent  to  in- 
terpose, by  the  active  esertion  of  its  consti- 
tutional power,  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
slaveholder." 

The  two  remaining  delegates  from 
Louisiana  gave  notice  that,  though 
they  did  not  personally  desire  to 
withdraw  from  the  Convention,  they 
should  he  governed  by  the  action  of 
the  majority  of  their  delegation. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gaulden,  of  Georgia, 
made  a  speech  against  the  com'se 
taken  by  liis  colleagues,  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds : 

"lam  not  in  favor  of  breaking  np  thb 
Government  upon  an  impracticable  issue, — 
upon  a  mere  theory.  I  t)elieve  that  this 
doctrine  of  protection  to  Slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories is  a  mere  theory,  amere  abstraction, 
(Applause.)  PraoticaJly,  it  can  be  of  no 
consequence  to  Jhe  South,  for  the  reason 
that  the  infant  has  been  strangled  before  it 
was  bom.  (Laughter.)  You  have  cut  off 
the  supply  jjf  slaves;  you  have  crippled  the 
institntion  of  Slavery  in  the  States  by  your 
nnjnst  laws ;  and  it  is  mere  folly  and  mad- 
ness now  to  ask  for  protection  for  a  nonen- 
tity—tor a  thing  which  is  not  there.  We 
have  no  slaves  to  carry  to  these  Territories. 
We  can  never  make  another  Slave  State  with 
onr  present  supply  of  slaves.  But,  if  we 
could,  it  wonld  not  be  wise;  for  the  reason 
that,  if  yon  make  another  Slave  State  from 
jcur  new  Territories  with  the  present  supply 
of  slaves,  you  will  be  obliged  to  give  up 
another  State— either  Maryland,  Delaware, 
or  Virginia — to  Tree  Soil  upon  the  H"orth. 
Kow,  1  would  deal  with  this  question,  fellow- 
Democrats,  as  a  practical  one.    When  I  can 


see  no  possible  practical  good  to  result  to 
the  country  from  demanding  legislation  upon 
this  theory,  I  am  not  prepared  to  disintegrate 
and  dismember  the  great  Democratic  party 
of  this  Union.    *    *    «    * 

"  I  would  ask  my  friends  of  the  South  to 
come  up  in  a  proper  spirit,  ask  our  Northern 
friends  to  give  us  all  our  rights,  and  take  off 
the  ruthless  restrictions  which  cut  off  the 
supply  of  slaves  Irom  foreign  lands.  As  a 
matter  of  right  and  Justice  to  the  South,  I 
would  ask  the  Democracy  of  the  North  to 
grant  us  this  thing ;  and  I  believe  they  have 
the  patriotism  and  honesty  to  do  it,  because 
it'ia  right  in  itself  I  tell  you,  fellow-Demo- 
crats, that  the  African  Slave-trader  is  the 
true  Union  man.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I 
tell  you  that  the  slave-trading  of  Virginia 
is  more  immoral,  more  unchristian  in  every 
possible  point  of  view,  than  that  African 
Slave-trade  which  goes  to  Africa  and  brings 
a  heathen  and  worthless  man  here,  makes 
hijn  a  useful  man,  Christianizes  him,  and 
sends  him  and  his  posterity  down  the  stream 
of  time  to  eigoy  the  blessings  of  civiUzation. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  Now,  fellow-Demo- 
crats, so  far  as  any  public  expression  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  — the  great  Slave-trading 
State  of  Virginia — has  been  given,  they  are 
all  opposed  to  the  Africaii  Slave-trade. 

"  Dr.  Reed,  of  Indiana — I  am  from  Lidiana, 
and  I  am  in  fevor  of  it. 

"Mr.  Gaulden — Now,  gentlemen,  we  are 
fold,  upon  high  authority,  that  there  is  a 
certain  class  of  men  who  strain  at  a  ^nat 
and  swallow  a  camel.  Now,  Virgmia, 
which  authorizes  the  huying  of  Christian 
men,  separating  them  from  their  wives  and 
children,  from  all  the  relations  and  associa- 
tions amid  whom  they  have  lived  for  years, 
rolls  up  her  eyes  in  holy  horror  when  I 
would  go  to  Africa,  buy  a  savage,  and  in- 
troduce him  to  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity-    (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

"Oapt  Eynders,  of  N,  Y.— You  can  get 
one  or  two  recruits  from  New  York  to  join 
with  yon. 

"  lie  President. — The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired.     (Cries  of  "Go  on  I  Go 

"  The  President  stated  that,  if  it  was  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  Convention,  the  gen- 
tleman could  proceed. 

"Mr.  Gaulden. — Now,  fellow-Democrats, 
the  slave-trade  in  Vii^inia  forms  a  mighty 
and  powerful  reason  for  its  opposition  to 
the  African  slave-trade,  and  in  this  remark 
I  do  not  intend  any  disrespect  to  my  friends 
from  Virginia.  Virginia,  the  Mother  of 
States  and  of  statesmen,  the  Mother  of  Presi- 
dents, I  apprehend  may  err  as  well  as  other 
mortals.  I  am  afraid  that  her  error  iu  this 
regard  lies  in  the  promptings  of  the  almighty 
dollar.    It  has  been  ray  fortune  to  go  into 
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that  noble  old  State  to  buy  a  few  darkies; 
aaH  I  have  had  to  pay  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000  a  head,  when  I  could  go  to  Africa 
and  buy  bett^ft  negroes  for  |50  apiece. 
(Great  langhter.)  Now,  unquestionably,  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  Virginia  to  break  down 
the  African  slave-trade,  when  she  can  eell 
her  negroes  at  $2,000.  She  knows  that  the 
African  slave-trade  wonld  break  up  her  mo- 
nopoly, and  hence  her  objection  to  it.  If 
any  of  yon  Northern  Democrats — for  I  have 
more  faith  in  yon  than  Itavein  the  carpet- 
knight  Democracy  of  the  South — will  go 
home  with  me  to  my  plantation  in  Georgia, 
bnt  a  little  way  from  here,  I  will  sliow  you 
some  darkies  that  I  bought  in  Maryland, 
some  that  I  bought  in  Virginia,  some  in 
Delaware,  some  in  Plorida,  some  in  North 
Carolina ;  and  I  will  also  show  you  the  pure 
African,  the  noblest  Eoman  of  them  all. 
(Great  laughter.)  Now,  fellow-Demoorata, 
my  feeble  health  and  fmling  voice  admonish 
me  to  bring  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make 
to  a  close.  (Cries  of  "  Go  on,  go  on.")  I 
am  only  sorry  tliat  I  am  not  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  I  am  to  vindicate  before  you  to- 
day the  words  of  truth,  of  honesty,  and  of 
right,  and  to  show  yon  the  gross  inconsis- 
tencies of  the  South  in  this  regard.  I  come 
from  the  First  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Geoi^ia.  I  represent  the  African 
slave-trade  interest  of  that  section.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  am  proud  of  the  position  I  oc- 
cnjjy  in  that  respect.  I  believe  that  (he 
African  slave-trader  is  a  true  missionary, 
and  a  tme  Christian  (applause)  •  and  I  have 
pleaded  with  my  delegation  from  Georgia  to 

tut  this  issue  squarely  to  the  Northern 
lemocracy,  and  say  to  them,  Are  yon  pre- 
pared to  go  back  to  first  principles,  and  take 
off  your  unconstitutional  restrictions,  and 
leave  this  question  to  be  settled  by  each 
State!  Now,  do  this,  fellow- citizens,  and 
yon  will  have  peace  in  the  country.  Bnt,  so 
long  as  your  Federal  Legislature  takes  juris- 
diction of  this  question,  so  long  will  there  be 
war,  so  long  will  there  he  ill-blood,  so  long 
will  there  be  strife,  until  this  glorions  Union 
of  ours  shall  be  disrupted  and  go  out  in  blood 
and  night  forever.  I  advocate  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  prohibiting  the  African  Slave-trade, 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  true  Union 
movement.  I  do  not  believe  that  sections 
whose  interests  are  sodiEFerent  as  the  South- 
ern and  Northern  States  can  ever  stand  the 
shocks  of  fanaticism,  unless  they  be  equally 
balanced.  I  believe  that,  by  reopening  this 
trade,  and  giving  us  negroes  to  populate  the 
Territories,  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  sec- 
tions will  be  maintained." 

The  Convention  now  proceeded  to        The  regular  Convention  rcassem- 
ballot   for   President,    having    first    bled  at  the  Front-street  Theater  in 
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by  a  vote  of  141  to  113,the 
rale  req^uiring  two-tbirds  of  a  fall 
Convention  to  nominate.  Candidtftes 
were  put  in  nomination,  and,  on  the 
first  ballot,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
of  Hiinoia,  received  145|-  votes ;  Rob- 
ert ]tf.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  42 
votes ;  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky, 
35  votes ;  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, 12 ;  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of 
New  York,  7 ;  Joseph  Lane,  of  Ore- 
gon, 6 ;  Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut, 
2^;  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
1^ ;  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1.  On  the  next  ballot,  Mr. 
Douglas  had  147  ;  and  he  continued 
to  gain  slowly  to  the  thirty-second, 
when  he  received  153^  votes.  He 
fell  off  on  the  thirty-sixth  to  151^, 
which  vote  he  continued  to  receive 
up  to  the  lifty-seventb  ballot,  on 
which  Guthrie  received  65^,  Hun- 
ter 16,  Lane  14,  Dickinson  4,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  1.  The  Convention 
(May  3d),  on  motion  of  Mr.  Russell, 
of  Virginia,  by  a  vote  of  195  to  65, 
adjourned,  to  reassemble  at  Balti- 
more on.  Monday,  the  18th  of  June  ; 
recommending  to  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  several  States  whose 
delegations  had  withdrawn,  to  fill 
their  places  prior  to  tliat  day. 

The  seceding  delegates  assembled 
at  St.  Andrew's  Hall — Senator  Bay- 
ard, of  Delaware,  in  the  chair — and 
adopted  the  platform  reported  to 
the  Convention  by  Mr,  Avery,  as 
aforesaid ;  and,  after  four  days'  de- 
liberations, adjourned  to  meet  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  June.  The  "Wood  delegates 
from  New  York  attended  this  meet- 
ing, but  were  not  admitted  as  mem- 
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Baltimore,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Some  days  were  spent  in  considering 
the  credentials  of  contesting  dele- 
gates from  certain  Southern  States. 
The  decisions  of  the  Convention 
■n:ere  such  as  to  increase  the  strength 
of  Senator  Douglas.  "When  it  was 
concluded,  Mr.  Russell,  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Lander,  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Ewing,  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
Caldwell,  of  Kentuckj',and Mr.  Clark 
of  Missouri,  announced  the  with- 
drawal of  the  whole,  or  of  a  part,  of 
the  delegations  from  their  respective 
States.  Gen.  Cushing  resigned  the 
chair  of  the  Convention,  which  was 
immediately  taken  by  Gov,  David 
Tod,  of  Ohio  (a  Vice-President  at 
Charleston),  amid  enthusiastic  cheers. 
Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts, 
announced  the  determination  of  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  from  his 
State  not  to  participate  further  in  its 
deliberations.     He  said : 

"  We  have  not  discnssed  the  question,  Mr. 
President,  whether  the  action  of  the  Con- 
vention, in  escluding  certain  delegates,  could 
be  any  reason  for  withdrawal.  We  now  put 
our  withdrawal  before  you,  upon  the  simple 
ground,  among  others,  that  there  has  been 
a  withdrawal  in  part  of  a.  majority  of  the 
States,  and  further  (and  that,  perhaps,  more 
personal  to  mygelf),  upon  the  ground  that  I 
will  not  Bit  in  e.  Convention  where  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade — which  is  piracy bythe laws 
of  ray  oonntry— is  approvingly  advocated. 
(Great  sensation,)" 

The  Convention  now  proceeded  to 
vote  for  President ;  and,  on  the  first 
ballot,  Mr.  Douglas  had  1Y3^ ;  Guth- 
rie 10,  Ereckinridge  5,  and  there  were 
3  scattering.  On  the  next  ballot,  Mr. 
Douglas  had  181^,  Breckinridge  Ti, 
.  Guthrie  5^;  whereupon,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Sanford  E.  Church,  of  New 
York,  the  foflowing  resolution  was 
adopted : 


'^  Sesohed  wunnimoudii,  That  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  having  now 
received  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  given  in 
this  Convention,  is  herebji  declared,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  governing  this  body, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  nniform  customs 
and  rules  of  former  Ceraocratio  National 
Conventions,  the  regular  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States." 
Hon.  Benjamin  FrrzpATKicK,  of 
Alabama,  was  now  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  receiving  198|-  votes 
to  1  scattering.  [He  declined,  two 
days  thereafter,  and  the  National 
Committee  substituted  Hon.  Hee- 
BCHEL  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia.'] 

Gov,  WicklifEe,  of  Louisiana,  now 
offered  the  following  resolve,  as  an 
addition  to  the  platform  adopted  at 
Charleston : 

"Sesohed,  That  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  Cincinnati 
Platform,  that,  during  the  esistence  of  th« 
Territorial  Governments,  the  measiu-e  of  re- 
striction, whatever  it  may  be,  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  on  the  power  of  the 
Territorial  Legislatures  over  the  subject  of 
the  domestic  relations,  as  the  same  has  been, 
or  shall  hereafter  be,  finally  determined  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  respected  by  all  good  citizens,  and 
enforced  with  promptness  and  fidelity  by 
every  branch  of^  the  General  Government." 
Mr.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  moved  the 
previous  question,  and  this  was  also 
adopted,  with  but  two  dissenting 
votes. 

The  Seceders'  Convention,  which 
met,  first  at  Richmond  on  the  11th 
of  June,  adjourned  thence  to  Balti- 
more, and  finally  met  at  the  Mary- 
land Institute  on  the  28th  of  Jun& 
Twenty-one  States  were  fully  or  par- 
tially represented.  Hon.  Caleb  Cush- 
ing was  chosen  its  President.  Mr. 
Aveiy,  of  North  Carolina,  submitted 
hig  Charleston  platform,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  next  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  should  be  held  at 
Philadelphia. 
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The  Conventioii  now  proceeded  to 
ballot  for  a  candidate  for  President, 
when  John  C  BRECKiNRrDaE,  of  Ken- 
tucky, received  the  unanimous  vote 
— 105 — of  the  delegates  present;  and 
Gen.  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President  by  a 
eimilar  vote.  And  then,  after  a 
epeech  from  Mr.  Yancey,  the  Con- 
vention finally  adjoiimei 

The  "  Constitntional  Union"  (late 
"American")  party  held  a  Conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  on  the  19th  of 
May;  and,  on  the  second  ballot,  nom- 
inated John  EsLt,  of  Tennessee,  for 
President;  he  receiving  138  votes  to 
114  for  all  others.  Sam  Houston, 
of  Texas,  had  57  votes  on  the  first, 
and  69  on  the  second  ballot.  Ed- 
ward Everkit,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
then  unanimously  nominated  for 
Vice-President.  The  Convention, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  united  on 
the  following 


"  Wkereas,  Experienoo  has  demonatrated 
that  Platfonns  adopted  by  the  partisan  Con- 
Tentions  of  the  country  hare  had  the  effect 
to  mislead  and  deceive  the  people,  and  at 
the  Bame  time  to  widen  the  political  divisions 
of  the  conntrj,  hy  the  creation  and  encour- 
^ment  of  geographical  and  sectional  par- 
ties; therefore, 

"Sesohed,  That  it  is  both  the  part  of  pa- 
triotism and  of  daty  to  recognize  no  politi- 
cal principle  other  than  thb  Oonstitttion' 

OF  THE  COTTSTRY,  THB  UuiON  OF  THE  StATES, 
AHD   THH   ESFOROEMENT   OT   THB   LsWS,    and 

that,  as  representatives  of  the  Constitutional 
Union  men  of  the  country  in  National  Con- 
vention assembled,  we  hereby  pledge  our- 
selves to  maintain,  protect,  and  defend,  sep- 
arately and  unitedly,  these  great  principles 
of  pnblic  liberty  and  national  safety,  against 
ail  enemies,  at,  home  and  abroad ;  believing 
that  thereby  peace  may  once  more  be  re- 
stored to  the  country,  the  rights  of  the  Peo- 
ple and  of  the  States  reestablished,  and  the 
Government  again  placed  in  that  condition 
of  justice,  fraternitj,  and  equality,  which, 
under  the  example  and  Constitution  of  our 
fathers,  has  solemnly  hound  every  citizen  of 


the  United  States  to  maintain  a  more  per- 
fect union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfiire,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  out 
posterity." 

The  *' Republican"  National  Con- 
vention met  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  16th.  AU  the  Free 
States  were  strongly  represented, 
with  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  There  was  a 
del^ation  present  claiming  to  repre- 
sent Texas,  but  it  was  afterward 
found  to  be  fraudulent.  David  Wil- 
mot,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen 
temporary  Chairman,  and  George 
Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  Presi- 
dent. A  Platform  Committee  of  one 
from  each  State  and  Territory  was 
appointed  on  the  first  day,  from  which 
Committee  a  report  was  submitted  on 
the  evening  of  the  second,  when  it  waa 
immediately  and  unanimously  adopts 
ed.  That  report  or  Platform  is  as 
follows : 

"Hesohed,  That  we,  the  delegated  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republican  electors  of 
the  United  States,  in  Convention  assembled, 
in  discharge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
constituents  and  our  country,  unite  in  the 
following  declarations; 

"I,  That  the  history  of  the  nation,  during 
the  last  four  years,  lias  fully  established  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  the  organization 
and  perpetuation  of  the  Eepubliean  party; 
and  that  the  causes  which  called  it  into  ex- 
istence are  permanent  in  their  nature,  and 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  demand  its 
peaceful  and  constitutional  triumph. 

"2.  That  the  maintenanoeof  the  principle 
promulgated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, 'That  all  men  are  created  eqnd; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; 
that,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  juat 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,' 
is  essential  to 'the  preservation  of  our  Re- 
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Sublican  institutions ;  and  that  tlie  Federal 
OQstitntion,  the  Eights  of  the  States,  and 
the  Union  of  the  States,  must  and  shdl  he 
preserved. 

"3.  That  to  the  Union  of  the  States  this 
nation  owea  its  unprecedented  increase  in 
population,  ita  surprising  deyelopment  of 
material  resonrces,  its  rapid  augmentation  of 
wealth,  its  happiness  at  home  and  its  honor 
abroad;  and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all 
schemes  for  Disunion,  come  from  whatever 
source  they  may:  And  we  congratulate  the 
country  that  no  Eepublic^  member  of  Con- 
gress has  uttered  or  countenanced  the 
threats  of  Disunion  so  often  made  by  Dem- 
ocratic members,  without  rebuke  and  with 
applaase  from  their  political  associates ;  and 
we  denounce  those  threats  of  Disunion,  in 
case  of  a  popular  overthrow  of  their  ascend- 
ency, as  denying  the  vital  principles  of  a  free 
government,  and  as  au  avowal  of  contem- 
plated treason,  which  it  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  an  indignant  People  sternly  to  re- 
buke and  forever  silence. 

"4.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own 
domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own 
judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  bal- 
ance of  powers  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  of  onr  political  fabric  depend ; 
and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by 
armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory, no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as 
among  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

'.'5.  That  the  present  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration has  far  exceeded  our  worst  apprehen- 
sions, in  its  measureless  subserviency  to  the 
exactions  of  a  sectional  interest,  as  especially 
evinced  in  ita  desperate  exertions  to  force 
the  infamons  Lecompton  Constitution  upon 
the  protesting  people  of  Kansas ;  in  constru- 
ing the  personal  relation  between  master 
and  servant  to  involve  an  nnqnalified  prop- 
erty in  persons ;  in  its  attempted  enforce- 
ment, everywhere,  on  land  and  sea,  throngh 
the  intervention  of  Congress  and  of  the  Fed- 
eral Courts,  of  the  extreme  pretensions  of  a 
purely  local  interest;  and  in  its  general  aod 
unvarying  abuse  of  the  power  intrusted  to  it 
by  a  confiding  people. 

"6.  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm 
the  reckless  estravagance  which  pervades 
every  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; that  a  retnrn  to  rigid  economy  and 
accountability  is  indispensable  to  arrest  the 
systematic  plunder  of  the  public  treasury  by 
favored  partisans;  while  the  recent  stHrtling 
developments  of  frauds  and  corruptions  at 
the  Federal  metropolis,  show  that  an  entire 
change  of  administration  is  imperatively  de- 
manded, 

"7.  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Consti- 
tution, of  ita  own  force,  carries  Slavery  into 


any  or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  dangerous  political  heresy,  at 
variance  with  the  explicit  provisions  of  that 
instrument  itself,  with  contemporaneous  ex- 
position, and  with  legialative  and  judicial 
precedent;  is  revolutionary  in  its  tendency, 
and  subversive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  country. 

"8.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  Free- 
dom :  That,  as  our  Eepublican  fathers,  when 
they  had  abolished  Slavery  in  all  our  nation- 
al territory,  orddned  that  'no  person  shonld 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  process  of  law,'  it  becomes  our  du- 
ty, by  legislation,  whenever  such  le^slation 
is  necessary,  to  maintain  this  provision  of 
the  Constitution  against  all  attempts  to 
violate  it;  and  we  deny'  the  authority  of 
Congress,  of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  of 
any  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to 
Slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States. 

"  9.  That  we  brand  the  recent  reopening  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  under  the  cover  of 
our  national  flag,  aided  by  perversions  of 
judicial  power,  as  a  crime  against  humanity 
and  a  burning  shame  to  our  country  and 
age;  and  we  call  upon  Congress  to  take 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  the  total 
and  linal  snppression  of  that  execrable  traffic. 

"  10.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes,  by  their 
Federal  Governors,  of  the  acts  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  Kansas  and  H"ebraska,  prohibiting 
Slavery  in  those  Territories,  we  find  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  boasted  Deinocratio 
principle  of  Non-intervention  and  Popular 
Sovereignty  embodied  in  the  Kansas-N^e- 
braska  bill,  and  a  demonstration  cf  the  de- 
ception and  fraud  involved  therein, 

"11.  That  Eanaas  should,  of  right,  be  im- 
mediately admitted  as  a  State,  under  tha 
Constitution  recently  formed  and  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"  12.  That,  wbilp  providing  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  General  Government  by  du- 
ties upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires 
such  an  adjustment  of  these  imposts  as  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial 
intereata  of  the  whole  country :  and  we  com- 
mend that  policy  of  national  eschangea 
which  secures  to  the  working  men  liberal 
wages,  to  agriculture  remunerating  prices, 
to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate 
reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise, 
and  to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity 
and  independence. 

■'  13,  That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or 
alienation  to  others  of  tie  Public  Lands 
held  by  actual  settlers,  and  agwnst  any 
view  of  the  Homestead  policy  which  regards 
the  settlers  as  paupers  or  suppliants  for  pub- 
lic bounty  ;  and  we  demand  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  complete  and  satisfactory 
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Homestead  measure  whioli  has  already  pass- 
ed tlie  House, 

"  14..  That  the  Republican  Partj  is  opposed 
to  any  change  in  our  Naturalization  Laws, 
or  any  State  legislation  by  which  the  rights 
of-  citizenship  hitherto  accorded  to  immi- 
grants from  foreign  lands  shall  be  abridged 
or  impaired ;  and  in  favor  of  giving  a  full 
and  efficient  protection  to  the  rights  of  all 
classes  of  citizens,  whether  native  or  nata- 
ralized,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

"15.  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for 
River  and  Harbor  improvements  of  a  Na- 
tional charaoter,  required  for  the  accommo- 
dation and  security  of  an  existing  commerce, 
are  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  1ns- 
tifled  by  the  obligations  of  Government  to 
protect  thelites  and  property  of  its  citizens. 
_  '16,  That  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
18  imperatively  demanded  by  the  interests  of 
the  whole  country ;  that  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  render  immediate  and 
etheient  aid  in  its  construction ;  and  that, 
as  prelnninary  thereto,  a  daily  Overiand 
Mail  should  be  promptly  established, 
,  ^  "17.  Finally,  having  thus  set  forth  our  dis- 
tmctive  principles  and  views,  we  invite  the 
cooperation  of  all  citizens,  however  differing 
on  other  questions,  who  substantially  agree 
with  us  in  their  affirmance  and  support." 

The  Convention,  having  already 
decided,  by  a  vote  of  331  to  130,  that 
a  majority  vote  only  of  the  delegates 
should  be  required  to  nominate,  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  of  its  session,  to  ballot  for  a  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  following  resnlt :        I 


'.'.'.s&n 


Bslmon  p.  Chase,  of  Ohio W  42J  24J 

Kdword  Bstea.  of  Mfssonri 48:;;;;  ^." '.'.'.  W 

John  MeLean,  of  Ohio IB  ....    8  5 

JwobCollaoier.ofVermont....'.  10       Wlthdrewn 


Aeeaham  Lincoln  having,  on  the 
tliird  ballot,  within  two  and  a  half 
votes  of  the  number  necessary  to 
nominate  him,  Mr,  David  K.  Cartter, 
of  Ohio,  before  the  result  was  an- 
nounced, rose  to  change  four  votes 
from  Chase  to  Lincoln,  giving  the 
latter  a  clear  majority.  Mr.  ilc- 
Crillis,  of  Maine,  followed,  changing 
ten  votes  from  Seward  to  Lincoln  ; 
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Mr,  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  also 
changed  a  part  of  the  vote  of  that 
State  from  Seward  to  Lincoln ;  and 
Mr.  E.  Grata  Brown,  of  Missouri, 
changed  the  eighteen  votes  of  that 
State  from  Bates  to  Lincoln.  Others 
followed,  until  Mr,  Lincoln  had  354 
out  of  466  votes,  and  was  declared 
duly  nominated.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Wm.  M,  Evarts,  of  New  York, 
seconded  by  Mr,  John  A.  Andrew, 
of  Massachusetts,  the  nomination 
was  made  unanimous. 

In  the  evening,  the  Convention 
proceeded  to  ballot  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, when  IIiN2ra3AL  Hamlih,  of 
Maine,  received,  on  the  first  ballot, 
194  votes ;  Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, 101^;  and  there  were  166^ 
cast  for  other  candidates.  On  the 
second  ballot,  Mr.  Hamlin  received 
367  votes  to  99  for  all  others,  and 
was  declared  duly  nominated.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  George  D.  Blakey,  of 
Kentucky,  the  nomination  was  made 
unanimous. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Joshua  R.  ,Gid- 
dings,  of  Ohio,  it  was 

;  'Eesohed,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with 
those  men  who  have  been  driven,  some  from 
tiieir  native  States  and  others  from  the 
States  of  their  adoption,  and  are  now  exiled 
from  theu-  homes  on  account  of  their  opin- 
ions ;  aud  we  hold  the  DeUTocratic  party  re- 
sponsible for  the  gross  violations  of  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  declares 
that  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  several  States." 

And  then,  after  a  brief  speech  by 
the  President,  the  Convention  ad- 
journed, with  nine  hearty  cheers  for 
the  ticket. 

The  canvass  for  the  Presidency, 
tht^  opened,  was  distinguished  from 
all  that  had  preceded  it,  not  more  by 
the  number  of  formidable  contest- 
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ants,  than  ty  the  shai-pnees  with 
which  the  issues  were  delined  by 
three  of  the  contending  parties.  It 
was,  in  eflect,  proclaimed  by  three  of 
the  leading  Southern  delegates  in  the 
Charleston  Convention  :  "  The  last 
Presidential  election  was  won  by  am- 
biguity, double-dealing,  deception — 
hj  devising  a  platform  that  meant 
one  thing  at  the  North,  and  another 
at  the  South.  But,  we  are  resolved 
to  have  no  more  of  this.  We  shall 
now  succeed  on  a  clear  exhibition  of 
our  principles,  or  not  at  all."  And 
the  champions  of  Popular  Sovereign- 
ty, who  controlled  most  of  the  dele- 
gations from  Tree  States,  were  nearly 
as  frank,  and  quite  as  firm, 
leading  supporter  of  Senator  Doug- 
las—Mr. George  E.  Pngh,  of  Ohio" 
^n  the  Charleston  Convention : 

"Thank  God  that  a  bold  and  honest 
man  [Mr.  Yancey]  has  at  last  spoken,  and 
told  the  whole  truth  with  regard  tfl  the  de- 
mands of  the  South.  It  U  now  plainly  be- 
fore the  Convention  and  the  country  that 
the  South  does  demand  an  advanced  step 
from  the  Demooratio  party."  [Mr.  Pugh 
here  read  the  resolves  of  the  Alabama  De- 
mocratic Stute  Convention  of  1856,  to  prove 
that  the  South  was  tlun  satisfied  with  what 
it  now  rejects.  He  proceeded  to  show  that 
the  Northern  Democrats  had  saorifloed 
themselves  in  battling  for  the  rights  of  the 
Sonth,  and  instanced  one  and  another  of  the 
delegates  there  present,  who  had  been  de- 
feated and  thrown  out  of  public  life  thereby. 
He  oonclnded:]  "And  now,  the  very  weak- 
ness thus  prodnced  is  urged  as  a  reason  why 
the  North  should  have  no  weight  in  forming 
the  platform  1  The  Democracy  of  the  Sortt 
are  willing  to  stand  by  the  old  landmarks— 
to  reaffirm  the  old  faith.  They  will  deeply 
regret  to  part  with  their  Southern  brethren. 
But,  If  the  gentlemen  from  the  South  can 
only  abide  with  us  on  the  terms  they  now 
proponnd,  then  mvgt  go.  The  North- West 
must  and  will  be  heard  and  felt.  The 
Northern  Democrats  are  not  children,  to  be 
told  to  stand  here— to  stand  there— to  be 
moved  at  the  beck  and  bidding  of  the 
South.    Because  we  are  in  a  minority 


account  of  ov 

obligations,  t , 

must  put  our  hands    on   our  mouths,   and 

ourmouthsintbedust.  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 

Pngh,  "  you  mistake  ns— mb  mil  not  do  it.' 
The  Southern  leaders  gave  repeated 
and  earnest  warnings  to  this  effect : 
"  Gentlemen  from  the  iNorth !  look 
well  to  your  doings!  If  you  insist 
on  your  '  Squatter  Sovereignty'  plat- 
form, in  full  view  of  its  condemn^ 
tion  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  you  break  up  the 
Democratic  party— nay,  more:  you 
break  up  the  Union  I  The  nnity.of 
the  Democratic  party  is  the  last  bond 
that  holds  the  Union  together:  that 
snapped,  there  is  no  other  that  can 
Said  a  j  be  trusted  for  a  year."  Discarding 
that  of  the  "Constitutional  Union" 
party  as  meaning  anything  in  gen- 


" Recently,  V.  S.  Senator  from  that   State; 
;lect«d  over  Gov.  Chase  in  1853-4;  succeeded  by 


eraland  nothing  in  particular,  the 
Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  Breckinridge 
parties  had  deliberately  planted  them- 
selves, respectively,  on  the  foUowing 
positions : 

1.  Lincoln.— Siaverj  can  only  exist  by 
virtue  of  mnnicipal  law ;  and  there  is  no  law 
for  it  in  the  Territories,  aud  no  power  to  en- 
act one.  Congress  can  establish  or  %alize 
Slavery  nowhere,  but  is  bound  to  prohibit  it 
in  or  exclude  it  from  any  and  every  Federal 
Territory,  whenever  and  wherever  there  shall 
he  necessity  for  such  exclusion  or  prohibition. 
2,  iJottg'&M.rr^lavery  or  No  Slavery  in 
any  Territory  is  entirely  the  affair  of  the 
white  inhabiUnts  of  such  Territory.  If  they 
choose  to  have  it,  it  is  their  right;  if  they 
choose  not  to  have  it,  they  have  a  right  to 
exclude  or  prohibit  it.  Neither  Congress 
nor  the  people  of  the  Union,  or  of  any  part 
of  it,  outside  of  said  Territory,  have  any 
right  to  meddle  with  or  trouble  themselves 
about  the  matter. 

3.  5rei!ifci»r*i?3«.--The  citizen  of  any  State 
has  a  right  to  migrate  to  any  Territory,  tak- 
ing with  him  anything  which  is  property  by 
the  law  of  bis  own  State,  and  hold,  enjoy, 


him  in  turn  in  1869-^0 ;   since,  a  cflodidate  for 
Lieut.  Gkwernor,  under  Tnllflndigham,  in  1863. 
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and  be  protected  in,  the  use  of  snoh  property 
In  said  Cerritorj.  And  Oocgress  is  bound 
to  render  suoli  protection  where^ier  neces- 
sary, whether  with  nr  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Territorial  Legislature. 

"We  have  seen  how  thoroughly  this 
last  doctrine  is  refuted  by  Col.  Ben- 
ton in  his  strictures  on  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  If  it  were  sonnd, 
any  blackleg  might,  with  impunity, 
defy  the  laws  of  any  Territory  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  or 
other  implements  of  gambling.  Or 
the  Indian  trader  might  say  to  the 
United  States  Agent .-  "  Sir,  I  know 
you  have  a  law  authorizirig  and  di- 
recting you  to  destroy  every  drop  of 
liquor  you  find  offered  or  kept  for 
sale  on  an  Indian  reservation;  but 
my  liquor  is  property^  according  to 
the  laws  of  my  State,  and  you  cannot 
touch  it.  I  have  a  Constitutional 
right  to  take  my  property  into  any 
Territory,  and  there  do  with  it  as 
I  please— so,  Hands  off!"  He  who 
does  not  know  that  this  is  not  law, 
nor  compatible  with  the  most  vital 
functions  of  government,  can  hardly 
have  considered  the  matter  patiently 
or  thoughtfully. 

The  Douglas  platform  was  practi- 
cally eviscerated  by  tie  ready  accept- 
ance at  Baltimore  of  Gov.  Wickliffe's 
resolve  making  the  dicta  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  absolute  and  unques- 
tionable with  regard  to  Slavery  in 
the  Territories.  The  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision was  aimed  directly  at '  Squat- 
ter Sovereignty :'  the  case,  after  be- 
ing once  disposed  of  on  an  entirely 
different  point,  was  restored  to  life 
expressly  to  cover  this  ground.  .  Am- 
biguous as  was  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form, the  upholder  of '  Popular  Sove- 
reignty' in  the  Territories,  who,  at 
the  same  time,   regards    the    Dred 


Scott  decision  as  binding  law,  and  its 
authors  as  entitled  to  make  further 
and  kindred  decrees  controlling  his 
vote  and  action  with  regard  to  the 
extension  of  Slavery,  maintains  posi- 
tions so  inconsistent  and  contradic- 
tory as  to  divest  him  of  all  moral 
power  in  the  premises — all  freedom 
of  effective  action. 

The  canvass  was  opened  with  great 
spirit  and  vigor  by  Mr,  Douglas  in 
person ;  he  speaking  in  nearly  every 
Free,  and  in  many  if  not  most  of  the 
Slave  States,  in  the  course  of  the 
Summer  and  Autiunn.  A  ready  and 
able  debater,  he  necessarily  attracted 
large  crowds  to  his  meetings,  and  in- 
fused something  of  his  own  fiery  im- 
petuosity and  tireless  energy  into  the 
breasts  of  his  supporters. 

But  the  odds  were  soon  seen  to  be 
too  great ;  since  the  .  partisans  of 
Breckinridge,  not  content  with  their 
manifest  preponderance  in  all  the 
Slave  States,  insisted  on  organizing 
in  and  dividing  the  Democratic 
strength  of  the  Free  States  as  well. 
Nay,  more ;  in  several  of  those  States 
— Pennsylvania,  JJ^ew  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, California,  and  Oregon — 
the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  in  previ- 
ous contests  were  mainiy  found  ranged 
on  the  side  of  Breckinridge ;  while, 
in  nearly  or  quite  every  Free  State, 
enough  adherents  of  the  Southern 
platform  were  found  to  organize  a 
party  and  nominate  a  Breckinridge 
ticket,  rendering  the  choice  of  the 
Douglas  Electors  in  most  Free  States 
hardly  possible. 

The  Democrats,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  divided  on  a  question  of  princi- 
ple—one deemed,  on  either  side,  of 
overwhelming  consequence.  Pathetic 
entreaties  and  fervid  appeals  had  been 
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lavished  at  Charleston  on  futile  at- 
terapta  to  bring  them  to  an  agree- 
ment, that  the  party  first  and  the 
Union  next  might  be  saved  from  im- 
minent diesolntion.     Personal  aspi- 
rations, doubtless,  had  their  weight ; 
but  the  South  could  have  taken  any 
candidate— perhaps    even    Douglas 
himself— if  he  were  standing  square- 
ly, openly,  on  the  Avery  or  Breckin- 
ridge platform ;   and    so,   probably, 
could  the  Northern   delegates  have 
consented  to  support  Breckinrii  _ 
Howell  Cobb  on  the  Payne-Samuels 
or  Douglas  platform.    Never  was  an 
issue  more  broadly  made  or  clearly 
defined  as  one  of  confiicting,  incom- 
patible assumptions.     And  nowhere 
in  the  Slave  States  did  the  Breckin- 
ridge men  consent  to  any  compro- 
mise,  partnership,   coalition,  or   ar- 
rangement,  with   the    partisans   of 
Douglas,   though    aware  that  their 
antagonism  would  probably  give  sev- 
eral  important   States  to  the  Bell- 
Everett  ticket.    But  the  Douglasites 
of  the   Free   States,  on   their  part, 
evinced  a  general  readiness  to  waive 
their  prestige  of  regularity,  and  sup- 
port Electoral  tickets  made  up  from 
the  ranks  of  each   anti-Republican 
party.      Thus,   in    New   York,   the 
"  Fusion"    anti-Lincoln    ticket    was 
made  up  of  ten  supporters  of  Bell 
and  Everett,  seven  of  Breckinridge 
and   Lane,  and  the  residue  friends 
of  Douglas.    No  doubt,  there  was  an 
understanding  among  the  managers 
that,   if   all   these   could   elect  Mr. 
Douglas,  their  votes  should  be  cast 
solid  for  him;   but  the  contingency 
thus  contemplated  was  at  best  a  re- 
mote one,  while  the  fact  that  those 
who  had  the  prestige  of  Democratic 
regularity  consented  to  bargain  and 
combine  with  bolters  and  "Know- 


Nothings,"  tended  to  confuse  and  be- 
wilder those  who  "  always  vote  the 
regular  ticket,"  and  were  accustomed 
to  regard  a  Democratic  bolter  with 
more  repugnance  than  a  life-long 
adversary.  The  portents,  from  the 
outset,  were  decidedly  unfavorable 
to  Mr,  Douglas's  election. 

And,  from  the  shape  thus  given  to 
the  canvass,  his  chances  could  not 
fail  to  suffer.  The  basis  of  each  anti- 
Lincoln  coalition  could,  of  course,  be 
nothing  else  than  hostility  to  the  Re- 
publican idea  of  excluding  Slavery 
from  the  territories.  Now,  the  posi- 
tion directly  and  thoroughly  antago- 
nistic to  this  was  that  of  the  Breckin- 
ridge party,  which  denied  the  right 
to  exclude,  and  proclaimed  the  right 
of  each  slaveholder  to  carry  Slavery 
into  any  territory.  The  position  of 
Mr.  Douglas  was  a  mean  between 
these  extremes;  and,  in  an  earnest, 
arduous  struggle,  the  prevaihng  ten- 
dency steadily  is  away  from  the 
mean,  and  toward  a  positive  and 
decided  position  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  great  mercantile  in- 
fluence in  the  seaboard  cities  had  one 
controlling  aim  in  its  political  efforts 
—to  conciliate  and  satisfy  the  South, 
so  ^  to  keep  her  loyal  to  the  Union. 
But  Douglasism,  or  "  Squatter  Sover- 
eignty," did  not  satisfy  the  South — 
in  fact,  since  the  failure  to  establish 
Slavery  in  Kansas,  was  regarded 
with  special  loathing  by  many  South- 
rons, as  an  indirect  and  meaner  sort 
of  Wilmot  Proviso,  Wherever  a 
coalition  was  effected,  the  canvass 
was  thenceforth  prosecuted  on  abasia 
whieh  was  a  mumbling  compromise 
between  the  Bell  and  the  Breckin- ' 
ridge  platforms,  but  which  was  usual- 
ly reticent  -^vith  regard  to  "  Popular 
Sovereignty." 
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But  the  salient  feature  of  the  can- 
vass wa^  the  hearty  accord  of  the 
coalesced  parties  North  of  the  Poto- 
mac, in  attributing  to  the  Bepublican 
platform  and  to  Mr.  Lincoln  appre- 
hended consequences  that  were,  by 
the  South,  attributed  to  Douglas  and 
"Squatter  Sovereignty."  The  De- 
mocratic National  Convention  and 
party  had  been  broken  up,  not  be- 
cause of  any  suspicion  of  Republican- 
ism affecting  either  faction,  but  be- 
cause the  South  would  not  abide  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Douglas,  with  regard 
to  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  Tet 
here  were  his  supporters  appealing  to 
the  people  from  every  stump  to  vote 
tlie  coaUtion  ticket,  in  order  to  concil- 
iate the  South,  and  save  the  country 
from  the  pangs  of  dissolution !  It 
was  not  easy  to  realize  that  the  Pughs, 
Paynes,  Richardsons,  Churches,  etc., 
who  had  so  determinedly  bearded 
the  South  at  Charleston  and  at  Balti- 
more, detying  threats  of  disruption 
and  disunion,  were  the  very  men  who 
now  exhorted  the  People  to  vote  the 
coaUtion  Electoral  tickets,  in  order 
to  dispel  the  very  dangers  which  they 
had  persistently  invoked,  by  support- 
ing tiie  Payne-Samuels  platform,  and 
nominating  Douglas  for  President, 

It  is  more  difBcult  to  treat  calmly 
the  conduct  of  the  "American," 
"  Conservative,"  "  Union,"  or  Bell- 
Everett  party  of  the  South ;  or,  more 
accurately,  to  reconcile  its  chosen 
attitude  and  professions  in  the  canvass 
with  the  course  taken  by  thousands 
of  its  members  immediately  on  the 
announcement  of  the  result,  with  the 
ultimate  concurrence  of  many  more, 
including  even  the  eminent  and 
hitherto  modcrat-e  and  loyal  Tennes- 
sean  whom  it  had  deliberately  pre- 
sented as  an  embodiment  of  its  prin- 


oiples  by  nominating  him  for  the 
Presidency.  That  party  M-as  mainly 
composed  of  admiring  disciples  of 
Clay  and  "Webster,  who  had  sternly 
resisted  Nuliifieation  on  grounds  of 
principle,  and  had  united  in  the 
enthusiastic  acclaim  which  had 
hailed  "Webster  as  the  triumph- 
ant champion  of  our  Nationality,  the 
"great  expounder  of  the  Constitu- 
tion," in  his  forensic  struggle  with 
Hayne.  It  had  proudly  pointed  to 
such  men  as  "William  Gaston,  of 
North  Carolina,  Sergeant  S.  Pren- 
tiss, of  Mississippi,  Edward  Bates,  of 
Missouri,  George  W.  Summers,  of 
Vh^nia,  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  James  L.  Petigru,  of  South 
Carolina,  as  the  exponents  of  its  prin- 
ciples, the  jewels  of  its  crown.  It 
had  nominated  and  supported  Bell 
and  Everett  on  a  platform  which 
meaningly  proclaimed  fidelity  to 
"  The  Union,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Enforcement  of  the  Laws,"  as  its 
distinctive  ground.  To  say  that  it 
meant  by  this  to  stand  by  the  Union 
until  some  other  party  should,  in  its 
Judgment,  violate  the  Constitution,  is 
to  set  the  human  understanding  at 
defiance.  It  either  meant  to  cling  to 
the  Constitution  and  Union  at  all 
hazards  and  under  all  eir  cum  stances, 
and  to  insist  that  the  laws  should  be 
enforced  throughout  the  country,  or 
it  was  guilty  of  seeking  votes  under 
false  pretenses.  Unhke  the  Douglas 
Democracy,  it  was  a  distinct,  well- 
established  party,  which  had  a  defini- 
tive existence,  and  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  organization  in  every  Slave 
State  but  SouJ;h  Carolina.  It  had 
polled  a  majority  of  the  Southern 
vote  for  Harrison  in  1840,  for  Taylor 
in  1848,  had  just  polled  nearly  forty 
per  cent,  of  that  vote  for  Bell,  and 
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might  boast  its  fall  share  of  tire 
property,  and  more  than  its  share  of 
the  intelligenoe  and  respectability,  of 
the  South.  This  party  had  hut  to  be 
courageously  faithful  to  its  cardinal 
principle  and  to  its  abiding  coutjc- 
tions  to  avert  the  storm  of  civil  war. 
Had  its  leader,  its  orators,  its  pre^es, 
spoken  out  promptly,  decidedly,  un- 
conditionally, for  the  Union  at  all 
hazards,  and  for  settling  our  differ- 
ences in  Congress,  in  the  Courts,  and 
at  the  ballot-box,  it  would  have  pre- 
vented the  effusion  of  rivera  of  pre- 
cious blood.  It  was  perfectly  aware 
that  the  Republicans  and  their  Presi- 
dent elect  were  powerless,  even  if 
disposed,  to  do  the  South  any  wrong; 
that  the  result  of  the  elections  already 
held  had  secured"  an  anti-Eepubli- 
can  majority  in  either  branch  of  the 
ensuing  Congress ;  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  decidedly  and,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  unchangeably  on 
the  same  side.  In  the  worst  con- 
ceivable event  of  the  elections  yet 
to  come,  no  bill  could  pass  respect- 
ing the  Territories,  or  anything  else, 
which  the  "Conservatives"  should 
see  fit  unitedly  to  oppose.  And  yet, 
South  Carolina  had  scarcely  indica- 
ted unmistakably  her  purpose,  when 
many  Bell-Unionists  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  other  Southern  States,  be- 
gan to  clamor  and  shout  for  Secession. 
They  seemed  so  absorbingly  intent 
on  getting,  for  once,  on  the  stronger 
side,  that  they  forgot  the  controlling 
fact  that  the  side  on  which  God  is 
has  always  at  last  the  majority. 

The  early  State  Elections  of  1860 
had  not  been  favorable  to  the  Repul>- 

"  New  York  had  chosen  10 ;  Penusylyania 
New  Jersey  3 ;  Ohio  8;  Indiana*;  Illinoia 
and  MisBouri  6  aDtl-Republicans  to  the  Hou 


licans.  They  had  begun  by  carrying 
New  Hampshire  by  4,443 — a  satisfac- 
tory majority ;  hut  were  next  beaten 
in  Ehode  IsJand — an  independent 
ticket,  headed  by  "William  Spr^ue  for 
Governor,  carrying  the  State  over 
theirs,  by  1,460  majority.  In  Connec- 
ticut, Gov.  Buckingham  had  been  re- 
elected by  barely  541  majority,  in  near- 
ly 80,000  votes — the  heaviest  poll  ever 
had  there  at  a  State  Election.  It 
was  evident  that  harmony  at  Charles- 
ton would  have  rendered  the  election 
of  a  Democratic  President  morally 
certain.  But,  after  the  disniption 
there,  things  were  bravely  altered. 
Maine,  early  in  September,  elected  a 
Republican  Governor  by  18,091  mar 
jority;  Vermont  directly  followed, 
with  a  Republican  majority  of 
22,370;  but  when  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana,  early  in  October,  declared 
unmistakably  for  Lincoln — the  for- 
mer choosing  Andrew  G.  Curtln  her 
Governor  by  32,164  majority  over 
Henry  D.  Poster,  who  had  the  hearty 
support  of  all  three  opposing  parties; 
while  Indiana  chose  Gen.  Henry  S, 
Lane  by  9,757  over  T.  A.  Hendricks, 
his  only  competitor,  with  seven  out 
of  eleven  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  a  Republican  Legislature 
- — it  was  manifest  that  <mly  a  miracle 
could  prevent  the  success  of  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin  the  next  month. 

Yet  the  mercantile  fears  of  con- 
vulsion and  civil  war,  as  results  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  election,  were  so  vivid  and 
earnest  that  the  contest  at  the  North 
was  stiU  prosecuted  by  his  combined 
adversaries  with  tlie  energy  of  des- 
peration. New  York,  especially,  was 
the  arena  of  a  struggle  as  intense,  as 

;  I  rendering  it  morallj  certain  that,  but  for  Seces- 
;  '  Bion,  Mr  Lincoln  would  have  hai  to  faoe  an  Op- 
;  I  poaition  Congress  from  the  start. 
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rehement,  and  energetic,  as  had  ever 
teen  known.  Her  drawn  tattle  of 
the  year  before,  and  the  perfect  ac- 
cord in  this  contest  of  the  anti-Re- 
publican parties,  gave  grounds  for 
hope,  if  not  confidence,  that  she 
might  now  be  carried  against  Lin- 
coln, especially  as  the  City  was  ex- 
pected to  give  a  far  larger  majority 
for  "  Fusion"  than  she  had  ever 
yet  given  for  any  man  or  party. 
Abundance  of  money  for  every  pur- 
pose doubtless  contributed  to  the  ani- 
mation of  the  struggle  on  this  side, 
while  painful  apprehen&ions  of  South- 
em  revolt,  in  case  Lincoln  should  be 
elected,  rendered  the  "  merchant 
princes,"  whose  wealth  was  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  locked  up  in  the  shape 
of  Southern  indebtedness,  ready  to 
hleed  freely  for  even  a  hope  of  pre- 
venting a  result  they  so  dreaded  as 
fatal  to  their  business,  their  prosperi- 
ty, and  their  affluence. 

Gov.  Seward — who  had  made  a  po- 
litical tour  through  the  North-West 
during  the  Autumn,  wherein  his 
speeches  in  behalf  of  the  Republican 
cause  and  candidates  were  of  a  re- 
markably high  order,  alike  in  origin- 
ality, dignity,  and  perspicuity — closed 
the  canvass,  the  night  before  Elec- 
tion, in  an  address  to  his  townsmen  at 
Auburn,  which  concluded  with  these 
truthful  and  memorable  words : 

"Now  here  is  the  trinity  in  unity  and 
niuty  in  trinity  of  the  political  church,  just 
now  come  to  us  hy  the  li"ht  of  a  new  reve- 
lation, and  christened  'lusion.'  And  this 
'Fusion'  party,  what  h  the  motive  to  which 
it  appeals  ?  You  may  go  with  me  into  the 
streets  to-night,  and  follow  the  'Little 
Giants,'  who  go  with  their  torchlights,  and 
their  flaunting  banners  of  'Popnlar  Sover- 
eignty ;'  or  you  may  go  with  the  smaller  and 
more"  select  and  modest  band,  who  go  for 
Breckinridge  and  Slavery ;  or  you  may  ""' 


the  music  of  the  clanging  hells ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  will  all  bring  you  into 
one  common  chamber.  When  you  get  tJiere, 
you  will  hear  only  this  emotion  of  the  hu- 
man heart  appealed  to,  Fear, — fear  that,  if 
you  elect  a  President  of  the  United  States 
according  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
to-morrow,  you  will  wake  up  nest  day,  and 
find  that  you  have  no  country  for  him  to 
preside  over  1  la  not  that  a  strange  motive 
for  an  American  patriot  to  appeal  to !  And, 
in  that  same  hall,  amid  the  jargon  of  three 
discordant  members  of  tlie  'Fusion'  party, 
you  will  hear  one  argument;  and  that  argu- 
ment is,  that,  so  sure  as  you  are  so  perverse 
as  to  cast  jour  vote  singly,  lawfully,  honest- 
ly, as  you  ought  to  do,  for  one  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  instead  of  scattering  it 
among  three  candidates,  so  that  no  Prea- 
dent  may  be  elected,  this  Union  shall  come 
down  over  your  heads,  involving  you  and 


"■Fellow-citizens,  it  is  time,  high  time, 
that  we  know  whether  this  is  a  Constitu- 
tional government  under  which  we  live.  It 
is  high  time  that  we  know,  since  the  Union 
is  threatened,  who  are  its  friends,  and  who 
are  its  enemies.  The  Republican  party,  who 
propose,  in  the  old,  appointed,  constitutional 
way,  to  choose  a  President,  are  every  man 
of  them  loyal  to  the  Union.  The  disloyal- 
ists, wherever  they  may  be,  are  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Republican  party,'  and 
attempt  to  prevent  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent. I  know  that  our  good  and  esteemed 
neighbors — (Heaven  knows  I  have  cause  to 
respect,  and  esteem,  and  honor,  and  love 
them,  as  I  do ;  for  such  neighbors  as  even 
my  Democratic  neighbors,  no  other  man 
ever  had) — I  know  tiiat  they  do  not  avow, 
nor  do  they  mean  to  support,  or  tliink  they 
are  supporting,  disunionists.  Bntl  tell  them, 
tiiat  he  who  proposes  to  lay  hold  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  Union,  and  bring  it  down  into 
ruin,  is  a  disnnionist ;  and  that  every  man 
who  qnotes  him,  and  ifaea  his  threats  and 
his  menaces  as  an  argament  against  our  ex- 
ercise of  our  duty,  is  an  abettor,  unconscious 
tbongh  he  may  be,  of  disunion ;  and  that, 
when  to-morrow's  Ban  shall  have  set,  and, 
the  nest  morning's  sun  shall  have  risen  on 
the  American  people,  rejoicing  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency, 
those  men  who  to-day  sympathize  with,  up- 
hold, support,  and  excuse  the  disunionists, 
will  have  to  make  a  sudden  choice,  and 
choose  whether,  in  the  language  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  tliey  will  go  for  trea- 
son, and  so  make  it  respectable,  or  whether 
they  will  go  with  us  for  Freedom,  for  the 
Constitution,  and  for  eternal  Union." 
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The  choice  of  Presidential  Elec- 
tors, whieli  formerly  took  place  at 
the  discretion  of  the  several  States 
within  a  limited  range,  is  now  re- 
quired, by  act  of  Congress,  to  be 
made  on  the  same  day  throughout — 
namely,  on  the  Tuesday  next  suc- 
ceeding the  first  Monday  ia  Kovem- 
ber.  This  fell,  m  1860,  on  the  6th 
of  the  month ;  and  it  was  known,  be- 
fore that  day  had  fully  expired,  that 
Abkahah  Lincoln  had  been  clearly 
designated  by  the  People  for  their 
next  President,  through- the  choice  by 
hia  supporters  of  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  Electors,  Every 
Free  State  but  New  Jersey  had  cho- 
sen the  entire  Lincoln  Electoral  tick- 
'.■t ;  and  in  New  Jersey  the  refusal 
of  part  of  the  Douglas  men  to  sup- 
port the  "  Fusion"  ticket  (composed 
of  three  Douglas,  two  Bell,  and  two 
Breckinridge  men),  had  allowed  four 
of  the  Lincoln  Electors  to  slip  in 
over  the  two  Bell  and  the  two  Breck- 
inridge Electors  on  the  regular  Dem- 
ocratic ticket.  The  three  Lincoln 
Electors  who  had  to  confront  the  full 
vote  of  the  coalesced  anti-Eepublican 
parties  were  defeated  by  about  4,500 
majority.  And,  although  this  was 
not  ascertained  that  night,  nor  yet 
the  fact  that  California  and  Oregon 
had  gone  with  the  other  free  States, 
yet  there  were  169  Lincoln  Electors 
chosen  (out  of  303)  outside  of  these 
three  States ;  v)ith  these,  Mr,  Lincoln 
had  180,  to  123  for  all  others.  Of 
these,  Breckinridge  had  72 ;  Bell  39 
(from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee);   and  Douglas  barely   12 — 


those  of  Missouri  (9)  and  3,  as  afore- 
said, from  New  Jersey.  But,  though 
nowhere  in  the  Electoral,  Mr,  Doug- 
las was  second  in  the  Popular,  vote, 
as  wiU  be  seen  by  the  following 
table,  wherein  the  "Fusion"  vote  is 
divided  between  the  parties  wiiich 
contributed  to  it,  according  to  the 
best  estimate  that  can  now  be  made 
of  their  strength  respectively: 
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From  an  early  stage  of  the  can- 
vass, the  Eepublieaiis  could  not  help 
seeing  that  they  had  the  potent  aid, 
in  their  efforts,  of  the  good-  wishes 
for  their  success  of  at  least  a  largo 
proportion  of  the  advocatia  of  Breck- 
inridge and  Lane.  The  toasts  dmnk 
with  most  enthusiasm  at  the  Fourth- 
of-Julycelehrations  throughout  South 
Carolina  pointed  to  the'  probable 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  neces- 
sary prelude  to  morements  whereon 
the  hearts  of  all  Carolinians  were  in- 
tent. Southern  "  Fire-Eaters"  can- 
vassed the  Northern  States  in  behalf 
of  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  hut  very 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  friends 
of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  The  "  Fu- 
sion" arrangements,  whereby  it  was 
hoped,  at  all  events,  to  defeat  Lin- 
coln, were  not  generally  favored  by 
the  "  Fire-Eaters"  who  visited  the 
North,  whether  intent  on  politics, 
business,  or  pleasure ;  and,  in  some 
instancy  those  who  sought  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  favor  of  their 
Southern  patrons  or  customers,  by 
an  exhibition  of  zeal  in  the  "Fusion" 
cause,  were  quietly  told :  "  What  you 
are  doing  looks  not  to  the  end  we  de- 
sire :  we  want  Lincoln  elected,"  In 
no  Slave  State  did  the  supporters  of 
Breckinridge  unite  in  any  "  Fusion" 
movement  whatever;  and  it  was  a 
very  open  secret  tliat  the  Mends 
of   Breckinridge    generally — at    all 


events,  throughout  the  Slave  States 
— next  to  the  all  but  impossible  suc- 
cess of  their  own  candidate — ^prefer- 
red that  of  the  Republicans,'  In 
the  Senate  throughout  the  preceding 
Session,  at  Charleston,  at  Baltimore, 
and  ever  since,  they  had  acted  pre- 
cisely as  they  would  have  done,  had 
they  preeminently  desired  Mr,  Lin- 
coln's success,  and  determined  to  do 
their  best  to  secure  it. 

And  now,  a  large  majority  of  Lin- 
coln Electors  had  been  carried,  ren- 
dering morally  certain  his  choice  by 
the  Electoral  Colleges  next  month, 
and  his  inauguration  on  the  4th  of 
March  ensuing.  So  the  result  con- 
tenaplated  and  labored  for  by  at 
least  Pwo  of  the  four  contending  par- 
ties in  the  canvass  had  been  secured. 

What  next  ? 

In  October,  1856,  a  Convention  of 
Southern  Governors  wae  held  at  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  at  the  invitation  of  Gov. 
Wise,  of  Virginia.  This  gathering 
was  kept  secret  at  the  time ;  bnt  it 
was  afterward  proclaimed  by  Gov. 
Wise  that,  had  Fremont  been  elected, 
lie  would  have  marched  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  men  to  Washing- 
ton, and  taken  possession  of  the  Capi- 
tol, preventing  by  force  Fremont's 
inauguration  at  that  place. 

In  the  same  spirit,  a  meeting  of 
the  prominent  politicians   of  South 


'  The  Washingion  Star,  then  a  Breckinridge 
oi^n,  noticii^,  in  Sepfember,  1860,  the  conver- 
sion of  Senator  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina, 
ffom  the  support  of  Douglas  to  that  of  Breckin- 
ridge, Eaid: 

'  WtUe  WB  congratuLite  him  on  the  fact  that 
h  3  eyes  are  at  length  open  to  the  (tr  the  South) 
dangeroua  tendency  01  the  labors  of  Dougl  la 
we  haJ,  his  oonveraion  aa  an  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  our  oft  repeated  declaration,  that,  ere 
the  firat  MondiT  m  Noveoiber  every  honest 
and  unhplfi  h  Democrct  throu(,hout  the  '^lith 
will  be  found  arrayed   igaiust  Douglas  Freesr  d 


ism,  as  heing  far  more  dangerous  io  the  South 
than  the  election  of  Lincoln  ;  because  it  Beeks  to 
create  a  Free-Soil  party  there  while  if  lio- 
coln  triumphs,  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
South  united  in  her  own  delense — the  only  key 
to  a  full  and — we  sincerely  believe — a  peaceful  . 
and  happy  solution  of  the  political  problem  of 
the  Slavery  question." 

Columns  like  the  above  might  l>e  quoted  from 
the  Breckinridge  journals  ol  the  Scutli  show- 
ing that  they  regardod  the  sueceaa  of  Douglas 
aa   the  grtat  peril,  to  be  defeated   at  all  ha& 
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Carolina  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
Senator  Hammond,  near  Augusta, 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1860.  Gtov. 
Gist,  ex-Gov.  Adams,  ex-Speaker 
Orr,  and  the  entire  delegation  to 
Oongi'css,  except  Mr.  Miles,  who  was 
kept  away  by  sickness,  were  present, 
with  many  other  men  of  mark.  By 
this  cabal,  it  was  unanimously^  re- 
solved that  South  Carolina  should 
secede  from  the  Union  iu  the  event 
of  Lincoln's  then  almost  certain  elec- 
tion. Similar  meetings  of  kindred 
spirits  were  held  simultaneously,  or 
soon  afterward,  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Florida,  and  probably 
other  Slave  States.  By  these  meet- 
ings, and  by  the  incessant  interchange 
of  messages,  letters,  and  visits,  the  en- 
tire slaveholding  region  h£r«l  been 
prepared,  so  far  as  possible,  for  dis- 
union in  the  event  of  a  Eepublican, 
if  not  also  of  a  Douglas,  triumph. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
does  not  regularly  meet  until  the 
fourth  Monday  in  November;  but, 
the  recent  act  of  Congress  requiring 
a  choice  of  Presidential  Electors  prior 
to  that  time.  Gov.  Gist  had  good 
reason  for  calling  the  Legislature  of 
1860  to  meet  in  advance  of  the  regu- 
lar day.  It  met,  according  to  his 
summons,  at  Columbia,  on  Monday, 
Nov.  5  (the  day  before  the  choice  of 
Presidential  Electors  throughout  the 
Tlnion),  when  Mr.  W,  D.  Porter,  of 
Charleston,  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Senate.  On  taking  the  Chair, 
he  said : 

"  I  do  not  seek  now  to  lift  the  veil  that 
hides  the  fiitnre  from  oar  sight;  bTit  we 
have  all  an  instinctive  feeling  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  great  evenfcg.  His  Excellency, 
the  Goremor,  in  the  terras  of  his  call,  has 
Bnnimoned  us  to  take  action,  if  advisable, 
for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  State. 
Heretofore,  we  have  consulted  for  its  conve- 
nience and  weli-being;  now,  its  destiny,  its 


very  esistence,  depends  upon  our  action. 
It  was  the  old  injunction,  ia  times  of  great 
peril,  to  the  Eoman  consuls,  to  take  care 
that  the  Republic  sustained  no  detriment; 
this  charge  and  injunction  is  now  addressed 
to  ns.  All  that  is  dear  and  precious  to  this 
people — life,  fortune,  name,  and  history — all 
is  committed  to  onr  keeping  for  weal  or  for 
woe,  for  honor  or  for  shame.  Let  ns  do  our 
part,  so  tiiat  those  who  come  after  us  shall 
acknowledge  that  we  were  not  unworthy  of 
the  great  trusts  devolved  upon  ns,  and  not 
unequal  to  the  great  esigencies  by  which 
we  were  tried.  Above  all  things,  let  us  be 
of  one  mind.  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  onr 
wrongs.  Let  ns  sacrifice  all  dififerences  of 
opinion,  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  remedy, 
npon  the  altar  of  patriotism,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  cause.  In  our  unanimity 
will  be  our  strength,  physical  and  moral.  No 
human  power  can  withstand  or  break  down 
a  united  people,  standing  npon  their  own 
soil  and  defending  their  homes  and  firesides. 
May  we  be  so  united,  and  may  the  great 
Governor  of  men  and  of  nations  inspire  onr 
hearts  with  courage,  and  inform  onr  under- 
standings with  wisdom,  and  lead  us  in  the 
way  of  honor  and  of  safety." 


Gov.  Gist  (whose  term  expired 
with  the  current  year)  communicated 
to  both  Houses  his  Annual  Message, 
immediately  on  their  organization. 
It  is  as  follows : 

"Colombia,  8.  C  Nov.  B,  ISflO.  f 
"  GftiUemfn  t^  ihe  Senate 

and  lloaat  iff  Sepresentatices : 

"The  aot,of  Congress,  passed  in  the  year 
lSi6,  enacts  that  the  electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President  shall  be  appointed  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  the 
month  of  November,  of  the  year  in  which 
they  are  to  be  appointed.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina, 
hy  a  constitutional  provision,  will  not  take 
place  until  the  fourth  Monday  in  November 
instant.  I  have  considered  it  my  duty, 
under  the  authority  conferred  upon  me  to 
convene  the  Legi^ture  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  to  convene  you,  that  yon  may,  on 
to-morrow,  appoint  the  number  of  Electors 
of  President  acd  Vice-President  to  which 
this  State  is  entitled. 

"  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  your 
duty  could  be  soon  discharged  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Electors  representing  the  choice  of 
the  people  of  the  State ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  strong 
probability  of  the  election  to  the  Presidency 
of  a  sectional  candidate,  by  a  party  commit- 
ted to  the  support  of  measures,  which,  if 
carried    out,   will   inevitably    destroy    onr 
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equality  in  the  Union,  and  ultimately  reduce 
the  Southern  States  to  mere  provinws  of  a 
consolidated  despotism,  to  be  gOTemed  by  a 
filed  rnqority  in  Congress  hostile  to  oar  in- 
stitutions, and  fatally  bent  upon  our  rnin,  I 
would  respectfully  snggest  that  the  Legisla- 
ture rem^n  in  session,  and  take  sach  action 
as  will  prepare  the  Stat*  for  any  emergency 
that  may  arise. 

"That  an  exposition  of  the  will  of  the 
people  may  be  obtained  on  a  question  in- 
volving such  momentona  consequences,  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  that,  in  the 
event  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  election  to  the 
Presidency,  a  Convention  of  the  people  of 
this  State  he  immediately  called,  to  consider 
and  determine  for  themselves  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress.  My  own  opinions  of 
what  the  Convention  should  do  are  of  lit- 
tle moment;  but,  believing  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  every  one,  however  hum- 
ble he  may  be,  should  express  his  opinions 
in  unmistakable  language,  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  the  only  alternative  left,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  secession  of  South  Carolina 
from  the  Federal  TJnion,  The  indications 
from  many  of  the  Southern  States  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  will  be  immediately  followed,  if 
not  adopted  simultaneonsly,  by  them,  and 
ultimately  by  the  entire  South.  The  long- 
desired  cooperation  of  the  other  States  hav- 
ing similar  institutions,  for  which  so  many 
of  our  citizens  have  been  waiting,  seems  to 
he  near  at  hand ;  and,  if  we  are  true  to  our- 
selves, will  soon  be  realized.  The  Statehas, 
with  great  unanimity  declared  that  she  has 
the  right  peaceably  to  secede,  and  no  power 
on  earth  can  rightfully  prevent  it. 

"  If,  in  the  esercise  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  forgetful  of  the  lessons  of  history,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  at- 
tempt coercion,  it  will  become  our  solemn 
duty  to  meet  force  by  force ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  deoirfon  of  the  ConventJon,  rep- 
resenting the  Sovereignty  of  the  State,  and 
amenable  to  no  earthly  tnbunal,  it  shall, 
during  the  remainder  of  my  administration, 
be  carried  out  to  the  letter,  regardless  of 
any  hazard  that  may  surround  its  eseoution, 

"I  would  also  respectfully  recommend  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  Militia,  so 
as  to  place  the  whole  military  force  of  the 
State  in  a  position  to  be  used  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  with  the  greatest  efficiency. 
Every  man  in  the  State,  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  should  be  well 
armed  with  the  most  efficient  weapons  of 
modern  warfare,  and  all  the  avdlable  means 
of  the  State  used  for  that  purpose. 

"In  addition  to  this  general  preparation, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  services  of  ten 
thousand  volunteers  be  immediately  accept- 
ed [  that  they  be  organized  and  drilled  by 


officers  chosen  by  themselves,  and  hold 
themselves  iu  readiness  to  be  called  on  ujjon 
the  shortest  notice.  With  this  preparation 
for  defense,  and  with  all  the  hallowed  memo- 
ries of  past  achievements,  with  our  love  of 
liberty,  and  hatred  of  tyranny,  a«d  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  contending  for  the 
safety  of  our  homes  and  firesides,  we  can 
confidently  appeal  to  the  Disposer  of  all 
hnman  events,  and  safely  trust  onr  cause  in 
His  keeping.  Wm.  H.  Gist." 

Mr.  James  Ohesnut,  Jr.,  one  of  the 
TJnited  States  Senators  from  South 
Carolina,  was  among  the  large  niim- 
ber  of  leading  politicians  in  attend- 
ance at  the  opening  of  the  legislative 
session.  He  was  known  as  a  zealous 
advocate  of  Secession,  and  as  such 
was  serenaded  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 5th,  aforesaid.  Being  called 
out  to  speak,  Mr.  Ohesnut  (as  report- 
ed hy  telegraph  to  The  Charleston 
C(yuTie'fi)  said : 

"Before  the  setting  of  to-morrow's  sun, 
in  all  human  probability,  the  destiny  of  this 
confederated  Republic  would  be  decided. 
He  solemnly  thought,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, that  the  Republican  party  would 
triumph  in  the  eleolaon  of  Lw cots  as  Presi- 
dent. In  that  event,  the  lines  of  our  ene- 
mies seem  to  be  closing  around  us ;  but 
they  must  be  broken.  They  might  see  in 
the  hurried  paths  of  these  starched  men  of 
livery  the  funeral  cortege  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  country.  Peace,  hope,  independence, 
liberty,  power,  and  the  prosperity  of  Sove- 
reign States,  maybe  draped  as  chief  mourn- 
ers; still,  in  the  rear  of  this  procession, 
there  is  the  light  of  the'glorions  past,  from 
which  they  might  rekindle  the  dying  blaae 
of  their  own  altars.  We  see  it  all — know  it 
all— fee!  it  all;  and,  with  heaven's  help,  we 
win  meet  it  all. 

"It  was  evident  that  we  had  arrived  at  the 
initial  point  of  a  new  departure.  We  hava 
two  ways  before  us,  in  one  of  which,  whe- 
ther we  will  or  not,  we  must  tread ;  for,  in 
the  event  of  tiiis  issue,  there  would  be  no 
repose.  In  both  lie  dangers,  difficulties,  and 
troubles,  which  no  human  foresight  can 
foreshadow  or  perceive ;  but  they  are  not 
equal  in  magnitude.  One  is  beset  with  hu- 
miliation, dishonor,  hneuUs,  rebellions — 
with  8uhmisa,on,  in  the  beginning,  to  all, 
and  at  all  times,  and  confiscation  and  slavery 
in  the  end.  The  other,  it  is  true,  has  its 
dilficulties  and  trials,  but  no  disgrace.  Hope, 
duty,  and  honor,  shine  along  the  path.  Hope 
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beacons  you  at  the  end.  Before  deciding, 
consider  well  the  ancient  and  sacred  masim 
— 'Stand  npon  the  ancient  way — see  which 
is  the  right,  good  way,  and  w^  in  it.' 

"  But  the  qnestion  now  was,  Would  the 
South  submit  to  a  Blaok  Eepublicaa  Presi- 
dent and  a  Black  RepnbUean  Congress, 
which  will  elaim  the  right  to  constme  the 
Constitution  of  the  country  and  administer 
the  Government  in  their  own  hands,  not  by 
the  law  of  the  instrument  itself,  nor  by  that 
of  the  fathers  of  the  country,  nor  by  the 
practices  of  those  who  administered  seventy 
years  ago,  but  by  rules  drawn  from  their 
own  blind  consciences  and  crazy  brains. 
They  call  na  inferiors,  semi-civilized  bar- 
barians, and  claim  the  right  to  possess  our 
lands,  and  give  them  to  the  destitute  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  profligates  of  this.  They 
claim  the  dogmas  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence as  part  of  the  Constitution,  and 
that  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  so  adminis- 
ter the  Government  aa  to  give  full  effect  to 
them.  The  people  now  must  choose  whether 
they  would  be  governed  by  enemies,  or 
govern  themselves. 

"For  himself, he  would  unfiirl  the  Pal- 
metto flag,  fling  it  to  the  breeze,  and,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  bravo  man,  determine  to  live 
and  die  as  becdme  our  glorions  ancestors, 
and  ring  the  clarion  notes  of  defiance  in  the 
ears  of  an  insolent  foe.  He  then  spolie  of 
the  undoubted  right  to  withdraw  their  dele- 
gated powers,  and  it  was  their  duty,  in  the 
event  contemplated,  to  withdraw  them.  It 
was  their  only  safety. 

"  Mr.  0.  favored  separate  State  action : 
saying  the  rest  would  flock  to  .     .  - 


Hon.  "Win.  "W".  Boyce — then,  and 
for  some  years  previously,  a  leading 
Eepresentative  in  Congress  from 
South  Carolina — was,  in  like  manner, 
serenaded  and  caUcd  out  by  the  enthu- 
siastic crowd  of  Secessionists,  at  Co- 
lumbia, on  the  following  evening. 
He  concluded  a  speech  denunciatory 
of  the  RepubKcans,  as  follows:' 

"  The  question  then  is.  What  are  we  to 
do  t  In  my  opinion,  the  South  ought  not  to 
submit.  If  you  intend  to  resist,  the  way  to 
resist  in  earnest  is  to  act ;  the  way  to  enact 

'  This,  and  nearly  all  tha  proceedings  at  Co- 
lumbia at  this  crisis,  aro  here  copied  directly 
from  the  columns  or  The  Charleston  Co-urier. 

'  Dispatcli  to  The  Mw  York  Herald,  dated 
Washington,  Nov.  8,  1860: 

"  A  dispatch,  received  hare    to-day  from    a 


revolution  is  to  stare  it  in  the  face.  I  think 
the  only  policy  for  ns  is  to  arm  as  soon  as 
we  receive  authentic  intelligence  of  the 
election  of  Lincoln.  It  is  for  Sonth  Carolina, 
in  the  quickest  manner,  and  by  the  most 
direct  meaus.  to  withdraw  from  the  Union. 
Then  we  will  not  submit,  whether  the  other 
Southern  States  will  act  with  us  or  with  our 


"They  cannot  take  sides  with,  our  ene- 
mies ;  they  must  take  sides  with  ns.  When 
an  ancient  philosopher  wished  to  inaugurato 
a  great  revolution,  Ms  motto  was  to  dare ! 
to  dare  I" 

"Mr.  Boyce  was  followed  by  Gen.  M.  E. 
Martin,  Cols.  Cunningham,  Simpson,  Eich- 
ardson,  and  others,  who  contended  that  to 
submit  to  the  election  of  Lincoln  is  to  con- 
sent to  a  lingering  death." 

There  was  great  joy  in  Charleston, 
and  wherever  "  Fire-Eaters"  most  did 
congregate,  on  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 7th.  Men  rushed  to  shake 
hands  and  congratulate  each  other  on 
the  glad  tidinga  of  Lincoln's  election. 
iViw,  it  was  felt,  and  exultingly  pro- 
claimed, the  last  obstacle  to  "  South- 
ern independence"  has  been  removed, 
and  the  great  experiment  need  no 
longer  be  postponed  to  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  weak,  the  faithless, 
the  cowardly.  It  was  clear  that  the 
election  had  residted  precisely  as  tlie 
master-spirits  had  wished  and  hoped, 
Jf^ow,  the  apathy,  at  least  of  the  other 
Cotton  States,  must  be  overcome ; 
now,  South  ■  Carolina — that  is,  her 
slaveholding  oligarchy — will  be  able 
to  achieve  her  long-cherished  pnr- 
pose  of  breaking  np  the  Union,  and 
founding  a  new  confederacy  on  her 
own  ideas,  and  on  the  '  peculiar  insti- 
tution' of  the  South.  Men  thronged 
the  streets,  talking,  laughing,  cheer- 
ing, '  like  mariners  long    becalmed 

leading  and  wealthy  gentleman  in  Charleston, 
states  that  the  news  of  Lincoln's  election  waa 
received  there  with  cheers  and  many  manifesta- 
tions of  approbation." 

l%e  Charkstm  Mereury  of  the  7th  or  Bth  ei. 
ultingly  aouounced  the  same  fact. 
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0:1  a  hateful,  treacherous  sea,  whom 
a  sudden  breeze  had  swiftly  wafted 
within  sight  of  their  longed-for  haven, 
or  like  a  seedy  prodigal,  jnst  raised 
to  affluence  by  the  death  of  some  far- 
off,  unknown  relative,  and  whose 
sense  of  decency  is  not  strong  enough 
to  repress  his  exultation. 

Thus  stimulated,  the  Legislature 
did  not  hesitate  nor  falter  in  the 
course  marked  out  for  it  by  the  mag- 
nates of  the  State  oligarchy.  Joint 
resolves,  providing  for  the  call  of  a 
Convention  at  some  early  day,  with 
a  view  to  unconditional  secession 
from  the  Union,  were  piled  upon 
each  other  ivith  great  energy,  as  if 
nearly  every  member  were  anxious 
to  distinguish  himself  by  zeal  in  the 
■work.  Among  others,  Mr.  Robert 
Barnwell  Khett,  on  the  second  day 
of  the  session,  offered  such  resolves, 
calling  for  the  choice  of  a  Conven- 
tion on  the  22d  of  November;  the 
delegates  to  meet  at  Columbia  on  the 
17th  of  December. 

Mr.  Moses  and  others  offered  =*imi 
lar  resolves  in  the  Senate ,  where  Mi 
Lesesne,  of  Charleston,  attempted  to 
stem,  or,  rather,  to  moderate,  the 
roaring  tide,  by  inserting  the  thm 
nest  end  of  the  wedge  of  "  Conpera 
tion,"  His  resolves  are,  m  terms,  as 
follows ; 

"1st.  Resohed,  That  the  a9<,ondeno7  of 
the  hostile,  sectional,  anti-Slavery  lartv 
styling  themselves  the  Eepublican  party, 
would  he  sufficient  and  proper  cause  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  and  formation  of  a 
Southern  Confederacy. 

"  3d.  Iteaolted,  That,  in  case  ot  the  eleo 
tion  of  the  candidates  of  that  party  to  the 
office  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
TTnitcd  States,  instead  of  providmg  ancon 
ditionally  for  a  Convention,  the  l  etter  course 
will  be  to  empower  tlie  Governor  to  take 
measures  for  assembling  a  Convention  so 
won,  as  any  one  of  the  other  Southern  States 
ihall,  in  his  judgment,  gine  tati^actory  as 
mranee  or  euidenee  of  her  determinatum  to 
vithdrawfrom  the  Uhiofi." 


In  support  of  this  proposition,  Mr. 
Lesesne  spoke  ably  and  earnestly,  but 
without  effect.  "Cooperation"  had 
been  tried  in  1850-1,  and  had  sig- 
nally failed  to  achieve  the  darling 
purpose  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ; 
so  the  ruTers  of  Carolina  opinion  would 
have  none  of  it  in  1860. 

Still  another  effort  was  made  in 
the  House  (November  7th),  by  Mr. 
Trenhohn,  of  Charleston — long  con- 
spicuous in  the  councils  of  the  State 
— who  labored  hard  to  make  "  Coop- 
eration" look  so  much  like  Secession 
that  one  could  with  difficulty  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other.  Ilis  propo- 
sition was  couched  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  Sesolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Military  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hep- 
resentatives,  be  Instrnoted  to  meet  during 
the  recess,  and  to  prepare  a  plan  for  arm- 
ing the  State,  and  for  organizing  a  per- 
manent Militai?  Bureau ;  and  that  the  said 
Committee  he  instructed  to  report  by  bill  to 
their  respective  Houses  on  the  first  day  of 
the  reassembling  of  the  General  Assembly. 

"  ResnUed,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  e  mstrncted  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and 
prepare  a  bill  for  raising  supplies  necessary 
to  carry  into  eiFect  the  measure  recom- 
mended by  the  Military  Committee,  and  to 
report  hy  bill  on  the  first  day  of  the  reas- 
sembling of  the  General  Assembly. 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  be  re- 
quested immediately  to  apply  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  appropriated  by  the 
last  Geaerai  Assembly,  to  the  purchase  of 

Eemhed,  That  immediately  after  the 
election  ot  the  Commissioner  to  the  State 
ot  Georgia,  this  General  Assembly  do  take  a 
recess  nntil  the  third  Monday,  being  the 
nmeteeuth  day,  of  November,  instant,  at  7 

'  Retohed,  As  the  sense  of  this  General 
Assembly  that  the  election  of  a  Black  Ee- 
putlicin  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  will  be  the  triumph  and  practical 
application  of  principles  incompatible  with 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Southern  States. 

'Readied,  That  a  Commissioner  be  elect- 
ed by  joint  ballot 'of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Keprescntatives,  whose  duty  it  shall  be, 
in  the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  to 
immediateLv  to  Milledgeville,  the 
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seat  of  government  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
whose  legislature  will  then  be  in  session,  to 
announce  to  the  govcrnmentrof  that  State 
(that  Soath  Carolina,  in  view  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  nill  immediately  put  herself  in 
a  state  of  efficient  military  defense,  and  will 
cordially  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia in  measures  for  the  protection  of  South- 
ern interests;  and  to  espress  the  readiness 
of  thi-j  State  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  the  event  of  Mr,  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion, in  withdrawing  at  once  from  the  con- 
federacy; and  to  recommend  the  calling  of 
a  Convention  simultaneously  in  both  States, 
to  carry  this  measure  into  effect ;  and  to  in- 
vite the  cooperation  of  all  the  Southern 
States  in  withdrawing  from  the  present 
Union,  and  forming  a  separate  Southern 
Confederacy," 

These  resolves  coming  up  for  eon- 
siderafion  on  the  9th,  Mr,  McGowan, 
of  Abbeville,  made  a  zealous  effort  to 
stem  the  furious  current ;  pleading 
earnestly  and  plausibly  for  Coopera- 
tion— that  is,  for  consultation  with 
other  Slave  States,  and  for  action  in 
obedience  to  their  mutual  determi- 
nation.    He  said; 

"Cooperation  with  our  Southern  sisters 
has  been  the  settled  policy  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  at  least  ten  years  past.  We  have 
long  been  satisfied  with  the  causes  for  a  dis- 
solution of  this  Union,  We  thought  we  saw 
long  ago  what  was  coming,  and  only  await- 
ed Sie  action  of  our  Southern  sisters.  This 
being  tlie  case,  it  would  seem  strange,  now 
that  the  issue  is  upon  us — when  our  need  is 
the  sorest — that  we  should  ignore  our  past 
policy,  and,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  con- 
flict, oeaae  to  ask  for  Cooperation, 

"  Lincoln's  election  is  taken  as  an  oeeadon 
for  action,  but  with  us  it  is  not  the  only 
oa/uge  for  action.  We  have  delayed  for  the 
last  ten  years  for  nothing  but  Cooperation. 
He  thought  it  the  best  and  wisest  policy  to 
remain  in  the  Union,  with  our  Southern 
sisters,  in  order  to  arrange  the  time  when, 
and  the  manner  how,  of  going  out,  and 
nothing  else, 

"  It  is  perfectiy  manifest  that  the  record- 
ed policy  of  tliis  State  for  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  the  policy  of  Secession  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Southern  States. 

"  But  is  that  not  fortified  by  both  history 
and  philosophy? — by  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself,  and  the  fate  of  other  nations  t 
The  Southern  States  of  this  Union  hare 
more  motives,  more  inducements,  and  more 
necegeities,  for  concert  and  Union,  than  any 


people  that  has  lived  in  the  tide  of  time. 
They  are  one  in  soil  and  cUmate;  one  in 
productions,  having  a  monopoly  of  the  Cot- 
ton r^on ;  one  in  institutions ;  and,  more 
than  all,  one  in  their  wrongs  under  the  Con- 
stitution, Add  to  all  this  that  they  alone, 
of  all  the  earth,  have  a  peculiar  institution 
— African  Slavery— which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  them ;  without  which  they 
would  cease  to  exist,  and  agtunst  which, 
under  the  influence  of  a  fanatical  sentiment, 
the  world  is  banded.  Upon  the  subject  of 
this  institution,  we  are  isolated  from  the 
whole  world,  who  are  not  only  indifferent, 
but  inimical  to  it ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
tlie  very  weight  of  this  outside  pressure 
would  compel  us  to  unite. 

"  Besides,  the  hiatery  of  the  world  is 
pr^fnant  with  admonition  aa  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  union.  The  history  of  classic  Greece, 
and  especially  that  awful  chapter  upon  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  appeals  to  us.  The  his- 
tory of  poor,  dismembered  Poland  cries  to 
us.  The  history  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
claims  to  be  heard.  Modern  Italy  and  the 
States  of  Central  America  are  now,  at  this 
moment,  crying  to  us  to  unite.  All  history 
teaches  us  that  '  United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall.'  All  the  Southern  States  wouldnot 
be  too  many  for  our  confederacy,  whose 
flag  would  float,  honored  upon  every  sea, 
and  under  whose  folds  every  citizen  would 
be  sure  of  protection  and  security.  My 
God !  what  is  the  reason  we  cannot  unite  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  with  proprie- 
ty address  to  the  whole  South  the  pregnant 
words  of  Milton : 


"  South  Carolina  baa  sometimes  been  ac- 
cused of  a  paramount  desire  to  lead  or  to 
disturb  the  councils  of  the  South,  Let  us 
make  one  last  effort  for  Cooperation,  and, 
in  doing  so,  repel  the  false  and  unfounded 
imputation. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  desire  to 
consolidate  the  sentiment  of  the  South.  All 
of  us  prefer  Cooperation.  It  is,  therefore, 
immensely  important  that  we  should  teke 
no  false  step,  and  omit  nothing  that  might 
tend  to  that  end,  I  am  utterly  opposed, 
now  and  forever,  to  teking  any  step  back- 
ward in  this  matter,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
I  am  anxious  that  we  should  take  no  false 
step.  It  is  better  to  consider  in  advance  of 
action  than  after  action.  When  we  act,  "we 
must  stand  upon  that  action  against  the 
world  in  anns.  It  will  strengthen  our  arms 
and  nerve  our  hearts  in  doing  tiiat,  if  we 
shall  be  able  to  say  that  this  course  was  not 
taken  hastily  or  from  impulse,  but  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  and  a  last  effort  for  that 
which  we  all  desire  so  much — -Cooperation. 
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.  Then,  if  we  fail,  and  a  OonTentiou  is  called 
nnder  these  circumstances,  I  and  all  of  is 
will  stand  by  the  action  of  that  Convention. 
"Whatei-er  may  be  our  individual  opinions, 
we  will  obey  the  mandate  of  the  State  thus 
pronounced. 

"  Whenever  she,  after  exhausting  all  pro- 
per and  becoming  efforts  for  union,  resolves 
upon  her  course,  we  will  have  no  option,  as 
we  will  have  no  desire,  to  do  otherwise  than 
rally  nnder  her  banner.  If  the  State,  in  her 
sovereign  capacity,  determines  that  her  se- 
cession will  produce  the  cooperation  which 
we  have  ao  earnestly  sought,  then  it  shall 
have  my  hearty  approbation.  And  if,  in 
the  alternative,  she  determines  to  let,  ns 
forego  the  honor  of  being  first,  for  the  sake 
of  promoting  the  common  cause,  let  us  de- 
clare to  Geoi^a,  the  Empire  State  of  the 
Booth— the  Eeysttme  of  the  Southern  Arch, 
which  is  our  nearest  neighbor  westward, 
and  lying  for  a  great  distance  alongside  of 
our  own  territory— that  we  are  willing  to 
follow  in  her  lead,  and  together  take  our 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  'earth. 

"If  South  Carolina,  in  Convention  as- 
sembled, deliberately  secedes — separate  and 
alone,  and,  without  any  hope  of  cooperation, 
decides  to  cut  loose  from  her  moorings,  sur- 
rounded as  she  is  by  Southern  sisters  in  like 
circumstances — I  will  be  one  o.  her  crew, 
and,  in  common  with  every  true  son  of 
hers,  will  endeavor,  with  all  the  power  that 
God  has  given  me,  to 

'  SnttoA  oil  her  canns  to  the  brccie, 

fel  every  threBiitare  mLI, 
And  Kits  her  to  the  God  of  stonns, 

Thfl  lightning  snd  the  gale.' " 

Mr.  MulKna,  of  Marioir,  followed ; 
and  bis  reply  to  McGowan's  speech 
is  worthy  of  record  here,  since  it 
clearly  betrays  the  consciousness  of 
the  disunionists  that  they  were  a  lean 
minority  of  the  Southern  people,  who 
might  be  precipitated,  bullied,  or 
dr^ged  into  treason,  but  whom  there 
was  no  rational  hope  of  reasoning  or 
even  seducing  into  it.     He  said : 

"South  Carolina  had  tried  Cooperation, 
hat  had  exhausted  that  policy.  "The  State 
of  Virginia  had  discredited  the  cause  which 
our  Commissioner  went  there  to  advocate, 
although  she  treated  him,  personally,  with 
respect :  but  she  had  as  mnch  as  said  there 
were  no  indignities  which  could  drive  her  to 
take  the  leadership  for  Southern  rights.  If 
ae  wait  for  Cooperation,  Slavery  and  State 
Rights  wmtld  he  abandoned.  State  Sovereignty 
and  the  cause  of  the  South  lost  forever,  and 


we  would  bo  subjected  to  a  dominion  the 
parallel  to  which  was  that  of  the  poor  Indian 
under  the  British  East  India  Company, 
When  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  take 
the  State  out  of  the  Union,  and  placed  it  on 
record,  then  he  was  willing  to  send  a  Com- 
missioner to  Georgia,  or  any  other  Southern 
State,  to  announce  our  determination,  and 
to  submit  the  question  whether  they  would 
join  us  or  not.  We  have  U  from  high  au- 
Hiority,  that  the  r^n-esentatire  ofimeof  the 
Imperial  Powert  of  Europe,  in  mew  <f  Ihs 
prospective  e^aratian  of  one  or  more  qf  the 
Southern  States  from  thepresent  confedera/sy, 
hat  made  proposition  in  advance  for  the 
establishment  of  »uch  relaUons  between  it 
and  the  Government  about  to  be  established 
in  thig  State,  as  will  imu/re  to  that  power  «wA 
asupplpof  Cotton  for  the  future  as  their  in- 
creasing demand  for  thatarticle  will  require: 
this  information  is  perfectly  authentic." 

Thus,  it;  will  be  seen  that  foreign 
intrigue  was  already  hand-and-glove 
with  domestic  treason  in  sa;pping  the 
foundations  of  our  Union  and  seeking 
peculiar  advantages  from  its  over- 
throw. 

Mr.  Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Virginia, 
had  for  many  years  been  the  editor 
of  a  leading  Agricultural  monthly, 
and  had  tlma  acquired  a  very  decided 
influence  over  the  planters  of  the 
South.  A  devotee  of  Slavery,  he  had 
hastened  to  Columbia,  on  the  call  of 
the  Legislature,  to  do  his  utmost  for 
Secession.  He  was,  of  course,  sere- 
naded in  his  turn  by  the  congregated 
Union-breakera,  on  ^the  evening  of 
the  Tth,  and  addressed  them  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Congaree  House. 
The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  his 
response : 

"  He  said  the  question  now  before  the 
country  he  had  studied  for  years.  It  had 
been  the  one  great  idea  of  his  life.  The  de- 
fense of  the  Houth,  he  verily  believed,  was 
only  to  be  secured  Ihrongh  the  lead  of  South 
Carolina.  As  old  as  he  was,  he  hail  come 
here  to  join  them  in  that  lead.  He  wished 
Virginia  wa»  as  ready  as  South  Carolina, 
hut,  unfortunately,  she  was  not;  but,  cir- 
onmstanceB  being  diflerent,  it  was  perhaps 
better  that  Vii^inia  and  all  other  border 
States  remain  quiescent  for  a  time,  to  serve 
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as  guard  against  the  North.  The  first  drop 
of  blood  spilled  on  the  soil  of  South  Oarolina, 
would  bring  Virginia  and  every  Southern 
State  with  them.  By  remaining  in  the 
Union  for  a  time,  she  would  not  only  prevent 
coftrcive  legislation  iu  Congress,  hut  any  at- 
tempt for  our  subjugation,  Ko  argument  in 
favor  of  reaistanoB  waa  wanted  now.  As 
soon  as  he  had  performed  his  duty  ia  Vir- 
ginia a^  a  citizen,  he  came  aa  fast  as  steam 
could  bring  him  to  South  Carolina,  He  was 
satisfied  if  anything  waa  to  be  done,  it  was 
to  be  done  here.  He  had  no  doubt  it  would 
be  done,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Every 
day  delayed  was  a  day  lost  to  the  cause. 
They  should  encourage  and  sustam  their 
friends,  and  they  would  frighten  their  ene- 

"  There  was  no  fear  of  Carolina  remdning 
alone.  She  would  soon  be  followed  by 
other  States.  Virginia  and  half  a  dozen 
more  were  just  as  good  and  strong,  aud  able 
to  repel  the  enemy,  as  if  they  had  the  whole 
of  the  slaveholding  States  to  act  with  them. 
Even  if  Carolina  remwned  alone — not  that 
he  thouglit  it  probable,  but  supposing  so — 
it  was  his  conviction  that  she  would  be  able 
to  defend  herself  against  any  power  brought 
against  her.  Multitudes  spoko  and  said  the 
issue  was  one  of  courage  and  honor,  or  of 
cowardice,  desertion,  and  degradation." 

A  number  of  second  and  tliird-rate 
traitors  followed  this  Eiiffin  in  a 
similar  vein,  but  their  remarks  were 
not  deemed  worth  reporting, 

But,  that  evening,  the  busy  tele- 
graph reported  from  Charleston  the 
more  important  resignation  of  the 
leading  Tederal  officers  for  South 
Carolina,  in  anticipation  of  her  se- 
ceding. The  U.  S,  District  Court 
had  met  there  in  the  morning,  Dis- 
trict Judge  Magrath  presiding.  The 
Grand  Jury— of  course,  by  precon- 
cert— -formally  declined  to  make  any 
presentments,  because  of 

"The verdict  of  tlie  Northern  section  of 
the  confederacy,  solemnly  announced  to  the 
oonntry,  through  ',jie  ballot-box,  on  yester- 
day, having  swep'i  away  the  last  hope  for 
the  permanence,  lor  the  stability  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  these  sovereign 
States;  and  the  public  mind  is  constrained 
to  lift  itself  above  the  consideration  of  de- 
tdls  in  the  administration  of  Law  and  Justice, 
up  to  the  vast  and  solemn  issues  which  have 
been  forced  upon  us.    These  issues  involve 


the  existence  of  the  Government  of  which 
this  Court  ia  the  organ  and  minister.  In 
these estraordi nary  circumstances,  the  Grand 
Jury  respectfully  decline  to  proceed  with 
their  presentments.  They  deem  this  expla- 
nation due  to  the  Court  and  to  themselves." 

Judge  Magrath  received  this  com- 
munication with  complaisance,  and 
thereupon  resigned  his  office ;  saying ; 

"The  business  of  the  term  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
it  wonld  be  my  dnty  to  dismiss  yon  to  your 
several  avocations,  with  my  thanka  for  your 
presence  and  aid.  But  now  I  have  some- 
thing more  to  do,  the  omisaon  of  which 
would  not  be  consistent  with  propriety.  In 
the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  an 
event  has  happened  of  ominous  import  to 
fifteen  slaveholding  States.  The  State  of 
which  we  are  citizens  has  been  always  un- 
derstood to  have  deliberately  fixed  ila  pur- 
pose whenever  that  event  should  happen, 
reeling  an  assurance  of  what  will  be  the 
action  of  the  State,  I  consider  it  my  dnty, 
without  delay,  to  prepare  to  obey  ita  wishes. 
That  preparation  ia  made  by  the  resignation 
of  the  office  I  have  held.  For  the  last  time,  ■ 
1  have,  aa  a  Judge  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
ministered the  laws  of  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

"  Wliile  thus  acting  in  obedience  to  a  sense 
of  duty,  I  cannot  he  inditfeient  to  the  emo- 
tions it  must  produce.  That  department 
which,  I  believe,  has  best  maintained  its 
integrity  and  preserved  its  purity,  has  been 
suspended.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Temple  of  Justice,  raised  under  the  Consti-. 
tution  of  the  United  States,  is  now  closed. 
If  it  shall  never  be  again  opened,  I  thank 
God  that  its  doors  have  been  closed  before 
ita  altar  has  been  desecrated  with  sacrifices 
to  tyranny." 

C,  J,  Colcock,  Collector  at  Charles- 
ton, and  James  Conner,  U.  S.  District 
Attorney,  likewise  resigned ;  and  it 
was  announced  that  B.  C.  Pressley, 
Sub-Treasurer,  would  follow, "  so  soon 
as  was  consistent  with  due  respect 
and  regard  for  our  present  excellent 
Chief  Magistrate  [Buchanan],  by 
whose  appointment  he  holds  the 
office." 

In  the  face  of  such  multiform  and 
high-seaaoned  incitements  to  go  ahead, 
the  efforts  of  those  members  of  the 
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Legislature  who  would  gladly  have 
held  hack  were  paralyzed  and  their 
remonstrances  silenced.  They  dared 
neither  to  speak  nor  to  vote  as  their 
convictions  impelled. 

All  pleadings  and  efforts  for  delay, 
for  reflection,  for  calm  consideration, 
were  stifled  or  fruitless.  A  bill  call- 
ing a  Convention,  with  the  distinct 
purpose  of  secession,  passed  the  Senate 
on  the  9th  and  the  House  on  the  12th. 
December  6th  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  election  of  delegates;  the 
Convention  to  meet  on  the  17th  of 
that  month.  Whereupon,  Gov.  Ham- 
mond resigned  his  seat  in  the  U.  8. 
Senate,  as  his  coUeague,  Mr.  Ohesnut, 
had  already  done. 

On  the  same  day  (:N"ov.  12),  a  Mili- 
tary Convention  of  Georgians  was 
held  at  MOledgeville,  which  was  at- 
tended and  addressed  by  Gov.  Joseph 
E.  Brown  of  that  State.  He  affirmed 
the  right  of  secession,  and  the  duty 
of  other  Southern  States  to  sustain 
South  Carolina  in  the  step  she  was 
then  taking.  '  He  would  like  to  see 
Federal  troops  dare  attempt  the 
coercion  of  a  seceding  Southern 
State !  For  every  Georgian  who  fell 
in  a  conflict  thus  incited,  the  lives  of 
two  Federal  soldiers  should  expiate 
the  outrage  on  State  Sovereignty.' 
The  Convention,  thus  harangued, 
voted,  about  two  to  one,  for  secession ; 
and  though  ithad,  of  course,  no  legal 
or  official  authority,  its  action  was 
doubtless  potent  in  precipitating  the 
'  Empire  State  of  the  South'  into  the 
abyss  of  Disunion. 


PRECIPITATED. 


'  On  thp  flrat  day  of  the  South  faroliaa  Seces 
'lOa  rotnontion,  at  Columbia,  December  IT, 
IbGO,  Hon  TTiUiani  Porcier  MQoi,  SI  0  from 
the  Charleston  District  one  of  the  delegate'! 
nnde  a  short  g]iepch  against  aiijoummiDt  to 
Chirlefton  on  account  of  the  epidemic  (small 
poi)  at  Columbia  saymg  that  he  was  inst  from  i 
22 


The  foregoing  detailed,  methodical 
statement  of   the   process   whereby 
Secession  was  inaugurated  in  South 
Carolina,  and  of  the  conceptions  and 
purposes  developed  by  that  process, 
seems  to  render  needless  a  like  par- 
ticularity with  regard  to  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  m  that  and  other 
States.     The    germ    of    the    entire 
movement,  with  the  ideas  whereon  it 
was  based,  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the 
doings  at  Columbia  and  Charleston, 
during  tliose  memorable  early  days 
of  November,  I860.     And,  though 
South  Carolina  ostentatiously  precip- 
itated the  catastrophe  by  her  single, 
sovereign  fiat,  it  is  not  doubted  that 
slie  did  so  upon  full  understanding 
with  the   "  Chivalry"   of  nearly,  or 
quite  every  Slave  State.     These  had, 
of  course,  apprised  her  own  master- 
spirits, in  then-  conferences  at  water- 
ing-places and  other  fashionable  re- 
sorts during  the  preceding  Summer 
and    Autumn,    that,    though     they 
could  not  bring  their  several  States 
to  march  abreast  with  her  in  the  en- 
terprise of  National  disruption  and 
dissolution,  they  should  have   little 
difiicnlly  in  inducing  them  to  fly  to 
her  rescue  in  case  she  went  boldly- 
forward  in  the  predetermined  course, 
and  thus  exposed  herself  to  imminent 
peril  on  behalf  of  their  common  and 
most    cherished    interest,    Slavery.* 
Theirs  was  the  strategy  of  the  leader 
of  a  forlorn  hope,  who,  seeing  his 
storming  party  hesitate  and  waver  in 
the  breach,  or  under  the  wall  of  the 
hostile  fortress,  throws  his  flag  for- 


Washmgton,  where  he  had  been  in  eonaultation 
Vl  itli  Southern  friends  representii^  every  otLer 
Southern  State,  who  had  unanimously  urged  tbe 
utmost  haste  in  the  coaaummaljon  of  South  Caro- 
lina s  secession.  He  would  adjourn  to  no  other 
place  until  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  had  pass- 
ed— See  Charleston  Cownef,  December  18,  1860. 
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ward  among  the  enemy,  and  ruslies, 
Bword  in  hand,  to  its  recovery,  calcu- 
lating that  his  soldiers  will  thereupon 
instinctively  spring  to  his  and  its  res- 
cue at  all  hazards.  The  event  proved 
■  the  efficiency  of  the  method,  if  not 


the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  calculation. 
But  the  long-standing  conspiracy 
for  Disunion  was  favored,  at  this 
crisis,  by  very  powerful  incidental  in- 
fluences, whereof  the  principal  were 
as  follows : 

1.  No  puhlic  opposition  to  Slavery 
having,  for  many  years,  heen  permit- 
ted in  the  slave-holding  region,  save 
at  a  very  few  points  like  St.  Louis, 
where  the  Free-Lahor  interest  had,  i 
from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
silently  and  suddenly  achieved  a 
practical  preponderance,  the  journals, 
the  religions  oi^anizations,  and  the 
political  parties,  were  all  immeasura- 
bly subservient  to  the  Slave  Power. 
In  fact,  the  chief  topic  of  pohtical 
contention,  whether  in  the  press  or 
on  the  stump,  had  for  twenty  yeare 
been  the  relative  soundness  and 
thoroughness  of  the  rival  parties  in 
their  devotion  to  Slavery.  On  this 
ground,  Gen.  Jackson  had  immensely 
the  advantage  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  so  far 
as  the  South  was  concerned,  when 
they  were  rival  candidates  for  the 
Presidency ;  as  Gen.  Harrison  had 
some  advantage  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ; 
Mr.  Polk  of  Mr.  Clay  ;  Gen.  Taylor 
of  Gen.  Cass;  Gen.  Pierce  of  Gen. 
Scott ;  and,  lastly,  Major  Breckin- 
ridge of  John  Bell.  In  Kentucky, 
in  the  State  canvass  of  1859,  Mr. 
Joshua  F.  Bell,  "American",  candi- 
date for  Governor,  had  tried  hard  to 

s  Howell  Cobb,  of  Geoi^ia,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginiis  Secretary 
of  War ;  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Aaron  V.  Brown,  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.    Bachaniui'a  ttrst  Postmaater-Qen- 


"  cut  under"  his  Democratic  antago- 
nist, Beriah  Magoffin,  but  had  failed, 
and  been  signally  defeated.  His 
more  spotless  record  as  a  Slavery 
propagandist  had  enabled  the  sup- 
porters of  Breckinridge  to  carry  even 
Maryland  for  him  against  Bell,  in 
1860.  And  now,  the  readiness  to 
back  South  Carolina,  or,  at  least,  to 
shield  her  from  harm,  was  presented 
as  a  touchstone  of  earnestness,  to 
those  of  all  parties,  who  had  for  years 
so  loudly  vaunted  their  own  and 
their  party's  matchless  devotion  to 
"  Southern  rights." 

3.  The  patronage  of  the  Federal- 
Government  throughout  the  tifteen 
Slave  States,  being  wielded  and  be- 
stowed by  the  Southern  members '  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  was  ahnost 
entirely  monopolized  by  their  fellow- 
conspirators.  The  Collectors  of  Cus- 
toms, Postmasters,  Marshals,  etc., 
who  had  good  reason  to  apprehend 
the  loss  of  their  comfortable  places 
on  Mr.  Lincoln's  accession  to  power, 
■were  generally  "ripe  for  treasons, 
stratagems,  and  spoils."  Many,  if 
not  most  of  them,  were  early  and  ac- 
tive promoters  of  the  Slaveholders' 
EebeUion,  even  while  easily  deriving 
large  emoluments  from  the  Govern- 
ment they  were  plotting  to  destroy. 

3.  The  Legislatures  and  party  Con- 
ventions of  all  the  Slave  States  had 
long  been  m  the  habit '  of  unanimous- 
ly resolving  that  they  would  never 
submit  to  exclusion  from  the  Terri- 
tories, "  Black-Eepublican  domina^ 
tion,"  etc.,  etc.  Those  who  were 
really  TJnionistB  were  apt  to  let  these 
I  resolves  pass  as  a  matter  of  course, 


oral,   died,   and   was    succeeded,   in   13J9,  by 
Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  who  stood  by  the 

'  See,  as  a  specimen,  the  Alabama  resolTBs— on 
pages  312-13. 
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regarding  them  as  a  sort  of  theatrical, 
sheet-iron  thunder,  which  might  scare 
the  North  into  greater  subserviency 
to  the  Slave  Power,  and,  at  the 
worst,  could  do  no  harm.  And  now, 
these  resolves  were  triumphantly 
quoted  by  the  conspirators,  and  the 
people  asked  whether  they  meant 
any  thing  by  passing  them,  or  were 
only  uttering  threats  which  they 
never  intended  to  make  good. 

4.  The  G-oveniora  of  nearly  all  the 
Slave  States,  including  even  Dela- 
ware, had  actively  and  zealously  sup-  ' 
ported  Breckinridge,  and  had  thus 
justified  the  withdrawal  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Southern  delegates  from  the 
Charleston  Convention,  on  grounds 
not  essentially  differing  from  those 
whereon  Disunion  was  now  urged. 
The  action  now  taken  by  South  Car- 
olina was  very  fairly  claimed  to  be  a 
direct  and  necessary  sequence  of  that 
bolt.  The  Governors  and  other  lead- 
ing politicians  who  had  supported 
Breckinridge  and  Lane  in  the  recent 
canvass,  were  held  to  have  thereby 
pledged  themselves  to  prosecute  that 
policy  to  its  legitimate  results.  And 
most  of  them  were  fully  aware  of 
and  ready  to  meet  this  expectation. 
Hence,  South  Carolina  had  scarcely 
thrown  up  her  signal  rocket,  an- 
nouncing the  outbreak  of  the  long 
meditated  revolution,  when  it  was 
responded  to  by  proclamations  and 
calls  of  Legislatures  in  most  of  the 
Slave  States. 

Texas  was  not  originally  of  the 
number.  Her  leading  politicians  had 
ehown  the  cloven  foot  a  year  too 
soon,  by  nominating,  early  in  1859,  a 
State  ticket  pledged  to  favor  the  re- 


'  Houston,  36,n0;  RunneUs,  2J,500. 
*  Hamilton,  18,409;  Waul,  15,961. 
■  Since.  Confederate  Poatmaster-GenerftL   Rea- 
Bn  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Eaetern  Teiaa 


opening  of  the  African  Slave- Trade, 
which  was  a  well-understood  Shib- 
boleth of  the  South- Western  plotters 
of  Disunion.  Hardin  E.  Eunnells,  a 
Misaissippian,  who  was  the  incum- 
bent, was  placed  at  its  head  as  a 
candidate  for  Governor.  The  peo- 
ple were  alarmed  by  this  bold  step  ; 
Gen.  Sam  Houston  took  the  field  in 
opposition  to  it  as  an  independent 
Union  candidate  for  Governor;  and 
though  there  was  no  political  organi- 
zation in  the  State  but  that  which  he 
confronted,  while  Texas  had  gone 
overwhelmingly  for  Pierce  against 
Scott,  and  for  Buchanan  gainst 
Fillmore,  Gen.  Houston  earned  it 
with  all  ease,  beating  Eunnells  by 
8,6T0  majority,'  in  by  far  the  largest 
vote  ever  yet  polled  in  the  State. 
Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  running  as  a 
Unionist  for  Congress,  in  the  Western 
District,  in  like  manner  beat  T.  N. 
Waul,  the  regular  Democratic  candi- 
date, by  448 "  majority.  In  the  East- 
em  District,  John  II.  Eeagan,'  Dem- 
ocrat, had  no  serious  opposition. 

Gen.  Houston  was  thus  in  a  posi- 
tion to  thwart  the  Texan  conapira^ 
tors,  had  he  evinced  either  principle 
or  courage,  when  they  commenced 
operating  to  take  tlieii-  State  out  of 
the  Union  at  the  close  of  1860.  He 
did  refuse  to  call  the  Legislature,  or 
a  Convention;  whereupon  the  con- 
spirators called  the  Legislature  them- 
selves, by  a  document  signed  by  sixty 
of  their  number,  having  just  as  much 
legal  validity  and  force  as  a  harangue 
at  a  negro  camp-meeting.  But  the 
Disunionists  were  thoroughly  united, 
determined,  and  ready ;  while  their 
adversaries,  owing  to  Houston's  pu- 


ia  1859,  by  20,565  votea  to  3,541  for  Judge  W. 
B.  Ochiltree;  but,  Houaton  for  Governor  had 
1,183  majority  in  the  District  at  that  election; 
showing  Ihat  Reagan  had  no  serious  opposition. 
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sillanimity,  were  aa  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  in  a  fair  way  to  be  trans- 
formed into  mutton.  Had.  there  heen 
a  loyal  soldier  in  command  of  that 
large  portion  of  our  small  regular 
army  stationed  in  Texas,  ostensibly 
for  the  defense  of  her  exposed  North- 
em  and  "Western  frontier,  he  might 
have  formed  a  nucleus  for  an  effec- 
tive rally  for  the  "Union.  But  Mr. 
John  B.  Floyd  was  at  the  head  of 
the  "War  Department,  and  had  taken 
care  that  this  force  should  be  wield- 
ed by  a  thorough-going  traitor,  who 
would  paralyze,  and,  in  due  time,  be- 
tray it  into  the  hands  of  his  fellows. 
Houston  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
office,  despised  by  the  implacable  en- 
emies to  whom  he  truckled,  and  de- 
spising hunsell"  until  they  were  ready 
to  dispense  with  him ;  when  he  obse- 
quiously resigned,  enduring  an  igno- 
minious existence  in  their  midst  un- 
til he  found  relief  from  it  in  death, 
some  two  years  thereafter. 

Virginia  had  recently  chosen  for 
her  Governor  Mr.  John  Letcher, 
whose  position  was  nearly  aa  peculiar 
as  Houston's.  The  geimine  South- 
rons had  long  professed  to  be  Demo- 
crats for  Slavery's  sake ;  Letcher,  at 
heart,  and  formerly  by  open  avowal, 
regarding  human  bondage  as  a  blun- 
der if  not  a  crime,  was  pro-Slavery  for 
the  sake  of  the  Democratic  party, 
whereof  he  had  ever  been  a  bigoted 
devotee,  and  wliich  had  promoted 
and  honored  him  beyond  any  other 
estunate  of  his  merits  but  his  own. 
Transferred  from  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives  to  the  Governorship 
by  the  election  of  1859,  he,  as  a 
life-long  champion  of  regular  nom- 
inations and  strict  party  discipline, 

"  Vote  for  GoTernor;  Letcher,  Dem.,  77,112; 
Gi^gin,  Am.,  71,513. 


had  supported  Douglas  for  President 
m  1860,  and  thereby  thrown  himself 
into  a  very  lean  minority"  of  his 
party.  He  had,  of  course,  much  lee- 
way to  make  up  to  reinstate  himself 
in  that  party's  good  graces,  and  hence 
early  and  zealously  lent  hunself  to 
the  work  of  the  conspirators. 

The  course  of  Gov.  Beriah  Magof- 
fin, of  Kentucky,  was  in  striking  con- 
tr^t  with  that  of  his  Southern  peers. 
He,  too,  had  supported  Breckinridge ; 
while  his  party  owed  its  recently 
acquired  ascendency  in  his  State,  and 
he  hia  election,  to  the  deepening  con- 
viction of  the  alaveholding  interest 
that  no  other  party  than  the  Demo- 
cratic posseased  at  once  the  power  and 
the  will  to  rule  the  country  in  con- 
formity to  its  wishes  and  presumed 
interests.  But  Kentucky  had  already 
repeatedly  declared  for  the  Union — 
conspicuously  in  her  August  State 
Election  of  1860,  and  again  in 
.  choosing  Bell  Electors,  and  giving 
the  rival  candidates  for  President 
some  Forty  Thousand  more  votes  than 
she  gave  her  own  Breckinridge,  who, 
but  for  her  apprehensions  and  dread 
of  disunion,  would  probably  have  re- 
ceived her  vote.  Gov.  Magoffin  now 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  wherein  he  wisely  and 
forcibly  said : 

"  To  Sonth  Carolina,  and  snch  other  States 
aa  may  wish  to  secede  from  the  Union,  I 
would  say:  The  geography  of  this  couDtry 
will  not  admit  of  a  division;  the  mou  Ji  and 
sonnies  of  the  Mississippi  river  cann-jt  be 
separated  without  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
We  cannot  sustmn  you  in  this  mover.ient 
merely  on  account  of  the  election  of  Lincoln. 
Do  not  precipitate  na,  by  premature  action, 
into  a  revolution  or  civil  war,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  will  be  most  frightful  ta 
all  of  us.  It  may  yet  be  avoided.  There  is 
Btil!  hope,  faint  though  it  be.  Eentucky  is 
a  border  State,  and  has  sutfered  more  than 

"  Democratic  vote  of  Vii^inia:  Breckinridge, 
74,323;  Douglaa,  16,290. 
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all  of  yon.  She  claims  that,  standing  upon 
tie  aame  sound  platform,  you  will  sympa- 
thize witli  her,  and  stand  by  her,  and  not 
desert  her  in  her  exposed,  perilous  border 
position.  She  has  a  right  to  oldm  that  her 
voice,  and  the  voice  of  reason,  and  modera- 
tion, and  patriotism,  shall  be  heard  and 
heeded  by  jou.  If  you  secede,  your  repre- 
sentatives will  go  oat  of  Congress,  and  leave 
us  ftt  the  mercy  of  a  Black  Republican 
Government.  Mr.  Lincoln  will  have  no 
check.  He  can  appoint  his  Cabinet,  and 
have  it  conflrmed.  The  Congress  will  then 
he  Republican,  aod  he  will  be  able  to  pa.-s 
such  laws  as  he  may  suggest.  The  Supreme 
Court  will  be  powerless  to  protect  us.  We 
implore  you  to  stand  by  us.  and  by  our 
ftiends  in  the  Free  States ;  and  let  us  alL,  the 
bold,  the  trae  and  just  men  in  the  Free  and 
the  Slave  States,  with  a  united  front,  stand 
by.  each  other,  by  onr  principles,  by  our 
rights,  our  equality,  onr  honor,  and  by  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution.  I  believe  this 
is  the  only  way  to  save  it ;  and  we  can  do  it." 
Gov.  Elias  N,  Conway,  of  Arkansas, 
transmitted  his  Annual  Message  to 
the  new  Legislature  of  that  Statu  on 
the  19th  of  November,  1860,  when 
nearly  all  the  Slave  States  were  aiive 
with  drumming  and  drilling, "  and 
frantic  with  telegraphing  and  haran- 
guing in  hehalf  of  Secession ;  yet 
he  said  nothing  on  the  subject.  It  is 
a  fair  presumption  that  he  disapproved 


of  tlie  entire 


But  his  suc- 


cessor, Henry  M.  Eector,  liad  been 
chosen  "  the  preceding  August,  and 
he  made  haste  to  do  tlie  bidding  of 
the  conspirators. 

In  all  the  other  Slave  States  south 
of  Maryland,  the  Governors  were 
heart  and  soul  in  the  Disunion  con- 
spiracy, and  called  Legislatures  to 
meet  in  extra  session,  issued  vehement 
Proclamations,  concocted  and  put 
forth  incendiary  Messages,  or  did 
whatever  else  the  master-spirits  of 
the  conspiracy  required.  Their  asso- 
ciates and  subordinates  in  office  were 
of  like  faith  and  purpose ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  liiat  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  all  those  in  office  in  the  Slave 
States,  whether  under  the  National 
or  any  State  Government,  on  the  fith 
of  November,  1860,  were  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  Secession. 

In  Missouri,  Mr,  Claiborne  F.  Jack- 
son had  been  chosen  Governor"  as  a 
Douglas  Democrat;  hut  that  desig- 
nation was  entirely  delusive.  Having 
achieved  what  he  considered  the  re- 
gular Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor,  he  thought  he  could  not 


"Eitraot  from  a  letter  in  iraeA'ew  York  Serali 
of  Nov.  9,  dated 

Charleston,  Not.  5,  1860. 
"  As  a  mark  of  the  popular  inclination  toward 

the  echoes  of  the  word  'coercion'  liad  hardly 
reached  our  borders  before  the  whole  State  was 
brislling  with  spontaneous  oi^anizations  of 
Minute-Men — irregular  forces,  it  is  true,  but, 
nevertheless,  formidable,  because  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  weapons  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
cu8l«med  from  early  youth,  and  animated  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  defending  all  that  is  near 
and  dear  to  them.  The  elaborate  disclaimers,  on 
the  pact  of  some  of  the  Lincoln  papers,  of  any 
design  to  molest  the  State,  even  if  she  secedes, 
have  no  weight  whatever  here.  People  very 
justly  ai^e  mat,  if  coercion  should  be  attempted, 
the  Minute-Men  wQI  be  wanted;  and,  if  the  State 
should  not  be  molested  in  her  independence,  it 
will  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  such  a  body  of 
men  always  at  command. 

"At  this  time,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
estent  of  the  Minute-Men  movement.  There  is 
not  a  hamlet  in  the  State  that  has  not  its  squad, 


either  of  mounted  men  or  infantry.  They  are 
drilling  every  night,  and  have  generally  adopted 
Hardee's  Tactics,  which,  because  less  monoto- 
nous, are  preferred  by  our  impetuous  young  men 
to  the  old,  heavy  infantiy  drill.  Not  a  night 
passes  that  we  do  not  hear  in  the  streets  of 
Cliarlesten  the  trunp  of  large  bodies  of  armed 
men,  moving  with  the  quick  Zouave  step,  and 
with  admirable  discipline    "' '""  " 


This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  before  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion ;  and,  of  course,  before  any  public  steps  had 
been  taken  toward  Secession.  As  the  movement 
extended  to  other  States,  its  military  manifesta- 
tions were  nearly  everywhere  such  as  are  por- 
trayed above. 

"As  a  stump  candidate;  by  30,577  votes  to 
28,S18  for  E.  H.  Johnson,  regular  Democrat. 

"  Election  of  August,  1860 :  C.  F.  Jackson 
(Douglas)  74,446;  Sam.  Orr  (Bell)  88,583; 
Hancock  Jackson  (Breck.)  11,416;  Gardenhire 
(IJncohi)  6,135, 
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afford  to  bolt  the  regular  Democratic 
nomination  for  President,  and  so  gave 
at  least  a  nominal  support  to  Douglas, 
who  thus  obtained  the  vote  of  Mis- 
souri in  November,  when  Gov,  J.  and 
a  large  proportion  of  his  supporters 
were  in  feeling  and  purpose  with  the 
backers  of  Breckinridge.  He  was 
fully  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators 
from  the  start,  and  in  due  time  united 
openly  in  the  Rebelhon.  Outside  of 
Missouri,  the  Douglas  Democracy 
had  been  so  thoroughly,  overwhelm- 
ingly beaten  in  the  vote  of  the  Slave 
States  for  President— aa  thoroughly 
in  Delaware  or  Maryland  as  in 
Georgia  or  •  Arkansas—that  they 
seemed  to  be  crushed  out  of  life,  or 
anxious  to  merge  their  distinctive 
character  by  a  plunge  into  the  com- 
mon abyss  of  RebelUon.  Mr.  Doug- 
las himself,  being  catechised  on  the 
subject,"  frankly  declared  that,  should 
Lincoln  be  chosen  President,  he  would 
Twt  consider  that  a  cause  for  resist- 
ance, but  should  adhere  to  and  up- 
hold the  Union.  Yet  the  result  of 
the  election  had  hardly  transpired 
when  his  Mend  Gov.  Letcher  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  George  K".  Sanders,  of 
Kentucky,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
busiest  and  noisiest  champions,  and 
many  more  such,  made  haste  to  swell 
the  gathering  cohorts  of  Secession. 
The  ablest  and  most  respectable  of 
their  number  was  Mr.  Alex.  H. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  whose  courage 
and  loyalty  endured  at  least  a  week 
after  those  of  his  late  compatriots  had 
biddenthemafinaladieu.  TheLegis- 
lature  of  Georgia  having  assembled,^" 
Mr.  Stephens  presented  himself  and 
spoke  "  boldly  as  well  aa  ably  against 
tike  meditated  treason ;  saying : 

"  While  speaking  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  during  the  \ 
eanvasa  oflBGO, 


Tbe  first  question  that  presents  itself  is, 
Shall  tlie  people  of  the  SoBth  secede  from 
the  Union  in  consequence  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States !  My  countrymen,  I  tell  you  frankly, 
candidly,  and  earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think 
that  they  ought.  In  my  jndgment,  the  elec- 
tion of  no  man,  constitutionally  chosen  to 
that  high  office,  is  sufficient  cause  for  any- 
State  to  separate  from  the  Union.  It  ought 
to  stand  by  and  aid  still  in  maintaining  the 
Oonstitntion  of  the  country.  To  make  a 
point  of  resistance  to  the  Government — to 
withdraw  from  it,  because  a  man  has  been 
constitutionally  elected — puts  ns  in  the 
wrong.  We  are  pledged  to  mdntain  the 
Constitution.  Many  of  na  have  awofn  to 
support  it.  Can  we,  therefore,  for  the 
mere  election  of  a  man  to  the  Presidency — 
and  that,  too,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scribed forma  of  the  Constitution — make  a" 
point  of  resistance  to  the  Government,  and, 
withont  becoming  the  breakers  of  that  sa- 
cred instrument  ourselves,  withdraw  onr- 
selves  from  it?  Would  we  not  be  in  the 
wrong?  Whatever  late  is  to  befall  this 
country,  let  it  never  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  people  of  the  South,  and  especially  of 
the  people  of  Georgia,  that  we  were  untrue 
to  our  National  engagements.  Let  the 
fault  and  the  wrong  rest  upon  others.  If 
all  our  hopes  are  to  be  blasted,  if  the  Re- 
public is  to  go  down,  let  us  be  fonud  to  the 
last  moment  standing  on  the  deck,  with  tho 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  waving 
over  our  heads.  (Applause.)  Let  the  fa- 
natics of  the  North  breii  the  Constitution,  if 
such  is  their  fell  purpose.  Let  the  responsi- 
bility be  upon  them.  I  shall  speak  present- 
ly more  of  their  acta ;  but  let  not  the  Sonth, 
let  us  not  be  the  ones  to  commit  the  aggres- 
sion. We  went  into  the  election  with  this 
people;  the  result  was  different  from  what 
we  wished ;  but  the  election  has  been  con- 
stitutionally held.  Were  we  to  make  a 
point  of  resistance  to  the  Government,  and 
go  out  of  the  Union  on  that  account,  the  re- 
cord wonld  be  made  up  hereafter  against  ua, 
sdd,  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  and 
against  the  Constitution,  and 
■riea  them  out,  it  will  be  de- 
.r  rights.  Let  ns  not  anticipate 
a  threatened  evil.  If  he  violatea  the  Consti- 
tution, then  will  come  oar  time  to  act.  Do 
not  let  us  break  it,  because,  forsooth,  he 
may.  If  he  does,  that  is  the  time  for  ns  to 
strike.  (Applause.)  I  think  it  would  bo 
iiyndioious  and  unwise  to  do  this  sooner.  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  Mr.  Lincoln  will  do 
anything  to  jeopardize  our  safety  or  secnri- 
ty,  whatever  may  be  his  spirit  to  do  it;  for 

Lt  Milledgeville,  Nov,  S.  1860, 
.t  the  Stale  House,  Nov.  14, 1860. 


But,  it  is 
principles  ar 
that,  if  he  ci 
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he  is  bound  hj  the  constitutional  cheeks 
which  are  thrown  around  him,  which,  at 
Uiis  time,  rendar  him  powerless  to  do  any 
great  mischief.  This  shows  the  wisdom  of 
oor  system.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  no  Emperor,  no  Dictator — he  is 
clotlied  with  no  abaolttte  power.  He  can  do 
nothing  unless  he  is  hacked  by  power  in 
Congress.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
largely  in  the  miyority  against  him.  In  the 
Senate,  he  wil!  also  be  powerless.  There 
will  he  a  majority  of  four  against  him;  This, 
after  the  loss  of  Bigler,  Fitch,  and  others,  by 
the  unfortunate  dissensions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic pai'ty  in  their  States.  Mr.  Lincoln 
cannot  appoint  an  officer  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate — he  cannot  form  a  Cabi- 
net without  the  same  consent.  He  will  be 
in  the  condition  of  George  III.  (the  embodi- 
ment of  Toryism),  who  had  to  ask  the 
Whigs  to  appoint  his  Ministers,  and  was 
compelled  to  receive  a  Cabinet  utterly  op- 
posed to  iiis  views ;  and  so  Mr,  IJncoln  will 
be  compelled  to  ask  of  the  Senate  to  choose 
for  him  a  Cabinet,  if  the  Democracy  of  that 
body  choose  to  put  him  on  snch  terms.  He 
will  be  compelled  to  do  this,  or  let  the  Gov- 
ernment stop,  if  the  National  Democratic 
men— for  that  is  their  name  at  the  North— 
the  conservative  men  in  the  Senate^should 
so  determine.  Then,  how  can  Mr,  Lincoln 
obtain  a  Cabinet  which  would  aid  him,  or 
allow  hira,  to  violate  the  Constitution  ? 

"  Why,  then,  I  say,  should  we  disrupt  the 
bonds  of  this  Union,  when  his  hands  are  tied 
— when  he  can  do  nothing  against  usi" 

"Warming  with  bi&  argument,  Mv. 
Stephens  did  not  hesitate,  before  con- 
cluding his  speech,  to  say : 

"  I  believe  in  the  power  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves  when  wisdom  prevails, 
and  passion  is  silent.  Look  at  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  them  for  their  advance- 
ment in  all  that  ennobles  man.  There  ia 
nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Look  abroad,  from  one  extent  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other;   contemplate  our  great- 


ness; we  are  now  among  the  first  nations 
of  the  earth.  Shall  it,  then,  be  said  that  our 
institutions,  founded  upon  principles  of  self- 
government,  are  a  failure  ? 

"  Thus  far  it  is  a  noble  example,  worthy, 
of  imitation.  The  gentleman  (Mr,  Cobb), 
the  other  night,  said  it  had  proven  a  failure. 
A  failure  in  what!  In  growth?  Look  at 
our  espanse  in  National  power  1  Look  at 
our  population  and  increase  in  all  that 
makes  a  people  great!  A  failure?  Why, 
we  are  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  present  the  brightest  hopes  of  mankipd. 

"  Some  of  our  publie  raen  have  failed  in 
their  aepiratiorte  ;  that  is  true;  and  from 
that  comes  a  great  part  of  our  troubles. 
(Prolonged  applause.) 

"  No  i  there  is  no  f^lure  of  this  Govern- 
ment yet  We  have  made  great  advance- 
ment under  the  Constitution;  and  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  we  shall  advance  still  higher. 
Let  us  be  true  to  our  cause," 

This  was  frank  and  noble ;  yet 
there  was  a  dead  fly  in  the  ointment, 
which  sadly  marred  its  perfume. 
That  was  a  distinct  avowal  of  the 
right  of  the  State  to  overrule  his  per- 
sonal convictions,  and  plunge  him 
into  treason  to  the  Nation.  Years 
before,  Henry  Clay,  when  catechised 
by  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Senate,  set 
forth  the  true  American  doctrine  on 
this  point,  as  follows : 

"Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  with  ptun 
and  regret  a  confirmation  of  the  remark  I 
made,  that  the  sentiment  of  Disunion  has  be- 
come familiar.  I  hope  it  is  confined  to 
South  Carolina.  I  do  not  regard  aa  my 
duty  what  the  honorable  Senator  seems  to 
I'egard  as  his.  If  Kentucky  to-morrow  un- 
furls the  banner  of  resistance,  I  never  will 
fight  under  that  banner.  I  owe  apara- 
mount  allegiance  to  the  whole  Union — a 
subordinate  one  to  my  own  State."  " 


'*  Mr.  Clay,  at  another  tune,  at  a  caucus  of 
Southern  meml>ers  of  Coi^ress,  was  asked 
whether,  in  a  certain  contingency,  Kentuckians 
would  go  for  DisuEioc.  He  promptly  replied; 
"No,  Sir:  Kentuokians  view  Disunion  as  itself 
the  greatest  of  evils,  and  as  a  remedy  for  noth- 
ing," 

The  following  letter  likewise  embodies  the 
mlmg  conviction  of  his  life,  which  under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  he  be  induced  to  depart  from: 


now  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  I  wish  you 
to  lead  off  in  it. 

"The  feehng  for  Disunion  among  Bomo  of  the 
intemperate  Southern  politicians  ia  stronger  than 
I  supposed  it  could  be.  The  masses  generally, 
even  at  the  South,  are,  I  believe,  yet  sound;  but 
they  may  become  inflamed  ajiil  perverted.  The 
best  counteraction  of  that  feeling  is  to  be  derived 
from  popular  eipressions  at  public  meetings  of  . 
the  people.  How,  what  I  would  be  glad  to  see,  is 
such  meetings  held  throughout  Kentucky.  For, 
you  must  know,  that  the  Disunionists  count  up. 
on  the  cooperation  of  our  patriotic  State.  Can- 
not you  get  up  a  large,  powerful  meeting  of  both 
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Mr.  Stephens  was,  in  Ma  earlier 
years,  an  admirer  and  follower  of 
Mr.  Clay;  but,  since  1850,  he  had 
gone  a  roving  after  strange  gods. 
He  now  eaid : 

"  Should  Georgia  determine  to  go  out  of 
tlie  Union,  I  speak  for  one,  though  my  views 
may  not  agree  with  them,  whatever  the  re- 
sult may  he,  I  shall  bow  to  the  will  of  her 
people.  Their  cause  is  my  cause,  and  their 
destiny  is  my  destiny;  and  I  trust  this  will 
be  the  ultimate  conrse  of  all.  The  greatest 
curse  that  can  befall  a  free  people  is  civil 
■war.  But,  as  I  swd,  let  us  call  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  people;  let  all  these  matters  be 
submitted  to  it;  and,  when  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  has  thus  been  ex- 
pressed, the  whole  State  will  present  one 
unanimous  voice  in  favor  of  whatever  laay 
be  demanded," 

Of  course,  Mr.  Stephens  was  taken 
at  his  word,  A  Convention  was 
called;  a  majority  of  delegates  se- 
cured for  Disunion;  an  Ordinance  of 
Secession  passed ;  and  Mr.  Stephens 
sank  from  the  proud  position  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  American  Republic  into 
that  of  Vice-President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy of  alaveholding  traitors  and 
tlieir  benighted,  misguided  satellites 
and  dupes. 

The  South  Carolina  Convention 
met  at  Columbia  on  the  appointed 
day — December  17th.  Gen,  D,  F. 
Jamison,  its  temporary  Chairman,  on 
being  called  to  preside,  paraded  the 
wrongs  of  the  South  in  the  admission 


of  California,  organizajion  and  settle- 
ment of  Kansas,  etc.,  etc.,  and  trust- 
ed that  "  the  door  is  now  closed  for- 
ever  against  any  further  connection" 
with  the  Northern  confederacy,"  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  He  further  trusted  that 
"  we  shall  not  be  diverted  from  our 
purpose  by  any  dictates  from,  •with- 
out;'''' and  that  the  Convention,  in 
inaugurating  such  a  movement,  would 
heed  the  counsels  of  a  master-spirit 
of  the  French  Eevolution,  whose 
masdm  was,  to  "  dare^  and  again  to 
dare,  and,  without  end  to  dare?'' 

Mr.  Chas.  G.  Memminger™  having 
suggested  that  the  members,  on  the 
roll  being  called,  advance  and  be 
sworn,  a  delegate  responded:  "Oh 
no !  that  is  not  required ;  we  came 
not  to  make,  but  to  unmake,  a  gov- 
ernment." 

Gen.  Jamison  was,  on  the  fifth 
ballot,  chosen  President.  At  the 
evening  session  of  the  first  day,  Hon. 
John  A.  Elmore,  a  Commissioner 
from  Alabama,  and  Hon,  Charles 
Hooker,  a  Commissioner  from  Mis- 
sissippi, were  introduced  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  successively  addressed  the 
Convention — of  course,  in  favor  of 
prompt  and  unconditional  Secession. 
Mr.  Elmore  said : 

"  I  am  instructed  by  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama to  say  that  he  desires,  and,  he  be- 


partiea,  if  possible,  at  Lexington,  at  Louisviilo, 
etc.,  file.,  lo  express  in  strong  language  their  de- 
lerniinayon  to  stand  by  the  Union  ?  Now  is  lie 
time  for  salutary  action,  and  yoa  are  tJie  man  to 
act.  I  mcloie  some  re^olutiuui  whiih  or  some 
similar  to  tliem  I  should  be  happy  to  ace 
adopted.  H  Clay 

"To  den  Leslie  fouES. 

"  Early  m  1860  an  emment  Kew  York  law 
yer  visited  Charleston  profehsionally  and  nas 
detained  m  tliat  c  ty  several  weeic?  m  nglmg 
fVeely  with  her  Ljtizenb  and  thp  gue'its  at  h»r 
prindpal  hotel  Though  never  a  candidate  for 
office,  he  took  ■>  warm  intfrest  m  i  il  he  affairs 
andh  d  alwsy?  a  ted  withthe    Whig'   Amen 


can, '  or  '  Conservative'  party.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  New  York,  some  old  associates  called  to 
consult  liim  on  polttical  affairs,  asd  were  as- 
tounded to  hear  thit  his  vievts  liad  undei^one  a 
complete   change         Wliat    can   that  mean?" 

It  mo  ins  tlii't,    vi  as  his  w  ell  considered  reply ; 

thit  I  have  spent  the  pa^t  month  in  the  South ; 
that  I  find  the  Union  a  'jtam  that  wa  are,  in 
effect  two  peoples  between  wLom  an  early  war 
la  inevitable,  and  that  m  that  war  I  moBC  to 
stand  ly  my  own  hearth  and  kindred.  Good 
nornni,  gentlemen  I 
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lieves,  our  State  desires  (and  I  unite  my 
voice  witii  tim  in  that  opinion),  tliat  the  ac- 
tion, of  tiie  Convention  be  immediate  and 
prompt.  [Applause.]  It  will  give  the  cause 
strength,  not  only  in  Alabama,  as  we  be- 
lieve, and  of  wliici  I  have  a  right  te  speak, 
bnt  I  believe  it  will  give  the  cause  strength 
in  the  other  States,  which  are  united  with 
you  in  sentiment." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Inglia,  it  was 
unanimously,  and  amid  tremendous 
cheering, 


ed.  That  it  ia  the  opinion  of  the 
Convention  that  the  State  of  Sonth  Carolina 
should  forthwith  secede  from  the  Federal 
Union,  known  as  the  United  States  of 
America." 

The  small-pox  then  raging  in  Co- 
lumbia, the  Convention  adjourned  to 
'  Secession  Hall'  in  Charleston,  where 
it  met  next  day.  Mr.  Buchanan's 
last  Annual  ITessage  having  been  re- 
ceived, Judge  Magrath,  of  Charleston, 
offered  the  following,  which  was 
debated  next  day,  but  does  not  eeem 
to  have  passed : 

"  Besoked,  That  so  much  of  the  Message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  re- 
lates to  what  he  designates  the  property  of 
the  United  States  in  Sonth  Carolina,  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  to  report,  of  what  sneh 
property  consists,  how  the  same  was  ac- 
quired, or,  whether  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  so  aoqnired  can  be  enioyed  by  the 
United  States  after  the  State  ofSouth  Caro- 
lina shall  iiave  seceded,  consistently  with  the 
dignity  and  safety  of  the  State;  and  that 
said  Committee  iiirther  report  the  valne  of 
the  property  of  the  United  States  not  in 
South  Carolina,  and  the  valne  of  the  share 
thereof  to  which  Sonth  Carolina  may  be  en- 
titled npon  an  equal  division  thereof  among 
the  States.  [Great  applause  in  the  galleries."] 

The  President  announced  an  ad- 
dress from  a  portion  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Georgia,  which  he  thought 
!-hould  not  be  made  public ;  so  it  was 
not.  It  was  afterward  understood  to 
be  an  appeal  from  fifty-two  membere 
of  said  liCgislature  for  delay  and  eon- 
Bultation  among  the  Slave  States. 

The  next  day,  Hon,  J.  A.  Elmore 


communicated  a  dispatch   from    the 
Governor  of  Alabama,  in  these  words : 

"MONTGOMKET,  Al4.,  DcC.    17,  1860. 

"  Tell  the  Convention  to  listen  to  no  prop- 
osition of  compromise  or  delay, 

"A.  B.  MooEB." 

Among  the  utterances  of  this  Con- 
vention, the  following  eeem  especially 
significant  and  memorable : 

Mr.  Parker  said : 

"Mr.  President,  it  appears  (o  me,  with 
great  deference  to  the  opinions  that  have 
been  expressed,  that  the  public  mind  is  fully 
mad©  np  to  the  great  occasion  that  now 
awaits  us.  It  U  no  ^asmedic  effort  that  has 
eome  suddenly  upon  «s/  it  has  ieen  gradually 
culminating /or  a  lung  period  of  thirty  year». 
At  last,  it  has  eome  to  that  point  w/wre  we 
may  say,  the  fnatter  is  entirely  right," 

Mr.  Inglis  said : 

"Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  gentleman 
present  who  wishes  to  debate  this  matter,  of 
course  this  body  will  hear  him.  But,  as  te 
delay  for  the  pnrpose  of  discussion,  I,  for 
one,  am  opposed  te  it.  As  my  friend  (.Mr, 
Parker)  has  swd,  most  (if  us  have  had  this 
matter  under  consideration  for  the  last 
twenty  years ;  and  I  presume  that  we  have, 
by  this  time,  arrived  at  a  decision  upon  the 
subject" 

And  Hon.  Lawrence  M.  Keitt — 
"/AiMte  heen  engaged  in  this  nwcentent 
eJ!er  since  I  entered  political  life.  I  am  con- 
tent with  what  has  been  done  to-day,  and 
with  what  will  take  place  to-morrow.  We 
have  carried  the  body  of  this  Union  to  its 
last  resting-place,  and  now  we  will  drop  the 
flag  over  its  grave.  After  that  is  done,  I 
am  ready  to  adjourn,  and  leave  the  remain- 
' '      for  to-mort-ow." 


And  Mr.  Kobert  Barnwell  Rhett— 
"The  Secession  of  South  Carolina  ia  not 
an  event  of  a  day.  It  is  not  anything  pro- 
duced hy  Mr.  Linsoln's  election,  or  by  the 
non-execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
It  has  been  a  matter  which  has  been  gather- 
ing head  for  thirty  years.  •  •  *  xhe 
point  in  which  I  differ  from  my  friend  is 
this  r  He  says  he  thoaght  it  expedient  to 
put  this  great  question  before  the  world  npon 
this  simple  matter  of  wrongs — on  the  ques- 
tion of  Slavery;  and  that  qnestion  turned 
upon  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  Now,  in  re- 
gard te  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  I  myself 
doubted  its  constitutionality,  and  doubted  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  I  was  a 
member  of  that  body.    The  Stetes,  acting 
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in  their  sovereign  capacity,  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves. 
Tbat  was  our  best  security." 

It  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hayne, 
-  resolved  that  a  Commissioner  te  sent 
to  each  Slave  State,  with  a  copy  of 
the  Sece^ion  Ordinance,  with  a  view 
to  hasten  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
thoae  States ;  also,  that  three  Com- 
missioners he  sent  to  Washington, 
with  a  copy  of  the  same,  to  he  laid 
before  the  President,  to  treat  for  the 
delivery  of  the  United  States  property 
in  South  Carolina  over  to  the  State, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Public  Debt, 


The  Ordinance 
reported  from  a  Committee  of  seven 
on  the  fourth  day  (Dec.  20th),  and 
immediately  passed^  without  dissent, 
(Yeas  169.)  It  is  in  the  following 
words: 

"An  Ordinance  to  dmolve  the  Unionbe- 
tv>een  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  other 
States  united  with  her  under  the  compact  en- 
titled the  Constitution  of  ifte  United  States 
of  Ameriea  : 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  Convention  assembled,  do  declare  and 
ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordtuned, 
that  the  Ordinance  adopted  by  us  in  Con- 
vention, on  the  23d  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1T88,  whereby  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  ratified, 
and  also  all  Acts  and  parte  of  Acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State  ratiiying  the 
araendmenta  of  the  sdd  Constitution,  are 
hereby  repealed ;  and  that  the  Union  now 
subMsting  between  South  Carolina  and  other 
States,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved." 


^  other  States,  is  herein  charged 
(of  course  by  mistake)  with  having 
passed  acts  to  obstruct  the  return  of 
such  fugitives.  Indiana  and  Illinois 
are  likewise  among  the  States  thus 
erroneously  accused.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  pronounced  a  compact  between 
sovereign  States,  and  the  Convention 


A  formal  "  Declaration  of 
which  induced  the  Secession  of  South 
CaroHna,"  was  in  like  manner  report- 
ed and  adopted.  Its  substance  and 
force  are  entirely  derived  from  and 
grounded  on  the  alleged  iniideUty  of 
the  Free  States  to  their  constitutional 
obligations  with  respect  to  Slavery, 
but  more  especially  in  the  non-rendi- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves.     New  York, 


"  We  maintain  that,  in  every  compact  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties,  tlie  obligation  is 
mutual ;  that  the  failure  of  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  perform  a  material  part  of 
the  agreement,  entirely  releases  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  otlier;  and  thUt,  where  no  arbi- 
ter is  provided,  each  party  is  remitted  to  his 
own  judgment  to  determine  the  fact  of  fail- 
ure, with  all  its  consequences." 

No  grievance  of  any  name  or  na- 
ture is  alleged  or  insinuated,  but  such 
as  flow  from  anti-Slavery  feeling  and 
action  in  the  Free  States,  culmina- 
ting in  the  election  of  Lincoln,  The 
Declaration  concludes  as  follows : 

"  We,  therefore,  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, by  our  delegates  in  Convention  assem- 
bled, appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
have  solemnly  declaimed  that  the  Union  here- 
tofore existing  between  this  State  and  the 
other  States  of  North  America  is  dissolved, 
and  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  i-e- 
aumed  her  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  as  a  separate  and  independent 
State,  with  full  power  to  levj  war,_  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  independent  States  may  of  right  do." 
On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  F.  De  Saus- 
sure,  it  was  further " 

"  Sesolved,  That  the  passage  of  the  Ordi- 
nance be  proclaimed  by  the  firing  of  artil- 
lery and  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  the  city, 
and  such  other  demonstrations  as  tlie  people 
may  deem  appropriate  on  the  passage  of  the 
great  act  of  deliverance  and  liberty." 

The  President,  at  a  q^uarter  past 
1,  announced  that  the  Ordinancu 
had  unanimously  passed ;  whereupon 
there  burst  forth  a  pent-up  flood  of 
congratulatory  and  jubilant  speeches,' 
and  then  the  Convention  adjourned, 
to  meet  again  in  the  evening  for  a 
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more  formal  ratification,  at  which 
the  Governor"'  and  Legidature  were 
invited  to  attend.  Then  and  there, 
the  Ordinance,  having  been  duly  en- 
grossed, was  read  by  the  President, 
then  signed  by  all  the  delegates  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  thereupon 
displayed  by  the  President  to  the  en- 
thusiastic crowd,  with  a  declaration 
that  ^'  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is 
now  and  henceforth  a  free  and  in- 
dependent commonwealth,"  And 
then,  with  wild,  prolonged,  exulting 
huzzas,  the  assemblage  dispersed; 
and  the  Charleston  papers  began  to 
print  thenceforth  their  daily  quantum 
of  intelligence  from  the  non-seceding 
States  as  "  Foreign  Kews." 

Georgia,  as  was  arranged  and  ex- 
pected, was  the  first  State  to  follow 
South  Carolina  in  her  fatal  plunge. 
Her  new  Legislature,  moved  by  an 
impassioned  Message  from  her  Gover- 
nor, Joseph  E.  Brown,  passed'"  a  bill 
appropriating  $1,000,000  to  arm  and 
equip  the  State  ;  and,  on  the  18th,  a 
bill  calling  a  Convention  of  delegates, 
to  be  chosen  in  the  several  counties 
on  the  2d  of  Januaiy  ensuing,  and  to 
meet  one  week  thereafter.  The  Con- 
vention bill  passed  by  a  unanimous 
vote;  the  Convention  thua  chfsen 
and  convened  finally  passed  '  an  Ordi 
nance  of  Secession :  Yeas  208  iNijs 
89.     The  names  of  A.   H  Stephens 


"Francis  W.  Pjckeng,  newly  ctosen  by  tho 
Legidaturo  ;  an  original  Kullifier  ind  1  fc  lon^ 
Disunionist,  "born  insensible  to, fear  Ho  naa 
in  Congress  (House)  from  1835  to  1843  sent  aa 
Minister  to  Buasia  bj  Buchanan  in  ISjb 

"November  13,  1860.        "January  18,  1861. 

"  "A  sad  thing  to  observe  is,  that  those  who 
are  determined  on  immediate  secession  hare  not 
the  coolneaa,  the  capacity,  or  the  nerve,  to  pro- 
pose something  afUrr  that.  We  must  secede,  it 
is  s^d ;  but,  wh,it  then  we  are  to  do,  nobody 
knows,  or,  at  least,  nobody  says.  This  is  ex- 
tremely foolish,  and  more  moked  than  foolish. 


and  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  late  Doug- 
las leaders  in  the  South,  were  recorded 
among  the  Nays.'' 

Alabama  was  held  back  by  a  scra- 
pie on  the  part  of  her  Governor, 
Andrew  B.  Moore,  who  declined  to 
act  decisively  until  the  Presidential 
Electors  in  the  several  States  had 
met,  and  a  majority  cast  their  votes 
for  Lincoln.  He  issued  his  call  on 
the  6th,  and  the  election  of  delegates 
was  held  on  the  24th  of  December. 
The  Secessionists  claimed  a  popular 
majority  of  50,000  in  tlie  votes  of  the 
several  counties ;  but  when  the  Con- 
vention'^  passed  an  Ordinance  of  Se- 
cession," by  a  vote  of  61  to  39,  it  was 
claimed  that  the  minority,  being 
mainly  from  the  Northern  counties, 
where  the  free  population  is  propor- 
tionally far  more  numerous  than 
among  the  great  plantations  of  the 
South,represented  more  freemen  than 
did  the  majority. 

Florida,  through  her  Legislature, 
voted  "  to  call  a  Convention.  That 
Convention  met  at  Tallahassee,"^  and 
passed "  an  Ordinance  of  Secession : 
Yeas  63 ;  Kays  1.  Several  delegates 
elected  expressly  as  Unionists  voted 
for  Secession. 

Mississippi  assembled  her  Legisla- 
tuie,  on  the  call  of  Gov.  John  J.  Pet- 
tus,  \i  Jackson;  and  a  Convention 
waa  thereby  called  to  meet  at  the 
same  place,  January  7th  ;  and  a  Se- 


All  oorts  of  )U'Jme''s  are  going  to  wreck  and 
ru  Q  bepiuse  of  tl  e  uncertainty  of  the  future. 
N  statesmanship  has  ever  been  exhibited  yet, 
so  far  as  we  know  by  those  who  will  dissolve 
the  Umoa  South  Carolina  considers  it  her  poli- 
cy to  create  a  collision  with  the  Federal  authori- 
ties  for  the  purpose  of  aroasiiig  the  SouSli  from  her 
slumber.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake." 
— Ajigv^ta  (Go.)  Chronicle  and  SeniiTiel,  Jacuari' 
1,  1861. 

"Assembled  at  Montgomery,  January  1th. 

"January  11,  1861.        '"December  I,  1860. 

"January  3,  1861.         ''January  10th. 
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cession  Ordinance  was  passed  by  it 
two  daj^  thereafter ;  Yeas  84 ;  Nays 
15.  Mississippi  having,  next  to 
South  Carolina,  the  largest  propor- 
tional Slave  population  of  any  State 
in  the  Union,  it  is  probahle  that  this 
action  more  nearly  conformed  to  the 
real  sentiment  of  her  reading,  govern- 
ing class,  than  that  of  any  other  State 
which  is  claimed  as  having  seceded. 

In  Louisiana,  Gov.  Thomas  O. 
Iktoore,  an  extensive  planter  and  slave- 
holder, cherishing  the  prejjadiees  of 
his  class,  called*'  her  new  Legislature 
to  meet  at  Baton  Rouge,  December 
loth.  This  lost  no  time  in  calling''  a 
Convention,  by  which  an  Ordinance  of 
Secession  was  passed :''  Yeas  103 ; 
Nays  11.  But  a  New  Orleans  journal, 
which  had  not  yet  fallen  into  treason, 
confidently  asserted  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  who  voted  for  delegates 
to  that  Convention  had  voted  for 
Union  delegates,  and  challenged  the 
Secessionists  to  publish  and  scrutinize 
the  popular  vote.  This  they  were 
finally  impelled  to  do,  fignring  out  a 
small  majority  for  their  own  side.  It 
was  plain  that,  while  every  Secession- 
ist voted  and  many  Unionists  ab- 
stained, the  vote  for  Union  and  that 
for  Secession  delegates  were  just 
about  equal.  As  made  up  by  the  Se- 
cessionists, they  stood :  For  Secession, 
20,448;  Against  it,  17,296.  The 
vote  for  Secession  is  only  two-fifths 
of  the  vote  cast  for  President  just 
before.  The  Convention  refused — 
84  to  45 — to  submit  their  act  to  a 
vote  of  the  people. 

In  Texas,  a  Convention — called,  as 
we  have  seen — assembled  at  Austin, 
January  28th,  passed  *"  an  Ordinance 
ofSeeession:Yeas,166;Nays7.   This 


ordinance  was  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote,  and  ratified  by  a  considerable 
majority ;  it  being  very  much  safer, 
in  most  districts,  to  vote  Secession 
than  not  at  all,  and  not  to  vote  at  all 
than  to  vote  Union. 

Arkansas,  in  spite  of  her  Govern- 
or's reticence,  was  blest  with  a  Con- 
vention ;  **  her  Legislature  voting  a 
call  for  one ;  but  her  popular'  vote 
showed  a  Union  majority,  and  the 
conspirators  were  baffled  for  the  time. 

North  Carolina  was  under  the  rule, 
but  not  at  first  under  the  control,  of 
the  conspirators.  Among  the  dis- 
patches flying,  thick  as  hail,  over  the 
South  the  day  after  Lincoln's  election, 
was  the  following ; 

"KiLEiQn,  N.  C,  Nov.  7,  1890. 
"  The  Governor  and  Oouiioii  are  in  session. 
The  people  are  very  much  excited.     North 
Carolina'  is  ready  to  s^edej" 

The  Governor  (John  W.  Ellis)  and 
Legislature  being  of  the  Breckinridge 
school  of  Democracy,  it  was  easy  to 
call  a  Convention,  but  difficult  to 
assemble  one  without  giving  the  Peo- 
ple some  voice  in  the  premises.  And 
they,  upon  the  appointed  day  of  elec- 
tion, not  only  chose  a  strong  majority 
of  Union  delegates,  but  voted  further 
(for  fear  of  what  might  happen)  that 
the  Convention  should  not  meet  at 
all.  Yet  another  Convention  was, 
directly  after  the  reduction  of  Sum- 
ter, hastily  elected,  which  voted  the 
State  out  of  the  Union. 

So,  in  Virginia,  where  Gov.  Letcher 
had  early  and  heartily  entered  into 
the  counsels  of  the  Disunionists,  the 
Legislature  was  called  by  him  to  meet 
in  extra  session  at  Richmond  on  the 
7th  of  January,  which  it  did,  and  '^ 
passed  a  bill  calling  a  Convention ; 

3"  November  26,  18S0.     =' December  17,  laCO.         "^  February  1,  1861.         "November  16,  1S60. 
"January  26,  iseo.  '*  January  13, 18G1. 
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but  the  people  returned  an  over- 
whelming Union  majority;  wliicli, 
so  late  as  April  ith,  by  89  to  45, 
decided  not  to  pass  an  Ordinance  of 
Secession. 

Missouri,  under  Gov.  C  F.  Jack- 
son's nile,  had  a  Democratic  Legisla- 
ture, which  voted'*  to  call  a  Conven- 
tion ;  but  that  body,  when  convened, 
was  found  to  be  decidedly  and  in- 
flexibly Union.  The  pretended  Se- 
cession of  the  State,  some  time  after- 
ward, was  the  work  of  unauthorized 
persons,  and  had  not  a  shadow  of 
legal  validity. 

So,  Tennessee,  whose  Legislature 
met  January  7th,  though  her  Govern- 
or, Isham  G.  Harris,  was  thoroughly 
with  the  Disunionists,  could  not  be 
induced  to  take  the  first  step  in  their 
company." 

In  Kentucky,  the  open  Secession- 
ists were  but  a  handful,  and  were  un- 
able to  make  any  show  of  strength  in 
the  Legislature.  The  few  slave- 
traders,  some  scions  of  the  planting 
aristocracy,  with  quite  a  number  of 
politicians  of  bygone  eminence  and 
power  (many,  if  not  most,  of  them 
'  Whigs'  of  other  days),  were  early  en- 
listed in  the  movement,  and  sought 
to  counterbalance,  if  not  conceal, 
their  paucity  of  numbers  by  intense 
bitterness  and  preternatural  activity. 
They  were  enabled,  through  the 
timidity  and  twaddling  of  the  leading 
politicians  who  had  supplanted  them  in 


place  and  power,  to  exert  a  baleful 
influence  over  the  course  of  their 
State  throughout  the  ensuing  year, 
but  never  to  drive  or  lure  her  to  the 
blink  of  Secession, 

So,  in  Maryland,  which  was  early 
visited  by  emissaries  from  the  seceded 
States,  who  exerted  every  art  to  drag 
her  after  them  into  the  abyss.  They 
were  patiently,  respectfully  treated ; 
feasted  and  toasted  by  the  aristocratic 
few,  but  nowise  encouraged  or  sym- 
pathized with  by  the  great  body  of 
the  industrious  classes.  Gov,  Thomas 
H,  Hicks,  though  a  slaveholder,  and 
not  very  determined  nor  consistent 
in  his  course  at  the  outset  of  the  Re- 
bellion, met  the  original  appeal  for 
Secession  with  a  decided  rebuif. 
Being  strongly  memorialized  to  con- 
vene the  Legislature  in  extra  session, 
8  follows: 


"Identified,  as  I  am,  by  birth,  and  every 
other  tie,  with  the  South — a  slaveholder,  and 
feeUiig  as  warmly  for  ray  native  State  as  any 
man  can  do — I  am  yet  compeiied  by  my  sense 
of  fair  dealing,  and  my  respect  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country,  to  declare  that  I  see 
notliing  in  the  bare  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
whieh  wonld  justify  the  South  in  taking  any 
steps  tending  toward  a  separation  of  these 
States.  Mr.  Lincoln  being  elected,  I  am 
n'illiiig  to  await  further  results.  If  he  wUl 
administer  the  Government  in  a  proper  and 
patriotic  manner,  we  are  all  bound  to  snb- 
mit  to  his  Administration,'mucli  as  we  may 
have  opposed  his  election. 

"As  an  individnal,  I  will  very  cheerfiilly 
sustain  him  in  well-doing,  because  my  suf- 
fering country  will  be  benefited  by  a  consti- 
tutional administration  of  tie  Government, 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  shall  abuse  the  trust 


3«January  16,  1861. 

"  The  Nashville  .Bonner,  a  leading  journal  of 
Uie  old  Whig  schooi,  contained  lat«  in  Jaouary, 
1S61,  the  following  warning  of  tlie  treacherous 
sdiemes  tliat   were   then   culminating  in  Ten- 

"Lel  every  true,  honest  citizen  of  the  South 
beware.  The  vilest,  most  damuabte,  deep-laid 
and  treacherous  conspiracy  that  was  ever  con- 
cocted in  the  busy  brain  of  the  most  designing 
knave,  is  being  hatched  to  destroy  his  liberties 


by  breaking  up  this  Government.  If  the  people 
do  not  rise  in  their  strength  and  put  back  these 
meddling  politicians,  the  latter  will  chloroform 
them  with  sectional  prejudice,  and  then  ride  over 
them  rough-shod  before  they  can  recover  from 
the  narcotic.  The  political  tricksters,  who  see 
their  power  slipping  from  their  grasp,  are  play- 
ing a  desperate  game,  and  wil!  not  'lose  a  tnck' 
if  they  can  help  it.  Let  honest  men  see  that  the 
ot  '  stock  the  cards.'" 


"  November  31, 18S1. 
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contifled  to  liim,  I  shall  be  fonnd  as  ready 
and  determined  as  any  other  man  to  arreat 
him  in  his  wrong  courses,  and  to  seek  re- 
dress of  onr  grievaaoes  by  any  and  all 
proper  means." 

Delaware  had,  in  1858,  ehoaen 
William  Burton  (Democrat)  for  Goy- 
errior  by  7,758  votea  to  7,544  for  Ma 
Opposition  rival ;  Democracy  in  Del- 
aware being  almost  exclusively  based 
on  Slavery,  and  having  at  length  car- 
riedfcthe  State  by  its  aid.  The  great 
body  of  the  party,  under  the  lead  of 
Senator  James  A.  Bayard,  had  sup- 
ported Breckinridge,  and  were  still 
in  sympathy  with  his  friends'  view  of 
'  Southern  Rights,'  hut  not  to  the 
extent  of  approving  South  Carolina 
remedies.  Their  Legislature  met  at 
Dover,  January  3,  1861,  Gov,  Bur- 
ton, in  his  Message,  said : 

"  The  cause  of  all  the  trouble  is  the  per- 
sistent war  of  the  Abolitioniste  upon  more 
than  two  billions  of  property;  a  war  waged 
from  pulpits,  rostrums,  and  schools,  by  jiress 
and  people— all  teaching  that  Slavery  is  a 
crime  and  a  sin,  nntil  it  haa  become  the 
opinion  of  a  portion  of  one  section  of  the 
country.  The  only  remedy  for  the  evils 
now  threatening  is  a  radical  change  of  pitb- 
Ub  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion. The  Sorth  should  retire  from  its  un- 
tenable positiou  immediateiy," 

Mr.  Dickenson,  Commissioner  from 
Mississippi,  having  addressed  the  two 
Houses  jointly  in  advocacy  of  Seces- 
sion, they  passed,  directly  thereafter, 
separately  and  nnanimously,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Rea/iked,  That,  having  extended  to  the 
Hon,  H.  Dickenson,  Commissioner  from 
Mississippi,  the  courtesy  due  him  as  the 
representative  of  a  sovereign  State  of  the 
confederacy,  as  well  as  t«  the  State  he 
represents,  we  deem  it  proper,  and  due  to 
ourselves  and  the  people  of  Delaware,  to 
express  our  unqualified  disapproval  of  the 
remedy  for  the  existing  difficulties  suggested 
by  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Mis- 
aissippi," 

™  To  Mr.  O,  J.  Victor,  author  of  '  The  Eistory 
of  Ok  Sovthern  Eebellioa,'  who  knew  him  well, 
and  vouchiea  for  his  integrity.    (See  his  vol  L, 


Before  the  opening  of  1861,  a  per- 
fect reign  of  terror  had  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  Gulf  States. 
A  secret  order,  known  as  "  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle,"  or  ae  "  Knights 
of  the  Columbian  Star,"  succeeding 
that  known,  six  or  seven  years  ear- 
lier, as  the  '  Order  of  the  Lone  Star,' 
having  for  its  ostensible  object  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  establishment 
of  Slavery  in  the  two  latter,  but  really 
operating  in  the  interest  of  Disunion, 
had  spread  its  network  of  lodges, 
grips,  passwords,  and  alluring  myste- 
ry, all  over  the  South,  and  had  rami- 
fications even  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
the  adjoining  Free  States.  Other 
clubs,  more  or  less  secret,  were  known 
as  'The  Precipitators,'  'Vigilance 
Committee,'  'Minute  Men,'  and  by 
kindred  designations ;  but  all  of 
them  were  sworn  to  fidelity  to 
'  Southern  Eights ;'  while  their  mem- 
bers were  gradually  prepared  and 
ripened,  whferever  any  ripening  was 
needed,  for  the  task  of  treason.  Who- 
ever ventured  to  condemn  and  repu- 
diate Secession  as  the  true  and  sover- 
eign remedy  for  Southern  wrongs,  in 
any  neighborhood  where  Slavery  was 
dominant,  was  thenceforth  a  marked 
man,  to  be  stigmatized  and  hunted 
down  as  a  '  Lincolnite,'  '  Submission- 
iat,'  or  'Abolitionist.'  One  refugee 
planter  from  Southern  Alabama,  him- 
self a  slaveholder,  but  of  northern 
birth,  who  barely  escaped  a  violent 
death,  because  of  an  intercepted  let- 
ter from  a  relative  in  Connecticut, 
urging  him  to  free  his  slaves  and 
return  to  the  Iforth,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised, stated"  that  he  had  himself  been 

p.  134.)  See  to  the  same  effect  tlie  testimony  of 
Hon.  A.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Texa,-*,  Rev.  Mr.  Aiigliey, 
of  MiBsissippi,  Mid  hundreds  of  others.     South- 
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3  to  join  the  '  Minute  Men'  of 
his  neighborhood  for  safety,  and  had 
thus  been  compelled  to  assist  in 
f  No  h  n  b  th 
i  of  h  Un  n  sen  ne  t 
and  he  persona  1  k  ew  h  n  less 
than  (me  k\nd    Ivci  e     h  ng 

in  his  section  o     h    '^  a  e  and       t  e 
adjoining  se     on  of  G  o  g  a,  du   ng 
the  six  we  k   wh   h  p  e  ed      h  a  e 
cape  in  December  18bO 

When,  therefore,  the  time  at  length 
arrived,*"  in  pursuance  of  a  formal  in- 
vitation from  South  Carolina,  for  the 
assembling  at  Montgomery  of  a  Con- 
vention of  delegates  from  all  the. 
States  which  should,  by  that  time, 
have  seceded  from  the  TJnioii,  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Con- 
federacy, the  States  which  had  united 
in  the  movement  were  as  follows : 

Sonth  CflrQlina 801,271        llffi,Mi       IBB-SIS 

Gcnrala 595,091        4fl2,282    1,1>6T,329 

Alshnmn... sas.lM        18S,132      964,296 

idjEsisBippi 354.:oo      4ge,asB     ;ei,ags 

'— — —  =-."=»        "83,010      H)»,290 

filJcS      110.439 


8T«,aei)      «83,oio 


Total  SeM<lpd 2.689.9*9    S,gl2,ft«    4,968,984 

Non-SecedeflSlsveStatsB  6,683,008    1,685,297     7,211,303 

Tola]  Siave  Statta S,869.958     8,950,318   12,240,296 

•  Texashml  eec^eii;  bnt  her  delfigalea  had  not  reached 


The  Slave  States  and  District  which 
had  not  united  in  the  movement,  were 
as  follows  ■ 


K  7 


331.981 
4S0:86T 


So  that,  after  the  conspiracy  had 
had  complete  possession  of  the  South- 
ern mind  for  three  months,  with  the 
Southern  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
nearly  all  the  Federal  officers,  most  of 
the  Governors  and  other  State  func- 
tionaries, and  seven-eighths  of  the 
prominent  and  active  politicians, 
pushing  it  on,  and  no  force  exerted 
against' nor  in  any  manner  threaten- 
ing to  resist  it,  a  majority  of  the 
Slave  States,  with  two-thirds  of  the 
free  population  of  the  entire  slave- 
holding  region,  were  openly  and  posi- 
tively adverse  to  it ;  either  because 
they  regarded  the  alleged  grievances 
of  the  South  as  exaggerated  if  not 
unreal,  or  because  they  believed  that 
those  wrongs  would  rather  be  aggra- 
vated than  cured  by  Disunion. 


'PEACE"    EEFOETS    AT    THE    NOETH. 


In  one  of  Beaumarchais's  come- 
dies, a  green  reveler  in  every  advan- 
tage and  luxury  that  noble  birth  and 
boundless  wealth  eaii  secure,  asks  an 


attendant  the  odd  question,  "  What 
have  I  done  that  I  should  enjoy  all 
these  blessings  ?"— and  is  answered, 
with  courtly  deference  and  suavity, 


era  Mnammity  (in  certain  localities)  for  Seces- 
sion, was  such  as  violence  and  terror  have  olten 
produced  jn  favor  of  tho  most  UQiTcrsally  de- 
tested men  and  measures  all  over  the  world. 
8uch  an  apparent  unanimity 


cured,  but  at  the  expense  of  not  less  tJian  teti 
thousand  precious  lives,  taken  because  the  vic- 
tims would  not  conceal  and  deny  their  inrincible 
affection  for  their  whole  country, 
*  February  4,  1861. 
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"  Your  Higlmeaa  condescended  to  be 
born." 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
had,  in  an  unexceptionably  legal  and 
constitutional  manner,  chosen  for 
their  President  an  eminently  conser- 
vative, cautious,  moderate  citizen,  of 
blameless  life  and  unamhitioua  spirit, 
bom  in  slaveholding  Kentucky,  hut 
now  resident  in  free  Illinois,  who 
held,  with  Jefferson  and  nearly  ail 
our  Revolutionary  sagea  and  patriots, 
that  Human  Slavery  is  an  evil  which 
ought  not  to  be  diffused  and  strength- 
ened in  this  Nineteenth  Century  of 
Christian  light  and  love.  Hereupon, 
the  i-uling  oligarchy  in  certain  States, 
who  had  done  nothing  to  prevent, 
but  much,  indirectly  yet  purposely, 
to  secure  this  result,  resolved  to  rend 
the  Kepuhhc  into  fragments,  tearing 
their  own  fragment  away  from  the  re- 
sidue. What  should  be  done  about  it? 

The  natural,  obvious  answer  springs 
at  once  to  every  unquivering  lip — 
"  Convince  the  disturbers  that  their 
only  safe  course  is  to  desist  and  behave 
themselves.  They  might  have  had  a 
President  who  is  not  a  Republican, 
had  they  chosen  :  having  done  their 
best  to  elect  one  who  is,  they  must 
now  accept  the  result  they  have  con- 
tributed to  insure,  until  the  evolu- 
tions of  four  years  shall  bring  around 
the  opportunity  for  another,  and,  if 
they  will,  a  more  acceptable  choice." 

Far  otherwise  was  the  actual  re- 
sponse of  the  Repubhc  to  her  spoiled 
children,  and  their  most  unreasonably 
factious  demonstration.  Instead  of 
treating  their  outbreaJi  as  culpable 
and  flagrant  disloyalty,  to  be  rebuk- 
ed, abandoned,  repented,  and  desist- 
ed from,  the  first  impulse  from  almost 
every  side  was  to  inquire  on  what 
terms  and  by  what  means  they  could 


he  mollified,  bribed,  beaeeched,  into 
remaining  peaceably  in  the  Union. 

This  was  but  following  in  the  beat- 
en track.  Vehement  fiireats  of  se- 
ee^ion  and  dissolution  were  among 
the  established  means  whereby  an 
aristocracy  of  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  American  people  had  for  sixty 
years  swayed,  almost  uninterruptedly, 
the  destinies  of  the  Nation.  Why 
should  they  not  again  resort  to  the 
expedient  -which  had  so  often  proved 
effectual  ?  Why  should  not  the  re- 
sponse bo  substantially  the  same  now 
as  it  had  hitherto  been  J  And  why 
should  not  those  whose  success  fur- 
nished the  pretext  for  this  treason 
be  charged  with  the  evil,  and  incul- 
pated as  themselves  the  traitors  ? 

Had  not,  for  a  generation,  the  up- 
holding of  a  nile  based  on  caste, 
and  a  denial  to  the  humblest  class 
of  all  political  rights  in  half  the 
Union,  and  of  all  social  and  civil,  as 
well  as  political,  rights  in  another 
third  of  it,  been  commended  and  glo- 
rified as  Democracy  ? 

Had  not  every  assertion,  however 
broad  and  general,  of  the  right  of 
each  rational  being  to  "  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  been 
stigmatized  as  Sectionalism  f 

Had  not  a'simple  adhesion  to  the 
policy  of  Jefferson  and  the  fathers, 
as  to  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  been 
denounced  as  Sadicalism,,  and  as 
"  making  war  on  fifteen  States?" 

Had  not  ravaging  and  subjugating 
foreign  lands,  with  intent  to  curse  them 
with  human  bondage,  been  glorified 
as"  extending  the  area  of  Freedom?" 

Had  not  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  constitutional  majorities,  and 
of  the  duty  of  universal  submission  to 
the  popular  will,  constitutionally  as- 
certained and  declared,  been  stigma- 
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tized    as   inciting    to   disunion   and 
anarchy  ? 

And  who  could  expect  that  half 
a  century  of  such  utter  perversion  of 
the  plainest,  least  equivocal,  mrat  ob- 
Wous  terms,  should  not  bear  bitter 
i'ruit?  The  inebriate,  who  fancies 
tlic  square  in  which  he  lives  revolving 
about  him,  and  gravely  holds  his 
latch-key  in  hand,  waiting  till  his 
door  shall  in  due  order  present  itself, 
labors  under  substantially  the  eame 
hallucination,  and  is  usually  certain 
to  cherish  it  until  he  awakes  to  pro- 
saic realities — to  bruises,  self-reproach, 
Jieadache,  and  remorse.' 

]S'eaiiy  forty  years  ago,  the  great 
and  good  Channing,  after  listening  to 
Ijcnjainin  Lundy,  wrote  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  apprehension  that  the  South 
would  regard  and  resent  any  attempt 
at  the  North  to  promote  or  hasten 


'  Von  Muller.  pes  of  the  present  King  of 
Prussia's  grave  and  reverend  councilors  of 
state,  in  his  younger  and  ivittier  days,  celebra- 
ted this  inversion  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  in 
verses  still  popular  in  Qerraany,  and  which  have 
heen  rendered  into  English,  aa  follows ; 

';OUT   OF  THE   TAVERN. 
'■Out  of  the  tavern  I've  juet  stepped  to-night: 

Street  I  you  are  eatight  in  a  very  bad  plight ; 

Right  hand  and  left  are  both  out  of  place — 

Street/  yoa  are  drank! — 't  ia  a  very  dear  case ! 
"  Moon  1  't  is  a  very  queer  figure  you  cut — 

One  eye  is  staring,  whilst  t'other  is  shut; 

Tipsy,  I  see;  and  you're  greatly  to  blame: 

Old  as  you  are,  't  is  a.  terrible  ehame. 
■'  Then  the  street  lamps — what  a  scandalous  sightl 

Kone  of  them  soberly  standing  upright; 

Rocking  and  sw^^ring — why,  on  my  word, 

Kach  of  the  lamps  is  as  drunk  as  a  lord  I 
"All  is  confiiaion — now  isn't  it  odd, 

/am  the  only  thing  sober  abroad? 

Sure  it  were  rash  with  this  crew  to  remain ; 

Better  go  into  the  tavern  again." 

"  The  following  is  a  portion  of  Dr.  Channing's 
letter: 

"Boston,  May  14,  1828. 

"My  DeabSib: — I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
Ui  a  subject  of  general  interest. 

''A  little  while  ago,  Mr.  Lundy,  of  Baltimore, 


the  removal  of  her  giant  curse  as  im- 
pelled by  hostility  or  iU-will,  though 
nothing  was  fiirtlier  from  our  inten- 
tion.' The  good  Doctor  can  scarcely 
have  read  with  adequate  attention, 
or  at  least  not  with  the  utmost  profit, 
the  urgent,  impassioned  adjurations 
of  the  demoniacs  to  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  for  forbearance  and  'non- 
intervention.' "Let  us  alone,"  was 
their  habitual  entreaty;  "Whathave 
we  to  do  with  thee  ?"  "  Art  thou  come 
to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?"  Ho 
delicacy  of  handling,  no  j 
of  treatment,  could  " 
them :  they  must  be  left  undisturbed 
and  unobserved,  or  irritation  and  ex- 
citement were  unavoidable. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  there 
existed  in  Charleston,  S,  C,  an  asso- 
ciation for  social  and  intellectual  en- 
joyment,  known    as    '  The,  Wistar 


the  editor  of  a  paper  called  '  The  Qeniaa  of  Uni- 
versal Emancipation,'  visited  this  part  of  the 
country  to  stir  us  up  to  the  work  of  abolishing 
Slavery  at  the  South ;  and  the  intention  is  to  or- 
ganize societies  for  this  purpose.  I  know  of  few 
otjects  into  which  I  should  enter  with  more  zeal ; 
but  I  am  aware  how  cautiously  exertions  are  to 
be  made  for  it  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I 
know  that  our  Southern  brethren  interpret  every 
■word  from  this  region  on  the  subject  of  Slavery 
aa  an  expression  of  hostility.  I  would  ask  if 
they  cannot  be  brought  to  understand  us  better, 
and  if  we  can  do  any  good  til!  we  remove  their 
misapprehensions.  It  seems  t*>  me  that,  before 
moving  in  this  matter,  we  ou^t  to  say  to  them 
dislJucUy:  '  We  consider  Slavery  as  your  calami- 
ty, not  your  crime ;  and  we  will  share  with  you 
the  burden  of  putting  an  end  to  it.  We  will  con- 
sent that  the  public  lands  shall  be  appropriated 
to  this  object;  or  that  the  General  Government 
shall  be  clothed  with  power  to  apply  a  portion 


(trale   my  ■! 


suggestions  merely  to 
We  must  first  let  the 

we  are  their  friends  iu 
this  affair ;  that  we  sympatMze  with  them,  and, 
from  principles  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy, 
are  willing  to  share  the  toil  and  expense  of  abol- 
ishir^  Slavery;  or  I  fear  our  interference  will 
avail  nothmg.  I  am  the  more  sensitive  on  this 
subject,  from  my  increased  solicitude  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  I  know  no  public  inter- 
eat  so  important  as  this."— Weisfcr's  Works,  voL 
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CIuId.'  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
more  iutelUgent  and  cultivated  class 
belonged  to  it,  and  strangers  of  like 
breeding  were  freely  invited  to  its 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  meetings.  It 
was  its  rule  to  select,  at  each  gather- 
ing, some  subject  for  conversational 
discussion  at  the  next.  At  one  of 
these  meetings,  the  economic  results 
of  Slavery  were  incidentally  brought 
into  view;  when  the  few  remarks 
dropped  from  one  and  another  devel- 
oped a  decided  difference  of  opinion 
— the  native  Carohniana  expressing  a 
conviction  that  '  the  institution'  was 
profitable ;  while  two  or  three  mem- 
bers or  guests  of  Northern  birth  indi- 
cated a  contrary  impression.  Here- 
upon, some  one  asked,  'Why  not 
select  this  aa  the  topic  for  our  next 
meeting  V  '  Agreed !'  was  the  unbro- 
ken response ;  and  the  point  was  set- 
tled. It  was  distinctly  stipulated  that 
no  ethical,  ethnological,  religious,  or 
other  aspect  of  the  main  problem, 
should  be  considered— nothing  but 
the  simple,  naked  question — 'Is  it 
economically  advantageous  to  a  com- 
munity to  hold  slaves  f  Hereupon, 
the  assemblage  quietly  dissolved. 

At  the  evening  designated  for  the 
next  regular  meeting,  the  '  Yankee' 
membere  (rf  the  club  were  duly  on 
hand,  prepared  and  eager  for  the  ex- 
pected discussion ;  but  not  a  Carolin- 
ian was  present !  Some  old  head  had 
determined  that  no  such  discussion 
should  take  place  — at  least,  in 
Charleston— and  had  given  a  hint 
which  had  operated  as  a  command. 
Though  the  interest  in  the  subject 
had  seemed  general  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  the  disposition  to  discuss  it 
mutual  and  cordial,  not  a  man  now 
appeared  to  speak  for  Slavery.  The 
—    ■      ■      ■       ■■     •  endured  each 


other's  society  throughout  the  even- 
ing, sipped  their  coffee  with  due  de- 
corum, and  dispersed  at  the  proper 
hour,  without  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion, leaving  the  propped  debate 
to  stand  adjourned  over  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, in  the  year  of  grace  1861. 

"  Why  can't  you  let  Slavery 
alone?"  was  imperiously  or- queru- 
lously demanded  at  the  North, 
throughout  the  long  struggle  prece- 
ding that  bombardment,  by  men  who 
should  have  seen,  but  would  not,  that 
Slavery  never  let  the  North  alone, 
nor  thought  of  so  doing.  "Buy 
Louisiana  for  us!"  said  the  slave- 
holders. "With  pleasure."  '-Now 
Florida!"  "Certainly."  Next:  "Vio- 
late your  treaties  with  tlie  Creeks  and 
Cherokees;  expel  those  tribes  from 
the  lands  they  have  hold  from  time 
immemorial,  so  as  to  let  us  expand 
our  plantations."  "  So  said,  so  done." 
"  Now  for  Texas '."  "  You  have  it." 
"Next,  a  third  more  of  Mexico!" 
"  Yours  it  is."  "  Now,  break  the 
Missouri  Compact,  and  let  Slavery- 
wrestle  with  Free  labor  for  the  vast 
region  consecrated  by  that  Compact 
to  Freedom !"  "  Very  good.  What 
next?"  "Buy  ue  Cuba,  for  One 
Hundred  t<rOne  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Millions."  "We  have  tried;  but 
Spain  refuses  to  sell  it."  "Then 
wrest  it  from  her  at  all  hazards!" 
And  all  this  time,  while  Slavery  was 
using  the  Union  as  her  catspaw — 
dragging  the  Eepnblic  into  iniqui- 
tous wars  and  enormous  ex|iendi- 
tures,  and  grasping  empire  atW 
empire  thereby — Northern  men  (or, 
more  accurately,  men  at  the  North) 
were  constantly  asking  why  people 
living  in  the  Free  States  could  not 
let   Slavery  alone,  mind  their  own 
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business,  and  expend  their  surplus 
plulanthropj  on  the  poor  at  their 
own  doora,  rather  than  on  the  happy 
and  contented  slaves ! 

The  Slave  Power,  having  resolved 
to  destroy  the  Union — ^having  taken 
decided  step^  to  that  end — several 
States  having  definitively  seceded,  or 
prepared  to  secede,  from  the  Union, 
wiliout  giving  the  least  intimation 
that  they  couM  be  swerved  from  this 
purpose  by  any  pledge  or  act  what- 
ever, on  the  part  of  the  Free  States — 
what  was  the  North  to  do ! 

"  Let  us  try  the  virtue  of  new  pro- 
testations, new  prostrations,  more 
groveling  abasements,"  was  the  in- 
stinctive, indent,  unanimous  response 
of  that  large  portion  of  the  pohtieians 
and  traders  of  the  Free  States  who 
had  already  reduced  servility  to  a 
science.  Without  the  least  warrant, 
in  defiance  of  the  most  explicit  dec- 
larations, it  was  assumed  ^at  Seces- 
sion was  but  a  "  strike"  of  the  Slave 
Power  for  more  complete,  unresisted 
sway  over  the  Union,  ratlier  than  for 
utter  and  final  escape  from  it, 

"Whoever  has  carefully  considered 
the  platforms  and  the  action  of  the 


respective  parties  wliieh  confronted 
each  other  during  the  canvass  and  in 
the  election  of  1860,  must  realize 
that  Secession  could  be  met  in  but 
one  of  four  ways : 

1.  By  substantial  acc[uiesijence  in 
the  movement,  and  in  its  proposed 
result, 

2.  By  proffering  such  new  conces- 
sions and  guarantees  to  Slavery  as 
should  induce  the  conspirators  to  de- 
sist from  their  purpose,  and  return  to 
loyalty  and  the  Union, 

3.  By  treating  it  as  EebeUion  and 
Treason,  and  putting  it  down,  if  need 
be,  by  the  strong  arm. 

4.  By  so  acting  and  speaiing  as  to 
induce  a  pause  in  the  movement,  and 
pennit  an  appeal  "  to  Philip  sober" — 
from  the  South  inflamed  by  passion- 
ate appeals  and  frenzied  accusations,' 
to  the  South,  enlightened,  calmed, 
and  undeceived,  by  a  few  months  of 
friendly,  familiar  discussion,  and  ear- 
nest expostulation. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  had 
few  open  advocates  in  the  Free  States ; 
but  there  were  some  who  even  went 
the  length  of  declaring  Secession  a 
constitutional  right,^  to  be  ( 
by  any  State  whenever  her  own  c 


'  At  a  great  public  meeting  held  at  Mobile, 
Alabama,  November  15,  1860,  a  "  Dodaration.  of 
Causes,"  twenty-two  m  iiiimber,  was  put  forth; 
from  which  we  select  the  following : 

"  The  following  brief;  but  truthful  history  of 
the  Rapublican  party,  its  acts  and  purposes,  af- 
fords an  answer  to  these  questions : 

"  It  claims  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the  districts, 
forts,  arsenals,  dodiyarda,  and  other  places  ced- 
ed to  the  United  States.  To  abolish  the  inler- 
State  Slave-Trade,  and  thus  cut  off  the  Northern 
Slave  States  from  their  profits  of  production,  and 
deprive  the  Southern  of  their  Boureea  of  supply 
of  labor.      +      *      * 

'■It  has  denied  the  extradition  of  murdorcrs, 
marauders,  and  other  felons. 

■'  It  has  concealed  and  shielded  the  murderer 
of  masters  or  owners,   in  pursuit  of  fugitive 

'■  It  has  advocated  negro  equality,  and  made  it 


the  ground  of  positive  legislation,  hostile  to  the 
Southern  States.  ■" 

"It  opposes  protection  to  Slave  property  on 
the  high  seaa,  and  has  justified  piracy  itself  in 
the  case  of  the  Creole.      *      *      * 

"  It  has  invaded  Virginia,  and  shed  the  blood 
of  her  citizens  on  her  own  soil      *      *      * 

"  It  has  announced  its  purpose  of  total  aboli- 
tion in  the  States  and  everywhere,  as  weO  as  in 
the  territories,  and  districts,  and  other  places 
ceded" 

^TlteNew  Twh Herald,  ofNovember  II,  ISfiO, 
closes  a  glowing  picture  of  the  growth,  condi- 
tion, and  prospects  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as 
follows : 

"  If,  however,  Northern  fanaticism  should  tri- 
umph over  uB,  and  tt«  Soaihern  Slates  slMuld  rb- 
drcsse  their  undeniable  right  to  secede  frma  the 
Vhiow,  then  the  city  of  New  York,  the  river 
counties,  the  State   of  New  Jersey,   and,  very 
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victionB  of  safety  and  interest  should 
prompt  lier  to  that  resort— or,  if  not 
exactly  a  right,  then  a  heroic  remedy 
for  grievous  wrongs,  which  could  not 
he  practically  resisted.' 

'The  second  was  urgently  advocar 
ted  by  the  entire  "  Democratic"  and 
'■  Conservative"  strength  of  the 
Free  States,  and  by  nearly  all  that 
still  openly  clung  to  the  Union  in 
the  Slave  States. 

The  third  was  the  natural,  sponta^ 
neons  impure  of  the  great  mass  of 
Republicans,  who  could  not  see  why 
their  adversaries  should  not  submit 
unqualifiedly  to  the  result  of  a  fair 
and  honest  election,  as  tJisy  had  uni- 
formly done,  constitutionally  reskting 
any  unwarranted  act  or  attempt  of 
the  President  elect  or  his  supporters, 
whenever  the  occasion  should  arise. 
But  they  found  it  difficult  to  realize 
that  those  who  still  retained  predomi- 
nance in  both  branches  of  Congress, 
and  in  the  Supreme  Court^who 
might  have  had,  moreover,  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  had  they  chosen  to 
support  the  candidate  of  a  majority 
of  that  party — and  who  had  stiil  the 
active  and  earnrat  sympathy  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  American  Peo- 


ple— eould  cherish  any  real  fears  of 
usurpation  and  aggression  from  the 
numerical  minority,  or  the  President 
they  had  been  permitted  to  choose. 
It  was  with  httle  patience  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Kepubheans  heard 
eu^estions  from  any  of  their  lead- 
ers or  oracles  of  overtures  looking  to 
"  conciliation"  and  "  peace"  through 
new  concessions,  in  the  face  of  the 
now  chronic  menace  of  Disunion. 

The  asserted  right  of  Secession  is 
one  which  no  government  or  nation 
ever  did  or  can  concede  without  sign- 
ing its  own  death-warrant.  When 
the  li'ederal  Constitution  was  before 
the  States  for  ratification,  vehemently 
and  formidably  opposed,  and  its  adop- 
tion, in  several  States,  for  a  time  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  there  was  manifest 
danger  of  its  failure  in  New  York,  as 
well  as  in  two  other  great  leading 
States,  Virginia  and  Massachusetts. 
To  the  New  York  Convention,  sit- 
ting at  Poughkeepsie,  the  people  had 
returned  a  majority  of  delegates  hos- 
tile to  ratification.  The  friends  of 
the  Constitution  were  constrained  to 
r^ort  to  delay,  to  policy,  and  to  prop- 
ositions of  amendment,  to  overcome 
or  wear  out  the  resistance  they  had 


likely,  ConnecScut,  -would  separate  from  those 
New  England  and  Western  States,  where  the 
black  mau  is  put  upon  a  pinnacle  above  the  white. 
New  York  City  ia  for  the  Union  first,  and  (he 
gallant  and  (Mvalrous  South  afterward." 

'  A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Courier,  of 
Koveniber,  latiO,  after  contending  that  the 
South  has  ample  cause  for  seceding,  says: 

"It  ia  perfectly  competent  for  South  Carolina 
to  notify  the  President  offleially,  that  she  no 
longer  belongs  to  the  confederacy.  This  she 
can  do  at  any  moment.  The  Federid  officers, 
from  the  district  judge,  collector,  and  marshal, 
to  the  humUeat  postmaster,  can  reaign  their 
places.  Everybody  agrees  that  this  can  readily 
bs  done  at  once,  and  without  difficulty  or  any 
quarreL  Suppose  so  mudi  to  be  done,  and  that 
President  Buchanan  should  appomt  a  new 
Judge  and  a  new  Collector,  who  shoiilii  repair 


and  demand  the  payment  of  duties 
upon  any  imported  goods.  Suppose,  upon  a  re- 
fusal to  pay  the  duties  esacted,  the  Collector 
ahould  do  what  sU  the  Collectors  are  bound  to 
do— seize  Oie  goods.  The  owner  would  have 
to  furnish  a  bond  to  Ihe  government  for  their 
value.  The  owner  would  protest  against  giving 
one,  and.  only  give  it,  as  tlie  lawyers  say,  when 
in  duress.  In  any  suit  upon  such  a  bond,  when 
the  question  of  coercion  in  making  it  was  tried, 
who  would  compose  the  jury  ?  They  must  be- 
long to  South  Carolina.  We  have  made  these 
suggestions  simply  to  satisfy  any  reader  how 
very  easily  the  mere  matter  of  peaceable  secession 
can  be  accomplished,  and  how  fudle  would  be  all 
attempts  to  enforce  Federal  laws  in  any  State 
by  the  aid  of  oflicers  appointed  from  abroad. 

"Practically,  therefore,  a  peaceable  secession 
will  be  very  apt  to  work  a  final  separation  of  tlii 
State  which  desires  it,  and,  ultimately,  a  general 
dissolution  of  the  confederacy." 
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encountered.  In  this  dilemma,  Al- 
exander Hamilton  wrote  to  James 
iladison  to  ask  if  the  Constitution 
might  not  be  accepted  provisionally, 
with  liberty  to  recede  from  the 
Union  formed  by  it,  if  experience 
should  justify  the  apprehensions  of 
its  adversaries.  Mr.  Madison  prompt- 
ly and  wisely  responded'  in  the  nega- 
tive, stating  that  such  conditional  ac- 
ceptance had  been  agitated  at  Rich- 
mond, and  rejected  as,  in  fact,  no 
ratification  at  all.  In  the  same  spir- 
it, Mr,  Clay  likened  our  Constitu- 
tional Union  to  a  marriage,  which  is 
cither  indiseoluble  at  the  pleasure  of 
one  or  both  parties,  or  else  no  mar- 
riage at  all. 

The  Virginia  Convention  which 
ratified  the  Federal  Constitution,  in 
the  preamble  to  its  Ordinance  of 
liatification,  declared  that  it  was  the 
"  impression"  of  the  People  of  their 
State  that  the  powers  granted  by  said 
Constitution,  being  derived  from  the 
People  of  ilie  United  States,  may 
rightfully  be  resumed  ly  them,  when- 
ever those  powers  shall  be  perverted 
to  their  injury  or  oppression.     But 


this  is  nothing  else  than  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  republican 
system — that  governments  are  made 
for  the  People,  not  the  People  for 
governments ;  and  that  the  People,  . 
consequently,  may,  from  time  to  time, 
modify  their  forms  of  government  in 
accordance  with  their  riper  experi- 
ence and  their  enHghtened  convic- 
tions— ^respecting,  of  course,  the  lim- 
itations and  safeguarda  they  may 
have  seen  fit  to  establish.  This  right 
had  been  set  forth,  with  remarkable 
clearness  and  force,  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  by  many  of  our  patriot  sages  in 
later  days.  John  Quincy  Adams — 
never  remarkably  inclined  to  pop- 
ularize forms  of  government — had 
distinctly  affirmed  it  in  a  speech  in 
Congress ;  so  had  Abraham  Lincoln, 
in  one  of  his  debates  with  Senator 
Douglas.  But  the  right  of  a  people 
to  modify  their  institutions  is  one 
thing,  and  the  right  of  a  small  frac- 
tion or  segment  of  a  people  to  break 
up  and  destroy  a  Nation,  is  quite  an- 
other. The  former  is  Eeform;  the 
latter  is  Revolution.' 


'CoL  Hamilton,  haria^  first  set  Ijefore  Mr. 
Madison  the  formidable  obstacles  to  ratification, 
proceeded  as  foILowa  r 

"  You  will  uDderstand  (hat  tlie  ocly  qualifioB- 
t  ion  will  be  the  rfmrvation  of  the  right  to  recede, 
in  case  our  amendmenta  have  not  been  dedded 
upon  in  one  of  the  modes  pointed  out  by  ttie  Con- 
stitution within  a  certain  number  of  years — per- 
haps five  Of  seven.  If  tllis  can,  m  the  first  in- 
stance, be  admitted  as  a  ratification,  I  do  not 
fear  any  further  consequences." 

But  ITadison  Jmew  no  ift  in  the  ratification 
of  our  federal  pact.  His  reply,  in  full,  is  as  fol- 
loiv-s; 

"X"ew  York,  Sunday  Ei-sning. 

"Mt  Deae  Sir:— Yours  of  yesterday  is  this 
instant  come  to  hand,  and  I  have  but  a  few  min- 

'I  am  sorry  that  your  situation  obliges  you  to 
listen  to  propositions  of  the  nature  you  describe. 
My  opinion  is,  that  a  resetration  of  a  right  to 
withdraw,  if  amendments  be  not  demdod  on  un- 
der the  fonn  of  the  Constitution  within  a  certain 


time,  is  a  conditioiwl  ratification  j  that  it  does  cot 
make  New  York  a  member  of  the  new  Onion: 
and,  consequently,  that  she  could  not  bo  received 
on  that  plan.  Compacts  must  be  reciprocal — 
this  principle  would  not,  in  such  a  case,  be  pre- 
served. The  Constitution  requires  an  adoption, 
in  Mo  and  forever.  It  has  been  so  adopted  by 
the  other  States.  An  adoption  for  a  limiwd  time 
would  be  as  defective  as  an  adoption  of  some  of 
the  Articles  only.  In  short,  auy  camlifion  what- 
ever must  vitiate  the  ratificaUon.  What  the  new 
Congress,  by  virtue  of  the  power  to  admit  new 
States,  may  be  able  and  disposed  to  do  in  such 
1, 1  do  not  inquire,  as  I  suppose  (hat  is  not 
material  point  at  present  I  have  not  a  mo- 
lt to  add  more  (ian  my  fervent  wishes  ibr 
yotir  success  and  Lappmess  The  idea  of  reserv- 
ing a  right  to  withdraw  uas  "started  at  Rich- 
mond, and  considered  as  a  conditional  ratifioa- 
on,  which  was  ifself  abandoned  as  worse  than 
a  rejection.      Yom's,       Jaubs  Madisos,  in," 

'  Hon.  Eeverdy  Johnson,  who  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  John  C.  Calhoun  from  1B45  to 
1849,  and  enjoyed  a  very  close  intimacy  with 
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But,  wliile  it  was  impossible  to 
concede  the  asserted  right  of  tjeces- 
gion — that  is,  of  State  withdrawal  at 
pleasure  from  the  Union- — (for,  even 
if  the  Constitution  is  to  he  regarded 
as  nothing  more  than  a  compact,  it  is 
evident — as  Mr,  Jefferson  ohserved,' 
in  speaking  of  our  old  Articles  of 
Confederation :  "  When  two  parties 
make  a  compact,  there  r^ults  to  each 
the  power  of  compelling  the  other  to 
execute  it") — it  is  not  impossible  so 
to  expound  and  apply  the  original, 
oi^anic,  fundamental  right  of  a  peo- 
ple to  form  and  modify  their  political 
institutions,  as  to  justify  the  Free 
States  in  consenting  to  the  withdraw- 
al from  the  Union  of  the  Slave,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  made  to  appear  that 
such  was  the  dehberate,  intelligent, 
unconstrained  desire  of  the  great 
body  of  their  people.  And  the  South 
had  been  so  systematically,  so  out- 
rageoasly,  deluded  by  demagogues  on 
both  sides  of  the  Slave  line,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  special  im- 
portance of  the  Union  to  the  North 
— it  being  habitually  represented 
an  immense  boon  conferred  on  the 
Free  States  by  the  Slave,  whose  with- 
drawal would  whelm  us  all  in  bank- 


ruptcy and  ruin- — that  it  might  do 
something  toward  allaying  the  South- 
inflammation  to  have  it  distinctly 
and  plainly  set  forth  that  the  North 
had  no  desire  to  enforce  upon  the 
South  tlie  maintenance  of  an-  abhor- 
red, detested  Union.  Accordingly — . 
the  second  day  after  Kr,  Lincoln's 
election  had  been  assured  at  the  polls 
— the  following  leading  article  ap- 
peared' in  The  Wew  York  Tr^mne: 

"GoiHtj  TO  Go.— The  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  indicated,  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Oonstitation,  their 
deare  that  Abraham  Linooin,  of  Illinois, 
shall  be  their  next  President,  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  their  Vice-President.  A 
very  laTf^e  plurality  of  the  popnlar  vote  has 
been  cast  for  them,  and  a  decided  m^ority 
of  Electors  chosen,  who  will  undoubtedly 
vote  for  and  elect  them  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  December  next  The  electoral  votes 
will  be  formally  sealed  np  and  forwarded  to 
Washington,  tliere  to  be  opened  and  count- 
ed, on  a  given  day  in  February  nest,  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress;  and 
it  will  then  be  the  duty  of  Mr.  John  0. 
Breckinridge,  as  President  of  the  Senate,  to 
declare  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  dnly  elected 
President  and  Vice-President  of  these  Uni- 
ted States. 

"  Some  people  do  not  like  this,  as  is  very 
natural.  Dogberry  discovered,  a  good  while  - 
ago,  that '  When  two  ride  a  horse,  one  must 
ride  behind.'  That  is  not  generally  deemed 
the  preferable  seat;  but  the  rule  remains 
nuafteoted  by  that  ciroamstance.  We  know 
how  to  sympathize  with  the  defeated;  for 


him,  in  a  letter  to  Edward  ETerett,  dated  Balti- 
more, June  24,  1S61,  aaya; 

"Ho  [Oalhoun]  did  me  the  honor  to  give  me 
much  of  his  confidence,  and  frequently  his  NuUi- 
flcation  doctrine  was  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Time  and  time  again  have  X  heard  him,  and  with 
ever-increased  surprise  at  his  wonderful  acute- 
ness,  defend  it  on  constitutional  grounds,  and 
tUstinguish  it,  in  lliat  respect,  from  the  doctrine 
of  SecesBion.  This  last  he  never,  with  me,  plMied 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  revolution. 
This,  he  saad,  was  to  destroy  the  Government; 
and  no  Constitution,  the  work  of  sane  men,  ever 
provided  for  its  own  deBiructton.  The  otiiBr  was 
to  preserve  it — was,  practically,  but  to  amend  it, 
and  in  a  constitutional  mode." 

To  the  same  efffeet,  Hon.  Howell  Cobh — since, 
a  most  notable  Secessionist — in  a  letter  to  the 
dtizens  of  Macon,  Ga.,  in  ISSI,  said: 

"  When  asked  to  concede  ttie  right  of  a  State 


to  secede  at  pleasure  from  the  Union,  with  or 
■without  just  cause,  we  are  cidled  upon  to  admit 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  tliat 
which  was  never  done  by  any  other  people  pos- 
sessed of  their  good  sense  and  intelligence — that 
is,  la  promde,  m  the  very  orgaaizatioa  of  the  Gos^ 
emmffai,  for  its  (rum  dissohitioK.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  a  course  would  not  only  have  been  an 
anomalous  prooeedji^,  but  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  wisdom  and  sound  judgment  which 
marked  the  deliberations  of  those  wise  and 
good  men  who  fi-amed  our  Federal  Groremment. 
While  I  freely  admit  tliat  such  an  opinion  is  en- 
tertained by  many  for  whose  judgment  I  enter- 
tdn  the  highest  respect,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  the  convictions  of  my  own  judg- 
ment are  well  settled,  that  no  such  principle 
was  contemplated  ia  the  adoption  of  our  Consti- 

'Letter  to  Col.  Carrington,  Apr!  i,  1187. 
'Novembers,  1880. 
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we  remember  how  we  felt,  ■when  Adams  ' 
vras  defeated ;  and  Olay,  and  Scott,  and  ' 
Fremont.  It  is  decidedly  pleasanter  to  he 
on  tlie  winning  side,  especially  whea— as 
now — it  happens  also  to  he  the  Hght  aide. 

'■"We  syrapnthiae  with  the  afBioted;  tnt 
^ve  caniiot  recommend  them  tod6  anything 
desperate.  What  is  the  use?  They  are 
heaten  now ;  they  may  triumph  nest  time : 
in  fact,  they  have  generally  had  their  own 
way;  had  they  been  suhjected  to  the  disci- 
pline of  adversity  so  often  as  we  have,  they 
wonld  probably  bear  it  with  more  philoso- 
phy, and  deport  themselves  more  benttingiy. 
\Ve  live  to  leam :  and  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult acquirements  is  that  of  meeting  reverses 
with  graceful  fortitude. 

"  The  telegraph  informs  us  that  most  of  the 
Cotton  States  are  meditating  a  withdrawal 
from  the  Union,  because  of  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion. Very  well:  they  have  aright  to  medi- 
tate, and  meditation  is  a  profitable  em- 
ployment of  leisure.  We  have  a  chronic, 
invincible  disbelief  in  Disunion  as  a  remedy 
for  either  Sorthern  or  Southern  grievances. 
We  cannot  see  any  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  alleged  disease  and  this  ultra- 
heroic  remedy ;  still,  we  say,  if  any  one  sees 
fit  to  meditate  Disunion,  let  him  do  so  un- 
molested. That  was  a  base  and  hypocritio 
row  that  was  once  raised,  at  Southern  dic- 
tation, about  the  ears  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
because  he  presented  a  petition  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  The  petitioner  had 
a  right  to  make  the  request;  it  was  the 
Member's  duty  to  present  it.  And  now,  if 
the  Cotton  States  consider  the  value  of  the 
Union  debatable,  we  maintain  their  perfect 
right  to  discuss  it.  Nay:  we  hold,  with 
Jefferson,  to  the  inalienable  right  of  oommn- 
nlties  to  alter  or  abolish  forms  of  govern- 
ment that  have  become  oppressive  or  iiyu- 
rions ;  and,  if  the  Ootton  States  shall  decide 
that  they  can  do  better  out  of  the  Union 
than  in  it,  w-e  insist  on  letting  them  go  in 

Iieaoe.  The  right  to  secede  may  be  a  revo- 
utionary  one,  but  it  exists  nevertheless ; 
and  we  do  not  see  how  one  party  can  have 
a  right  to  do  what  another  party  has  a  right 
to  prevents  We  must  ever  resist  the  assert- 
ed right  of  any  State  to  remain  in  the  Union, 
and  nullify  or  defy  the  laws  thereof:  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  is  quite  another 
matter.  And,  whenever  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  our  Union  shall  deliberately  resolve 
to  go  out,  we  shall  resist  all  coercive  mea- 
Bures  designed  to  keep  it  in.  We  hope  never 
to  live  in  a  republic,  whereof  one  section  is 
pinned  to  the  residue  by  bayonets. 

"But,whilewe  thus  uphold  the  practical 
liberty,  if  not  the  abstract  right,  of  seoes- 
Bion,  we  must  insist  that  the  step  be  taken, 
if  it  ever  shall  be,  with  the  deliberation  and 
gravity 


Let  ample  time  be  given  for  reflection ;  let 
the  subject  be  fully  canvassed  before  the 
people ;  and  let  a  popular  vote  be  taken  in 
every  case,  before  Secession  is  decreed.  Let 
the  people  be  told  just  why  they  are  asked 
to  break  up  the  confederation;  let  them 
have  both  sides  of  the  question  fully  present- 
ed; let  them  reflect,  deliberate,  then  vote; 
and  let  the  act  of  Secession  be  the  echo  of 
an  unmistakable  popular  flat.  A  judgment 
thus  rendered,  a  demand  for  separation  so 
backed,  would  either  be  acquiesced  in  with- 
out the  eifusion  of  blood,  or  those  who 
rushed  upon  carnage  to  defy  and  defeat  it, 
wonld  place  themselves  elearlyin  the  wrong. 
"The  measures  now  being  inaugurated  in 
the  Cotton  States,  with  a  view  (apparently) 
to  Secession,  seem  to  us  destitute  of  gravity 
and  legitimate  force.  They  bear  the  unmis- 
takable impress  of  haste— «f  passion — of  dis- 
trust of  the  popular  judgment.  They  seem 
clewly  intended  to  precipitate  the  South 
into  rebellion  before  the  baselessness  of  tha 
clamors  whicli  have  misled  and  excited  her, 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  great  body  of  her 

fieople.  We  trust  that  they  will  be  con- 
routed  with  calmness,  with  dignity,  and 
with  unwavering  trust  in  the  inherent 
strength  of  the  Union,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  American  people." 

Several  otter  Republican  journals, 
including  eonie  of  the  moat  influen- 
tial, held  similar  language,  and  main- 
tained a  position  not  unlike  that  of 
The  Triiune.  None  of  them  coun- 
tenanced the  right  of  a  State  to  secede 
from  the  Union,  or  regarded  it  as 
more  defensible  than  the  right  of  a 
9tave  to  secede  from  the  cask  which 
it  helps  to  form  -,  nor  did  they  regard 
the  efferv^eence  now  exhibited  at 
the  South  as  demomtrating  a  real 
desire  on  the  part  of  her  people  to 
break  up  the  Union.  But  they  said 
impressively  to  that  people:  "Be 
cahn ;  let  us  be  heard ;  allow  time 
for  deUberation  and  the  removal  of 
prejudice  ;  unite  with  us  in  calling  a 
Convention  of  the  Statra  and  People ; 
and,  if  that  Convention  shall  be  un- 
able to  agree  on  such  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  as  shall  remove 
existing  discontent,  and  your  people 
shall    still,   with   any    approach  to 
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imanimity,  insist  on  disTinion,  you 
shall  go  ill  peace.  iNeitlier  Congre  c 
nor  the  President  has  any  power  t  "> 
sanction  a  dissolution  of  the  TJnion , 
but  wait  for  and  unite  in  a  Conven 
tion,  and  our  differences  shall  some 
how  be  ad_^u&ted  without  fratemil 
bloodshed," 

"With  the  same  general  object,  but 
contemplating  a  different  method  of 
attaining  it,  the  veteran  Editor  of 
The  Albany  ^ening  Jour  rial— 
whose  utterances  were  widely  regard- 
ed as  deriving  additional  consequence 
from  his  intimate  and  almost  life-long 
association  with  Gov.  Seward — took 
ground,  at  an  early  day,  in  favor  of 
concessions  calculated — at  all  events, 
intended — to  calm  the  ebullition  of 
Southern  blood.  Being  sharply  criti- 
cised therefor,  by  several  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  replied'"  to  them 
3  follows : 


"  The  suggestions,  in  a  recent  Emnber  of 
The  Journal^  of  a  basis  of  settlement  of  dif- 
fereacea  between  the  ITorth  and  the  South, 
have,  in  awakening  attention  and  discussion, 
accomplished  their  purpose.  We  knew  that 
in  no  quarter  would  these  suggestions  be 
more  distasteful  than  with  our  own  most 
valued  friends.  We  knew  that  the  occasion 
■would  be  r^arded  as  inopportune.  We 
knew  also  the  provocations  in  the  contro- 
versy were  with  our  opponents,  Nothing 
is  easier,  certsunly,  than  to  demonstrate  the 
rightfulness  of  the  position  of  the  Repnblican 
party — a  party  that  was  created  by  the 
repeal  of  tlie  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
owes  its  recent  triumph  to  the  determina- 
tion of  Slavery  to  extend  and  perpetuat*  its 
political  dominion,  aided  by  two  suooesBive 
and  besotted  Federal  Administrations. 

"  But,  unfortunately,  the  pending  issue  is 
to  be  decided  irrespective  of  its  merits.  The 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  pretext  for 
and  not  the  cause  of.  Disunion.  The  des  gn 
originated  with  Mr.  Calhoun;  who  when  he 
fdled  to  be  chosen  President  of  the  tv  hole 
Union,  formed  the  scheme  of  dividmg  it,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  m  trammg 
the  South  np  to  the  treason  now  impendmg 
Mr.  Calhoun  had,  in  McDufBe,  Hajne  and 
other  statesmen,  eloquent  auxiliaries     Tl  o 

'  Nov  mbet  ^ 


contagion  extended  to  other  'Southern  States ; 
and  1  y  diligence  aetivity  discipline,  and 
organization  the  whole  people  of  the  Gulf 
•states  have  come  to  sympatnize  with  their 
lenders  The  misses  are  in  their  readiness 
for  civil  war  m  advance  of  their  leaders. 
Thev  have  been  educated  to  I  eiieve  us  their 
enemies  This  has  been  effected  by  system- 
atic misrepresentations  of  the  sentiments 
and  leelmgs  ot  the  North.  The  result  of 
all  this  13  that  while  the  "louthem  people, 
with  a  unanimity  not  generallv  understood, 
are  impatient  for  Disunion,  more  than  one 
half  of  them  are  acting  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  intentions,  views,  and  feelings,  of  the 
North.  N'or  will  the  leaders  permit  them 
to  be  disabused.  Those  leaders  know  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  will  administer  the  Govern- 
ment in  strict  and  impartial  obedience  to  tho 
Constitution  and  laws,  seeking  only  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  whole  people, 
through  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the 
Union.  For  this  reason,  they  precipitate 
the  conflict;  fearing  that,  if  they  wait  for  a 
provocation,  none  will  be  furnished,  aad 
that,  without  fuel,  their  fires  must  he  extin- 
guished. 

"  This  question,  involving  the  integrity  of 
the  Union  aad  the  experiment  of  self-gov- 
ernment, we  repeat,  will  be  decided  irre- 
spective of  its  merits.  Tliree  miserable 
months  of  a  miserable  Administration  mnst 
'drag  its  slow  length  along'  before  the  Re- 
publican Administration  can  act  or  be  heard. 
During  these  three  months,  its  baleful  influ- 
ences will  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  demorali- 
zation of  jMjpular  sentiment.  Its  functiona- 
ries and  its  journals  will  continue  to  malign 
the  North  and  inflame  the  South;  leaving, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  to  their  successors  an 
estate  as  wretchedly  encnmbered  and  dilapi- 
dated as  imbecile  or  spendthrift  ever  be- 
queathed. Mismanaged  as  that  estate  has 
been,  and  wretched  as  its  present  condition  is, 
we  regard  it  as  an  inestimable,  priceless,  and 
precious  inheritMioe — an  inhentance  which 
we  are  unwilling  to  see  wholly  squandered 
before  we  come  into  possession. 

"To  our  dissenting  friends,  who  will  not 
question  our  devotion  to  freedom,  however 
much  they  may  mistrust  our  judgment,  we 
submit  a  few  earnest  admonitions ; 

"  1.  There  is  imminent  danger  of  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union 

'  This  danger  originated  m  the  am 
bition  and  cupidity  of  men  who  desire  a 
Southern  despotism  and  in  the  fanatic  zeal 
ot  Northern  Abolitionists,  who  "eek  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  regardless  of  oonse 
quenees 

3  The  danger  can  onh  bi.  averted  by 
such   moderat  on   anl  forleirxnc      as  will 
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draw  out,  strengthen,  and  combiae  the 
Union  sentiment  of  the  whole  conntry. 

','The  Disunion  sentiment  is  paramonntin 
at  least  seven  States ,  wjule  it  divides  and 
distracts  as  many  more.  Nor  is  it  wise  to 
deceive  ourselves  with  the  impression  that 
the  South  is  not  in  earnest.  It  ts  in  earn  est ; 
and  the  sentiment  has  taten  hold  of  all 
classes  with  such  hlind  vehemence  as  to 
'  crush  out'  the  Union  sentiment. 

"  Now,  while,  as  has  been  stud,  it  is  easy 
to  prove  all  this  unjnat  and  wrong,  we  have 
to  deal  with  things  as  they  are — with  facts 
as  they  exist — with  people  blinded  by  pas- 
riou.  Peaceable  Secession  is  not  intended ; 
nor  is  it  practicable,  even  if  snch  were  its 
object.  Mad,  however,  as  the  South  is,  there 
is  a  Union  sentiment  there  worth  cherish- 
ing. It  will  develop  and  expand  as  &st  as 
the  darliness  and  delusion,  in  relation  to  the 
feelings  of  the  North,  can  be  dispelled.  This 
calls  for  moderation  and  forbearance.'  "We 
do  not,  when  our  dwelling  is  in  flames,  stop 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  the  work  of  an 
incendiary  before  we  extinguish  the  fire. 
Hence  onr  snggestions  of  a  basis  of  adjust- 
ment, without  the  expectation  that  they 
would  be  accepted,  in  terms,  by  either  sec- 
tion, hut  that  they  might  possibly  inangu- 
rate  a  movement  in  that  direction.  The 
Union  is  worth  preserving.  And,  if  worth 
preserving,  snggestiona  in  its  behalf,  how- 
ever erode,  wUl  not  he  contemned.  A  vic- 
torious party  can  afford  to  he  tolerant — not, 
as  our  fnends  assume,  in  the  abandonment 
or  abasement  of  its  principles  or  character — 
but  in  efforts  to  correct  and  disabnae  the 
minds  of  those  who  misunderstand  both. 

"  Hefore  a  final  appeal — before  a  resort  to 
the  'rongh  frown  of  war' — we  should  like  to 
see  a  Convention  of  the  People,  consisting 
of  delegates  appointed  by  the  States.  After 
more  liian  seventy  years  of '  wear  and  tear,' 
of  collision  and  aljrasion,  it  should  be  no 
cause  of  wonder  that  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment is  found  weakened,  or  ont  of  repair, 
or  even  defective.  Nor  would  it  be  found 
unprofitable  tor  the  North  and  South,  bring- 
ing their  respective  griefs,  claims,  and  pro- 
posed reforms,  to  a  common  arbitrament,  to 
meet,  discuss,  and  determine  upon  a  future. 

"It  will  be  said  that  we  have  done  noth- 
ing wrong,  and  have  nothing  to  offer.  This, 
supposing  it  true,  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
we  should  both  propose  and  offer  whatever 
may,  by  possibility,  avert  the  evils  of  civil 
war,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  our, 
hitherto,  unexampled  blessings  of  Union. 

"  Many  suppose  that  the  North  has  noth. 
ing  to  lose  by  a  division  of  the  Union.  Some 
even  say  that  we  must  be  gainers  by  it.  Ve 
do  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  intend  to  discuss 
this  aspect  of  the  question.  Bat  it  is  a  mis- 
time— a  serious  and  expensive  mistake.  The 


North  and  South  were  ivisely  and  by  a  good 
Providence  united.  Their  interests,  their 
welfare,  their  happiness,  their  glory,  their 
destiny,  ia  one.  Separated,  wliile  the  North 
languishes,  the  South  becomes,  first,  a  des- 
potism, running  riot,  for  a  season,  with  un- 
restrained African  Slavery,  to  share  in  time 
the  fate  of  every  tropioid  nation,  whether 
despotism,  monarchy,  or  republic.  That  fate, 
induced  by  the  indolence,  luxury,  and  laxity 
of  the  privileged  few  over  the  oppressed,  de- 
graded, and  enslaved  many,  is  anarchy  and 
destruction.  That  fate  is  written  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  enslaved  nations — its  ancient, 
seared,  and  crumbling,  but  instructive,  mon- 
uments are  seen  in  Egypt,  in  Italy,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  in  Mexico. 

"These  are  the  evils — and  they  are  not 
imaginary— that  we  desire  to  avert.  But, 
conscious  of  the  feebleness  of  a  single  voice 
in  snoh  a  tempest,  there  is  little  to  expect  hut 
to  abide  its  peltings.  The  Republican  party" 
now  represents  one  side  of  a  controversy 
frai^ht  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this 
Government  and  nation.  As  an  individaal, 
we  sh^  endeavor  to  do  onr  duty;  and,  aa 
we  understand  it,  that  duty  does  not  conwst 
in  folded  arms,  or  sealed  ears,  or  closed  eyes. 
Even  if,  aa  say  our  Rochester  and  Syracuae 
friends — and  they  are  snoh,  in  the  truest 
meaning  of  the  word — the  North  stands,  in 
all  i-espeota,  blameless  in  this  controversy, 
much  is  needed  to  correct  the  impression, 
of  the  Southern  people ;  many  of  whom, 
truly  informed,  would  join  us  in  defending 
tlie  Union.  We  do  not  mistake  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Republican  party  in  assuming 
that,  while  defending  free  territory  from 
aggression,  it  maintains  and  upholds  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution  and  laws.  The 
people  have  intrusted  the  Government  to 
our  keeping;  and  we  must  not  abuse  their 
confidence  or  disappoint  their  expectations. 

"  "We  intend  to  answer  in  detail  the  ques- 
tions rdsed  by  The  Democrat  and  Journal, 
it  ia  proper,  though  perKapa  scarcely  neces- 
sary, to  say  that,  in  this  solicitude  for  the 
Union,  we  think  and  speak  only  for  onrself. 
We  are  either  better,  or  not  so  well,  informed 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  bear- 
ings of  this  controversy  as  others — either  in 
advance  of  or  behind  the  intelligence  of  the 
times.  But,  as  we  speak  only  for  onrself,  no- 
body else  can  be  compromised  or  harmed." 

However  well  intended  and  (under 
certain  aspects)  salutary,  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  eitlier  of  these 
overtures  was  not  calculated  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Each  was, 
of  course,  intended  to  strengthen  the 
UnionistB  of  the  South — the  former 
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by  showing  that  tlio  North  did 
not  regard  the  Slave  States  as  a  con- 
quest, of  which  it  was  ahout  to 
take  possession,  nor  yet  us  a  heritage 
whence  were  derived  its  subsistence 
and  wealth ;  but  rather  that  it  looked 
on  their  people  aa  misguided,  excited 
brethren,  with  whom  we  were  anx- 
ious to  discuss  all  differences  free- 
ly, settle  them  (ii'  possible)  amicably, 
or  part— if  part  .we  must — in  kind- 
ness and  mutual  good-will.  The  lat- 
ter, in  a  like  spirit,  was  plainly  de- 
signed to  induce  the  Southrons  to 
bring  their  grievances  to  the  bar  of 
amicable  investigation  and  discussion, 
by  assuring  them  that  the  North 
Btood  ready  to  redress  every  wrong  to 
the  extent  of  its  power.  But  the 
chronic  misapprehension  at  the  South 
of  any  other  language  from  the  North 
than  that  of  abject  servility,  was  then, 
as  ever,  deserving  of  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. The  palpable  fact  that 
the  North  recoiled  with  shuddering 
aversion  from  a  conflict  of  arms  with 
the  South,  was  hailed  by  the  Seces- 
sionists as  a  betrayal  of  conscious 
weakness  and  unmanly  fear;  while 
the  proffer  of  fresh  concessions  and  a 
new  compromise  was  regarded  by 
Southern  Unionists  as  an  assurance 
that  they  had  only  to  ask,  and  they 
would  receive— that  the  North  would 
gladly  do  anything,  assent  to  any- 
thing, retract  anything,  to  avert  the 
impending  shock  of  war. 

For  the  great  maUa,  during  the  last 
few  weeks  of  1860,  sped  southward, 
burdened  with  letters  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement  to  the  engineers 
of  Secession,  stimulating  if  not  coun- 
seling them  to  go  forward  in  their 
predetermined  course,  A  very  few 
of  the  ^vriters  indorsed  Secession 


right,  and  favored  it  as  an  end ;  but 
the  great  majority  wished  it  carried 
no  further  than  would  be  nece^ary 
to  frighten,  or  bully  the  '  Black  Ke- 
publicans'  out  of  what  they  termed 
their '  principles,'  and  sink  them,  with 
their  '  conservative'  fellow-citizens, 
into  measureless  abasement  at  the 
footstool  of  the  Slave  Power.  And 
nearly  every  current  indication  of 
public  sentiment  pointed  to  this  as 
the  probable  result,  provided  '  the 
South'  should  only  evince  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  prostration,  and 
graciously  forgive  the  suppliant.  As 
trade  fell  off,  add  work  in  the  cities 
and  manufacturing  villages  was  with- 
ered at  the  breath  of  the  Southern 
sirocco,  the  heait  of  the  North  seemed 
to  sink  within  her ;  and  the  Charter 
Elections  at  Boston,  Lowell,  Box- 
bury,  Charlestown,  Worcester,  etc., 
in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Hudson,  etc., 
in  New  York,  which  took  place  early 
in  December,  1860,  showed  a  striking 
and  general  reduction  of  ^Republican 
strength.  What  must  and  could  be 
done  to  placate  the  deeply  offended 
and  ,  almost  hopelessly  alienated 
South,  was  the  current  theme  of  con- 
versation, and  of  newspaper  discussion. 
Of  the  meetings  held  to  this  end, 
the  most  unposing  may  fairly  be  cited 
as  a  sample  of  the  whole.  The  city 
of  Philadelphia  had  given  a  small 
majority  for  Lincoln  over  all  his  com- 
petitors. Her  Mayor,  Alexander 
Henry,  though  of  '  American'  ante- 
cedents, had  been  among  his  support- 
ers. On  the  10th  of  December,  he 
issued  an  official  Proclamation,  "  by 
advice  of  the  Councils"  of  the  city, 
summoning  the  whole  people  there- 
of to  assemble  on  the  13th  in  Inde- 
pendence Square,  there  to  "  counsel 
together,"  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
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Disunion  appeared  to  be  imminent, 
unless  tlie  "  loyal  people,  easting  off 
the  spirit  of  party,  should,  in  a  special 
manner,  avow  tlieir  unfailing  fidelity 
to  tlie  Union,  and  their  abiding  faith 
ill  the  Constitution  and  laws." 

The  meeting  was  held  accordingly ; 
called  to  order  by  the  President  of 
the  Common  Council,  prayed  for  by 
Bishop  Potter,  and  the  speaking  ini- 
tiated by  Mayor  Henry,  who,  after 
cautioning  his  hearers  to  discard  "  aU 
sordid  and  self-irvterested  views,"  and 
to  avow  their  "unbroken  attachment 
to  the  Union,"  and  their  determina- 
tion to  "  leave  no  honest  effort  un- 
tried to  preserve  its  integrity,"  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth  the  provocations 
to  Secession,  and  the  proper  means 
of  counteracting  it,  after  this  fashion : 

"  jllj  fellow-citizens,  I  should  be  false  to 
tJie  position  in  which  you  have  placed  me — 
I  should  he  recreant  to  my  sense  of  duty— 
if  I  withheld  an  avowal  of  the  trnth  which 
thi^  occasion  demaads.  I  speak  to  you 
frankly,  my  fellow-citizens ;  I  tell  you  that, 
if,  in  any  portion  of  our  confederacy,  senti- 
ments have  been  ent«rtained  and  cherished 
which  are  inimical  to  the  civil  rights  and 
social  institutions  of  any  other  portion, 
those  sentiments  should  be  relinquished  and 
discountenanced.  (Cheers.)  The  family  dis- 
cipline which  you  choose  to  adopt  for  your 
own  fireside,  whilst  it  does  not  violate  the 
law  under  wliich  you  dwell,  is  your  rightfal 
prerogative;  and  yon  are  prompt  to  resist 
the  officious  intermeddling  of  others,  how- 
ever well  intended.  (Applause.)  The  so- 
cial institutions  of  eadi  Stat«  in  this  Union 
are  equally  the  rightfnl  prerogatives  of  its 
citizens ;  and,  so  long  as  those  institutions  do 
not  contravene  the  principles  of  your  Federal 
compact,  none  may  justly  interfere  with,  or 
righteously  denonnce  tbem,  (Applause.) 
The  etRcient  cause  of  the  distracted  condi- 
tion of  OUT  conntry  is  to  be  found  in  the 
prevalent  belief  of  the  citizens  of  the  South 
that  their  brethren  of  the  North  are,  as  a 
community,  arrayed  against  a  social  institu- 
tion which  they  regard  as  essential  to  their 
prosperity.  You  are  ready  to  aver  truth- 
nilly  that  such  belief  is  mistaken  and  nn- 
fonnded ;  bnt  it  becomes  all  who  are  actua- 


ted by  an  earnest  brotherhood  to  see  to  it 
that,  where  public  sentiment  has  been  mis- 
led, it  shall  be  restored  to  its  standpoint  of 
twentj-five  years  since.  The  misplaced 
teachings  of  the  pulpit,  the  unwise  rhapso- 
dies of  the  lecture-room,  the  exciting  ap- 
peals of  the  press,  on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
must  be  frowned  down  fay  a  just  and  Jaw- 
abiding  people.  (Great  applause.)  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  may  you  hope  to  avoid  the  section- 
al discord,  agitation,  and  animosity,  which,  at 
frequently  recurring  periods,  have  shaken 
your  political  fabric  to  its  center,  and,  at 
last,  have  undermined  its  very  foundation." 

Hon.  Joseph  R,  IngersoU  (old-line 
"Whig,  but  anti-Lincoln)  followed  in 
a  far  less  humiliating  strain,  but  urg- 
ing the  immediate,  unconditional  re- 
peal of  the  State  act  antagonistic  to 
the  ^Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  which  prop- 
osition was  hailed  with  enthusiastic 
cheers.     He  closed  as  follows : 

"  We  are  all  one  country.  It  is  a  farce  to 
suppose  that  this  country  will  be  divided, 
(Applause,)  It  will  be  united  in  peace  or  in 
war.  (Applause.)  You  may  see,  perhaps, 
legions  brought  against  legions,  in  a  domes- 
tic fury  that  shall  be  worse  than  the  fury  of 
a  foreign  enemy,  and  they  yill  be  united  in 
doing  harm.  While  we,  in  the  center  of  the 
country,  will  endeavor  to  interpose  kindness 
and  peace,  in  order  to  restore  tiie  country  to 
the  situation  in  which  it  was  left  at  the 
death  of  Washington,  let  us  be  detei-mined 
to  maintdn  the  rights  of  the  whole  country, 
and  extend  the  feeling  of  fellowship  over  ^1 
the  land.     (Great  cheering.)" 

Judge  George  "W.  Woodward" 
spoke  next,  commencing  by  an  as- 
sault on  Mr.  Lincoln's  premonition 
that  'the  Union  must  become  all 
Slave  or  all  Free,'  and  proceeding 
to  indicate  the  exclusion  of  Slavery 
from  the  territories  as  a  dogma  which 
must  be  given  up,  or  the  Union  was 
lost.  Here  is  his  statement  and  con- 
demnation of  the  policy  inaugurated 
by  Thomas  Jefferson : 

"  The  inexorable  exclusion  of  slave  prop- 
erty from  the  common  territories,  which  the 
Government  holds  in  trust  for  the  people  of 
all  the  States,  is  a  natural  and  dii-ect  step 
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toward  the  grand  result  of  extinguishing 
slave  property,  and  was  one  of  the  record 
issues  of  the  late  election.  This  policy 
must  he  considered  as  approved  also.  Not 
that  every  man.  who  voted  for  the  snccessfi  1 
nominee  meant  to  affirm  that  a  trustee  fo 
several  eo6quai  parties  has  a  right,  in  law  o 
reason,  to  exclude  the  property  of  some  and 
admit  that  of  others  of  the  parties  for  whom 
he  holds ;  hnt  so  is  the  record.  The  South 
seems  inclined  to  accept  the  judgment.  Sh 
holds  the  property  that  is  to  be  shut  ont  ol 
the  territories — that  is  to  he  restricted,  crib 
bed,  and  confined  more  and  more  untal  it 
flnailj  extinguished.  Everywhere  in  th 
Sonth.  the  people  are  beginning  to  look  oi  t 
for  the  means  of  self-defense.  Could  it  be 
expected  that  she  would  be  indifierent  to 
such  events  aa  have  oconrred? — that  she 
wonld  stand  idle,  and  see  measures  concert- 
ed and  carried  forward  for  the  annihilation 
of  her  property  in  slaves?  Several  States 
propose  to  retire  from  the  confederacy  and 
that.instly  alarms  us.  We  come  together  to 
oonsidur  what  may  be  done  to  prevent  it 
and  we  are  hound,  in  fidelity  to  onrselvea 
and  others,  to  take  tfaemeasureot  thewhole 
magnitude  of  the  danger." 

The  Judge  proceeded  to  set  forth 
that  the  questions  raised  among  our 
fathei"s  by  the  introduction  of  Slavery 
had  been  wisely  settled : 

"  If  the  Anglo-Sason  Joves  liberty  above 
all  other  men,  he  is  not  indifferent  to  gain 
and  thrift,  and  is  remarkable  for  his  capacity 
of  adaptation,  wherebj  he  takes  advantage 
of  any  oircnmstances  in  wliich  he  finds  him- 
self placed.  And,  accordingly,  by  the  time 
the  colonists  were  prepared  to  throw  off  the 
British  yoke,  and  to  aasnme  among  the  Pow- 
ers of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  sta- 
tion to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
ture's God  entitled  them,  it  had  been  dis- 
covered that  the  unwelcome  workers,  against 
whose  introduction  such  earnest  protests  had 
been  made,  could  be  turned  to  profitable  ac- 
count in  the  Southern  States — that  the  Afri- 
can constitution  was  well  adapted  to  labor 
in  latitudes  which  alone  could  produce  some 
of  the  great  staples  of  life — and  that  the 
North,  which  ooold  not  employ  them  profit- 
ably, would  be  benefited  by  snch  employ- 
ment as  the  South  could  afibrd.  Considera- 
tions of  humanity  also,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  private  property,  entered  into  the  discus- 
sioua  of  that  day.  "WTiat  was  best  for  an  in- 
ferior race,  thrust  unwillingly  upon  a  supe- 
rior T  That  both  shonld  be  free?  or  that  the 
inferior  shonld  serve  the  superior,  and  the 
superior  be  bound  by  the  law  of  the  relation 
to  protect  the  inferior!  That  was  a  great 
question ;  and,  like  all  the  questions  of  that 


day,  it  was  wisely  settled.  The  Worthera 
States  abolished  their ^lavery;  and  so  grati- 
iied  their  innate  li*ve  of  freedom — but  they 
did  it  gradnallj,  and  so  did  not  wound  their 
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strong  at  the  South  as  at  the  North ;  and  the 
love  of  gam  was  common  also  to  both,  sec- 
tions Here  were  two  master  passions  to  be 
ad]usted  under  circumstances  of  the  gravest 
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Union  w  f  rmed  Adwl  taw  k  t 
was!  IfthU  nhadn  buht  a 
single  blessing,  the  Constitution  of  the  Um- 
ted  States  would  still  have  been  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  to  the  unselfish  patriotism 
of  its  founders.  Not  an  alliance  merely,  but 
a  close  and  perfect  Union,  between  people 
equdly  ambitious,  equally  devoted  to  free- 
dom, equally  bent  on  bettering  their  condi- 
tion, but  separated  by  State  lines  and  Jeal- 
ous of  State  rights — one  section,  seeks  its 
prosperity  under  institutions  which  were  to 
make  every  man  a  freeman — the  other  un- 
der institutions  which  tolerated  negro  Sla^ 
very.  Had  the  Constitution  failed  to  work 
out  the  beneficent  results  intended,  here  was 
an  instance  of  human  efforts  to  do  good, 
which  would  forever  have  challenged  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  But  it  did  not  fail, 
thank  Giodl  it  hul!  made  ns  a  great  and  pros- 
perous nation,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world  for  the  motives  of  the  founders,  is 
swallowed  up  in  wonder  at  the  sncoess  of 
their  work.  But  all  this  the  'irrepressible 
confiict'  ignores.  The  passion  for  liberty  has 
burned  out  all  memories  of  the  compromise 
and  the  compact  in  these  Northern  commu- 
nities, which,  under  the  false  name  of  Lib- 
erty bills,  obstmct  the  execution  of  the  bar- 
gain. What  part  of  the  purposes  of  the 
founders  are  the  '  undei^ound  railroads'  in- 
tended to  promote?  Whence  came  these 
excessive  sensibihties,  that  cannot  bear  a  few 
slaves  in  a  remote  territory  until  the  white 
people  establisli  a  Constitution  t  What  does 
that  editor  or  preacher  know  of  the  Union, 
and  of  the  men  who  made  it,  who  habitually 
reviles  and  misrepresents  the  Southern  peo- 
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pie,  and  escitea  the  ignorant  and  the  thonglit- 
les3  in  our  midst  to  hate  and  persecute  them! 
Be  Dot  deceived.  Let  me  not  prophesy 
smooth  things,  and  cry  Peace,  when  there 
is  no  peace.  Let  the  truth  be  spoken,  be 
heard,  be  pondered,  if  Tce  mean  to  save  the 

Judge  "Woodward  concbided  his 
address  to  this  non-partisan  Union 
meeting  after  tliifl  fashion : 

"  Have  I  not  a  right  to  say  that  a  Govern- 
ment which  was  all-sufficient  for  the  conn- 
try  fifty  years  ago,  when  soil  and  climate 
and  State  sovereignty  were  trnsted  to  regn- 
late  the  spread  of  Slavery,  is  insirffioient  to- 
day, when  every  upstart  politician  can  stir 
the  people  to  mutiny  against  the  domestic 
institutions  of  onr  Southern  neighbors— 
when  the  ribald  jests  of  seditious  editors  like 
Greeley  and  Beecher  can  sway  legislatnrea 
and  popnlar  votes  against  the  handiwork  of 
"Wasliington  or  Madison — when  the  scurril- 
ous libels  of  such  a  book  as  Helper's  become 
a  favorite  campaign  document^  and  are  ac- 
cepted by  thousands  as  law  and  gospel  both 
— when  jealousy  and  hate  have  extinguished 
all  our  fi-aternal  feelings  for  those  who  were 
bora  our  brethren,  and  who  have  done  us 
no  harm  ?" 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Lex  (who  had  voted 
for  Lincoln)  made  an  apologetic  and 
deprecatory  speech,  wherein  he  said : 

'■However  they  may  suppose  the  contra- 
ry, our  affections  are  not  alienated  from  our 
Southern  friends;  and,  even  now,  the  rumor 
of  any  damage  to  them  from  a  domestic 
source  would  bring  to  their  aid  a  legion  of 
young  men  from  this  State — ay,  and  of 
those  more  advanced  in  life — ready  to  assist 
them  in  the  emergency,  and  willing  to  shed 
their  blood  in  their  defense.  I  appeal  to 
you,  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  whether  I  am 
not  speaking  the  truth.  What,  then,  can  we 
say  to  them  ?    What  more  than  we  have  es- 

fressed  in  the  resolutions  we  have  offered  ? 
f  they  are  really  aggrieved  by  any  laws 
upon  onr  statote-books  opposed  to  their 
r^hts — it;  upon  examination,  any  such  are 
found  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution 
of  these  United  States — nay,further:  if  they 
but  serve  to  irritate  our  brethren  of  the 
South,  whether  constitutional  or  not,  I,  for 
one,  have  no  objection  that  they  should  in- 
stantly be  repealed.  They  are  not  necessary 
to  our  esistence  as  a  State.  We  have  lived 
without  them  in  years  that  are  past,  and  we 
can  live  withont  them  again.  I  am  not 
here,  however,  to  concede  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, our  noble  commonwealth  has  done 
any  iotentionai  wrong;  hut  if,  in  our  oalm 


judgment,  it  shall  appear  that  our  feelings, 
in  the  slightest  degree  warped,  have  appa- 
rently inflicted  any  injury,  she  is  noble  and 
generous  enough  manfully  to  repair  it.  Let 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Iiaw  be  executed  in  its 
full  intent  and  spirit.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
land ;  let  it  be  implicitly  obeyed.  We  might, 
perhaps,  have  desired  to  have  a  few  of  its 
provisions  modified;  but  let  it  remain  as  it 
is,  however  liable  liese  portions  may  be  to 
Northern  criticism,  if  the  South  deem  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  protection  of  her  rights.  Let 
us,  too,  submit,  as  we  have  hitherto  cheer- 
fully done,  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  f  nited  States.  It  is  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  Constitution.  Its  judgments 
should  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  be 
questioned  in  any  quarter.  Whilst  the  free 
discussion  of  every  question  is  the  privilege 
of  every  citizen  of  the  Eepnblic,  let  us  dis- 
countenanoe  any  denunciation  of  Slavery,  or 
of  those  who  m^ntain  that  institution,  as 
intemperate  and  wrong,  whether  they  are 
promulgated  in  the  lecture-room,  at  the  po- 
litical gathering,  or  from  the  sacred  desk." 

Mr.  Theodore  Cuyler  followed  in 
a  kindred  strain,  illustrating  his  no- 
tion of  what  was  required  to  bring 
back  the  seceders  and  restore  frater- 
nal concord  to  the  Union,  as  follows : 

"  Let  ns  of  the  North  get  back  to  onr  true 
position.  Let  us  first  set  the  example  of 
perfect  ol>edience  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws;  and  then,  when  we  shall  have 
pulled  the  beam  from  our  own  eye,  we  may 
talk  to  our  brother  of  the  mote  in  his.  Let 
US  return  the  fugitive  ft^m  labor,  as  we  are 
bound  to  do ;  or,  if  we  permit  his  rescue  by 
unlawful  violence,  compensate  his  owner  for 
the  loss.  Let  us  repeal  our  obnosious  Per- 
sonal Liberty  bills — those  mean  evasions  of 
the  plainest  duty ;  let  u^reeeive  onr  brother 
of  the  South,  if  he  will  come  among  us  for  a 
little  time,  attended  by  his  servant,  and  per- 
mit him  thus  to  come.  We  are  bound  by  a 
sacred  compact  not  to  interfere  or  meddle 
with  the  institution  of  Slavery  as  it  exists  in 
many  of  our  sister  States ;  and  yet  the  pul- 
pit and  the  press,  and  many  of  onr  public 
halls,  are  eloquent  with  violent  and  inflam- 
matory appeals  touching  this  subject,  whose 
mischief,  extending  far  beyond  the  boundary 
of  our  own  Commonwealth,  extends  into 
the  very  heart  of  neighboring  States.  Who 
shall  say,  fellow -citizens,  how  much  of  our 
present  peril  springs  from  thisveiy  cause? 
Can  we  wonder  that  our  Southern  brother 
feels  that  the  heart  of  his  Northern  fellow- 
citizen  is  shut  against  him  ?  Can  we  for^t 
that  these  appeals  have  reached  the  Slaves 
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themselves,  and  filled  with  dread  and  appre- 
hension the  once  qniet  and  happy  homes  of 
manv,  very  many,  Southern  maatera?  Fel- 
low-citizens, althoTigh  the  law  may  be  pow- 
erless, yet  there  is  a  moral  foroe  which  can 
and  would  arrest  this  eyiL  I  appeal  to  you 
earnestly — to  each  one  of  you  individually 
— by  every  lawful  means  in  your  power,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  violent  and  inflamma- 
tory discnaaion  of  this  unhappy  subject.  The 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  appeal  to 
you  eloquently  to  be  true  to  your  country 
and  to  yourselves.  Never  before  has  con- 
stitutional liberty  assumed  so  fair  a  form 
among  men  as  here  with  us.  Never  before, 
under  its  influence  and  protection,  has  any 
people  been  so  speedily  and  happily  borne 
to  great  prosperity ;  until  now  tie  imagina- 
tion sinks  in  the  effort  to  contemplate  that 
glorious  future  on  whose  very  threshold  our 
feet  have  stood.  Can  it  be  that  madness 
and  fanaticism — can  it  be  that  selfishness 
and  sectionalism— are  about  to  destroy  this 
noblest  form  of  government,  freighted  as  it  is 
with  the  highest  hopes  of  humanity?  (Loud 
cheers.)" 

Mr.  Isaac  Hazlehurat  closed  the 
diBCUsaion  in  a  far  manlier  spirit. 
Himself  a '  Conservative,'  the '  Amer- 
ican' candidate  for  GovernoT  in  1857, 
he  bad  no  palinode  to  offer  for  North- 
em  '  fanaticism,'  and  no  thought  of 
crouching  to  Southern  treason.  On 
the  contrary,  he  spoke,  with  singular 
and  manly  directness,  as  follows : 

"Fellow-citizens,  it  is  no  time  for  party, 
because  there  are  no  party  questions  to  be 
^scussed.  We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  preserve  the  Union  of  these 
States.  The  American  Union  was  made 
perfect  by  the  people  of  these  States,  and 
by  the  people  of  these  States  it  is  to  be 
maintained  and  preserved.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  'mtiat  be  preserved,'  hut,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Gen.  Jackson,  'it  shall  be  pre- 
served.' (Applause.)  *  *  *  I  say,  fellow- 
citizens,  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  true  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  She  has 
ilwaTa  been  loyal  to  it.  There  is  no  douht 
upon  that  subject  She  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  repent  of;  and  we  will  maintmn 
these  principles  as  presented  by  your  reso- 
lutions. I  care  not  where  the  traitors  are — 
I  care  not  where  they  hide  themselves— the 
first  ann  that  is  raised  against  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union,  I  will  bring  all  that  I 
have  to  their  defense — all  that  I  have  to  se- 
cure the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  ('Good!' 
Cheers,)" 


Of  the  resolutions  in  which  the 
spirit  of  tliia  meeting  was  embodied, 
these  are  the  most  significant : 

"  Eesolved,  4.  That  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia hereby  pledge  themselves  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  oUier  States  that  the  statute- 
books  of  Pennsylvania  shall  be  carefully 
searched  at  the  approaching  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  that  every  statute,  if  any 
such  there  be,  which,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, invades  the  constitutional  rights  of 
oitizena  of  a  sister  State,  will  be  at  once  re- 
pealed ;  and  that  Pennsylvania,  ever  loyal  to 
the  Union,  and  liberal  in  construing  her  ob- 
ligations to  it,  will  be  faithful  always  in  her 
obedience  to  its  requirements. 

"■Remlved,  5.  That  we  recognize  the  obli- 
gations of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1850,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
and  submit  cheerfully  to  its  faithful  enforce- 
ment; and  that  we  point  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  the  recent  conviction  and  pnn- 
ishmeiit,  in  this  city  of  Philadelphia,  of  those 
who  had  broken  its  provisions  by  aiding  in 
the  attempted  rescue  of  a  slave,  as  proof  that 
Philadelphia  is  fiithful  in  her  obedience  to  the 
law ;  and  furthermore,  that  we  recommend 
to  the  L^islature  of  our  own  State  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  which  shall  pve  compensa- 
tion, in  case  of  the  rescue  of  a  captured 
slave,  by  the  county  in  which  such  rescue 
occurs,  precisely  as  is  now  done  by  existing 
laws  in  case  of  destruction  of  property  by 
violence  of  mobs. 

"Resolved;  6.  That,  as  to  the  question  of 
the  recognition  of  slaves  as  property,  and  as 
to  the  question  of  the  rights  of  slaveholdera 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  submit  themselves 
obediently  and  cheerfully  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
whether  now  made  or  hereafter  to  ie  made; 
and  they  pledge  themselves  faithfully  to  ob- 
serve the  Constitution  in  these  respects,  as 
the  same  has  been  or  may  be  expounded  by 
that  august  tribunal.  And,  further:  they 
recommend  that  whatever  points  of  doubt 
exist  touching  these  subjects  be,  in  some 
amicable  and  lawful  way,  forthwith  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  said  Court;  and 
that  its  opinion  be  accepted  as  the  final  and 
authoritative  solution  of  all  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  on  controverted 
points. 

"Besohed,  1.  That  all  denunciations  of 
Slavery,  as  existing  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  our  fellow-citizens  who  maintain  that  in- 
stitution, and  who  hold  slaves  under  it,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  kindness  which  ought  to  animate  all 
who  live  under  and  profess  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  American  Union." 
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That  the  meaning  of  all  tliiswas^ — 
"In  tlie  hope  of  winning  Ijack  the 
seceded  States,  and  of  retaining  the 
trade,  custom,  and  profits,  whicli  we 
have  hitherto  derived  from  the  slave- 
holders, we  hereby  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  never  more  to  eay  or  do, 
nor  let  our  neighbors  eay  or  do,  aught 
calculated  to  displease  said  slavehold- 
er or  offend  the  Slave  Power,"  was 
promptly  demonstrated,  Mr.  George 
"W".  Curtis,  one  of  our  most  attract- 
ive and  popular  public  speakers,  had 
been  engaged  by  '  the  People's  Liter- 
ary Institute'  of  Philadelphia  to  lec- 
ture on  the  evening  after  the  great 
meeting,  and  had  annoiinced  as  his 
subject,  "  The  Policy  of  Honesty." 
What  reflections  were  suggested  by 
that  topic  or  title  to  the  engineers  of 
the  meeting,  can  only  be  inferred 
from  the  following  notification : 
"Office  of  the  Mayok  of  thb  Oitt  op  i 
PniLABELPHTA,  Deo.  10,  1860.      I 

"  Deak  Sir  ; — Tlie  appearance  of  Gbohoe 
W,  CcRTis,  Esq.,  as  a  lecturer  before  the 
People's  Literary  Institute,  on  Tiinrsday 
evening  nest,  will  be  extremely  unwise.  If 
I  possessed  the  lawful  power,  I  would  not 
permit  hia  presence  on  Uiat  occasion. 
"Very  respectfully,  etc. 

"Albxabdeb  Henry,  Mayor. 
"Jambs  V.  White,  Esq.,  Chairman." 

The  following  letter  from  the  own- 
er of  the  Hall  betrays  a 


pulse,  if  not  a  common  origin,  with 
thef 


"OoNOBRT  Hall,  December  11,  1860. 

"Dbae  Sik:— I  have  been  officially  in- 
formed that,  in  the  event  of  G.  W.  Curtis 
lecturing  in  this  Hall  on  Thursday  evening 
aest,  a  riot  is  anticipated.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  cannot  permit  the  Hall  to  b© 
used  on  that  occasion.  EeBpeotfully, 

"Thomas  A.  Ahdkkwb. 

"J.  "W.  Whitb,  Esq." 

So  the  iMiGoln  city ,  of  Philadel- 
phia, like  a  good  many  other  North- 
em  cities,  made  her  bid  for  slave- 
holding  forbearance  and  patronage — ■ 
no  one  observing,  nor  even  liinting, 
that  the  North  had  rights  and  griev- 
ances, as  well  as  the  South— that 
"  sectional"  aspirations,  agressions, 
encroachments,  were  not  confined  to 
Free  States ;  and  that,  in  the  concilia- 
tion so  generally  and  earnestly  com- 
mended, the  Slave  Power  might 
fairly  be  asked  to  accord  some  consid- 
eration, some  respect,  if  not  to  make 
some  concession,  to  that  generous, 
loving  spirit,  which  recognizes  a 
brother  in  the  moat  repulsive  form  of 
Humanity,  which  keenly  feels  that 
wrong  and  degradation  to  any  neces- 
sarily involve  reproach  and  peril  to 
all,  and  will  rest  content  with  nothing 
short  of  Universal  Justice  and  Im- 
partial Freedom. 


XXIV. 

'CONCILIATION'     IN    CONGRESS. 


The  XSXVIth  Congress  recon- 
vened for  its  second  and  last  session 
on  Monday,  December  3,  1860,  and 
President  Buchanan  transmitted  his 
fourth  and  last  Annual  Message  nest 
day.  After  briefly  stating  therein  that 


the  year  then  closing  had  been  one  of 
general  health,  ample  harvests,  and 
commercial  prosperity,  he  plunged 
into  the  great  political  controversy 
of  the  day  after  this  fashion : 

"Why  is  it,  then,  tliat  discontent  now  so 
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estensively  prevails,  and  tho  Union,  of  the 
States,  which  is  the  soiree  of  all  these  hlesa- 
ings,  is  threatened  with  destniotton!  The 
long-continued  and  intemperate  interference 
of  the  Sorthern  people  with  the  question  of 
Slavery  in  the  Southern  States  has  at  length 
produced  its  natural  effects.  The  different 
sections  of  tie  Union  are  now  arrayed 
against  each  other;  and  the  time  has  arrived, 
so  mnch  drearfed  hy  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try, when  hostile  geographical  parties  have 
been  formed.  I  have  long  foreseen,  and 
often  forewarned  my  countrymen  of  the  uow 
impending  danger.  This  does  not  proceed 
solely  from  the  claims  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress or  the  Territorial  L^islatures  to  ex- 
clude Slavery  from  the  territories,  nor  from 
the  efforts  of  different  States  to  defeat  the 
esecution  of  the  Tugitive  Slave  law. 

"  All  or  any  of  these  evils  might  have 
been  endured  hy  the  South  without  danger 
to  the  Union  (as  others  have  been),  in  the 
hope  that  time  and  reflection  might  apply 
the  remedy.  The  immediate  x*ril  arises, 
not  so  much  from  these  causes,  as  from  the 
&3t  that  the  incessant  and  violent  agitation 
of  the  Slavery  question  throughout  the  North 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  at 
length  produced  its  malign  influence  on  the 
slaves,  and  inspired  them  with  vague  no- 
tions of  freedom.  Hence,  a  sense  of  secn- 
rity  no  longer  exists  around  the  family  altar. 
This  feeling  of  peace  at  home  has  given 
place  to  apprehensions  of  servile  insurrec- 
tion. Many  a  matron  throughout  the  South 
retires  at  night  in  dread  of  what  may  befall 
herself  and  her  children  before  the  morning. 
Should  this  apprehension  of  domestic  dan- 
ger, whether  rail  or  imaginary,  extend  and 
intensify  itself  until  it  shall  pervade  the 
masses  of  the  Southern  people,  then  disunion 
will  become  inevitable.  Self-preservation  is 
tie  first  law  of  nature,  and  has  been  im- 
planted in  tie  heart  of  man  by  his  Creator 
ibr  the  wisest  purpose;  and  no  political 
union,  however  fraught  with  blessings  and 
benefits  in  all  other  respects,  can  long  con- 
tinue, if  the  necessary  consequence  be  to 
render  the  homes  and  the  firesides  of  nearly 
ialf  the  parties  to  it  habitually  and  hope- 
lessly insecure.  Sooner  or  later,  the  bonds 
of  sucli  a,  Union  must  be  severed.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  this  fital  period  has  not  yet 
arrived ;  aud  my  prayer  to  God  is,  that  He 
would  preserve  the  Oonstitntion  and  the 
Union  thronghout  all  generations. 

"But  let  us  take  warning  in  time,  aud  re- 
move the  cause  of  danger.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  for  flve-and-twenty  years,  the  agi- 
tation at  tlie  North  against  Slavery  in  the 
South  has  been  incessant.  la  1835,  picto- 
rial handbills  and  inflammatory  appe^s  were 
oircolated  extensively  throughout  the  South, 


of  a  character  to  escite  the  passions  of  the 
slaves ;  and,  in  the  language  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  'to  stimulate  them  to  insurrection, 
and  produce  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war.' 
This  agitation  has  ever  since  been  continued 
by  the  public  press,  by  the  proceedings  of 
State  and  County  Conventions,  and  -by 
Abolition  sermons  and  lectures.  The  time 
of  Congress  has  been  occupied  in  violent 
speeches  on  this  never-ending  subject;  and 
appeals,  in  pamphlet  aud  other  forms,  in- 
doi-sed  by  distinguished  names,  have  been 
sent  forth  from  this  central  point,  and 
spread  broadcast  over  the  Union. 

"  How  easy  would  it  be  for  the  American 
people  to  settle  the  Slavery  question  forever, 
and  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  this 
distracted  country  I 

"  They,  and  they  alone,  can  do  it.  AH 
that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object, 
and  all  for  which  the  Slave  States  have  ever 
contended,  is,  to  be  let  alone,  and  permitted 
to  manage  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way.  As  sovereign  States,  they,  and 
they  alone,  are  responsible  before  God 
and  the  world  for  the  Slavery  existing  among 
them.  For  this,  the  people  of  the  H'orth 
are  not  more  responsible,  aud  have  no  more 
right  to  interfere,  than  with  similar  institu- 
tions in  Russia  or  in  Brazil.  Upon  their 
good  sense  and  patriotic  forbearance,  I  con- 
fess I  greatly  rely." 

How  a  eane  man  could  talk  in  this 
way,  in  full  view  of  the  Texas,  Nebras- 
ka, and  Kansas  struggles  of  the  last 
few  years,  and  of  the  persistent  etforta 
to  acquire  Cuba,  and  "regenerate" 
Central  America  in  the  interest  of 
the  Slave  Power,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
blems reserved  for  solution  in  some 
future  and  higher  existence.  To  ex- 
pose its  inconsistency  with  notorious 
facts  were  a  waste  of  time  and  effort ; 
to  lose  temper  over  it  were  even  a 
graver  mistake ;  the  proper,  fittest 
frame  of  mind  wherein  to  contem- 
plate it  is  one  of  silent  wonder. 

Mr.  Buchanan  proceeded  to  argue 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
"  does  not  of  itself  afford  just  cause 
for  dissolving  the  Union ;"  that 
"from  the  very  nature  of  his  office, 
and  its  high  responsibilities,  he  must 
necessarily    he    conservative ;"    that 
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no  single  act  has  ever  passed  Con- 
gress, unless  we  maj  possibly  except 
th-e  Missouri  Compwndse^  impair- 
ing, in  the  slightest  degree,  the  rights 
I  of  the  South  in  their  property  in 
slaves;  that  no  such  act  c<nM  he 
passed,  in  the  present  or  in  the  next 
Congress ;  that  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion had  covered  all  the  ground  eon- 
tended  for  by  the  Slave  States,  ren- 
dei-ing  null  and  void  a  recent  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Kansas,  abolishing 
Slaverj'  lu  that  Territory;  that  all 
acts  of  State  Legislatures  intended 
to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  law  were  nullities,  the  Su- 
preme Court  having  so  decided  and 
sustained  that  law  at  every  point ; 
nevertheless,  the  States  that  have 
passed  such  acts  ought,  and  should 
he  urged,  to  repeal  them;  that, 
should  they  not  be  repealed,  "the 
injured  States"  "would  be  justified 
in  revolutionary  resistance  to  the 
Government  of  the  Pnion"  (for  un- 
faithfulness to  constitutional  obliga- 
tions by  those  whom  that  Govern- 
ment could  not  control) ;  that  there  is 
no  reserved  or  constitutional  right  of 
State  Secession  from  the  Union, 
■which  was  clearly  intended  to  be  per- 
petual; that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  requii-ed,  and  the  States  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  to  do  many  things 
essential  to  the  idea  of  sovereignty  ■ 
that  the  Federal  Govemmeit  has 
precisely  the  same  right  to  exeici  e 
its  power  for  the  people  of  all  thene 
States,  in  the  enumerate  1  aseo  thit 
each  one  i.f  liem  possesses  ovei  sub 
jects  not  ilelegated  t  the  United 
State-, :"  that  the  Federal  C  i  at  tu 
tion  is  a  part  of  the  Con  titut    n    f 

'  Tke  Ordinance  of  1787,  reaffirmed  under  the 
Constitution  in  1189,  U  thus  clearly  affirmed  by 
Mr.  Buchanau  to  be  not  in  derogation  of '  South- 


each  State,  and  is  binding  upon  the 
people  thereof;  that  the  people  of 
States  aggrieved  or  oppressed  hy 
Federal  power  have  the  right  of  revo- 
lutionary resistance,  but  no  other — 
and  yet,  if  any  State  should  see  fit  to 
secede  from  and  defy  the  Union, 
there  is  no  help  for  it !  Let  us  hear 
Mr.  Buchanan  more  fully  on  this 
point : 

Wliat,  in  the  mean  time,  is  the  responsi- 
bility and  true  position  of  the  Esecntiva? 
He  is  hound  by  solemn  oath,  before  God  and 
the  country,  'to  talie  care  that  the  laws  he 
faithfuliy  executed;'  and  from  this  obligation 
he  oaniiotbe  absolved  by  any  hnman  power. 
But  what,  if  the  perfonnance  of  this  duty, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  rendered  im- 
practicable by  events  over  which  he  could 
have  exercised  no  control?  Such,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  the  case  throughout  the 
State  of  Sonth  Carolina,  so  far  as  the  hiws  of 
theUnited  Slates  to  secure  the  administra- 
tion of  JDBtice  by  means  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary are  concerned.  All  the  Federal  ofBcera 
within  its  limits,  through  whose  agency  a3one 
these  laws  can  be  carried  into  eseemion, 
have  already  resigned.  We  no  ionger  have 
a  District  Judge,  a  District  Attorney,  or  a 
Marshal,  in  South  Carolina.  In  fact,  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment necessary  for  the  distribution  of  reme- 
dial justice  among  the  people  has  been  de- 
molished, and  it  wouid  be  difficult,  if  not 
=—■ Kwsible,  to  replace  it. 

The  only  acts  of  Congress  on  the  statute- 
book,  bearing  upon  this  subject,  are  those  of 
28th  February,  1795.  and  3d  March,  1807. 
These  authorize  the  President,  after  he  shall 
have  ascertained  that  the  Marshal,  with  hia 
poise  comitate,  is  unable  tcf  execute  civil  or 
criminal  nrooess  in  any  particular  case,  to 
call  out  the  militia  and  employ  the  Army 
«»■'  Navy  to  aid  him  in  performing  this  ser- 
»iuB  1  avmg  first,  by  Proclamation,  com- 
manded the  msurgents  to  'disperse,  and 
retire  peweabiy  to  their  respective  abodes, 
w  h  n  a  1  m  ted  time.'  This  duty  cannot, 
hv  poss  b  1  V  be  performed  in  a  State  where 
no  u  1  c  al  a  hority  exists  to  issue  process, 
a  d  vhere  I  ere  is  no  Marshal  to  execute  St- 
and where  even  if  there  were  such  an 
oificer  the  e  t  re  population  would  consti- 
nte  on  s  1  d  combination  to  resist  him." 
But  -wh     annot  the  President  ap- 

ern  Rights.'  This,  be  it  remembered,  ^  well  aa 
the  Migaouri  Compromiae  itself,  had  the  hearty 
support  of  the  entire  South.  * 
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point  a  new  District  Judge,  a  new 
llarshal,  to  replace  those  who  have 
resigned  ?  K  no  one  of  the  vicinage 
■will  or  dare  accept  these  trueta,  why 
not  fill  them  from  loyal  States  ?  If 
these  shall  be  resisted,  will  it  not  he 
at  the  proper  peril  of  the  insurgents  ? 
If  the  Federal  Government  can  he 
driven  out  of  a  State,  and  compelled 
to  stay  out,  by  the  clieap  process  of 
bullying  two  or  three  Federal  officers 
into  resigning,  and  buUying  others  out 
of  daring  to  take  their  places,  is  ours  a 
real  government  at  all  ? 

The  President,  proceeding,  set 
forth  the  main  issue  as  follows : 

"  The  question,  fairly  stated,  is :  Has  the 
Oonsfcitution  delegated  to  Oongreas  the  power 
to  oo6rce  into  submission  a,  State  which  la 
attempting  to  withdraw,  or  has  actnally 
withdrawn,  from  the  confederacy?  If  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  it  inust  be  on  the 
principle  that  the  power  has  been  conferred 
upon  Congress  to  declare  and  to  make  war 
against  a  State.  Aft*r  much  serious  reflec- 
tion, I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
no  such  power  has  been  delegated  to  Con- 
jrress,  or  to  any  other  department  of  the 
Federal  Government,  It  is  manifest,  npon 
an  inspection  of  the  Constitution,  that  this 
ia  not  among  the  speeiflo  and  enumerated 
powera  granted  to  Ooi^ess :  and  _  it  is 
equally  apparent  that  its  exercise  ia  not 
'  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  mto  ese- 
cntion'  any  one  of  these  powers." 

The  contrast  between  this  logic  and 
that  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  hke  circum- 
stances'  has  already  been  noted.  But 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  such  trans- 
parent sophistry  can  have  deceived 
even  its  author.  The  President  had 
ab-eady  truly  stated  that 

"  The  Executive  has  no  authority  to  decide 
what  shall  be  the  relations  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  Sonth  Carolina. 
He  has  been  invested  with  no  anch  discre- 
tion. He  possesses  no  power  to  change  the 
relations  heretofore  existing  between  them ; 
much  less  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  that  State." 

The  act  of  Secession,  so  called,  was 


!  See  pag3B  St-lOO. 
'Federal  CoQstitutioQ,  Art.  IL, 


therefore— at  least,  so  far  as  the  Pre- 
sident was  concerned— a  simple  nul- 
lity.    He  conld  know  South  Oarohna 
only  as  one  of  the  States  composing 
our  Union,  whc«e  citizens  were  con- 
sequently   citizens    of  the    United 
States,  and   bound  to  uphold  their 
Constitution  and  obey  their  laws.     If 
any  or  many  of  those  citizens  chose 
to  break  and  defy  those  laws,  it  was 
his  simple  and  imperative   duty  to 
cause  them  to  be  faithfully  executed, 
at  whatever  inconvenience  or  peril  to 
the  law-breakers.     No  President  had 
ever  suggested  or  imagined  that  the 
opposition  of  any  State  to  the  Fugi- 
tive  Slave  law,   for  example,  could 
absolve  him  from  the  duty  of  enforcing 
that  law.      This  is  the  President's 
duty  in  the  premises,  and  the  whole 
of  it, — to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  he 
faithfully  executed." '    The  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  being,  by  express  pro- 
vision,   "the    supremo    law   of  the 
land;  ^'  "'^  *  anything  in  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  any  State  to   the 
contrary  notwithstanding,"^  the  real 
question  was  not— 'Has  the  Consti- 
tution   delegated    to    Congress    the 
power  to  coerce  a  State?'  hut  'Has 
any  State  a  reserved,  inherent  power 
to  coerce  the  Union  into  acquiescence 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, the  subversion  of  the  laws, 
and  the  destruction  of  our  National- 
ityf     The    President  is    bound    to 
know  no  legitimate  power  within  the 
Union  acting  in  hostility  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  he  has  solemnly 
sworn  to  uphold  and  enforce.     "Who- 
ever and  whatever  stands  in  the  way 
of  such  enforcement,  he  can  regard 
only- as  law-breakers,  insurgents,  and 
traitors. 

'  Ibid.   Art.  VI.,   §  3.      See  also  'Webater'a 
Reply  to  Hayne,  pages  86-8- 
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Of  course,  having  decided  not  to 
perform  his  sworn  duty,  the  President 
proceeded  to  lecture  the  people  whom 
he  thus  betrayed  on  the  duty  of 
buying  off  the  banded  traitors  by 
new  concessions  and  guarantees ;  say- 
ing: 

"  The  fact  is,  that  our  Union  reats  upon 
public,  opinion,  and  can  nerer  ha  cementud 
by  the  blood  of  its  citizens  shed  in  civil  war. 
If  it  cannot  live  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  must  one  day  perish.  Congress  pos- 
sess many  meana  of  preserving  it  by  concilia- 
tion ;  but  the  sword  was  not  placed  in  their 
hand  to  preserve  it  by  force," 


But,  if  it  cannot 
it  be  '«?!.cemented,  dissolved,  and  de- 
stroyed, '  by  the  blood  of  its  citizens, 
shed  in  civil  war?'  If  it  can,  then  is 
it  the  most  stupendous  mockery  and 
sham  which  ever  duped  and  deluded 
mankind. 

His  panacea  for  the  ills  experi- 
enced or  imminently  impending  was 
an  "explanatory  amendment"  of  the 
Constitution,  which  should  operate 
as  a  "  final  settlement"  of  the  true 
construction  of  the  Federal  pact  on 
three  special  points : 

"  1.  An  espreaa  recognition  of  the  right 
of  property  in  slaves  in  the  States  where  it 
now  exists  or  may  hereafter  exist. 

"2.  The  duty  of  protecting  this  right  in 
all  the  common  territories  throughout  their 
territorial  existence,  and  until  they  shall  be 
admitted  as  States  into  the  Union,  with  or 
without  Slavery,  as  their  Constitution  may 
prescribe. 

"  3.  A  lite  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
master  to  have  his  slave,  who  has  escaped 
from  one  State  to  another,  restored  and  'de- 
livered up'  to  him,  and  of  the  validity  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  enacted  for  this  purpose, 
together  with  a.  declaration  that  all  State 
laws  impMring  or  defeating  this  right  are 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  are  con- 
sequently null  and  void." 

Behind  this  pitiable  exhibition  was 
an  elaborate  opinion'  from  Hon.  Jer- 
emiah S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 


I  Buchanan's  Attorney-General,  sus- 
I  taining  and  elaborating  tlie  Presi- 
dent's most  fatal  errors.  After  set- 
ting forth,  in  a  most  grudging  and 
technical  fashion,  the  occasions  in 
which  the  President  is  authorized  to' 
nse  force  in  support  of  the  violated 
Iaw'^  of  the  land,  Mr.  Black  proceeds 
as  follows : 

"Bat  what  if  the  feeling  in  any  State 
against  the  United  States  should  become  so 
universal  that  the  Federal  officers  them- 
selves (including  Judges,  District  Attorneys, 
and  Marshals)  would  be  reached  by  the 
same  influence,  and  resign  their  places  ?  Of 
conrse,  the  first  step  would  be  to  appoint 
others  in  their  stead,  if  others  could  be  got 
to  serve.  But,  in  such  event,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  great  difficulty  would  be 
found  in  filling  the  offices.  We  can  easily 
conceive  how  it  might  become  altogether 
impossible.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to 
considerwhat  canbedoneinease  wehaveno 
Courts  to  issue  judicial  process,  and  no  min- 
isterial officers  to  execute  it.  In  that  event, 
troops  would  oertainiy  be  out  of  place,  and 
their  use  wholly  illegal.  If  they  are  sent  to 
aid  the  Courts  and  Marshals,  there  most  b« 
Courts  and  Marshals  to  be  aided.  Without 
the  exercise  of  these  ftinctions,  which  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  civil  service,  the  laws 
cannot  be  executed  in  any  event,  no  matter 
what  maybe  the  physical  strength  which  the 
Government  has  at  its  command.  Under 
such  circumstances,  to  send  a  mOitarj  force 
into  any  State,  with  orders  to  act  against 
the  people,  would  be  simply  making  war 
upon  them." 

That  is  to  say:  A  little  rebelKon 
may  be  legally  and  eonstitutionally 
repressed ;  but  a  great  one  cannot  be. 

'  If  we  have  no  Courts'  where  they 
are  needed,  we  should  constitute 
them ;  and, '  if  we  have  no  ministe- 
rial officers,'  we  should  appoint  them. 
The  President  is  expressly  clothed 
with  the  requisite  power,  and  has  no 
right  to  refrain  fl-om  exercising  it. 
If  no  man  now  living  in  South  Caro- 
lina dare  serve  as  Pistrict  Judge  or 
Marshal,  tlien  one  should  be  sent 
thither  who  has  no  repugnance  and 


'  Dated  November  2i 
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no  fear,  and  be  backed  by  a  compe- 
tent force.  The  President  could  have 
found  a  thousand  c[uaHfled  persons 
to  take  either  position,  had  be  chosen. 
The  fact  that  the  insurgents  were 
locally  formidable — even  omnipotent 
-only  hightened  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  dealing  with  them  promptly 
and  sternly.  Aaid,  if  jurors  could  not 
there  be  found  to  render  verdicts  ac- 
cording to  law,  then  the  culprits 
should  be  removed  to  some  region 
where  treason,  at  the  worst,  was  not 
universal.  But  'The  slothful  man 
says.  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way;'  and 
he  who  bas  determined  not  to  do  his 
duty,  wiU  never  lack  excuses  for  re- 
pudiating  it. 

Mr.  Black  closed  bis  disorganizing 
opinion  as  follows : 

"  If  it  be  true  that  war  cannot  be  declared, 
nor  a  system  of  general  hostilities  carried 
on,  hy  the  Central  Govemmevit  agiunst  a 
State,  then  it  seems  to  follow  that  an  at- 
tempt to  do  so  woidd  be  ip»ofaeto  an  expul- 
sion of  such  Stste  from  the  Union.  Being 
treated  as  an  alien  and  an  enemj-,  she  would 
be  compelled  to  act  aecordingly.  And,  if 
Congress  shall  break  np  the  present  Union 
by  unconstitutionally  putting  strife,  and  en- 
mity, and  armed  hostility,  between  different 
sections  of  the  country,  instead  of  Uie  '  do- 
mestie  tranf[ui\lity'  which  the  Constitution 
was  meant  to  insure,  will  not  all  the  States 
be  absolved  from  their  Federal  obligations! 
Is  any  portion  of  the,  people  bound  to  eon- 
tribute  their  money  or  their  blood  to  carry 
on  a  contest  lilse  that? 

"  The  right  of  the  General  Government  to 
preserve  itself  in  its  whole  constitutional 
vigor,  by  repelling  a  direct  and  positive  ag- 
gression upon  its  property  or  its  officers,  can- 
not be  denied.  But  this  is  a  totally  diifer- 
ent  thing  from  an  offensive  war  to  punish 
the  people  for  the  political  misdeeds  of  State 
Giovemments,  or  to  present  a  threatened 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  to  enforce  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  supreme.  The  States 
are  colleagues  of  one  another ;  and,  if  some 
of  them  should  conc[uer  the  rest  and  hold 


them  as  subjngated  provinces,  it  would  to- 
tally destroy  the  whole  theory  upon  which 
they  are  now  connected. 

"If  this  Tiew  of  the  su^ect  be  as  correct 
as  I  thini  it  is,  then  the  Union  must  ntterly 
perish  at  the  moment  when  Congress  shall 
arm  one  part  of  the  people-agwnst  another, 
for  any  purpose  beyond  that  of  merely  pro- 
tecting the  General  Government  in  the 
exercise  of  its  proper  constitutional  funo- 

ge  as  it  must  now  seem,  this 
assertion  of  the  radical  impotence  of 
the  Government,  this  avowal  of  a 
fixed  purpose  to  '  let  the  Union  sHde,' 
on  the  part  of  the  President  and  his 
legal  adviser,  were  received  in  Oon- 
gresa  with  general  and  concerted  taci- 
turnity on  the  part  of  the  upholders, 
and  with  a  bounteous  display  of  in- 
dignation on  that  of  the  banded  as- 
sailants, of  the  National  Hfe.  Mr.  A. 
R.  Boteler,'  of  Virginia,  moved  a 
reference  of  so  much  of  the  Mess^e 
as  related  to  our  National  perils  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  one  from  each 
State ;  which  in  due  time  prevailed, 
and  a  very  fair  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed—Thomas Corwin,  of  Ohio, 
Chairman  ;  with  a  large  preponder- 
ance of  the  more  moderate  '  Eepub- 
beans'  and  pro-Slavery  men  in  its 
composition.  Mr.  Speaker  Penning- 
ton, who  framed  the  Committee,  was 
strongly  inclijied  to  '  conciliation,'  if 
that  could  be  effected  on  terms  not 
disgraceful  to  the  North ;  and  at  least 
six  of  the  sixteen  Republicans  placed 
on  the  Committee  desired  and  hoped 
that  an  adjustment  might  yet  be 
achieved.  No  member  of  extreme 
anti-Slavery  views  was  associated 
with  them. 

But  it  was  soon  evident  that  no 
'  concession'  or  '  conciliation'  was  de- 
sired by  a  large  portion  of  the  pro- 


«  From  the  Poiomac  district  next  above  Waj 
ington  ;  originally  a  '  Whig' ;  then  '  Americai 
elected  tfl  this   Oor^resa    and    supported    1 


Speaker  as  'Union';  n 
sion'  and  '  peace' ;  an  o 
of  Virginia's  f 
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Slavery  members.  Mr.  Clingman  of 
I^-  0. — Tvho  came  into  Congress  as 
a  'Whig'  of  very  moderate  views 
regarding  Slavery,  tut  had  finally 
turned  Democrat  under  the  impulse 
of  zeal  for  '  Southern  Eights,'  and 
been  thereupon  promoted  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate,  and  who  had 
changed  from  Douglas  to  Breckin- 
ridge toward  the  end  of  the  Presiden- 
tial canvass  just  closed — assailed  the 
Message,  so  soon  as  it  had  been  read, 
and'  broadly  intimated  that  no  eon- 
cession  would  satisfy  the  South.  The 
repeal  of  all  'Personal  Liberty  biUs,' 
etc,  he  observed,  "would  not  be 
satisfactory  to  the  State  from  whicli 
I  come."  He  protested  against "  wait- 
ing for  an  overt  act"  before  seceding, 
and  against  further  parley  or  negotiar 
tion  between  the  Free  and  the  Slave 
States,     Said  he; 

"  They  want  to  get  up  a,  free  debate,  as 
the  Senator  ftwm  New  York  [Mr.  Seward] 
expressed  it,  in  one  of  his  speeches.  But  a 
Senator  from  Texas  told  me  the  other  day 
that  a  great  many  of  these  free  debaters  were 
hanging  from  the  treeg  of  that  countrp 
[Texas].  I  have  no  douht  they  would  mn 
off  a  great  manydaves  from  the  Border 
States,  so  as  to  make  them  Free  States ;  and 
then.  Sir,  when  the  oyert  act  waa  stnick,  we 
should  have  a  hard  struggle.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  our  policy  is  not  to  let  this  thing 
continue.  That,  I  think,  is  the  opinion  of 
North  Carolina,  I  think  the  party  for  im- 
mediate secession  is  gaining  ground  rapidly. 
It  is  idle  for  men  to  shut  Uieir  eyes  to  con- 
Beqnencea  like  this,  if  anything  can  be  done 
to  avert  the  evil,  while  we  have  power  to 
do  it." 

Messrs.  Albert  G.  Brown,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Louis  T.  "WigfaU,  of  Texas, 
and  Alfred  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  spoke 
in  a  similar  strain,  but  even  more 
plainly.     Said  Mr,  Iverson : 

"Gentlemen  speak  of  concession — rf  the 
repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  biUs,  Eepeal  I 
them  all  to-morrow,  and  you  cannot  stop 
this  revolution.  ,  It  is  not  the  Liberty  laws 
hut  the  mob  law  which  the  South  fears.  I 


They  do  not  dread  these  overt  acts;  for, 
witlioiit  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, by  force,  under  Eepabiican  mle,  their 
institution  would  not  last  ten  years;  and 
tley  know  it.  They  intend  to  go  out  of  thia 
Union,  and  he  believed  this.  Before  the  4th 
of  March,  five  States  will  iiave  declared  theur 
independence,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  three 
other  States  would  follow  as  soon  as  the 
action  of  theirpeoplecanbehad.  Arkansas 
will  call  her  Convention,  and  Louisiana  will 
follow.  And,  though  there  is  a  clog  in  the 
way  in  the  'lone  star'  of  Texas,  in  the  per- 
son of  her  Governor,  who  will  not  consent 
to  call  the  Legislature,  yet  the  pnblio  senti- 
ment is  so  strong  that  even  her  Governor 
may  be  overridden ;  and,  if  he  will  not  yield 
to  that  public  sentiment,  some  Texan  Brutm 
may  arise  to  rid  his  country  of  thu  oU, 
hoa/ry-fieaded  traitor.  [Great  sensation.] 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  vaporing  and 
threatening;  but  they  came  from  the  last 
men  who  wonld  carry  out  their  threats. 
Men  talk  about  their  eighteen  millions ;  but 
we  hear  a  few  days  afterward  of  these  same 
men  being  switched  in  the  face,  and  they 
tremble  like  a  sheep-steSling  dog.  There 
wdl  be  no  war.  The  North,  governed  by 
such  far-seeing  statesmen  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  fMr.  Seward],  will  see  the 
futility  of  this.  In  less  than  twelve  months, 
a  Kouthern  Confederacy  will  be  formed ;  and 
it  will  be  the  most  successful  Government 
on  earth.  The  Southern  States,  thus  banded 
together,  will  be  able  to  resist  any  foroe  in 
tlie  world.  We  do  not  expect  war;  but  we 
will  be  prepared  for  it;  and  we  are  not  a 
feeble  race  of  Mexicans  either." 

Messrs,  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky, 
and  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  both 
spoke  pleadingly  for  'conciliation' 
and  the  Union,  but  to  deaf  ears. 

A  caucus  of  Southern  members 
was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  De- 
cember 8th ;  but  it  only  served  to 
develop  more  clearly  the  broad  hne 
of  demarkation  between  the  Union- 
ists and  the  Disunioniets.  Messrs. 
Albert  G.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  and 
John  Slideh,  of  Louisiana,  were 
among  the  most  fierce  tor  Secession. 
Messrs.  Jeft'erson  Davis,  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  James  M.  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia, favored  further  efforts,  or,  at 
least,  further  waiting,  for  concilia- 
tion.     Messrs.    Crittenden,   Bayard, 
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and  several  other  'Border-State' 
Senators,  more  earnestly  urged  this 
couree. 

Monday,  December  9tli,  being '  res- 
olution day'  in  the  House,  was  signal- 
ized hy  the  broaching  of  several  new 
devices  for  saving  the  Union.     Mr. 
John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  suggested  a 
faithful  observance,  on  aU  hands,  of 
the   requirements   and  compromises 
of  tlie  Constitution,  with  an  immedi 
ate   division   of  the  territories  into 
embryo  States,  with  a  view  to  their 
prompt   admission  into  the   Union 
Mr.  John  Cochrane,  of  New  Tork, 
revived  the  old  scheme  ftf  dividing 
the    territories    between    Free    and 
Slave  Labor  on  the  hne  of  36°  30 
Mr.   English,   of  Indiana,  proposed 
substantially  the  same   thing.     Mr 
Noell,  of  Missouri,  proposed  an  aho- 
htion  of  the  ofBce  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  division  of  the 
Union  into  three   districts,  each  to 
elect  one  member  of  an  'Executive 
Council,'  to  which  the  functions  of 
President  should  be  intrusted.     He 
suggested,  moreover,  a   'restoration 
of  the  equilibrium  between  the  Free 
and  Slave  States,'  by  a  division  of 
several  of  tlie  latter  into  two  or  more 
States  each.     Mr.  Thomas  C.  Hind- 
man,'  of  Arkansas,  proposed  to  so 
amend  the  Constitution   as  to  pro- 
tect slave  property  in  the  territories, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  that  any  State  which 
should  pass  an  act  impairing  or  de- 
feating the  operation  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law  should  thereupon  be  de- 
prived of  her  right  of  representation 
in  Congress.     Mr.  Charles  H.  Larra- 
bee,  of  "Wisconsin,  proposed  a  Con- 
vention  of   the    States.     All  these 
projects  werte  referred  to  the  Grand 
Select  Committee  afoi-esaid. 
'  Since,  a  Rebel  Brigadier, 


That  Committee  adopted,  Dec.  1 3th, 
a  resolve  moved  by  Col.  Wm.  McKeu 
Dunn,  of  Indiana,  and  accepted  by 
Mr.  Albert  Eust,  of  Arkansas,  as  a 
substitute  for  one  previously  offered! 
by  himself — after  voting  down,  23 
to  9,  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Morrill,  of 
Vermont.  The  proposition  adopted 
IS  m  the  following  words 

'  E^ohed  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Oiimmittte  the  exiRting  discontents  among 
the  Southern  people  and  the  growing  hos 
tility  among  them  to  the  Federal  Govern 
ment,  are  greatlj  to  be  regretted,  and  that, 
whether  sach  discontents  and  host ditv  are 
without  jU9t  ojuiae  or  not,  any  reasonable 
proper,  and  constitutional  remedies,  and 
additional  and  more  specific  and  efiectual 
gnaranties  ot  their  pernhar  rights  and  m 
tere^ta  as  recoftnized  by  the  ConstitTition, 
nece=-'ary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
country  and  the  perpetnation  ot  the  Union 
Bhonld  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  granted  ' 
Twenty-two  votes  were  cast  for  this 
proposition,  including  those  of  all  the 
members  from  Slave  Stateswho  voted. 
Two  (Messrs.  Boyce,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Hawkins,  of  Florida)  were 
absent.  Mr.  Eeuben  Davis  was  pres- 
ent, but  did  not  vote.  The  Nays 
(eight)  were  all  Kepubhcans. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gamett  B. 
Adrain  (Douglas  Democrat)  of  New 
Jersey,  the  House,'  by  151  Yeas  to  14 
Kays: 

''Eesolwd,  ITSat  we  deprecate  the  spirit 
of  disobedience  to  the  ConatituUon,  wherever 
manifested ;  and  that  we  eamestiy  recom- 
mend the  repeal  of  all  statutes  by  the  State 
Legislatures  in  conflict  with,  and  in  violation 
of,  that  sacred  instmment,  and  the  laws  of 
Congress  passed  in  pursuance  thereof." 

Mr.  Owen  Lovejoy  (Eepublican) 
of  Illinois,  hereupon  proposed  this 
counterpart  to  the  foregoing : 

"Trfter«i»,  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
ready  and  faithful  obedience  to  it  a  duty  of 
ail  good  and  law-abiding  citizens :  There- 

"'Sewhed,  That  we  deprecate  the  spirit 
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of  disol>edieiice  to  the  Constitution,  wherever 
manifested ;  and  that  we  earnestly  reeoin- 
mend  the  repeal  of  all  nullification  laws; 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  and  defend  the 
property  of  the  United  States." 

The  Yeas  were  124;  the  Nays 
none — most  of  the  Southern  mem- 
hers  refusing  to  vote. 

Mr.  Isaac  N.  Morris  {Democirat) 
of  Illinois,  next  moved 

"  That  we  have  seen  nothing  in  the  past, 
nor  do  we  see  anything  in  the  present,  either 
in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
Presidency,  or  otherwise,  to  justify  ft  disso- 
Intion  of  the  Union,"  etc.,  etc. 

On  this,  the  Teas  were  115 ;  Nays 
44.  .  Two  of  the  Nays  were  North- 
ern Democrats.' 

On  the  same  day,  a  resolve,  by  Mr, 
Lazarus  W.  Powell,  of  Kentucky, 
proposing  a  Committee  of  Thirteen 
on  the  absorbing  topic,  came  up  in 
the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  T. 
"Wade,  of  Ohio,  uttered  some  weighty 
words  on  the  general  subject.  Hav- 
ing shown  that  the  Government  had 
hitherto  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Slave  Power— that  the  personal 
rights  and  safety  of  Northern  ment>f 
anti-Slavery  views  were  habitually 
violated  in  the  South — that  the  pres- 
ent pointed  antagonism  between  the 
Free  and  the  Slave  States  had  been 
caused  by  a  great  change  of  opinion, 
not  at  the  North,  but  at  the  South, 
he  continued : 

"The  Republican  party  holds  the  same 
opinion,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  regard  to 
your  'peculiar  institulJon'  that  is  held  by 
every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe.  We  do 
not  differ  in  public  aentimenffrom  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  on  the  subject 
of  Slavery. 

"I  tell  you  frankly  that  we  did  lay  down 
the  principle  in  our  platform,  thiit  we  would 
prohibit,  if  we  had  the  power,  Slavery  irom 
invading  another  inch  of  the  f^ee  soil^  of  this 
(iovemment.  I  stand  to  that  principle  to- 
day.   I  have  ai^u^d  it  to  haK  a  million  of 


people,  and  (Ai5j  stand  by  it — tliey  have  com- 
missioned me  to  stand  by  it ;  and,  so  help 
me  God,  I  willl  1  say  to  you,  while  we 
hold  this  doctrine  to  the  end,  there  is  no 
Eepublican,  or  Convention  of  Eepnblieans, 
or  Republican  paper,  that  pretends  to  have 
any  right  in  your  States  to  interfere  with 
your  peculiar  and  locid  institutions.  On  the 
other  hand,  onr  platform  repudiates  the  idea 
that  we  have  any  right,  or  harbor  any  ulti- 
mate intention,  to  invade  or  interfere  with 
yonr  institution  in  jour  own  States.  *  •  * 

"I  have  disowned  any  intention,  on  the 
part  of  the  Republican  party,  to  harm  a  hwr 
of  your  heads.  We  hold  to  no  doctrine  that 
can  possibly  work  you  any  inconvenience- 
any  wrong — any  disaster.  We  have  been, 
and  shall  remwn,  f^thful  to  all  the  laws — 
studiously  so.  It  is  not,  by  your  own  con- 
fessions, that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  expected  to 
commit  any  overt  act  by  which  yoB  may  bo 
injured.  You  will  not  even  wait  for  any, 
you  say,  but,  by  anticipating  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  do  you  an  injury,  you  will  put 
an  end  to  it — which  means,  simply  and 
squarely,  that  you  intend  to  rule  or  ruin  this 
Government.  "■  *  * 

"  As  to  compromises,  I  supposed  that  we 
had  agreed  that  the  day  of  compromises  was 
at  an  end.  The  most  solemn  we  have  made 
have  been  violated,  and  are  no  more.  Since 
I  have  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  one  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  was  swept  from  our  sta- 
tute-book; and  when,  in  the  minority,  I 
stood  up  here,  and  asked  yon  to  withhold 
your  hands — that  it  was  a  solemn,  sacred 
compact  between  nations — what  was  the 
reply?  That  it  was  nothing  but  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  could  be  swept  away  by  the 
same  minority  which  enacted  it.  That  wa» 
true  in  fact,  and  true  in  law ;  and  it  showed 
the  weakness  of  compromises.  *  ♦  * 

"  We  beat  you  on  the  plainest  and  most 
palpable  issue  ever  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  one  which  every  man  un- 
derstood; and  now,  whSn  we  come  to  the 
capital,  we  tell  you  that  our  candidates  must 
and  shall  be  inai^nrated — must  and  shall 
administer  this  Government  precisely  as  the 
Constitution  prescriljcs.  It  would  not  only 
be  humiliating,  but  highly  dishonorable  to 
us,  if  we  listened  to  any  compromise  by 
which  weshould  set  aside  the  honest  verdict 
of  the  people.  When  it  comes  to  that,  you 
have  no  government,  but  anarchy  intervenes, 
and  eivil  war  may  follow;  and  all  the  evils 
that  human  imagination  can  raise  may  be 
consequent  on  such  a  course  as  that.  The 
American  people  would  lose  the  sheet-anchor 
of  their  liberties  whenever  it  is  denied  on 
this  floor  that  a  majority,  fairly  given,  shall 
rule.    I  know  not  what  others  may  do;  but 
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I  tel!  yon  that,  with  that  Terdiot  of  the  peo- 
ple in  my  pooket,  and  standing  on  the  plat- 
form on  which  theae  candidates  were  elected, 
I  would  saffer  anything  before  I  would 
compromise  in  any  way.  I  deem  it  no  case 
where  we  have  a  right  to  extend  courtesy 
and  generosity.  The  absolute  right,  the 
most  sacred  that  a  free  people  can  bestow 
upon  any  man,  is  their  verdict  that  gives  Mm 
a  fnll  title  to  the  ofBce  he  holds.  If  we 
cannot  stand  there,  we  cannot  stand  any- 
where :  and,  my  friends,  any  othei'  verdict 
wonld  be  as  fatd  to  you  as  to  ns." 

The  venerable  and  Union-loving 
John  J.  Ceittenden,  of  Kentucky — 
tlie  Kestor  of  the  Bell-Everett  party 
— who  had  first  entered  Congress  as 
a  Senator  forty-four  years  before — 
who  had  served,  at  different  times,  no 
le^  than  twenty  years,  in  the  upper 
House  of  Congress;  and  who,  after 
filling,  for  a  season,  the  post  of  Attor- 
ney-General tinder  Gen.  Harrison, 
and  again  under  Mr.  Fillmore,  was 
now,  in  his  fullness  of  years,  about 
to  give  place  to  a  Democrat,"  elected 
because  of  the  greater  confidence  of 
the  slaveholding  interest  in  the  Demo- 
cratic than  in  the  adverse  party — 
came  forward  to  tender  his  peace- 
offering  ;  and  no  anti-Kepublican  in 
Congress  or  in  the  country  could  have 
risen  whose  personal  character  and 
history  could  have  more  disposed  the 
Eepublicans  to  listen  to  him  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  find  the  acceptance 
of  his  scheme  compatible  with  their 
principles  and  their  sense  of  public 
duty.  His  olive-branch  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  Joint  Resolution  propoaing  certain 
amendments  to  the  Ooiwtit-ution  of  ike  Vni- 
Ud  States: 

"Whereas,  serioua  and  alarming  dissen- 
sions have  ariscQ  between  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  States,  concerning  the 
rights  and  security  of  the  rights  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  and  especially  their  rights  in 
the  common  territory  of  the  United  States; 
and  tehereas,  it  is  eminently  desirable  and 
proper  that  theae  dissensions,  which  now 


threaten  the  very  existence  of  this  Union, 
should  be  permanently  quieted  and  settled 
by  constitutional  provisions,  which  shall  do 
eqnal  justice  to  all  sections,  and  thereby  re- 
store to  the  people  that. peace  and  good-will 
which  ought  to  prevail  between  all  the  citi- ; 
zensofthe  United  States:  Therefore,  I 

'''■JSesohed,  hy  the  SeTiate  and  S&ase  ofJRep- 
resentatiziea  qfthe  United  Statei  qf  America, 
in  Congrem  aesembled  (two-thirfis  of  both 
Houses  concurring).  That  the  following  arti- 
cles be,  and  are  hereby,  proposed  and  sub- 
mitted as  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  valid,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  sdd  Con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  Conventions  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States ; 

"AhticleI.  In  all  the  territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  now  held,  or  hereafter  acquired, 
situate  north  of  latitude  36°  30',  Slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  is  prohibited,  while  such 
territory  shall  remain  under  territorial  gov- 
ernment. In  all  the  territory  south  of 
said  line  of  latitude.  Slavery  of  the  Airi- 
oan  race  is  hereby  recognized  as  existing, 
and  shall  not  be  interfered  with  by  Congress, 
but  shall  be  protected  as  property  by  all 
the  departments  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment during  its  continuance.  And  when 
any  territory,  north  or  sonth  of  said  line, 
within  such  boundaries  as  Congress  may 
prescribe,  shall  contain  the  population  re- 
quisite for  a  member  of  Congress,  according 
to  the  then  Federal  ratio  of  representation 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  shalJ, 
if  its  form  of  government  be  republican,  be 
admitted  into  the  Union,  on  an  eqnal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States;  with  or  with- 
out Slavery,  as  the  Constitution  of  such  new 
State  may  provide. 

"AuT.  2.  Congress  shall  have  no  power 
to  abolish  Slavery  in  places  under  its  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  and  situate  within  the  lira- 
its  of  States  th^t  permit  the  holding  of 
slaves. 

"Ai:r.  8.  Congress  shall  have  no  power 
to  abolish  Slavery  within  the  District  of 
Oolamhia,  so  long  as  it  exists  in  the  adjoin- 
ing States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  or 
eiSter,  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
habitants, nor  without  just  compensation 
first  made  to  such  owners  of  slaves  as  do  not 
consent  to  such  abolishment.  Nor  shall 
Congress,  at  any  time,  prohibit  officers  of 
the  Pederal  Government,  or  tnembers  of 
.Congress  whose  duties  require  them  to  be 
in  said  District,  from  bringing  with  them 
their  slaves,  and  holding  them  as  such  dur- 
ing tiie  time  then;  duties  may  require  them 
to  remain  there,  and  afterward  taking  them 
from  the  District. 
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"Abt.  4.  Congress  shall  have  no  power 
to  prohibit  or  hinder  the  transportation  of 
slaves  from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  ter- 
ritory in  which  slaves  are,  by  law,  permitted 
to  he  held,  whether  that  transportation  be 
by  land,  navigable  rivers,  or  by  the  sea. 

"  Aet,  5.  Thotj  in  addition  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second 
section  of  the  fonrth  article  of  the  Oonstitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  provide  by  law,  and  it  shall 
be  its  duty  to  provide,  that  the  United  States 
shall  pay  to  the  owner  who  shall  apply  for 
it,  the  full  value  of  his  fugitive  slaves  in  all 
cases  where  the  marshal,  or  other  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  said  fugitive, 
was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  violence  or 
intimidation,  or  where,  after  arrest,  said  fu- 
rtive was  rescued  by  force,  and  the  owner 
fiiereby  prevented  and  obstructed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  his 
fugitive  slave  under  the  said  clause  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof.  And  in  all  such  cases,  when 
theUnited  States  shall  pay  for  such  fugitive, 
they  shall  have  theright,  la  their  own  name. 
to  sue  the  county  in  which  said  violence,  in- 
timidation, or  rescue,  was  committed,  and 
recover  from  it,  with  interest  and  damages, 
the  amount  paid  by  them  for  said  fugitive 
slave.  And  the  said  county,  aft«'  it  has  paid 
said  amount  to  the  United  States,  may,  for 
its  indemuity,  sue  and  recover  from  the 
wrong-doers  or  rescuers  by  whom  the  owner 
was  prevented  from  the  recovery  of  his  fugi- 
tive slave,  in  like  manner  as  the  owner  him- 
self might  have  sued  and  recovered. 

"Aet.  6,  No  future  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  shall  affect  the  five  preceding 
articles ;  nor  the  third  paragraph  of  tiie  sec- 
ond section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Oonsti- 
tution;  nor  the  third  paragraph  of  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  fourth  article  of  said 
Constitution;  and  no  amendment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Constitution  which  shall  au- 
thorize or  give  to  Congress  any  power  to 
abolish  or  interfere  with  Slavery  in  any  of 
the  States  by  whose  laws  it  is,  or  may  be, 
allowed  or  permitted. 

•'■And  whereai^  aUo,  besides  those  causes 
of  dissension  embraced  in  the  foregoing 
amendments  proposed  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  there  are  others  which 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress, 
and  may  be  remedied  by  it-s  legislative  pow- 
er ;  And  tehereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress, 
as  fai-  as  its  power  will  extend,  to  remove  all 
jnst  cause  for  the  popular  discontent  and 
agitation  which  now  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  country  and  threaten  the  stability  of  its 
institutions;   Therefore, 

"  Besohed,  by  the  Senate  and  Hovss  of 
BepreaentaHwi  in  Gmgrm  aeeembled,  That 


the_  laws  now  in  force  for  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  slaves  are  in  strict  pursuance  of  the 
plain  and  mandatory  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  have  been  sanctioned  as  valid 
and  constitutional  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  that 
the  slaveholding  States  are  entitled  to  the 
faithfiil  observance  and  execution  of  those 
laws;  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pealed, or  so  modified  or  changed  as  to  im- 
pair their  efficiency;  and  that  laws  ought  to 
be  made  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
attempt,  by  rescue  of  the  slave,  or  other  ille- 
gal means,  to  hinder  or  defeat  the  due  exe- 
cution of  sdd  laws. 

_"  3.  That  all  State  laws  which  conflict 
with  the  fugitive  slave  acts  of  Congress,  or 
any  other  Constitutional  acts  of  Coniiress, 
or  which,  in  their  operation,  impede,  hinder, 
or  delay,  the  free  course  and  due  execution 
of  any  of  said  acts,  are  null  and  void  by  the 
plwn  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  yet  those  State  laws,  void  as 
they  are,  have  given  color  to  practices,  and 
led  to  consequences,  which  have  obstructed 
the  due  administration  and  execution  of  acts 
of  Congress,  and  especially  the  acts  for  the 
delivery  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  have  thei'eby 
contributed  much  to  the  discord  and  com- 
motion now  prevailing.  Congress,  therefore, 
in  the  present  perilous  juncture,  does  not 
deem  it  improper,  respectfnlly  and  earnestiy, 
to  recommend  the  repeal  of  those  laws  to 
the  several  States  which  have  enacted  them, 
or  such  legislative  corrections  or  explana- 
tions of  them  as  may  prevent  their  being 
nsed  or  perverted  to  such  mischievous  pur- 
poses, 

"8.  ThattheactofthelSthof September, 
1850,  commonly  called  the  Fugitive  Siavo 
taw,  onght  to  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the 
fee  of  the  Commissioner,  mentioned  in  the 
eighth  section  of  the  act,  equal  in  amount 
in  the  cases  decided  by  him,  whether  his 
decision  be  in  favor  of  oi-against  the  claim- 
ant. And,  to  avoid  misconstruction,  the 
last  clause  of  the  fifth  section  of  said  act, 
which  authorizes  the  person  holding  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  or  detention  of  a  fugitive 
slave  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  posse  comi- 
tatvSf  and  which  declares  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  all  good  citizens  to  assist  him  in  its  exe- 
cution, ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  ex- 
pressly limit  the  authority  and  duty  to  cases 
in  which  there  shall  be  resistance,  or  danger 
of  resistance  or  rescue. 

"4.  That  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
the  African  Slave-Trade,  and  especially  those 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  United  States,  ought  to  be  more  effeotnai. 
and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  executed ;  and 
""  furtiier  enactments  neces.sary  to  those 
s  ought  to  be  promptly  made." 
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A  "ifliite  man  and  an  Indian,  says 
the  legend,  once  went  hunting  in 
partnership ;  and  the  net  product  of 
their  joint  efforts  was  a  turkey  and 
an  owl,  -which  were  to  be  divided 
between  them.  "  I  will  take  the  tur- 
key," said  the  white  man,  "  and  jou 
may  have  the  owl ;  or  you  may  have 
the  owl,  and  /'W  take  the  turkey." 
"Ah,  but,"  demurred  the  Indian, 
"  you  don't  Bay  '  turkey'  once  to  ine." 

I.  For  a  generation,  the  Free  North 
had  been  struggling  against  a  series 
of  important  measures,  forming  a 
system  of  public  policy,  whereof  the 
purpose  and  necessary  effect  were 
the  diffusion  and  aggi'andizement  of 
Slavery.  Mr.  Crittenden,  by  coope- 
rating therein,  to  a  certain  extent, 
had  clearly  affirmed,  to  that  extent, 
the  right  and  justice  of  this  resistance. 
He  had  earnestly  opposed  the  viola^ 
tion  of  our  public  faith  solemnly 
plighted  to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Indians ;  he  had  stru^led  manfully 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
True,  he  had  not  openly  condemned 
and  resisted  the  repudiation  of  the 
Missouri  Compact;  but  his  studied 
silence  on  that  topic,  in  view  of  the 
Southern  furor  in  favor  of  the  Ke- 
braska  Bill,  proves  clearly  his  tacit 
concurrence  iu  the  Northern  repug- 
nance to  that  measure.  So  also  with 
regard  to  the  projected  purchase  or 
seizure  of  Cuba.  Yet  this  struggle 
of  the  North,  its  importance  and  its 
justice,  are  utterly  ignored  in  tliis 
plan  of  '  adjustment'  and  '  concilia- 
tion ;'  while  the  South  is  proffered 
guarantees  of  the  perpetuity  of  Sla^ 
very  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
well  as  in  the  Slave  States,  with  the 
utmost  facilities  and  aids  to  slave- 
hunting  ever  known  in  any  country. 


The  show  of  concession,  in  the  forego- 
ing project,  to  Northern  convictions, 
relates  to  the '  mint,  anise  and  cummin' 
of  the  great  controversy ;  it  proffers  to 
the  Free  States  no  guarantee  on  a 
single  point  ever  deemed  by  them 
essential.  Then  as  to  the  territorieri : 
Mr.  Crittenden's  proposition,  in  sub- 
stance, is,  that  the  North  shall  not 
merely  permit,  but  establish  and  gna^ 
rantee.  Slavery  in  all  present  and 
future  territories  of  the  Union  south 
of  36°  30'.  The  direct  incitement 
herein  proffered,  the  strong  tempta^ 
tion  held  out,  to  fiUibustering  raids 
upon  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  etc.,  could  never  he  ignored. 
The  Slave  Power  would  have  claimed 
this  as  a  vital  element  of  the  new 
compromise— that  she  had  surren- 
dered her  just  claim  to  all  territory 
north  of  36°  30'  for  the  conceded 
right  to  acquire  and  enjoy  new  terri- 
tory south  of  that  line,  and  would 
have  insisted  on  her  '  pound  of  flesh' 
— a  rigorous  fulfillment  of  the  com- 
pact. Iler  Sam  Houstons,  "William 
Walkers  and  Bickleys  would  have 
plotted  at  home  and  plundered 
abroad,  in  the  character  of  apostles, 
laboring  to  readjust  the  disturbed 
equilibrium  of  the  Union  by  acquiring 
for  the  South  that  to  which  she  was  en- 
titled by  tlie  Crittenden  Compromise, 
II.  The  essence  and  substance  of 
Mr.  Crittenden's  '  adjustment'  inhere 
in  his  proposition  that,  of  the  vast 
territories  acquired  by  us  from  Mexico, 
with  all  that  may  bo  acquired  here- 
after, so  much  as  lies  south  of  the 
parallel  36°  30',  shall  be  absolutely 
surrendered  and  guaranteed  to  Sla^ 
very.  But  this  very  proposition  was 
made,  on  behalf  of  the  South,  by  Gen. 
Eurt,  of  S,  C,  in  IMT,  and  was 
then  defeated  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
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114  to  82 — not  one  Whig,  and  but 
four  Democrats,  from  the  Free  States, 
suBtnining  it,"  It  was  defeated  again 
ill  the  next  Congress,  when  proposed 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  1848:  Teas  82; 
Nays  131 ;  only  three  Democrats  and 
no  Whig  from  Free  States  Bustaining 
it."  The  Eepublican  party  was  now 
required,  in  the  year  1861,  to  assent 
to  a  partition  of  the  territories,  and 
an  estabhshment  of  Slavery  therein, 
which  both  the  Whig  and  the  Demo- 
cratic parties  of  the  Free  States  had 
repeatedly,  and  ail  but  unanimously, 
rejected  before  there  was  any  Repub- 
lican party.  Thus  the  North,  under 
the  lead  of  the  Eepubhcans,  was  re- 
quired to  make,  on  pain  of  civil  war, 
concessions  to  Slavery  which  it  had 
utterly  refused  when  divided  only 
between  the '  conservative'  parties  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 

III,  The  vital  principle  of  this,  as 
of  all  compromises  or  projects  of  con- 
ciliation proposed  from  the  South  to 
the  North,  was  this :  '  You  shall  re- 
gard Slavery  as  we  do,  and  agree  with 
us  that  it  k  beneficent  and  right. 
We  will  concede  that  it  is  not  desi- 
rable nor  profitable  in  your  harsh  cli- 
mate, on  your  rugged  soil ;  and  you 
must  concur  with  us  in  affirming  that 
it  is  the  very  thing  for  our  fervid  suns 
and  fertile  vales.  Then  we  will  go 
forward,  conquering,  annexing,  set- 
tling, planting,  and  tilling  themarketa 
of  the  world  with  our  great  staples, 
while  you  shall  be  amply  enriched 
by  our  commerce  and  by  our  con- 
stantly expanding  markets  for  -your 
food  and  manufactures.'  In  other 
words,  Slavery  was  henceforth  to  be 
regarded,  on  all  hands,  as  the  basis 
at  once  of  our  National  industry  and 
our  National  policy. 

"See  pages  i9ti-7. 


rV".  As  a  part  of  this  compact,  the 
North  was  to  silence  her  lecturers, 
muzzle  her  press,  chlorofono  her  pul- 
pits, and  bully  her  people  into  a  si- 
lence respecting  Slavery,  which  should 
be  broken  only  by  the  utterance  of 
vindications  and  panegyrics.  Already 
the  great  pubhshing  houses  of  our 
Northern  cities  had  been  very  gene- 
rally induced  to  mutilate  the  works 
they  from  time  to  time  issued,  by  ex- 
punging from  them  every  passage  or 
sentiment  obnoxious  to  the  fastidious, 
exacting  taste  of  the  slaveholders. 
Some  of  our  authors — ilr.  James  K, 
Paulding  conspicuous  among  them — 
had  revised  their  own  works,  and  is- 
sued new  editions,  wherein  their  old- 
time  utterances  adverse  to  Slavery 
had  been  supplanted  by  fulsome  adu- 
lations of  the  system  or  vehement 
abuse  of  its  opponents.  Our  Mission- 
ary, Tract,  and  other  religious  organ- 
izations, had  very  genei'ally  been  in- 
duced to  expurgate  their  publications 
and  their  efforts  of  all  anti-Slavery 
ideas.  Our  great  popular  churches 
had  either  bent  to  the  storm  or  been 
broken  by  it.  And  now,  the  work 
was  to  bo  completed  by  a  new  and 
comprehensive  '  adjustment,'  taking 
the  place  and,  in  part,  the  name  of 
that  '  Compromise'  *hich  the  Slave 
Power  had  first  forced  upon  the 
North  and  then  coolly  repudiated ; 
an  adjustment  which  was  to  bind  the 
Free  States  over  to  perpetual  com- 
phcity  in  slaveholding,  and  perpetual 
stifling  of  all  exposure  of,  or  remon- 
strance against,  the  existence,  the 
domination,  and  the  diffusion  of  Sla- 
very. 

These  strictures  are  neither  im- 
pelled nor  colored  by  any  unkindly 
feeling  toward  Mr.  Crittenden,  whose 
"Si^e  pages  197-8. 
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patriotism  and  fairness  they  are  not 
designed  to  impeach.  He  doubtless 
considered  carefully  and  well  what 
the  South  could  be  induced  to  accept ; 
and  he  undoubtingly  believed  this  to 
be  embodied  and  presented  in  liis 
plan  of  compromise.  A  slaveholder 
himself;  bom,  educated,  and  living 
amid  the  influences  of  the  institution ; 
he  could  not  or  did  not  realize  that 
his  conditions  would  seem  inadmis- 
sible to  any  but  the  narrowest  and 
most  miserable  fanatics.  Assuming 
his  premises,  regarding  the  matter 
exclufiively  from  his  standpoint,  and 
putting  conscience  and  consistency 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  his  pro- 
posal was  fair  enough ;  and  its  cordial 
adoption  would  doubtless  have  exhi- 
larated the  stock  market,  and  caused 
general  rejoicing  on  exchanges  and 
around  the  dinner-tables  of  merchant 
princes.  Its  advocates,  with  good 
reason,  claimed  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  in  its  favor,  and  clamored 
for  its  submission  to  a  direct  popular 
vote.  Had  such  a  submission  been 
accorded,  it  is  very  likely-  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  voted  at 
all  would  have  voted  to  ratify  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  feets 
deserve  consideration : 

I.  The  Democratic  and  '  Conserva^ 
tive'  politicians  who  united  on  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  and  clamor- 
ed for  its  adoption,  had  had  control 
of  Congress  and  the  Federal  Executive 
through  seven-eighths  of  our  past 
national  history.  If  this  were  the 
true  panacea  for  our  troubles  respect- 
ing Slavery,  why  had  they  not  ap- 
plied it  long  ago  ?  "Why  not  adopt 
it  under  Polk  or  Fillmore,  Pierce  or 
Buchanan,  without  waiting  to  the  last 
sands  oftheir  departing  power?  Why 
not  unite  upon  it  as  their  platform  in 


the  Presidential  contest  of  1860? 
Why  call  upon  the  Kepublicans  to 
help  them  do,  after  forty  yeare  of 
controversy,  what  they  might  them- 
selves have  done,  without  help,  al- 
most any  time  during  those  forty 
years?  Why  repudiate,  against  the 
most  urgent  remonstrances,  in  1854, 
a  compromise  which,  so  far  as  it  went, 
was  substantially  identical  with  this, 
and  now  ask  those  whom  they  then 
overbore  to  imite  witli  them  in  rati- 
fying another  and  a  worse,  in  1861  ? 

n.  The  '  Conservatives,'  so  called, 
were  still  able  to  establish  this  Crit- 
tenden Compromise  by  their  own 
proper  strength,  had  they  been  dis- 
posed so  to  do.  The  President  was 
theirs ;  the  Senate  strongly  theirs ; 
in  the  House,  they  had  a  small  ma- 
jority, as  was  evinced  in  their  defeat 
of  John  Sherman  for  Speaker.  Had 
they  now  come  forward  and  said, 
with  authority:  'Enable  us  to  pass 
the  Crittenden  Compromise,  and  all 
shall  be  peace  and  harmony,'  they 
would  have  succeeded  without  diffi- 
culty. It  was  only  through  the 
withdrawal  of  pro-Slavery  members 
that  the  Eepublicans  had  achieved 
an  unexpected  majority  in  either 
House.  Had  those  members  chosen 
to  return  to  the  seats  still  awaiting 
them,  and  to  support  Mr,  Crittenden's 
proposition,  they  could  have  carried 
it  without  difficulty. 

III.  But  it  was  abundantly  evident 
that  the  passage  of  this  measure 
would  not  restore  the  Union,  Several 
States  had  already  plunged  into  Se- 
cession, their  oracles  avowing  that 
they  wanted  no  concession ,  and  would 
be  satisfied  with  none.  Every  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  wait  for 
some  overt  act,  at  least  for  some  oftt- 
cial  declaration,  from    Jlr.  Lincoln, 
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Lad  been  spiirned  by  tliem.  They 
made  haste  to  secede,  from  fear  tliat 
conceseions  would  he  offered— that 
their  pretexts  for  disruption  would 
somehow  be  obviated.  To  send  con- 
eeseions  after  them,  in  their  Bcornful, 
imperious,  insulting  stampede,  would 
he  inviting  them  to  heap  new  and 
more  dishonoring  indignities  on  the 
nation  they  were  defying.  It  was,  in 
fact,  to  justify  their  past  treason,  ajid 
incite  tliem  to  perseverance  and 
greater  daring  in  the  evil  way  they 
had  chosen. 

IV.  Our  'conservative'  Supreme 
Court,  by  its  Dred  Scott  decision, 
had  denied  to  Congress  aU  power  to 
exclude  Slavery  from  a  single  acre  of 
the  common  territories  of  the  Union ; 
it  had  held  the  Missouri  Compromise 
invalid  on  this  very  ground;  and 
now,  the  North  was  called  to  reen- 
act  and  extend  that  very  line  of 
demarkation  between  Eree  and  Slave 
territory  which  the  Court  had  pro- 
nounced a  nullity.  True,  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden proposed  that  the  new  com- 
promise should  be  ingrafted  upon  the 
Constitution ;  hut  that  only  increased 
the  difficulty  of  effecting  the  adjust- 
ment, without  assuring  it£  validity. 
For,  if  the  new  Southern  doctrines 
respecting  property,  and  the  rights  of 
property,  and  the  duty  of  protecting 
those  rights,  and  the  radical  inability 
of  the  Government  to  limit  or  impair 
them,  be  sound,  then  the  guarantee 
to  Free  Labor  of  the  territory  north 
of  36°  30',  must  prove  delusive.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Select  Committee  framed 
to  consider  these  very  resolutions, 
proposed,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
the  following : 


Smolved,  That  it  shall  he  declared,  by 
amendment  of  the  Oonstitution,  that  prop- 
erty in  'slaves,  recognized  as  such  by  tSe 
local  law  of  any  of  the  States  of  tbe  Union, 
shall  stand  on  the  same  footing,  in  all  con- 
stitutional and  Federal  relations,  as  any  other 
species  of  property  so  recognized ;  and,  lilto 
other  property,  shall  not  be  subject  to  be 
divested  or  impaired  by  the  local  law  of  any 
other  State,  either  in  escape  thereto,  or  by 
the  transit  or  sojourn  of  the  owner  therein. 
And  in  no  case  whatever  shall  such  property 
be  subject  to  be  divested  or  impaired  by  any 
legislative  act  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  the  territories  thereof." 

When  the  Senate  came  to  act" 
upon  Mr.  Crittenden's  proposition, 
Mr,  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island — a 
very  moderate,  conservative  Repub- 
lican— made  a  new  overture  which 
ought  to  have  closed  the  controversy. 
Announcing  his  intention  to  vote  for 
the  sulffititute  proposed  by  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Clark,  of  New  Hampsliire,  as  "  ab- 
stractly true,"  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  our  troubles  should  be  com- 
posed, Mr.  Anthony  proceeded : 

"I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that,  if  the 
danger  which  menaces  ns  is  to  be  aroided 
at  all,  it  must  be  by  legislation ;  which  is 
more  ready,  more  certain,  and  more  likely  to 
be  satisfactory,  than  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  mMn  ditficnlty  is  the  territorial 
qaestion.  The  demand  of  the  Senators  on 
ttie  other  side  of  the  chamber,  and  of  those 
whom  they  represent,  is,  that  the  territory 
Souti  of  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise shall  be  open  to  thgr  peculiar  proper- 
ty. All  this  territory,  except  the  Indian  res- 
ervation, is  within  tbe  limits  of  New  Mesioo, 
which,  for  a  part  of  its  northern  bonndar;y, 
runs  up  two  degrees  beyond  that  line.  This 
is  now  a  dave  territory ;  made  so  by  territo- 
rial legislation;  and  Slavery  eiists  there, 
recognized  and  protected.  Now,  I  am  will- 
ing, so  soon  as  Eansaa  can  be  admitted,  to 
vote  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a 
State,  with  snch  Constitution  as  the  people 
may  adopt. 

"  This  disposes  of  all  the  territory  that  is 
adapted  to  slave  labor,  or  that  is  claimed  by 
the  South.  It  ought  to  settle  the  whole 
question.  Surely,  if  we  can  dispose  of  all 
the  territory  that  we  have,  we  ought  not  to 
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quarrel  over  that  which  we  have  not,  and 
which  we  have  no  very  honest  way  of  ac- 
qniring.  Let  us  settle  tie  difficulties  that 
threaten  na  now,  and  not  anticipate  those 
which  mar  never  come.  Let  the  public  mind 
have  time  to  cool ;  let  us  fot^et,  in  the  gen- 
eral prosperity,  the  mntiial  depeodeuoe  and 
the  common  glory  of  our  country,  that  we 
have  ever  qnarreled  over  the  qneation  that 
we  have  put  at  rest;  and  perhaps  when,  in 
the  march  of  events,  the  northern  provinces 
of  Mexico  are  hrought  under  our  sway,  thoy 
may  come  in  without  a  ripple  on  the  po- 
litical sea,  whose  tumultuous  waves  now 
threaten  to  mgulf  ns  all  in  < 


"  In  offering  to  settle  this  qneation  hj  the 
admission  of  New  Mexico,  we  of  the  North 
who  assent  to  it  propose  a  great  sacrifice, 
and  offer  a  large  concession.  We  propose 
to  take  in  a  State  that  is  defleient  in  popu- 
lation, and  that  possesses  but  imperfectly 
many  of  the  elements  of  a  member  of  the 
Union,  and  that  will  require,  in  one  form  or 
another,  even  after  its  admission,  the  ud  of 
the  General  Government.  But  we  make  the 
offer  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  good  feel- 
ing, which  we  hope  will  be  reciprocated. 

"And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to 
Senators  on  the  other  ade,  when  we  thus 
offer  to  bridge  over  seven-eighths  of  tlie 
frightful  chasm  that  separates  us,  will  you 
not  build'the  other  eighth?  When,  with 
outstretched  arms,  we  approach  you  so  near, 
tiiat  by  reaching  out  your  hands  you  can  clasp 
ours  in  the  fraternal  grasp  from  which  they 
should  never  he  separated,  will  you,  with 
folded  arms  and  closed  eyes,  stand  upon  ex- 
treme demands  which  you  know  we  cannot 
accept,  and  for  which,  if  we  did,  we  could 
not  carry  our  constituents?" 

There  was  no  response  to  tMs ;  and 
the  Senate,  after  ha^'ing  refused— 30 
to  25 — to  postpone  the  subject  to 
take  up  the  Kansas  Admission  bill, 
proceeded  to  vote  on  Mr.  Clark's  sub- 
stitute, which  was  in  these  words : 

"Eeiolved,  That  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  ample  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  and  the  protection  of  all  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  country ;  that  it  needs 
to  be  obeyed  rather  than  amended ;  and  that 
on  extrication  from  our  present  dangers  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  strenuous  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  protect  the  public  property, 
and  enforce  the  laws,  rather  tJian  in  new 
guarantees  for  peculiar  interests,  compromi- 
ses for  particular  difficulties, 
to  unreasonable  demands. 


',  That  all  attempts  to  dissolve  the 
present  Union,  or  overthrow  or  abandon  the 
present  Constitution,  with  the  hope  or  ex- 
pectation of  constructing  a  new  one,  are 
dangerous,  illusory,  and  destructive;  that, 
in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  no  such  reconstruction  is  practicable ; 
and,  therefore,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  Union  and  Constitution  should  be 
directed  all  the  energies  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  the  efforts  of 
all  good  citizens." 

The  vote  was  now  taken  on  this 
substitute,  which  was  adopted,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Te4b.— Messrs.  Anthony,  Baker,  Bingham, 
Cameron,  Chandler,  Clark,  CoUamer,  Dtson, 
Dooiittle,  Durkee,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  King,  Seward,  Sim- 
mons, Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade, 
Wilkinson,  and  Wilson— 25   [all  Eepubli- 

NiYB, — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bigler,  Bn^g, 
Bright,  Clingman,  Critlenden,  Fitch,  Green, 
Gwin,  Hunter,  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  Kenr 
nedy.  Lane,  of  Oregon,  Mason,  Nicholson, 
Pearce,  Polk,  Powell,  Pugh,  Rice,  Saulsbury, 
and  Sebastian — 23  [all  Democrats,  but  two 
Bell-Oonservatives,  in  Ualies\. 

Messrs.  Iveraon,  of  Georgia,  Ben- 
jamin and  Slidell,  of  Louisiana, 
Hemphill  and  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  and 
R,  W.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas— ^who 
had  voted  just  before  against  taking 
up  the  Kansas  bill—- had  now  ab- 
sented themselves  or  sat  silent,  and 
allowed  Mr,  Clark's  resolves  to  sup- 
plant Mr.  Crittenden's,  which  were 
thus  defeated^  They  doubtless  did 
this  in  obedience  to  a  resolve,  precon- 
certed with  Messrs.  Davis,  Toonabs, 
etc.,  to  accept  no  adjustment  or  con- 
cession which  did  not  receive  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  liepubli- 


In  the  last  hours  of  the  f 
the  subject  was  called  up  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  when  Mr. 
Clark's  substitute  aforesaid  was  re- 
considered and  rejected — 22  to  14 — 
in  order  to  have  a  direct  vote  on  the 


"March  2,  1861. 
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Crittenden  proposition ;  -which  was 
then  defeated :  Yeas  19  ['  Conserva- 
tives'] ;  Nays  20  [Eepublicans] ;  as 
before.  Several  more  Southern  Sen- 
ators had  meantime  seceded  and  left. 
Mr.  Lazarus  "W".  Powell,  of  Ken- 
tiieky,  having  moved'"  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  of  Thir- 
teen on  the  eriaia  at  which  the 
country  had  now  arrived,  the  Sen- 
ate assented,  and  Vice-President  John 
C.  Breckinridge"  appointed  Messrs. 
Powell,  Hunter,  Crittenden,  Seward, 
Toombs,  Douglas,  CoUamer,  Davis, 
Wade,  Bigler,  Rice,  DooUttle,  and 
Grimes  on  said  Committee — five  of 
the  thirteen  Eepublicans  {in  italics). 
Mr,  Davis  [Jefferson]  asked  to  be  ex- 
eused  from  serving,  but  finally  con- 
sented. The  Committee  met  two  or 
three  days  thereafter,  and  held  seve- 
ral animated  sessions,  bnt  to  little 
purpose.  Mr.  Crittenden's  main  prop- 
osition—the line  of  36°  30'— was  vo- 
ted down  after  full  discussion :  Yeas 
Messrs.  Bigler,  Crittenden,  Douglas, 
Eiee,  and  Powell— 5 ;  Nays,  Messrs. 
Davis,  Doolittle,  CoUamer,  Wade, 
Tomiiis,  Gi-imes,  and  Htmter — 7: 
absent,  Mr.  Seward.  Messrs.  Hunter, 
Toombs,  and  Davis,  it  is  said,  would 
have  supported  it,  had  it  been  pro- 
posed and  sustained  by  the  Eepubli- 
cans. The  remaining  propositions 
of  Mr.  Crittenden  received  generally 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes,  but  were  not  considered  adopt- 
ed; the  Committee  having  agreed 
upon  a  rule  that  nothing  should  be  so 
considered  that  did  not  receive  a  ma- 
jority both  of  the  Eepublican  and  the 
anti-Eepublican  votes.  "When  the 
Committee  met  again,"  Mr.  Seward 
submitted  the  following  proposition : 
"First.  No  amendment  shall  te  made  to 


the  Constitution  wliicli  will  anthorize  or 
give  to  Congress  any  power  to  ahoh'ili  or 
interfere,  in  any  State,  with  the  domestic 
institutions  thereof  including  that  of  per- 
sons held  to  service  or  labor  by  the  laws  of 
such  State." 

This  was  adopted  by  the  following 
vote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Powell,  Huntter,  Critten- 
den, Seward,  Douglas,  CoUamer,  Wade,  Big- 
ler, Eice,  Doolittle,  and  Grimes — 11. 

Kats — Messrs.  Davis  and  Toombs — 2. 

"  Second,  The  Fugitive  Slave  law  of  1860 
shall  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  to  the 
alleged  fogitive  a  trial  by  jurj." 

This,  having  been  amended,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Douglas,  so  as  to  have  the 
alleged  fugitive  sent  for  trial  to  the 
State  from  which  he  was  charged 
with  escaping,  was  voted  down — ail 
the  Eepublicans  and  Mr.  Crittenden 
sustaining  it;  all  the  rest  opposing 
it. 

Mr.  Seward  '=  further  proposed,  and 
the  Republicans  sustained,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Resohed,  That,  tinder  the  fourth  section 
of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress should  pass  an  efficient  law  for  the 
punishment  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
armed  invasion  of  any  State  from  another 
by  combinations  of  iudividuals,  and  punish- 
ing all  persons  in  complicity  therewith,  on 
trial  and  conviction,  in  the  State  or  District 
where  their  acts  of  complicity  were  com- 
mitted, in  the  Federal  Courts." 

This  was  negatived  by  the  solid 
vote  of  the  anti-EepubKcan  mem- 
bers. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessaiy  to  trace 
further  the  abortive  proceedings  of 
this  Committee,  They  came  to 
nothing,  through  no  want  of  good-will 
on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, but  because  most  or  aU  of  those 
from  the  South  could  or  would  ac- 
cept nothing  aa  sufflcient  short  of 
an  utter  and  shameful  repudiation  by 
the  Republicans  of  the  vital  principle 
of  their  party — the  consecration    of 
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the  Territories  to  Free  Labor.  Thus : 
Mr.  Robert  Toomba,  of  Georgia, 
having  submitted  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions, which  were,  in  substance,  the 
Breckinridge  platform,  without  wait- 
ing a  Tote  or  any  decisive  action 
thereon,  made  haste  to  telegraph  to 
Georgia,  for  effect  upon  her  approach- 
ing election,  aa  follows : 

"  Washington,  Deo.  23,  1860. 

"  I  canie  here  to  secure  your  cflnatitutional 
rights,  aTid  to  demonstrat*  to  you  that  you 
can  get  no  guarantee  for  those  rights  from 
your  Northern  confederates. 

"  The  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  thirteen  in  the  Senate.  I  was 
appointed  on  the  Comniittee,  and  accepted 
the  trust  I  submitted  propositions,  which, 
so  far  from  reeeiring  a  decided  support  from 
a  single  member  of  the  Republican  party  of 
the  Committee,  were  ali  treated  with  derision 
and  contempt. 

"A  vote  was  then  taken  in  the  Committee 
on  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  proposed 
hy  Hon.  J.  J,  Crittenden;  and  each  and  all 
of  them  were  voted  against,  imanimonsly, 
by  the  Black  Republican  members  of  tlie 
Committee. 

"  In  addition  to  these  facts,  a  mfflority  of 
the  Black  Republican  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee declared  distinctly  that  they  had  no 
guarantees  to  offer;  which  was  silently 
acquiesced  in  hy  the  other  members. 

"The  Black  Republican  members  of  the 
Committee  are  representative  men  of  the 
party  and  section,  and,  to  the  estent  of  my 
information,  truly  represent  them. 

"  The  Committee  of  thirty-three  on  Fri- 
day adjourned  for  a  week,  without  coming 
to  any  vote,  after  solemnly  pledging  them- 
selves to  vote  on  all  the  propositions  then 
before  them,  that  day.  It  is  controlled  by 
the  Black  Eepnblicans,  your  enemies,  who 
only  seek  to  amuse  you  with  delusive  hopes 
nntil  your  election,  that  you  may  defeat  the 
friends  of  Secession. 

"  If  you  are  deceived  by  them,  it  shall  not 
be  my  fault.  I  have  pnt  the  test  fairly  and 
franklv.  It  is  decisive  against  you  now.  I 
tell  you,  upon  the  faith  of  a  true  man,  that 
al!  further  looking  to  the  North  for  security 
for  your  constitutional  rights,  ought  to  be 
instantly  abandoned. 

"  It  is  fraught  with  nothing  but  ruin  to 
yourselves  and  to  your  posterity.  Secession, 
by  the  4th  day  of  March  nest,  should  be 
thundered  from  the  ballot-bos  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  Georgia,  on  the  2d  day  of 


January  nest.  Such  a  voice  will  be  your 
best  guarantee  for  liberty,  tranquillity,  aud 
glory.  li.  Toombs." 

Though  it  is  neither  essential  nor 
practicable  here  to  record  all  the 
abortive  projects  of '  conciliation'  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  at  this  fruitlessly 
fruitful  session,  that  presented  by  Mr. 
C.  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  deserves 
notice,  ae  the  fullest  and  moat  logical 
embodiment  yet  made  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's subtile  device  for  enabling  a 
minority  to  obstruct  and  baifle  the 
majority  under  a  political  system 
preserving  the  forms  of  a  republic. 

Mr.  v.,  after  a  preamble,  setting 
forth  "  the  tendency  of  stronger  gov- 
ernments to  enlarge  their  powers  and 
jurisdiction  at  the  expense  of  weaker," 
"  and  of  majorities  to  usurp  and  abuse 
power,  and  oppress  minorities ;"  also 
affirming  that  "  sectional  divisions 
can  no  longer  be  suppressed,"  etc., 
etc.,  proposed"*  that  Congress  should 
recommend  to  the  States  a  radical 
change  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
by  adding  thereto  as  follows : 

"Akticlb  Xiri.  Sec.  1.  The  United 
States  are  divided  into  four  sections,  as 
follows ; 

"  The  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jeraey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania; and  all  new  States  annexed  and 
admitted  into  the  Union  or  formed  or  erect- 
ed within  the  juHsdiction  of  said  States, 
or  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  of  the 
same  or  of  parts  thereof,  or  out  of  territory 
acquired  north  of  said  States,  shall  consti- 
tute one  section,  to  be  known  as  The  Nobtu. 

"The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Dlinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas,  and  all  new  States  annexed  or  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  of  said  States,  or  by  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  of  the  same,  or  of 

Earts  thereof,  or  out  of  territory  now 
eld  or  hereafter  acquired  north  of  latitude 
36°  80'  and  east  of  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  shall  constitute  another  section, 
to  be  known  as  Tub  "West. 

"  The  States  of  Oregon  and  California,  and 
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all  new  States  annexed  or  atlaiitted  into  the 
Union,  or  formed  or  erected  witiiia  tlie  juris- 
diotion  of  any  of  said  States,  or  hj  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  of  the  same,  or  of  parts  there- 
of, or  out  of  territory  now  held  or  hereafter 
acquired  west  of  the  crest  of  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tains and  of  the  Eio  Grande,  shali  constitute 
another  section,  to  be  known  as  The  Pacific, 
"  The  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Sorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  Alabama,  Misaissippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri,  and  all  new  States  annexed 
or  admitted  into  the  Union,  or  formed  or 
erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  ami 
States,  orby  thejanctionof  twoormoreof 
the  same,  or  of  parts  thereof,  or  out  of  terri- 
tory acquired  east  of  the  Eio  Grande  and 
south  of  latitude  86°  30',  shall  constitute  an- 
other section,  to  be  known  as  Thb  Soirrn. 

"See.  3.  On  demand  of  one-tJiird  of  the 
Senators  of  any  one  of  the  sections  on  any 
bill,  order,  resolution,  or  Tote,  to  which  the 
eononiTenee  of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives 
may  be  necessary,  except  on  a  question  of 
aiyourcment,  a  vote  shall  be  had  by  sec- 
tions ;  and  a  minority  of  the  Senators  irom 
each  nection.  shall  be  necessary  to  the  pas- 
sage of  each  bill,  order,  or  resolution,  and  to 
the  validity  of  erery  such  vote. 

"Sec.  3.  Twoof theEiectorsofPresident 
and  Vice-Pi-esident  shall  be  appointed  by 
each  State,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  for  the  State  at  large. 
Tlie  other  Electors  to  which  each  State  may 
be  entitled  shall  be  chosen  iu  the  respective 
Congressional  Districts  into  which  the  State 
may,  at  the  regular  decennial  period,  have 
been  divided,  by  the  electors  of  each  District 
having  the  qualifications  requisite  for  elect- 
ors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  Legislature.  A  majority  of  all  the 
Electors  in  eaeh  of  the  four  sections  in  "  ■ 
article  e^tjiblished,  shall  be  necessary  to 
choice  of  President  and  Vice-President;  „^,. 
the  concurrence  of  a  nm'oi-ity  of  the  States 
of  each  section  shall  be  necessary  to  the 
choice  of  President  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  of  the  Senators  from  each 
section  to  the  choice  of  Vice-President  by 
the  Senate,  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
sliall  devolve  upon  them  respectively. 

"Sec.  4.  The  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent sliall  hold  their  offices  each  during  the 
terra  of  six  years ;  and  neither  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  more  than  one  term  except  by  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  Electors  of 
each  section,  or  of  the  States  of  eacii  section, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  of  President 
shall  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  or  of  the  Senators  from  each  section, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  devolve  upon  the  Senate. 
"Seo.  5.  The  Congress  shin  provide  by 


law  for  the  case  of  a  failure  by  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  to  choose  a  President,  and 
of  the  Senate  to  choose  a  Vice-President^ 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve 
upon  them  respectively,  declaring  what  ofS- 
cer  shall  then  act  as  President;  and  such 
officer  sliall  then  act  accordingly  until  a 
President  shall  be  elected.  The  Congress 
shall  also  provide  by  law  for  a  special  elec- 
tion for  President  and  Vice-President  in' 
such  case,  to  be  held  and  completed  within 
sis  months  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  of  the  last  preceding  President,  and  to 
be  conducted  in  all  respects  as  provided  for 
in  the  Constitution  for  regular  elections  of 
the  same  officers ;  escept  that,  if  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  shall  not  choose  a  Presi- 
dent, should  the  rightof  choicedevolveupon 
thera,  within  twenty  days  of  the  opening  of 
the  certificates  and  oonnting  of  the  Electoral 
votes,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or 
other  constitutional  disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  term  of  ofiiee  of  the  President 
under  such  special  election  shall  con- 
is  'years  from  the  4th  day  of  Mardi 
preceding  such  election. 

"  Aet.  XIV.  Mo  State  shall  secede,  with- 
out the  consent  of  tlie  Legislatures  of  all  the 
States  of  the  section  to  which  the  State  pro- 
posing to  secede  belongs.    The  President 
have  power  to  atyust  with  seceding 
-  -"  qnestions  arising  by  reason  of  their 
;  hut  the  terms  of  adjustment  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  their  ap- 
proval before  the  same  shall  he  valid. 

"  Abt.  XV,  Neither  the  Congress  nor  a, 
Territorial  Legislature  shaU  have  power  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  the  citizens  of 
any  of  the  States  within  either  of  the  sec- 
tions to  migrate,  upon  equal  terms  with  the 
citizens  of  the  States  within  either  of  the 
other  sections,  to  the  territories  of  the 
United  States;  nor  shall  either  have  power 
to  destroy  or  impair  any  fights  of  either 
person  or  property  in  the  territories.  JSfew 
States  annesed  for  admission  into  the  Union,, 
or  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  other  States,  or  by  the  jtmbtion  of 
two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  and 
States  formed  with  the  consent  of  Congress 
out  of  any  territory  of  the  United  Slates, 
shall  be  entitled  to  admission  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States,  under  any 
Constitution  establishing  a  government  re- 
publican in  form,  which  the  people  thereof 
may  ordain,  whenever  such  States  shall  con- 
tain, within  an  area  of  not  leas  than  thirty 
tliousand  square  miles,  a  population  equal 
to  the  then  existing  ratio  of  representation 
for  onti  member  of  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
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ceive  the  wisdom  of  dividing  a  legis- 
lature into  two  'houses'— once  com- 
pared said  device  to  that  of  a  Dutch- 
man, who,  having  a  loaded  wagon 
stuck  fast  in  a  bog,  hitched  a  span  of 
horses  to  either  end  and  '  whipped 
up  both  waj^;     It  is  not  certain  that 
he  might  not  have  thua  extricated  his 
load— or,  at  least,  overturned  it ;  for 
even  our  old  Confederation,  though 
a  feeble  and  vicious,  was  not  an  im- 
possible frame-work  of  government. 
We  could  not  have   so  rapidly  m- 
creased  in  wealth  or  power  under  it ; 
yet  we  need  not  have  permanently 
held  in  the  scale  of  nations  a  lower 
rank   than   that  of   Switzerland  or 
Sweden.      But  this  project   of   Mr. 
Yallandigham,    if    adopted,    would 
have  given  us  a  government  which 
no  civilized  people  could  have  en- 
dured through  a  quarter  of  a   cen- 
tury—a government  embodying    m 
an  aggravated  form  aU  the  vices  of 
the  old  Confederation,  with  few  or 
none  of  its  virtues— a  government 
requiring  a  President,  yet  rendering 
his  election  a  rare  and  happy  acci- 
dent—a  Congress  wherein  the  pas 
sage  of  a  single  act  of  any  decided 
importance  would  he  the  event  of  a 
decade— a  rule  hardly  to  be  endm-ed. 
yet  not  to  be  escaped  without  a  revo- 
lution.     For  the  chief  etid  of  this,  as 
of  nearly  every  kindred  contrivance 
of  the  session,  was  the  construction 
of  a  balance  whereby  three  hundred 
thousand  slaveholders  would  weigh 
down  twentymillions  of  freemen,  and 
a  section  which  systematically  repels 
immigration,  degrades  industry,  and 
discourages    improvement,    be    ren- 
dered enduringly  equal  in  power  and 
consideration  with  one  cherishing  a 
policy  radically  antagonistic  to  this. 


Tetthis  inevitable  disparityin  growth 
and  strength  between  the  Free  and 
the  Slave  States  was  the  basis  of  all 
Southern  discontent  with  the  Union, 
and  to  counteract  or  overbear  it  the 
object  of  every  device  for  the  removal  . 
of  Southern  grievances  and  the  re- 
dress of  Southern  wrongs. 

The  House  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three  encountered  the  same  obstacles, 
and  achieved  a  hke  failure,  with  its 
counterpart  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Al- 
bert Kust,  of  Arkansas,  submitted  to 
it "  a  proposition  which  was  substan- 
tially identical  with  Mr.  Crittenden's, 
and  which  he  presented  as  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  South.  It  w^  voted 
down  some  days  afterward:  Yeas 
12-  Nays  15:  no  Eepublican  sustain- 
ing it.  On  the  18th,  Mr.  Henry 
Winter  Davis,  of  Md.,  offered  the 
following,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously : 

red,  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Eepr'^entatwee,  That  the  several  States  be 
apectfully  requested  to  cause  their  statat«B 
to  be  revised,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  it 
any  of  them  are  iti  conflict  with,  or  tend  to 
emharrass  or  hinder,  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance 
of  tlie  second  section  of  tlie  IVth  Article  of 
the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  for 
the  delivering  up  of  persons  held  to  labor  by 
the  laws  of  *ny  State  and  escaping  there- 
from ;  and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepre- 
sentaUves  earnestly  request  that  all  «iact- 
mentB  having  snoh  tendency  be  forthwith 
o  da,  ■  edhy  ■  at  sense  of  con- 
^  h  s        s,      d  h       d     regard 

hpac  hPpb         And  the 

P      a  h   U    ted  bta  qnested 

Q      m  h  S  with  the 

jj  same  before 

h   L  g  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  from 
a  majority  of  this  Committee,  made 
an  elaborate  report,  on  the  14th  of 
January,   1861,   favoring  concession 
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and  compromise,  but  not  the  line  of 
36°  30.'  Messrs.  C.  C.  "Washbume, 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Mason  W.  Tappan, 
of  W.  H.,  tendered  a  minority  report, 
setting  forth  that,  in  view  of  the  Ee- 
hellion,  now  in  progress,  no  conces- 
sions should  be  made.  They  closed 
by  submitting  the  resolve  which  had 
been  offered  in  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Clark,  of  N.  H,,  and  whielt  has 
already  been  given. 

Messrs.  Birch,  of  California,  and 
Stout,  of  Oregon,  submitted  a  sepa- 
rate minority  report,  proposing  a 
Convention  of  the  States  to  amend 
the  Federal  Constitution.  This  pro- 
posal had  been  voted  down  by  15 
to  14  in  the  Committee,  and  it  was 
likewise  voted  down  in  the  House : 
Yeas  64;  ^ys  108. 

The  Crittenden  prop{«ition  was 
moved  in  the  House,  as  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  Corwin's,  and  rejected :  Teas 
80 ;  Nays  113. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee, as  reported  by  Mr.  Corwin 
and  sustained  by  the  House,  were  as 
follows : 

"1.  Semhedy  iy  the  Senate  and  Souse  of 
Bepreaentatioeg  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
iea  in  Oongreas  aatejiAled.  That  all  attempts, 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislatures  of  any  of 
the  States,  to  obatmot  or  hinder  the  recov- 
ery and  surrender  of  fugitives  from  labor, 
are  in  derogation  of  the  Constitntion  of  the 
United  States,  inconsistent  with  the  comity 
and  good  neighborhood  which  should  pre- 
vail among  Ihe  several  States,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

2.  [Mp.  H.  Winter  Davis's  proposition, 
already  given  on  page  386.] 

"8.  Eeaohed,  That  we  recognize  Slavery 
as  now  existing  in  fifteen  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  usages  or  the  laws  of  those 
States;  and  we  recognize  no  authority,  le- 
gally or  otherwise,  outside  of  a  State  where 
it  so  exists,  to  interfere  with  slaves  or  Sla- 
very in  such  States,  in  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  tieir  owners  or  the  peace  of  Society. 

"■i.  Resohed,  That  we  recognize  the  just- 
ness and  jjropriety  of  a  faithful  execution  of 
the  Constitution,  and  laws  made  in  pursu-  I 


ance  thereof,  on  the  subject  of  fti^tive 
slaves,  or  fugitives  from  service  or  labor, 
and  discountenance  all  mobs,  or  hindrances 
to  the  execution  of  such  laws;  and  that  citi- 
zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  ill 
the  priviJeges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States. 

"  5.  Hesolved,  That  we  recognize  no  such 
conflicting  element  in  its  composition,  or 
sufficient  cause  from  any  source  for  a  disso- 
lution of  this  Government;  that  we  are  not 
sent  here  to  destroy,  but  to  sustain  and  har- 
monize, the  institutions,  and  to  see  that 
equal  justice  is  done  to  all  parts  of  the 
same;  and,  finally,  to  perpetuate  its  exist- 
ence on  terms  of  equality  and  justice  to  all 
the  States. 

"6.  Jiesohed,  That  the  fMthfal  observ- 
ance, on  the  part  of  all  the  States,  of  all  their 
constitution^  obligations  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  Federal  Government,  is  essential  to 
the  peace  of  the  country. 

"  7.  Eemlved,  That  it  is  the  dnty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  enforce  the  Federal 
laws,  protect  the  Federal  property,  and  pre- 
seiTe  the  Union  of  these  States. 

"  8.  EesolvBd,  That  each  State  is  request- 
ed to  revise  its  statutes,  and,  if  necessary,  so 
to  amend  the  same  as  to  secure,  without 
legislation  by  Congress,  to  citizens  of  other 
States  traveling  therein,  the  same  protection 
as  citizens  of  such  State  enjoy;  and  that 
she  also  protect  the  citizens  of  other  States 
traveling  or  sojourning  therein  against 
popular  violence  or  illegal  summary  punish- 
ment, without  trial,  in  due  form  of  tw,  for 
imputed  crimes. 

"  9.  Resolved,  That  each  State  be  also  re- 
spectfully requested  to  enact  such  laws  as 
will  prevent  and  punish  any  attempt  what- 
ever in  such  State  to  recognize  or  set  on 
foot  the  lawless  invasion  of  any  other  State 
or  territory, 

"  10.  ReHohed,  That  the  President  be  re- 
qnested  to  transmit  copies  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions  to  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States,  with  a  request  that  they  be  commu- 
nicated to  their  respective  Legislatures." 

The  Speaker  decided  Mr.  Corwin'a 
report  an  indivisible  proposition,  and 
the  House,  after  refusing  to  lay  it  on 
the  table,  finally  passed  it  by  the  de- 
cisive majority  of  83:  Yeas  136; 
Nays  53:  the  proportion  ofKepubli- 
to  anti-Kepubhcans  being  about 
the  same  in  the  Yeas  as  in  the  Nays. 

Mr.  Corwin  further  reported  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  whereby  any  fii- 
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ture  amendment  giving  Congress 
power  over  Slavery  in  the  States  is 
forbidden;  which  was  defeated,  not 
receiving  the  requisite  two-thirds — 
Teas  123 ;  Nays  71.  It  was  recon- 
sidered, however,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Eilgore,  of  Indiana,  seconded 
by  ^'  Mr.  Benjamin  Stanton,  of  Ohio  ; 
adopted :  Yeas  133 ;  Naye  65 :  and 
the  Senate  concurred ;  Yeas  3i ; 
Nays  13. 

This  closed  the  efforts  in  Congress 
to  disarm  the  sternly  purposed  Rebel- 
lion, by  yielding  without  bloodshed  a 
Bubstantial  triumph  to  the  Rebels. 

At  this  session,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  Southern  members  in  such  numbers 
as  to  give  the  KepublicanB  a  large 
majority  in  the  House  and  a  practical 
control  of  the  Senate,  three  separate 
acts  were  passed,  organizing  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  Dar 
kotah  respectively— the  three  together 


covering  a  very  large  proportion  of 
all  the  remaining  territory  of  the 
United  States.  All  these  acts  were 
silent  vrith  regard  to  Slavery ;  leav- 
ing whatever  rights  had  accraed  to 
'  the  South'  under  the  Constitution, 
as  interpreted  and  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, not  merely  unimpaired,  but 
unassailed  and  unquestioned,  by  any 
Federal  legislation  or  action.  The 
pass^e  of  these  acts  in  tliis  form  was 
certainly  intended  to  soothe  the 
prevalent  madness,  and  to  strengthen 
the  Unionists  of  the  South,  especially 
of  the  Border  States ;  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  such  effect. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  not  probable  that 
cmy  concession  could  have  been  inade, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Toombs, 
Davis,  etc.,  from  Washington,  that 
would  not  have  evoked  the  stem 
answer — '  Too  late  I' 
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PEACE    DEMOCRACY  — PEACE    CONFEiiENCE. 


On  the  Slst  of  January,  1861,  a 
Democratic  State  Convention,  called 
to  consider  the  impending  peril  of 
Disunion,  a^embled  at  Tweddte  Hall, 
Albany.  It  was  probably  the  strong- 
est and  most  imposing  assemblage  of 
delegates  ever  convened  within  the 
State.  Not  leas  than  thirty  of  tliem 
had  been  chosen  to  seats  in  Congress, 
while  three '  of  them  had  been  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  Governor ;  one 
of  them  once  elected,  and  since  chosen 
again,     Thongh  called    as    'Demo- 


cratic,' ther»  was  a  large  and  most 
respectable  representation  of  the  old 
Whig  party,  with  a  number  who  had 
figured  as  'Americans.'  No  Conven- 
tion which  had  nominations  to  make, 
or  patronf^e  to  dispose  of,  was  ever 
so  influentially  constituted.  All  sym- 
pathizing State  officers  and  members 
of  the  Legislature  were  formally  in- 
vited to  participate  in  its  delibera- 
tions. Sanford  E.  Church,  of  Albion, 
was  temporary  Chairman,  and  Judge 
Amasa  J,  Parker,  of  Albany,  Presi- 


"Febraary  28, 1861. 


•  Horatio.  Seymour,  Amasa  J.  Parker,  and,  William  Kelly. 
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dent.  On  taking  the  Chair,  Judge 
Parker  said : 

"This  Oonvention  haa  been  called  with 
no  view  to  mere  party  objects.  It  looks 
only  to  the  great  interests  of  State.  We 
meet  here  as  conservative  and  representative 
men  who  have  differed  among  themselves  as 
to  measures  of  governmental  policy,  ready, 
all  of  them,  I  trnst,  to  sacrifice  snoh  differ- 
ences mon  the  altar  of  our  common  eoun- 
trv.  He  can  be  no  true  patriot  who  is  not 
ready  to  yield  his  own  prt^ndioes,  to  surren- 
der a  favorite  theory,  and  to  clip  even  from 
his  own  party  platform,  where  snch  omission 
may  save  his  country  from  ruin  otherwise 
inevitable.    [Loud  cheers.] 

"The- people  of  this  State  demand  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  questions  that 
have  led  to  disunion.  They  have  a  right  to 
insist  that  there  shall  be  coneiliation,  oon- 
cesMon,  compromise.  While  yet  tlie  pillai-s 
of  our  political  temple  lie  scattered  on  the 
ground,  let  them  be  used  to  reconstruct  the 
edifice.  The  popular  sentiment  is  daily  ga- 
thering strtjigth,  and  will  overwhelm  in  its 
progress  alike  those  who  seek  to  stem  it  on 
the  frail  plank  of  party  platforms  and  those 
who  iabor  to  pervert  it  to  mere  party  advan- 
tage.    [Cheers,]" 

The  venerable  Alex.  B.  Johnson, 
of  TJtica,  followed,  in  an  address 
which  landed  the  good  understanding 
which  had  always  existed  between 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  South ; 
which  he  attribnted  to  a  mutual  dread 
of  the  undue  extension  and  aggran- 
dizement of  Federal  power.   He  said : 

"  To  a  superficial  observer,  our  difficulties 
consist  of  revolutionary  movements  in  the 
Southern  States  ■  but  liiese  movements  are 
only  symptoms  of  a  disorder,  not  the  disorder 
itself;  and,  before  we  can  tieat  the  disorder 
nnderstandingly,  with  a  view  to  its  remedy, 
we  must  understand  its  cause ;  and  we  shait 
find  it  in  the  avowed  principles  on  which 
tlie  late  presidential  election  was  condnoted 
to  its  final  triumph — principles  inculcating 
sectional  hate  in  place  of  federal  kindness ; 
in  direct  contravention  with  the  dying  in- 
junctions of  tlie  Father  of  his  Country,  and 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his  successors  in  the 
presidency.  General  Jackson," 

He  proceeded  to  blame  the  Kepub- 
licans,  "  whose  principles  and  con- 
duct have  produced  the  mischief," 
for  refusing  to  give  '  the  South'  such 


guarantees  of  her  rights  as  are  re- 
c[iiired ;  adding : 

"What  the  guarantees  should  be  is  in  vain 
for  us  to  prescribe,  having  no  power  to  either 
inaugurate  tliem  or  to  conduct  them  to  a 
successful  consummation ;  but,  speaking  for 
the  Democratic  party  of  this  State,  and  of, 
we  l>elieve,  the  whole  Union,  and,  indeed, 
for  a  vast  body  of  citizens  not  identified 
with  any  party,  we  fed  safe  in  saying  that 
no  guarantee  will  be  unwelcome  that  shall 
give  the  South,  and  all  its  property,  the 
same  rights  that  are  or  shall  be  possessed  by 
the  North  and  its  property :  the  same  rights 
which  the  South  possessed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  confederacy:  Slavery  being  at 
that  time  no  object  of  antagonism,  but  the 
common  institution  of  all  the  States  hut  one ; 
and  we  will  accord  this  equality  the  more 
readily,  by  reason  that  any  settlement  which 
shall  continue  any  inequality  between  the 
Worth  and  the  South  wi3i  be  pr^udieial  to 
the  permanency  of  the  settlement,  and  hence 
should  not  be  offered  by  the  North,  even  if 
the  South,  from  a  love  of  the  Union,  should 
be  willing  to  remain  tiierein  with  less  than 
an  equality  of  its  advantages." 

He  considered  the  prescribed  modes 
of  amending  the  Constitution,  and 
then  continued: 

"Possibly,  all  remedies  maybe  withheld 
till  the  seceded  States  shall  have  become 
confederated  together'and  refuse  to  return. 
In  the  possibility  of  this  tmhappy  determi- 
nation, and  which  the  present  aspect  of  par- 
ties compels  us  to  consider,  we  are  certain 
that  the  will  of  a  large  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  State  is  against  any  armed  coer- 
cion, on  the  part  of  the  General  or  State 
governments,  to  restore  the  Union  by  civil 
war;  and,  in  this  connection,  we  have  seen 
with,  disapprobation  the'haste  evinced  by 
our  L^islature  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
fraternal  blood,  and  the  pernicious  zeal 
which,  without  even  the  apology  of  any  le- 
gislative direction,  inducod  the  transmission 
of  this  aggressive  intention  to  the  governors 
of  not  only  the  seceded  States,  but  of  the 
Border  States,  who,  at  the  time,  were  strug- 
gling to  restrain  their  citizens  from  seces- 
sion, and  thus  revealing  to  us,  that,  unless 
our  Northern  people  interfere,  the  mistaken 
sectionalism,  which  haa  produced  our  pre- 
sent misfortunes,  is  not  to  be  corrected  by 
any  evidence  of  its  destructiveness,  but  is  to 
be  continued  by  partisans,  till  the  South  is 
either  subjugated  or  destroyed.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  horrid  violence  agdnst  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  which,  if  successful  in  its  object,  would 
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coDatitute  a  more  radical  rerolntioii 
form  of  government  than  even  Be< 
certainly  mistake  not  only  the  age  ia  which 
■we  live,  but  the  people  whom  they  repre- 
sent, and  wh-o  sympathize  in  no  desire  to 
take  a  bloody  revenge  on  those  who  think 
they  can  live  more  peacefully  and  prosper- 
ously alone,  than  in  a  Union  witli  those  who 
have,  for  years,  irritated  them  almost  to 
madness,  by  denouncing  them  as  a  reproach, 
and  a  disgrace." 

Mt.  Johnson  concluded  in  tliese 
words: 

"Bat  we  are  asked,  rather  triumphantly, 
'  Have  we  a  government  V  The  question  ia 
intended  to  imply,  that  the  government 
mast  be  strong  enough  for  self-preservation, 
whatever  may  become  a  necessary  means. 
The  answer  is,  that  the  government  is  as 
strong  as  its  founders  conid  agree  to  make 
it.  Its  weakness  in  emergencies  like  the 
present  was  foreseen  by  the  men  that  framed 
th     <_       1 1  t  I   t   th  y      on  jjeroeived 

thtthymttak  hC  titution  as  it 
n  w         da,  f  d        on  could  be 

f  rmed     It,  th     t        w  attempt  to 

th       th     g  m     t  b     coercive  ac- 

t        wh    h   11  m      k  L  f  nnders  would 

h  )    t  d      th  re  the  reyo- 

Intionists,  and  not  the  bouth ,  so  jealous,  in- 
d^,  were  the  States  ofPederal  interference, 
that  its  protection  of  them  against  domestic 
violence  was  prohibited,  till  the  disturbed 
State  applied  for  protection  by  its  legisla- 
ture, or  by  ita  chief  executive  when  the  le- 
gislature could  not  be  convened.  If,  then, 
the  States  would  not  accept  protection  from 
the  general  government  till  it  was  demand- 
ed, how  much  less  would  they  have  accepted 
coercion  against  their  own  actions  I  The 
government  was  strong  enough  while  ce- 
mented by  mntual  good  fellowship ;  hut  no 
government,  and  ours  the  least  of  ^1,  is  Buflfi- 
cientiy  strong  to  resist  incessant  aggravations, 
rinally,  if  Congress  and  our  States  cannot, 
or  will  not,  win  back  our  Southern  brethren, 
let  lis,  at  least,  part  as  friends ;  and  then  pos- 
sibly, if  experience  shall,  as  we  suppose  it 
■will,  show  the  departed  States  that,  in  leaving 
the  Union,  they  have  only  deserted  a  happy 
home,  they  may  be  willing  to  sue  us  to  re- 
admit them ;  or,  if  they  shall  find  a  perma- 
nent separation  more  desirable  than  Union, 
we  may  still  exist  together  asnsefal  and  pro- 
fitable neighbors,  assisting  each  other  when 
either  is  threatened  by  injustice  from  the 
nations  of  Europe;  and  the  two  sections,  in- 
stead of  wasting  their  time  and  energies  in 
quarreling  with  each  other  about  Slavery, 
will  at  least  have  more  time  to  severally  em- 
ploy all  their  energies  in  seeking  their  own 
prosperity  in  their  own  way." 


Gov.  Horatio  Seymour  followed, 
berating  the  Republicans  generally, 
but  especially  those  in  Congress,  as 
the  responsible  authors  of  the  perils 
now  darkening  the  National  sky. 
Referring  to  the  refusal  of  the  Eepnb- 
licans  in  Congress  to  cooperate  in  the 
legalization  of  Slavery  in  the  territo- 
i,  he  asked : 

"Wliat  spectacle  do  we  present  to-day  t 
Already  sis  States  have  withdrawn  from  this 
confederacy.  Eevolution  has  actually  be- 
The  term  'secession'  divests  it  of 
!  of  ita  terrors,  nor  do  arguments  to  prove 
isioninoonsiatentwith  our  Constitution 
stay  its  progress,  or  mitigate  ita  evils.  All 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence,  seem  to 
have  fled  from  onr  National  Capitol;  it  has 
been  well  likened  to  the  conflagration  of  an 
asylum  for  madmen — some  look  on  with 
idiotic  imbecility ;  some  in  sullen  silence ;  and 
some  scatter  the  firebrands  which  consume 
the  fabric  above  them,  and  bring  upon  all  a 
common  destruction.  Is  there  one  revolting 
aspect  in  this  scene  ■which  has  not  its  paral- 
lel at  the  Capitol  of  your  country  ?  Do  you 
not  see  there  the  senseless  imbecility,  the 
garrulous  idiocy,  the  maddened  rage,  dis- 
played with  regard  to  petty  personal  passions 
and  party  purposes,  while  the  glory,  the 
honor,  and  the  safety  of  the  country  are  all 
forgotten?  The  same  pervading  fanaticism 
has  brought  evil  npon  all  the  institutions  of 
our  land.  Our  churches  are  torn  asunder 
and  desecrated  to  partisan  purposes.  The 
wrongs  of  our  local  legislation,  the  growing 
burdens  of  debt  and  taxation,  the  gradud 
destruction  of  the  African  in  the  Pree  States, 
which  is  marked  by  each  recnrring  census, 
are  dl  due  to  t^  neglect  of  our  own  duties, 
oansed  by  the  complete  absorption  of  the 
public  mindhy  a  senseless,  unreasoning  fana- 
ticism. The  agitation  of  the  question  of 
Slavery  has  thus  far  brought  greater  social, 
moral,  and  legislative  evils  upon  the  people 
of  the  free  States  than  it  has  upon  the  insti- 
tutions of  those  against  whom  it  has  been 
excited.  The  wisdom  of  Franklin  stamped 
upon  the  first  coin  issued  by  our  government, 
the  wise  motto,  'Kind  your  business!'  The 
violation  of  this  homely  proverb,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  doctrines  of  local 
rights,  has,  thna  far,  proved  more  hurtful  to 
the  meddlers  in  the  aflaira  of  others  than  to 


Gov,  Seymour  proceeded  to  argue 
that  the  North   had,  thus   far,  had 
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/  the  advantage  in  the  division 
or  disposition  of  tlie  Pedcral  territo- 
ries-— tliat  the  claims  pnt  forth  on  be- 
half of  the  South  were  just  and  rea^ 
sonable— that  the  difference  ought  to 
be  settled  by  compromise — ^that  we 
have  no  alternative  but  compromise 
or  civil  war — adding : 

""We  are  advised  by  the  conservative 
States  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  that,  if  force 
is  to  be  used,  it  nroat  be  eserted  against  the 
united  Sonth.  It  would  be  an  act  of  folly 
and  madness,  in  entering  upon  this  contest, 
to  underrate  onr  opponents,  and  thus  subject 
ourselves  to  the  disgrace  of  defeat  ia  an  in- 
glorious warfare.  Let  us  also  see  if  success- 
ful coercion  by  the  North  is  less  revolution- 
ary than  succeasfnl  secession  by  the  South, 
Shall  we  prevent  revolution  by  being  fore- 
most in  overthrowing  the  principles  of  oar 
government,  and  all  that  maJtea  it  valuable 
to  onr  people,  and  distinguishes  it  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth!" 


Gov.  Seymoiir  proceeded  to  dilate 
on  the  valor  and  sagacity  of  the  men 
of  the  South — the  extent  of  their 
coast-line,  rendering  its  effectual 
blockade  nearly  impossible — the  ruin 
of  our  own  industry  which  must  re- 
sult from  civil  war — and  to  urge 
afresh  the  necessity  of  compromise ; 
saying : 

" The  question  is  simply  this— 'Shall  we 
have  compromise  after  war,  or  compromise 
without  war!' " 

He  lu'ged  that  a  compromise  was 
required,  not  to  pacify  the  States 
which  have  seceded  from  the  Union, 
but  to  save  the  Border  States  from 
following,  by  strengthening  the  hands 
of  their  Unionists. 

There  is  no  point  whereon  men  are 
apt  to  evince  more  generosity  than 
in  the  sacrifice  of  other  men's  convic- 
tions. What  they  may  consider  vital 
principles,  hut  which  we  regard  as 
besotted  prejudices  or  hypocritical 
pretenses,  we  are  always  willing  to 
subordinate  to  any  end  which  we 
collider  beneficent.    In  fact,  a  fi-ank. 


ingenuous  confession  of  the  errors 
and  sins  of  his  adversaries  is  one  of 
the  politician's  commonest  exhibi- 
tions of  sincerity  and  patriotism. 
Thus  Gov.  Seymour  continues ; 

"  Let  us  taie  care  that  we  do  not  mistake 
passion  and  prejudice  and  partisan  purposes 
for  principle.  The  cry  of  '  no  compromise'  is 
false  in  morals ;  it  is  treason  to  the  epirit  of 
the  Constitution ;  it  is  infidelity  in  religion : 
the  cross  itself  is  a  compromise,  and  is  plead- 
ed by  many  who  refns©  all  charity  to  their 
fellow-citizens.  It  is  the  vital  principle  of 
socid  esistenee;  it  unites  the  family  circle; 
it  sustains  the  church,  and  upholds  national- 

"  But  the  Republicans  complam  that,  hav- 
ing won  a  victory,  we  ask  them  to  surren- 
der its  fruits.  "We  do  not  wish  them  to  give 
up  any  political  advantage.  We  urge  mea- 
Bui-es  which  are  demanded  by  the  honor  and 
the  safety  of  our  Union.  Can  it  be  that  they 
are  less  concerned  than  we  are?  Will  they 
admit  that  they  have  interests  antagonistic 
to  those  of  the  whole  commonwealth !  Are 
they  making  sacrifices,  when  they  do  that 
which  is  required  by  the  common  welfare  V 

Had  New  England  and  some  other 
of  the  Fremont  States  revolted,  or 
threatened  to  revolt,  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1856,  proclaiming  that  they 
would  never  recognize  nor  obey  Mr. 
Buchanan  as  President,  unless  ample 
guarantees  were  accorded  them  that 
liansas  should  thenceforth  be  regard- 
ed and  treated  as  a  Free  Territory  or 
State,  would  any  prominent  Demo- 
crat have  thus  insisted  that  this  de- 
mand should  be  complied  with? 
Would  he  have  urged  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Freedom  or  Slavery  in  Kan- 
sas should  he  submitted  to  a  direct 
popular  vote,  as  the  only  means  of 
averting  civil  war  %  Tet  Gov.  Sey- 
mour demanded  the  submission  of 
the  Crittenden  Compromise  to  such 
a  vote,  under  circumstances  wherein 
(as  Gov.  Seward  had  so  forcibly  sta- 
ted) "  the  argument  of  fear"  was  the 
only  one  relied  on,  and  Republicans 
were  to  be  coerced  into  voting  for 
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that  Compromise,  or  staying  away 
from  the  polls ;  not  that  theii-  con- 
victions had  changed  one  iota,  but 
because  they  could  only  thus  avert 
the  unutterable  woes  and  horrors  of 
a  gigantic  and  desperate  civil  war. 

Mr.  James  S.  Thayer  (a  Whig  of 
other  days)  followed  in  a  speech 
which  urged  the  call,  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, of  a  constitutional  State  Con- 
vention, to  march  abreast  mt!i  simi- 
lar Conventions  in  the  Border  Slave 
States,  in  quest  of  "  some  plan  of  ad- 
justment on  this  great  question  of 
difference  between  the  Korth  and 
the  South,"     He  continued : 

"  If  we  cannot,  we  can  at  least,  in  an  au- 
thoritative way  and  a  praotioal  manner,  an-ive 
at  tiie  basis  of  a  peaceable  separatioa  [re- 
newed cheers] ;  we  can  at  least  bj  discussion 
enlighten,  settle,  and  concentrate  the  public 
sentiment  in  the  State  of  Few  York  upon 
this  question,  and  save  it  from  that  fear- 
fal  current,  that  circnitonsly,  but  certainly, 
sweeps  madly  on,  through  the  narrow  gorge 
of  Hhe  enforcement  of  the  laws,'  to  the 
shoreless  ocean  of  ciril  war.  [Cheers.] 
Against  this,  under  all  circumstances,  in 
every  place  and  form,  we  must  now  and  at 
all  times  oppose  a  resolute  and  unfaltering 
resistance.  The  public  mind  will  bear  the 
avowal,  and  let  us  make  it— that  if  a  revolu- 
tion of  force  is  to  begin,  *(  gh(dl  lie  inaugu- 
rated at  home.  [Cheers.]  And  if  the  in- 
coming Administration  shall  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  line  of  policy  that  has  been 
foreshadowed,  we  announce  that,  when  the 
hand  of  Black  Republicanism  turns  to  blood- 


red,  and  seeks  from  the  fragment  of  the 
Oonstitutiou  to  construct  a  scaffolding  for 
coercion — another  name  for  execution- — we 
will  reverse  the  order  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution,  and  save  the  blood  of  the  people  by 
making  those  who  would  inaugurate  a  reign 
of  terror  the  first  victims  of  a  national  guil- 
lotine.'   [Enthusiastic  applause.]" 

Mr.  Thayer  proceeded  to  argue 
that  Southern  Secession,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  justified  by  ur- 
gent considerations  of  necessity  and 
safety.     He  said : 

"  The  Democratic  and  Union  party  at  the 
Iforth  made  the  issue  at  the  last  election 
with  the  Republican  party  that,  in  tie  event 
of  their  success,  and  the  estalDlishiiient  of 
their  policy,  the  Southern  States  not  only 
would  go  out  of  the  Union,  but  would  have 
adequate  cause  tor  doing  so.  [Applause.] 
Who  of  US  believed  that,  with  tlie  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  party  whose  avowed 
policy  was  no  more  slave  States,  no  further 
extension  of  Slavery,  and  asserting  the  power 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  it  in  all  the 
territories,  that  the  Southern  States  inovM 
remain  in  the  Union?  It  seems  to  me,  thus 
encompassed  and  menaced,  they  could  not, 
with  safety  to  their  [attest  interest,  and  any 
prudent  consideration,  for  their  future  con- 
dition and  welfare,  continue  in  the  confed- 
eracy. What  would  become,  in  tweuty-flve 
years,  of  8,000,000  of  white  people  and 
4,000,000  of  slaves,  with  their  natural  in- 
crease, walled  in  by  Congressional  prohibi- 
tion, besieged  and  threatened  by  a  party 
holding  the  seats  of  Federal  power  and  pat- 
ronage, that,  aocordiQg  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  President  elect,  must  'arrest  the  further 
spread  of  Slavery,'  and  place  the  institution 
itself '  where  the  public  mind  will  rest  satia- 


'  The  Bangor  (Maine)  (Siwra  of  about  this  date 
(copied  approvii^ly  into  The  Gincinnati  Enquirer 
of  February  8th),  said: 

"The  difficulties  between  the  North  and  the 
South  mu^t  be  compromised,  or  the  separation 
of  the  StatBS  SHALL  BE  PBiOBABLB.  If  the  Re- 
pubUcan  party  refuse  to  go  the  full  length  of  the 
Crittenden  Atnendnietit — which  is  the  very  least 
the  South  can.  or  ought  to  take — then,  here  in 
Maine,  not  a  Democrat  will  be  found  who  will 
raise,  an  arm  against  his  brethren  of  the  South. 
From  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  let  the 
cry  of  the  Democracy  be,  Compromise  ob  Peace- 
able Separation'." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  of  February  3d  or  4th 
(copied  into  The  Ciiidnjiati  Enqmrer  of  February 
6th),  more  boldly  and  fraokly  said: 

"  We  can  tell  the  Republican  Legislature,  and 


the  Republican  Administration  of  Michigan,  and 
the  Republican  party  everywhere,  one  thing: 
that,  if  tlie  refusal  to  repeal  the  Personal  Liberty 
laws  shall  be  persisted  in,  and  if  there  shall  not 
be  a  change  in  the  present  seeming  purpose  to 
yield  to  no  accoomiodation  of  the  National  lifG- 
culties,  and  if  troops  shall  be  raised  in  the  l^forth 
'    march  gainst  ttie  people  of  the  South,  a  fire 

Ihe  rear  will  be  opewA  tiipon  eaoh  troops,  whick 
mU  either  stop  their  truirch  aitogether,  or  woader- 
faUy  accelerate  it. 

"In  otber  words,  if,  in  the  present  posture  of 
the  Repubhcan  party  toward  tlie  i^ational  diS- 
culHes,  war  shall  be  waged,  thai  war  viill  be 
fijiight  in  the  North.  We  warn  it  that  the  con- 
fliet,  which  it  is  precipitating,  will  not  be  with 
the  South,  bat  with  tern  of  thousands  of  people  m 
Ihe  North.  When  civil  war  shall  come,  it  will  be 
here  in  Michigan,  and  here  in  Detroit,  and  in 
every  Northern  State." 
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fied  in  the  belief  that  it  ia  in  the  course  of 
ultimate  extinction?' 

"  This  ia  the  position  I  took,  with  813,000 
voters  in  the  State  of  Kew  York,  on  the 
6th  of  Kovemher  last.  I  shall  not  recede 
from  it ;  haying  admitted  that,  in  a  certain 
oontingenoy,  the  Slave  States  would  haye 
:  just  and  adequate  causes  for  a  separation. 
Sow  that  the  contingency  has  happened,  I 
shall  not  witlidraw  that  admisdoo,  because 
they  have  been  unwise  or  unreasonable  in 
the  '  time,  mode,  and  measure  of  redreaa.' 
[Apphiuae.] 

'■  Aside  from  particnlar  acts  that  do  not 
admitof  any  justification,  those  who  imagine 
that  the  Southern  States  do  not  well  kuow 
vhat  they  are  about,  forget  that  they  have 
been  for  fifteen  years  looki  ng  at  this  thing  with 
all  its  importance  to  tlieir  largest  interest,  as 
well  as  to  their  safety,  and  mistake  the  deep 
and  dehberate  movement  of  a  revolution  for 
the  mere  accidents  and  incidents  which  al- 
ways accompany  it.  [Applause.]  There  are 
some  Democrats  and  Union  men  who,  when 
the  fever  for  a  flght  has  subsided,  will  wake 
up  and  wonder  that  they  mistook  the  mad- 
ness of  passion  for  the  glow  of  patriotism. 
Again;  we  should  consider  that,  whatever 
may  he  our  construction  of  the  Oonstitntion 
under  which  we  live,  as  to  any  right  under  it 
for  one  or  more  States  to  go  out  of  the 
Union,  when  six  States,  by  the  deliberate, 
formal,  authoritative  action  of  their  people, 
dissolve  their  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  nine  others  say  that  that  dissolu- 
tion shall  he  final  if  the  seceding  members 
so  choose,  announcing  to  the  North,  'No 
interference ;  we  stand  between  yon  and 
them.'  Can  you  bring  them  back?  Ho! 
£nlbrcement  of  the  laws  in  six  States  is  a 
war  with  fifteen.  And,  after  all,  to  speak 
plainly  on  this  subject,  and  reveal  tlie  true 
secret  of  the  utter  repugnance  of  the  people 
to  resort  to  any  coercive  measures,  it  is 
within  their  plain  judgment  and  practical 
common  sense,  that  the  very  moment  you 
go  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  tlie  written 
letter  and  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  you  are  confronted  with 
the  great  world  of  facte,  and  find  this  is  not 
a  consolidated  government;  not  a  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  people  in  the  sense  and 
meaning  now  attached  to  it.    [Applause.]" 

Mr,  Thayer  proceeded  to  epeak  of 
"coercion"  in  terms  which  go  far 
to  elucidate  the  outcry  since  made 
"sged  UBurpationB  and  dis- 
[  of  personal  rights  in  dealing 
with  partisans  of  the  Kehellion.  Said 
he: 


"It  is  announced  that  the  Eepublicaa 
Administration  will  enforce  the  laws  against 
and  in  all  the  seceding  States,  A  nice  dis- 
crimination must  be  eiercised  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty:  not  a  hair's  breadth 
outside  the  mapfc.  You  remember  the  story 
of  William  Tell,  who,  when  the  condition  was 
imposed  upon  him  to  shoot  an  apple  from 
the  head  of  his  own  child,  after  he  had  per- 
formed the  task,  he  let  fall  an  arrow.  '  For 
what  is  thatt'  said  Geslet.  'To  kill  thee, 
tyrant,  had  I  slain  my  hoy  I'  [Cheers.]  Let 
one  arrow  winged  by  the  Federal  bow  strike 
the  heart  of  an  American  citizen,  and  who 
can  number  the  avenging  darts  that  will 
cloud  the  heavens  in.  Sie  conflict  that  will 
ensue!  [Prolonged  applause.]  "What,  tben, 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  of  New  York? 
What  shall  we  say  to  our  people  when  we 
come  to  meet  this  state  of  facts  1  That  the 
Union  must  be  preserved.  But  if  that 
cannot  be,  what  then?  Peaceable  separa- 
tion. [Applause.]  Painful  and  humiliating 
as  it  is,  let  ns  temper  it  with  all  we  can  of 
love  and  kindness,  so  that  we  may  yet  be 
left  in  a  comparatively  prosperous  condi- 
tion, in  fidendly  relations  with  anotlier  Oon- 
federafiy.    [Cheers,]" 

The  Committee  on  Eesolutions  hav- 
ing reported,  the  venerable  ex-Chan- 
cellor, Reuben  H.  Walworth,  ap- 
peared on  the  platform  in  support  of 
the  second,  which  earnestly  depreca- 
ted civil  war ;  saying : 

"  Civil  War  will  not  restore  the  Union, 
but  will  defeat,  forever,  its  reconstruction." 

Said  the  ex-Chancellor : 

"  It  would  be  as  brutal,  in  my  opinion,  to 
send  men  to  butcher  our  own  brothers  of  the 
Southern  States,  as  it  would  be  to  massacre 
them  in  the  Northern  States.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  it  is  our  duty  to,  and  we  musl^ 
enforce  the  laws.  But  why — and  what  laws 
are  to  be  enforced!  There  were  laws  that 
were  to  be  enforced  in  the  time  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution,  and  the  British  Parliament 
and  Lord  North  sent  armies  here  to  enforce 

"  But  what  did  Washington  say  in  regard 
to  the  enforcement  of  those  laws?  That 
man — honored  at  home  and  abroad  more 
than  any  other  man  on  earlh  ever  was  hon- 
ored—did .he  go  for  enforcing  the  laws? 
No.  he  went  to  resist  laws  that  were  oppres- 
sive against  a  free  people,  and  against  the 
injustice    of  which   they  rebelled.     [Loud 
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erKes  of  America,  He  made  that  memo- 
rable declaration  in.  the  British  Parliament, 
'If  I  was  an  American  citizen  instead  of 
being  as  I  am,  an  Englishman,  I  never  would 
Bnbmit  to  such  laws — never,  never,  never !' 
[Prolonged  applanse.]" 

A  single  voice  was  raised  in  dissent 
from  these  inculcations.  A  Mr.  El- 
seffer  having  proposed  to  amend  one 
of  the  reported  resolutions  by  an  as- 
sertion that,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  undertake  to  "  use  force," 
"nnder  the  specious  and  untenable 
pretense  of  enforcing  tho  laws,"  it 
would  "plunge  the  nation  intocivil 
war,"  and  been  warmly  supported 
therein  by  Kr.  Thayer  and  others, 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Clinton,'  of  BuiFalo, 
rose  in  opposition,  and  said : 

""We  all  agree  in  detesting  the  very 
thought  of  war.  [Applause.]  But  is  our 
country-gone?  Is  the  Uiiion  dissolved  S  Is 
there  no  government  binding  these  States 
in  peace  and  harmony !  Why,  the  proposi- 
tion was  before  you,  ten  minutes  ago,  that 
this  Union  was  dissolved,  and  you  voted  it 
down.  God  grant  it  may  for  ever  continue ! 
[Applause.]  Oh!  let  us  conciliate  our  erring 
brethren  who,  under  a  strange  delusion, 
have,  as  they  say,  seceded  from  us ;  but,  for 
God's  sake,  do  not  let  us  humble  the  glorious 
government  unde'r  which  we  have  been  so 
happy! — which  has  done,  and,  if  we  will  by 
judicious  means  sustain  it,  will  yet  do,  so 
much  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

"Gentlemen:  I  hate  to  use  a  word  that 
would  offend  ray  Southern  brother,  erring 
as  he  does;  but  we  have  reached  a  time 
when,  as  a  man— if  you  please,  as  a  Demo- 
crat— I  must  use  plain  terms.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  legal  secession.  There  is  no 
such  thing,  I  say,  unless  it  is  a  aeoessiou 
which  is  authorized  by  the  original  com- 
pact,—and  the  Constitution  of  these  United 
States  was  intended  to  form  a  firra  and  per- 
petual Union.  [Cheers.]  There  is  no  war- 
rant for  it  in  the  Constitution.  Where,^  then, 
do  you  fiod  the  warrant  for  it!  It  is  in  the 
unhappy  delusion  of  our  Sonthem  brethren, 
who  doubt  our  love  for  them  and  oar  attach- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  Let  us  remove 
that  illusion.  We  will  try  to  do  it.  _  But  if 
secession  be  not  lawfnl,  oh  I  what  is  it?  I 
use  the  term  reluctantly  but  trnly — it  is  re- 
bellion!    [Cries  of  No!  No!  revolution.'] 


rebellion !  rebellion  against  the  noblest 
government  that  man  ever  framed  for  his 
own  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  world." 
"  [A  Voice:  We  are  all  rebels,  then.]" 
" Judge  OusTON :  Maybe  so,  sir.  Gen- 
tieraen,  this  secession  dootiine  is  not  a  new 
thing.  The  people  have  passed  upon  it. 
They  passed  upon  it  in  the  last  war.  You 
may  do  what  you  please,  my  friend;  bnt  t 
never,  never  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  see, 
by  any  process  of  reasoning,  by  any  impulse 
of  feeling,  tiiat  the  Hartford  Convention  waa 
not  what  the  people  of  the  Union  pronounced 
it— a  damnable  treason.  [Applause.]  What 
is  it— this  secession?  I  am  not  spealting  of 
the  men.  I  love  the  men,  but  I  hate  trea- 
son. What  is  it,  bnt  the  nulliflcation  of  all 
the  rights  of  the  United  States,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  thelttwsl  A  threat  to  r^ect  them, 
in  arms!  It  is  nullification  by  the  whole- 
sale. I,  for  one,  have  venerated  Andkew 
Jackson,  and  my  blood  boiled,  in  old  time, 
when  that  brave  patriot  and  soldier  of  De- 
mocracy smd — '  The  Union — it  must  and 
shall  be  preserved!'  [Lond  applause.]  Pre- 
serve it  I  Preserve  it!  Why  should  we 
preserve  it,  if  it  would  be  the  thing  that 
these  gentlemen  would  make  it— that  this 
amendment  would  make  itl  Why  should 
we  love  a  government  that  has  no  dignity 
and  no  power?  [Applause.]  Admit  the 
doctrine,  and  what  have  you!  A  govern- 
ment that  no  man  who  is  a  freeman  ought 
to  be  content  for  one  day  to  live  under. 
Admit  it,  and  any  State,  of  its  own  sovereign 
will,  may  retire  from  the  Union  I  Look  at 
it  for  a  moment  Congress,  for  just  cause, — 
for  free  trade  or  sailor's  rights— declares  war. 
Oh  I  where  is  your  government  1  Why 
should  it!  What  right  has  it  to  declare 
war!  The  Constitution  invested  that  power 
in  it,  but  one  State  says, 'War  ia  not  for  me — 
I  secede.'  And  so  another  and  another,  and 
the  government  is  rendered  powerless.  *  *  ♦ 
"I  understand. this  amendment  to  have 
this  point,  and  no  other.  It  is  perfectly  nu- 
gatory and  useless,  unless  it  has  this  point, 
because  all  the  other  points  for  which  it  can 
provide  are  already  provided  for  in  the  reso- 
lution. It  is  this :  You  shall  nse  no  force  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  United  States,  to 
retain  it  in  your  possession,  or  to  collect  your 
revenue  for  the  common  benefit,  and  the 
payment  of  the  common  debt.  H"ow,  I  am 
willing  to  say,  that  the  government  is  false 
to  itself,  false  to  ns,  and  false  to  all,  if  it 
should  use  more  than  necessary  force  for 
these  purposes;  hut  I  am  not  prepared  to 
humble  the  general  government  at  the  feet 
of  the  seceding  States.  [Applause.]  I  am 
unwilling  to  say  to  tlio  government,  '  You 
must  abandon    your  property— you    must 


a  Son  of  the  illustrious  De  Witt  Clinton. 
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cease  to  collect  the  revenues,  because  you 
are  threatened  I' 

"  In  other  words,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to 
lue— and  I  know  I  speak  the  wishes  of  my 
constituents,— that,  while  I  ahhor  ooercioa, 
in  one  sense,  aa  war,  I  wish  to  preserve  tlie 
dignity  of  the  government  of  these  United 
States  as  well.    [Applause.]" 


Mr,  Elseffer's  amendment  was 
thereni^on  -withdrawn,  and  the  origi- 
nal resolutions  xinanimously  adopted. 

They  are  eight  in  number ;  where- 
of the  first  afEnns  that  "  the  crisis 
into  which  the  country  has  been 
thrown"  has  been  produced,  by  "  the 
conflict  of  sectional  passions ;"  and 
that  the  calamities  now  imminent  of 
civil  war  can  only  be  averted  by  con- 
cessions. The  second  condemns  a 
I'esort  to  civil  war,  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  asserting  that 
"  civil  war  will  not  restore  the  Union, 
but  will  defeat,  for  ever,  its  recon- 
straction."  The  third  calls  for  con- 
ciliation, concession,  and  compromise, 
declaring  that "  it  would  be  monstrons 
to  refuse  them."  The  fourth  declares 
that  it  is  eminently  fit  that  we  should 
listen  to  the  appeals  of  loyal  men  in 
the  Border  States.  The  fifth  approves 
of  the  Crittenden  proposition,  and 
nt^es  that  it  be  submitted  by  the 
Legislature  to  a  vote  of  the  electors 
of  this  State.  The  sixth  urges  upon 
Congress  "  adequate  measures  of  con- 


ciliation," and  requests  the  Legisla- 
ture to  take  steps  toward  the  sum- 
moning of  a  Convention  of  the  States. 
The  seventh  ui^es  a  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  Legislature  of  "Vir- 
ginia for  a  meeting  of  Conunissioners 
at  Washington,  and  ^ks  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  to  appoint  Com- 
missioners thereto;. and,  in  case  of 
its  failure,  names  seven  eminent  citi- 
zens— not  one  of  them  a  Eepublican— 
as  such  Commissioners.  The  eighth 
implores  "  the  States  in  the  attitude 
of  secession  to  stay  the  sword  and 
save  the  nation  from  civil  war,"  so  as 
to  give  time  for  perfecting  a  compro- 
mise; appealing  also  to  the  non- 
seceded  Southern  States  to  act  in  a 
similar  spirit.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  present  these  resolutions 
to  Congress  and  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, as  also  to  correspond  with 
other  States ;  and  then  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned,  after  empowering  its 
President  to  reconvene  it  in  his  dis- 
cretion. 

The  action  of  thia  Convention  was 
of  great  moment  under  two  distinct 
aspects ;  first,  as  indicating  truly  and 
clearly  the  light  in  which  the  Seces- 
sion movement  was  regarded  by  the 
'  conservative'  politicians  of  the 
North  ;*  secondly,  as  revealing  to  the 


'  The  Albany  Argtis,  for  example,  of  Kovember 
10, 1860— four  days  after  the  eiection  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln—thus clearly  and  temperately  expressed 
the  view  generally  taken  of  tha  Secession  move- 
ment by  the  Democratic  journals  of  the  Free 
States: 

"  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  manifesta- 
tions of  teehng  at  the  South.    We  expected  and 
predicted  it;  and  for  go  doing  were  charged  by 
the   Republican  preas  with  favoring  disunion; 
while,  in  fact,  we   simply  correctly  appreciated 
the  feeling  of  that  section  of  the  Union. 
BympathizB  with  and  justify  the  South,  as  far 
this— their  rights  have  been  invaded  to  the 
treme  limit  possible  "within  the  forms  of  the 
-  Constitution,  and,  beyond  this  limit,  their  feel- 


ings have  been  insulted  and  their  interests  and 
honor  assailed  by  almost  every  possible  form  of 
denimoiation  and  invective ;  and,  if  we  deemed  it 
certain  that  tha  real  anim«softhe  RepubUcan 
party  could  be  carried  into  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  fiovemment,  and  become  the  per- 
manent policy  of  the  nation,  we  should  think 
that  all  the  instincts  of  self-preservation  and  of 
manhood  rightfully  impelled  them  to  a  resort  to 
revolution  and  a  separation  from  the  Union,  and 
we  would  applaud  ttiem  and  wish  them  God 
speed  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  remedy." 

In  the  same  spirit,  The  Rochester  Union,  two 
or  three  days  later,  argued  tliat  the  threatened 
secession  of  the  Slave  States  was  but  a  counter- 
poise of  the  Personal  Liberty  bills   and   other 
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South  the  probable  action  of  those 
'  conservatives,'  ehonld  the  Union  be 
constrained  to  defend  iteelf  by  force 
against  a  elaveholding  effort  for  its 
disintegration  and  overthrow.  And, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  intent 
of  those  assembled,  it  ie  certain  that 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  Messrs. 
Parker,  A,  B.  Johnson,  Seymour, 
Thayer,  etc.,  and  the  approving  re- 
sponse which  they  elicited,  were  hailed 
by  the  engineers  of  Secession  as  proof 
positive  that  they  wonld  either  not 
be  forcibly  opposed  at  all,  or  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  overcoming,  by 
the  help  of  their  sympathizing  friends 
and  allies    in  the  Free    States,  any 


resistance  to  their  purpose  that  might 
be  offered.'  Mr.  Rosco^  Oonkling 
attests  that,  when  the  proceedings  of 
this  Convention  reached  Washington, 
they  were  hailed  with  undisguised 
exultation  by  the  Secessionists  still 
lingering  in  the  haUs  of  Congress ; 
one  of  whom  said  to  him  triumphant- 
ly, "  If  your  President  should  attempt 
coercion,  he  will  have  more  opposi- 
tion at  the  North  than  he  can  over- 


The  "  Peace  Conference,"  or  Con- 
gress, so  called,  was  assembled  on  the 
unanimous  invitation  of  the  Legisla- 


9  of  antagonism  b>  elaveliciMmg  at  the 
North.    Said  The  Union  : 

"  Restricting  our  remarks  to  actual  violations 
of  the  iJoastitutioQ,  lie  North  have  led  the  way, 
and  for  a  long  period  have  been  the  sole  offenders 
or  aggressors.  For  many  years,  laws  have  been 
on  the  statute-books  of  Northern  States,  which 
were  passed  with  the  aTOwed  object  of  prevent 
ing  the  '  delivering  up'  of  fi^Uve  slaves,  which 
the  Constitution  says,  'jftofl  be  delivered  up.' 
Owing  w  their  different  circumslanoea.  Northern 
States  have  been  enabled  to  secure  their  che- 
rished object  by  violating  the  Constitution  in  a 
way  that  does  not  necessitate  secession  from,  or 
a  dissolutjoa  of,  (he  Union.  Owing  to  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  Soulhera  States  can- 
not retidiate  upon  the  North  without  tiding 
ground  for  aeee^ion  from  or  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  But,  iu  resorting  to  this  mode  and 
measure  of  redress,  they  simply  followed  the 
example  set  by  Northern  Stales  in  vii^/iting  the 
Oonstituflon  to  moh  an  extent  as  they  deem  neces- 
aary  to  secure  their  ottfecla.  The  Northern  States 
stopped  at  oue  given  point  in  their  career  of 
nulliflcaUon,  because  they  had  no  object  to  g^n 
by  going  further.  The  Southern  States  propose 
to  stop  at  another  given  pomt,  which,  m  their 
jui^iment,  Is  indicate  by  the  necessities  of  their 
positioa" 

'  The  Albany  Argns  o{  So-v.  13,  1860,  said; 

"  Should  seeassionfrom  the  Union  be  actually 
attempted  by  South  Carolina  alone,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  other  Stales,  it  will  lieamost  important 
question  for  ths  present  and  next  Administra- 
tion, how  it  shall  be  treated.  Shgllitbemetby 
force  ?  Shall  the  mUitary  power  of  the  Govern- 
nient  be  employed  to  retain  seceding  States 
wilhin  the  Union,  and  compel  them  to  yieliS 
obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  Waiving,  in  what  we  now  liave  to  say, 
all  question  about  the  right  of  secession,  we  be- 
lieve that,  as  a  matter  of  practical  administration, 


neither  Mr.  Buchanan  nor  Mr.  Lincoln  will  em- 
ploy force  agmnst  the  seceding  States.  If  Soutii 
Carolina,  or  any  other  State,  through  a  conven- 
tion of  her  people,  shall  formally  separate  her- 
seff  from  the  tJnion,  probably  both  the  present 
and  the  next  Executive  will  simply  let  her  alone, 
and  quietly  allow  all  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  within  her  limits  to  be  suspended. 
Any  oSiw  cowee  vioiM  be  madness;  as  it  would 
at  once  enlist  ah  the  Southern  States  in  the  con- 
troversy, and  plunge  the  whole  country  into  a 
civil  war.  The  first  gun  fired  in  the  way  of 
forcing  a  seceding  State  haelt  to  her  allegiance 
to  the  Union,  would  probably  prove  the  knell  of 
its  final  dismemberment.  As  a  matter  of  policy 
and  wisdom,  therefore,  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion of  right,  we   should  deem  resort  to  force 


'TheNew  rm-ftflei-aJdof  Novembcr9th— the 
third  day  after  that_pf  the  Presidential  election — 
m  its  leading  editorial,  had  said : 

"For  far  less  than  this  [the  election  of  Lin- 
coln], our  fathers  seceded  from  Great  Britam; 
and  they  left  revolution  organized  in  every  State,  to 
act  whenever  ii  is  demanded  by  piAHc  opinion. 
The  confederation  is  held  together  only  by  pub- 
lic opinion.  Each  State  is  oi^nized  as  a  com- 
plete government,  holding  the  purse  and  wield- 
ing the  sword,  possessing  the  right  to  ireak  the  Me 
oflliecoafederatiotiasanatiimmightbreaka  ^eaty, 
and  to  fgwJ  coercion  as  a  nation  might  repel  inva- 
sion. *  *  *  Goenaon,  if  it  were  possible,  is  ou'. 
of  the  question." 

The  Cliarleston  Courier  of  November,  1S60, 
announced  the  formation  of  Military  orgamza- 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  North  in  defense  of 
'Soutliom  rights.'  AUentown,  Pa.,  wjs  speci- 
fied as  one  of  the  points  at  which  ^luch  forces 
were  mustering  and  drilling. 
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ture  of  Virginia,'  and 
Washington  one  month  prior  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration.  .Thir- 
teen Free  States  were  represented, 
viz. :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Yer- 
jnont,  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
lUinois,  and  Iowa ;  and  seven  Slave 
States,  viz.:  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Vii^nia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri.  Ex-Presi- 
dent John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  was 
called  to  the  Chair.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  it 


^^Eesohed,  That  a  Committee  of  one  from 
each  State  be  appointed  bj  the  Commission- 
ers tliereof,  to  be  nominated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  be  appointed  by  him,  to  whom 
shall  be  referred  the  resolutions  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  aod  the  other  States  represent- 
ed, and  all  proposiUona  for  the  adjustment 
of  esisting  diffioulties  between  States ;  with 
authority  to  report  what  they  may  deem 
right,  necessary,  and  proper,  to  restore  hai-- 
mony  and  preserve  the  Union ;  and  that  they 
report  on  or  before  Friday." 

This  Committee  was  composed  as 
IbUows ; 

Maine,  Lot  M.  Morrill ;  Mw  JJampuhi-re, 
Asa  Fowler;    Vermont,  Hiland  Hall;   Maa- 


saehusetUj'EranaUB.  Crowninshield ;  Rhode 
Island,  Samuel  Ames;  Conneeticut,  Eoger 
8.  Baldwin ;  Nm  Yorh,  David  Dndley  Field ; 
Nm  Jersey,  Peter  D.  Vroom;  Pennsyha- 
nia,  Thomas  White ;  Ohio,  Thomas  Ewing ; 
Indiana,  Charles  B.  Smith;  IllinoU,  Ste- 
phen F.  Logan ;  Iowa,  James  Harlan ;  Dela- 
ware,  Daniel  M.  Bates;  Sarth  Carolina, 
TbomasRnfEn;  "Pirj/inia,  James  A.  Seddon ; 
EmtucTcy,  James  Guthrie ;  Marykmd,  Eev- 
erdy  Johnson;  Teanmsee,  F.  K.  Zollicoffer; 
Missouri,  A.  W.  Doniphan. 

Mr.  Gnthrie,  from  the  majority  of 
said  Committee,  on  the  15th,  made  a 
report,  recommending  several  amend- 
ments to  be  ingrafted  on  the  Federal 
Constitution ;  which  amendments, 
as  perfected  and  voted  on  by  the 
Conference,  wiU  hereafter  he  given. 
Gov.  Koger  8.  Baldwin  [Republi- 
can], of  Connecticut,  made  a  dissents 
ing  report ;  recommending  that,  in- 
stead of  the  aforesaid  amendments, 
this  body  adopt  and  recommend  tlie 
suggestion  of  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky—that  of  a  General  Convention 
of  the  States.  [His  proposition  wiU 
be  given  in  full,  in  connection  with 
its  disposal  by  the  Conference.] 

Mr.  James  A.  Seddon,  of  Virginia, 
made  another  minority  report,  where- 
in he  affirms  that  the  majority  report 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  Virginia, 


So  early  as  Nov.  30, 1860,  Gov.  John  Letcher, 
of  Virginia,  who,  as  a  Douglas  Democrat  and 
former  anti-Slavery  roan,  was  regarded  as  among 
the  most  moderate  of  Southern  politicians,  i 
swer  to  a  Union  letter  from  Eev.  Lewis  P.  Qorer, 
a  Democrat  of  Springfield,  111.,  had  said: 

"  I  cow  consider  the  overtJirow  of  the  Union 
absolutely  cerMun.  South  Carolina  will  secede  ; 
and  the  chain,  once  broken,  is  not  very  likely  to 
be  reunited.  «  •  *  Unless  something  ehall  be 
speedily  do  le  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the 
South,  the  Union  is  gone  beyond  all  liope." 

Mr.  Clover  replied,  stating  that  he  had  shown 
Gov.  L.'s  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln  (who  asked  Mr. 
C.,  whether  it  was  just  to  hold  him  responsible 
for  the  Peraonal  Liberty  bills,  etc,  which  he  had 
never  farored),  and  trnsticg  that  the  President 
elect  would  "be  found  a  Mend  to  the  South." 
Gov.  Letcher  responded  (Deo.  2j,  1860),  sayingr 


"1  regard  the  government  as  now  doomed, 
beyond  a  contingency,  to  destruction,  «  *  f  I 
have  lost  all  hope,  as  £  see  no  disposition  in  the 
free  States  to  adjust  the  controversy.  We  have 
just  heard  from  Washuigtou  that  the  Kepubii- 
cans  have  presented  their  ultimatum;  and  I  say 
to  you,  in  sincerily  and  sorrow,  that  it  will  never 
be  assented  to.  I  believe  ninety-nine  men  ouir 
of  every  hundred  in  Virginia  will  repudiate  it 
with  scorn.  Conservative  as  1  am,  and  laboring 
as  I  have  been  for  months  to  secure  an  adjust- 
ment, before  I  will  assent  to  that  proposition,  1 
will  welcome  civil  war  wilb  all  its  horrors.  It 
would  be  dishonorable  in  the  South  to  accept  it ; 
and  my  motto  is,  '  Death  before  dishonor.' " 

Such  were  tlie  SouStem  Unionists  whom  the 
Eepublicans  were  expected  to  conciliate,  and 
stigmatized  as  repelling. 
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because  it  gave  leas  to  tlie  South 
than  even  the  Crittenden  Compro- 
mise; Avhereas,  Yirginia  required  the 
whole  of  that,  and  something  -more. 
He  proposed  sundry  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  in  addition 
to  the  guarantee  to  Slavery,  forever, 
of  all  territory  south  of  36°  30';  one 
of  which  secures  to  every  slaveholder 
the  right  to  take  his  slave  through 
any  non-slavoholding  State  or  terri- 
tory, in  passing  from  oae  slavehold- 
ing  State  or  territory  to  another ;  and 
also  secures  to  him  protection  for  his 
slaves  as  property,  -while  at  sea  on  such 
a  journey.    Another  is  in  these  words : 

"AsTicLE  7.  Sec.  1.  The  elective  fran- 
chise and  the  riglit  to  hold  office,  whether 
Federal,  State,  territorial,  or  mnnicipal,  shall 
not  he  exercised  hy  persona  who  are,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  the  African  race." 

Another  of  these  amendments  pre- 
sumes, and  recognizes,  the  right  of 
peaceable  State  secession,  undertak- 
ing to  guard  against  its  abuses. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  "Wickliffe,  of  Ken- 
tucky, proposed  that  this  Convention 
request  the  several  States  which  have 
p"assed  Personal  Liberty  bills,  to  ab- 
rogate ihera ;  also,  that  they  allow 
slaves  to  be  carried  across  their  soil 
respectively. 

Mr.  Amos  Tuck  [Eepublican],  of 
New  Hampshire,  submitted  an  Ad- 
dre^  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  "  deploring  the  divisions  and 
distractions  that  now  afflict  our  coun- 
try," but  deprecating  secession  or  vio- 
lence, and  insisting  that "  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  properly 
understood  and  fairly  enforced,  is 
equal  to  every  exigency."  Mr.  Tuck's 
address  closed  with  three  resolutions ; 
which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Gov.  S.  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  pro- 
posed that  this  Convention  adjourn 


to  the  4th  of  April,  to  enable  other 
States  to  be  represented  therein :  but 
this  was  not  agreed  to. 

After  several  days'  discussion  and 
consideration,  with  votes  upon  vari- 
ous amendments,  Mr.  David  Dudley 
Ticld,  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend 
the  Committee's  report,  hy  striking 
out  §  T,  and  inserting  as  follows : 

"Aeticlb  1.  No  State  shall  withdraw  from 
the  Union  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
States,  given  in  a  Convention  of  the  States, 
convened  in  pnrauance  of  an  act  passed  hy 
two-thirda  of  each  House  of  Congress." 

This  proposition  was  rejecsted,"  as 
follows : 

At8 — Oonnecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  ITewTork,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Kansas— 10. 

Noes— Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missonri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia— 11. 

Mr.  Guthrie's  report  at  length 
coming  up  for  action  thereon,  Gov. 
Baldwin  moved  a  substitution  for  said 
report  of  his  proposition  aforesaid; 
which  was  in  the  following  words : 

"  TFAe7'e(rs,nnhappy  differences  exist  which 
have  alienated  from  each  other  portions  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  such  an 
extent  as  seriously  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  nation,  and  impair  the  regnlar  and  effi- 
cient action  of  the  Government  within  the 
sphere  of  its  constitutional  powers  and  duties; 

'■'■And  -whereas,  tlie  Legidature  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky  has  made  application  to  Con- 
gress to  call  a  Tionvention  for  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  r 

"And  jokereas,  it  ia  helieved  to  he  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  other  States  that 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  or  may 
become  necessary  to  secure  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  of  every  section,  the  full 
and  equal  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  lib- 
erties, so  far  as  the  same  may  depend  for 
their  security  and  protection  on  the  powers 
granted  to  or  withheld  from  the  General 
Government,  in  pursuance  o.'  tlie  national 
purposes  for  which  it  was  ordained  and 
established : 

"'ATtd  iBkereaa,  it  may  be  expedient  that 
such  amendments  as  any  of  the  States  may 
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fcsire  to  hare  proposed,  should  be 
to  the  Convention  in  such  form  aa  u.o  .c- 
spectiye  Btatea  desiring  the  same  may  deem 
proper : 

"This  convention  does,  therefore,  recom- 
mend to  the  several  States  to  unite  with 
Kentucky  in  her  application  to  Congress  to 
call  a  Convention  for  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
he  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  to  conventions  therein,  for 
ratification,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  maybe  proposed  by  Oongri 
accordance  with  the  provision  '"  ti" 
article  of  the  Constitution :" 
which  was  defeated  by  the  following 
vote: 

Ats— Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  H"ew  Hampshire, 
Vennout— 8. 

NoEiH— Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentnoky,  Ma- 
ryland, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  Ten- 
nessee, Vi^jinia,  Kansas— 13. 

Mj.  Seddon's  project,  excluding 
that  part  which  provides  for  State 
secession,  was  likewise  moved  aa  a 
substitute,  and  defeated  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

Ays— Kentucky,  Missouri,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia— 4.  -n,-     ■ 

Sobs— Connecticut,  Delaware,  lllmois, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Massaciiusetts,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  Tennes- 
see, "Vermont,  Kansas— 16. 

Mr.  James  B.  Clay,"  of  Kentucky, 
now  moved  a  very  long  substitute, 
which  was  snhstantially  Mr.  Seddon's 
over  again ;  which  was  rejected  by 
the  following  vote : 

Ays- Kentucky,  Missonri,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Virginia— 5. 

Noes— Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ehodo  Island,  Ver- 
mont— 14. 

Mr.  Tuck's  proposition,  consisting 
of  an  address  and  three 
now  moved  as  a  substitute. 
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ives  were  as  l 

"  1st.  Eesohed,  That  this  Convention  ri 


ogiiizo  the  well  understood  proposition  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives 
no  power  to  Congress,  or  any  branch  of  the 
ITederal  Government,  to  interfere  in  any 
manner  with  Slavery  in  any  of  the  States ; 
and  we  are  assured,  by  abundant  testimony, 
that  neither  of  the  great  poUtical  organiza- 
tions existing  in  the  country  contemplates  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  in 
this  regard,  or  the  procuring  of  any  amend- 
ment thereof,  by  which  Congress,  or  any 
department  of  the  General  Government, 
shall  ever,  have  jorisdictioc  over  Slavery  in 
any  of  the  States. 

"3d.  Eesohed,  That  the  Constitution  was 
ordained  and  established,  as  set  forth  in  the 
preamble,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  es- 
tablish justice,  insure  domestic  tranc[uil!ity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity; 
and  when  the  people  of  any  State  are  not  in 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  benefits  intended  to 
be  secured  to  them  by  the  Constitution,  or 
their  rights  nnder  it  are  disregarded,  their 
tranquillity  disturbed,  their  prosperity  re- 
tarded, or  their  liberty  imperiled,  by  the 
people  of  any  other  State,  fnll  and  adequate 
redress  can  and  ought  to  be  provided  for 
such  grievances. 

"3d-  Eesohed,  That  this  Convention  rec- 
ommend to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Illinois,  in  applying  to  Congress  to  call 
a  Convention  for  the  proposing  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  article  .thereof." 
The  Conference  refused  thus  to  sub- 
stitute, by  the  following  vote  : 

Ays— Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  NewYorkjNewHamp- 
shire,  Vermont — 9. 

Noes— Delaware,  ICentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Nurth  Oarolma,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia— 11. 

The  question  was  next  taken  on 
the  Jlrst  section  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  plan 
of  constitutional  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Section  1.  ''r.  a",  the  present  territory 
of  the  United  States,  nortli  of  tiie  parallel 
of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thu^y  minutes  of 
north  latitude,  involuntary  servitude,  except 
in  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited.  _  In 
e1!  the  present  territory  south  of  that  line, 
the  status  of  persons  held  to  involuntary 

Rebel;  died  in  Canada  in  January,  1864, 
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service  or  labor,  as  it  now  exists,  ahal!  not 
be  changed ;  nor  shall  any  law  be  passed  hy 
Congress  or  the  Territorial  Legislature  to 
hinder  or  prevent  the  taking  of  snch  persons 
from  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  to  said 
territory,  nor  to  impdr  the  rights  arising 
from  said  relation;  bat  the  same  shall  be 
subject  to  jndicial  cognizance  in  the  federal 
courts,  according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law.  When  any  territory  north  or 
south  of  said  line,  within  such  boundary  as 
Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  contain  a  pop- 
■  Illation  equal  to  that  required  for  a  member 
of  Congress,  it  ehaU,  if  its  form  of  govern- 
ment be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  with  or  without  involuntary  servi- 
tude, as  the  constitution  of  such  State  may 
provide." 

Tliis  proposition  was  affirmed  "  and 
recommended  by  the  following  vote : 

Ars— Delaware,  IDinois,  Kentncky,  Ma- 
ryland, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Ehode  Island,  Tennessee— 9. 

Noes — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Virginia — 8. 

New  York,"  Indiana,  and  Kansas 
were  equally  divided,  and  bo  cast  no 
vote.  The  section  was  declared 
adopted. 

The  second  section  had  been  so 
amended  during  the  debates  as  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  SscTios  S.  No  territory  shall  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  ezcept  by  discovery, 
and  for  naval  and  commercial  stations,  de- 
pots, and  transit-routes,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  all  the  Senators  from 
States  which  allow  involuntary  servitude, 
and  a  rasgority  of  all  the  Senators  from 
States  which  prohibit  that  relation ;  nor 
shall  territory  be  acquired  by  treaty,  unless 
the  votes  ofamiu'ority  of  the  Senators  from 
each  class  of  States  hereinbefore  mentioned 
be  cast  as  a  part  of  the  two-thirds  minority 
necessary  to  the  ratification  of  such  treaty." 

This  was  likewise  adopted — ^New 
York  and  Kansas  being  still  divided 
— by  the  following  vote : 

Ays— Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentncky,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, lihode  IsInnd.Tennessee,  Virginia^— n. 

Foes— Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine, 


"  February  altli.       "  Through  the  neceasar 
absence  from  the  Ooaferenoe  of  a  Eepublica 


Mr,  Guthrie  next  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  third  section  of  his  Com- 
mittee's report ;  amended  by  the  Con- 
vention so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  SBCTfON  3.  Neither  the  Constitution  no 
any  amendment  thereof  shall  be  oust  ned 
to  give  Congress  power  to  regulate  abol  sh 
or  controJ,  within  any  State,  the  rela  on 
established  or  recognized  by  the  law  the  e 
of  touching  personsheldtolaburo  n  olun 
tary  service  therein,  nor  to  interfe  e  tl  or 
abolish  involuntary  service  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  the  consent  of  Maryland 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  or 
making  the  oivners  who  do  not  consent  jnst 
compensation;  nor  the  power  to  interfere 
with  or  prohibit  representatives  and  others 
from  bringing  with  tbera  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  retaining,  and  taking  away,  per- 
sons so  held  to  labor  or  service ;  nor  the 
power  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involun- 
tary service  in  places  nnder  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  St-atea  within  those 
States  and  Territories  where  the  same  is  es- 
tablished or  recognized;  nor  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  removal  or  transportation  of 
persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service 
in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  any  other  Stnte  or  Territory  thereof 
where  it  is  establliheJ  or  recognized  by  law 
oruaage;  and  the  right  during  transporta- 
tion, by  sea  or  river,  of  touching  at  porta, 
shores,  and  landings,  and  of  landing  in  case 
of  distress,  shall  exist;  but  not  the  right  of 
transit  in  or  through  any  State  or  Territory, 
or  of  sale  or  traffic,  against  the  laws  thereof. 
Nor  shall  Congress  have  power  to  authorize 
any  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  persons  held 
to  labor  or  service  than  on  land. 

_  ■'  The  bringinginto  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  persons  held  to  labor  or  service  for 
sale,  or  placing  them  in  depots  to  be  after- 
wards transferred  to  other  places  for  sale  as 
merchandise,  is  prohibited." 

This  section  was  adopted  by  the 
following  vote — New  York  and  Kan- 
sas not  voting,  because  equally  di- 
vided: 

Avs— Delaware,  Illinois,  Eentucfcy,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Khode  Island,  .Tennes- 
see, Virginia— 12. 

Noes— Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,    New  Hampshire.   Vermont 


Oommissitmer,  [Mr.  David  Dudley  Field]  leaving 
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Mr,  Guthrie  next  moved  tlie  adop- 
tion of  the  fourth  aection  of  the  re- 
port, which  had  been  eo  amended  aa 
to  read  thus : 

"SECTios4.  The  third  paragraph  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Oonstitation  siiall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent any  of  the  States,  by  appropriate  legia- 
lation,  and  through  tlie  action  of  their  jndi- 
ciai  and  minigterial  officers,  from  enforcing 
the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor  to  the 
person   to  whom   such   service  or  labor  is 

This  also  was  carried,  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote — New  York  and  Kansas 
Etill  ecjaally  divided : 

Ays — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Eentuoky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New- 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia—15. 

"Noes — Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New- 


Mr.  Guthrie  next  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the^ifA  section  of  the  report, 
£0  amended  as  to  read  aa  follows : 

"  Section  5.  The  foreign  slave  trade  is 
hereby  forever  prohibited ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  slaves,  coolies,  or  persons 
held  to  service  or  labor,  into  the  United 
States  and  the  Territories  from  places  beyond 
the  limits  thereof" 

This  section  Wi^  adopted,  as  follows : 

Ays— Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New- 
Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont, Kansas — 16. 

Nobs— Iowa,  Maine, Massachusetts,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia — 5. 

Mr.  Guthrie  next  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  svsth  section  of  the  report ; 
amended  thus : 

"Sections.  The  first,  third,  and  iiftb 
sections,  together  with  this  section  of  these 
amendraenfa,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
second  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Oon- 
Eiitution,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article  thereof, 
sliaJl  not  be  amended  or  abolished  without 
the  consent  of  all  the  States." 

This  was  adopted  by  the  following 
vote — New  York  again  divided,  and 
Tio.^  ■«  rtiiig  ; 


Ays — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kansas— II. 

Noes— Conn  f  t  I  d'  a,  I  a,  M  ine> 
Massachusetts  N  rt    C  a,  N  w  Hamp- 

shire, Vermon    V  g 

Mr.  Gnth      n       m  ad  p- 

tion  of  the  A  h    re- 

port ;  amend  d  d  w 

"Section  7    C     (^  11  by 

law  that  the  U    ted  ho 

labor,  in   all   e  se  rs  a]    or 

other  officer,  w  d  est 

such  fugitive,      as  ed  so       ng 

by  violence  or         m  or 

riotous  assemb   g  ft  st, 

such  fugitive  se  co 

or  intimidatio         d  tl^  e- 

prived  of  the  d    h  ai       of 

such  payment     ah  m 

further  claim  g  Co  g  esa 

shall  provide  by  law  for  securing  to  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

This  section  was  adopted  by  the 
following  vote — New  York  still  di- 
vided : 

Ays — Delaware,  Illinois,  Indi.ina,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Kansas— 12. 

Noes— Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Mis- 
souri, North  Carolina,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia— 7, 

The  report  having  been  thus  adopt- 
ed by  sections,  Gov,  Chase,  of  Ohio, 
demanded  a  vote  upon  the  entire 
plan  of  conciliation  together ;  which 
President  Tyler  decided  unnecessary, 
as  the  whole  plan  had  been  adopted 
by  sections. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Frankhn,  'of  Pennsylva- 
nia, moved  the  following  independent 
proposition : 

"■  EesolveA,  As  the  sense  of  this  Conven- 
tion, that  the  highest  political  duty  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  his  allegiance 
to  the  Federal  Government  created  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
no  State  of  this  Union  has  any  constitutional 
right  to  secede  therefrom,  or  to  absolve  the 
citizens  of  such  Stat©  from  their  aliegiancs 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Barringer,  of  North  Carolina, 
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moTed  that  this  proposition  do  lie  on  I  This  was  adopted ;  and  President 

the   table;    which  i.as  defeated   by  Tyler  reqnested  to  present  the    plan 

12  States  to  9:  bnt,  on  motion    of  of  adjustment' to  Congress  forthwith 

,.-     -r^    /v.         !•  i>r,_j.v    n„„«i;^n     tlio  Anfl  tlipn  til  fi  C  mi  vent 


Mr.  Ruffln,  of  North  Carolina,  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Franklin's  pro- 
position was  indefinitely  postponed, 
a3  follows : 

Ars— Delaware,  Eentuckj-,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Ehode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia— 10._ 

Noss— Connecticut,  niinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,    Maine,    Massachusetts,    Peansylva- 


Mr.  J.  A.  Seddon,  of  Virginia,  moved 
once  more  his  proposition,  requiring 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
whereby  the  assent  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  from  the  slaveholding 
States  and  a  like  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  non-slaveholding  States 
is  required  to  give  validity  to  any  act 
of  the  Senate,  as  also  recognizing  and 
legalizing  State-secession  from  the 
Union  ;  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Guthrie  then  offered  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  to  the  propositions 
which  had  been  agreed  to : 

"  To  the  Congress  qf  the  Umiled  States :    _ 

"The  Convention  assembled  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  adjust 
the  unhappy  differences  which  now  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  Union  and  threaten  its  con- 
tinuance, mate  known  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  their  body  convened 
ia  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  ith  instant, 
and  continued  in  session  until  the  27th, 

"There  were  in  the  body,  when  action 
was  taken  upon  that  which  is  here  submit- 
ted, one  hundred  and  thirty-three  Commis- 
sioners, representing  the  following  States: 
Mwne,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Ehode  island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas. 

"They  have  approved  what  ia  herewith 
Bubraitted,  and  respectfully  rerpiest  that 
your  honorable  body  will  sabrait  it  to  con- 
ventions in  the  States  as  an-article  of  amend- 
njent  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 


And  then  the  Convention  adj  ourned 
without  day. 

The  above  plan  of  conciliation  was 
immediately  communicated  by  Pre- 
sident Tyler  to  Vice-President  Breck- 
inridge, who  laid  it  before  the  Senate 
without  delay:  and,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Crittenden,  it  was  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  five,  to  he  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  next  day. 

Mr.  Crittenden  reported  it  accord- 
ingly."    Gov.  Seward,  from  the  Re- 
publican minority  of  said  Committee, 
ed  a  substitute  for  that  pro- 
ject, as  follows ; 


^'- A  pint  resolution  eoncemin^  a  ITational 
Gomention  to  propose  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  qf  the  United  States. 

"ITAiwetw,  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
of  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois,  have 
applied  to  Congress  to  call  a  Convention  for 
proposing,  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  ihe  United  States  t  Therefore,  ^ 

"  Be  it  resolved,  etc.,  That  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  other  States  he  invited  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and  to  ex- 
press their  will  on  that  subject  to  Congress, 
in  pursuance  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution," 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
others,  strenuously  objected  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the-  majority  report  at 
this  time ;  so  that  its  second  reading 
was  postponed  until  next  day:  when, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  it  w^ 
made  the  special  order  for  noon  of 
the  day  following;  when  Gen.  Jo- 
seph lane,  of  Oregon,  made  a  long 
speech  against  'coercion,'  and  in 
favor  of  the  Southern  view  of  State 
Kichts.  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  followed,  speaking  very 
strongly  and  earnestly  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  Union. 
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At  length,  the  Senate,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  voted^Yeas  25 ; 
Waja  11 — to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  tbia,  in  favor  of  the  House 
pi-oposition  of  amendment,  already 
reterred  to,  and  which  had  passed  that 
body;  providing 

"that  no  nmendment  shall  be  made  to  the 
Constitution  wiiich  will  authorize  or  give  to 
Congress  the  power  to  interfere,  within  any 
fitate,  with  the  domestic  institntions  there- 
of," etc. 

This  proposed  amendment  was 
finally  concurred  in  by  the  Senate  : 
Yeas  24 ;  Nays  13 :  as  follows : 

Ybas — STessra.  Anthony,  Baiter,  Bigler, 
Bright,  Crittenden,  Dixon,  Duuglaa,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Gwin,  Harlan,  Hunter,  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  Kennedy,  Latham,  Mason,  Mor- 
rill, Nicholson,  Polk,  Pugh,  Eioe,  Sebastian, 
Ten  Eyck,  and  Thomson— 34. 

Nays-— Messrs.  Bingham,  Chandler,  Clark, 
Tcnlitile,  Darkee,  Foot,  King.  8uTnner,Truui- 
bnll.  Wade,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson— 12, 

And  then  the  Senate  returned  to 
tlie  consideration  of  the  Crittenden 
proposition,  for  which  Mr,  Clark's 
proposition,  already  given,'' was  again 
offered  as  a  substitute,  and  voted 
down :  Yeas  li ;  Naja  22. 

Finally,  Mr.  Crittenden  moved 
that  the  Peace  Conference  proposi- 
tion be  substituted  for  his  own  origi- 
nal project  of  conciliation ;  which  the 
Senate  refused,  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas — Messrs.  Crittenden,  Donglas,  Har- 
lan, Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  Kennedy,  Mor- 
rill, and  Thiimson— T. 

Nats — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bigler,  Bingham, 
Bright,  Chandler,  Clark,  Dixon,  Fes-enden, 
Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Gwin,  Hunter,  Lane, 
Latham,  Mason,  Nicholson,  Polk.  Pugh,  Eice, 
Sebastian,  Snmner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbnll, 
Wade,  Wigfall,  Wilkinam,  and  Wilson— 28. 

So  the  Senate,  hy  four  to  one,  dis- 
posed of  the  Bcheme  of  the  Peace 
Commissioners,  and  proceeded  to 
vote,  directly  thereafter,  on  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden's original  proposition,  which 


was  defeated — Yeas  19 ,  Nays  30 — 
as  has  been  stated. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference were  likewise  presented  to 
the  House,"  hut  not  acted  upon  in 
that  body — the  report  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  Thirty-three  being  held 
entitled  to  preference. 

Thus  ended  in  failure  the  more  or 
less  earnest  efforts  to  avert  the  gather- 
ing storm  of  war  by  some  project  of 
'  Compromise'  or  '  Conciliation,'  to 
be  enacted  by  Congress  preHminary  to 
its  being  ingrafted  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, And,  as  it  has  been  very  wide- 
ly asserted  and  believed  that  the  Re- 
publicans evinced  an  unbending  dis- 
position, stubbornly  refusing  to  make 
any  concession,  any  sacrifice,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  National  in- 
tegrity, it  may  be  well  to  consider  what 
they  actually  did  and  proffered.  The 
foregoing  pages  show  that 

I.  They  were  at  all  times  willing, 
and  more  than  willing,  to  unite  in 
the  call  of  a  Convention  of  the 
States,  which  would  have  inherent 
power  to  deal  thoroughly  with  all 
the  questions  whereon  the  difference 
termed  'sectional'  had  arisen,  and 
wherein  their  opponejits  were  moT*- 
ally  certain  to  have  a  large  ma,jority 
of  votes.  President  Lincoln  at  aa 
early  day.  Gov,  Morgan,  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  Peace  Conference,  etc., 
etc.,  had  indicated  their  concurrence 

the  call  of  a  Convention.  But  this 
resort,  though  originally  suggested  by 
the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  was 
voted  down  in  the  Peace  Conference 
by  the  aid  of  all  the  Slave  States  re- 
presented—Kentucky among  them. 

II.  The  Republicans  likewise 
I  "  March  1,  1361 
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evinced  a  willingness  to  pay  for 
slaves  who  should  he  lost  to  their 
own  era  through  popular  interposi- 
tion to  defeat  their  return  to  bond- 
age from  the  Free  States  to  which 
they  had  escaped.  Mr.  Tuck's  prop- 
osition in  the  'Peace  Conference,' 
Gov.  Baldwin's,  and  nearly  every 
authentic  or  influential  utterance 
from  the  same  side,  admitted  the 
duty  of  the  North,  if  it  could  no 
longer  return  such  fugitives,  to  pay 
their  value  to  those  injured  or  ag- 
grieved by  this  failure  to  make  good 
the  constitutional  stipulation.     Had 


"  During  tlie  preceding  discusaioa  in  the  Con- 
ference, Gov.  S.  P.  Oha£B,of  Ohio  (Pebruar?  Glti), 
after  stating  frarLkly  to  the  Southern  Commis- 
sioners that  those  from  the  Free  States  could  not 
enrrender  the  principle  of  Slavery  Restriction  as 
to  the  territories,  and  that,  if  they  did,  it  would 
do  no  good,  as  their  constituents  would  disavow 
and  repudiate  them,  proceeded  as  follows: 

"Aside  from  the  Territorial  question — the 
question  of  Slavery  outside  of  Slave  States— I 
know  of  but  one  serious  difficulty.  I  refer  to 
the  queslion  concerning  fugitives  from  service. 
The  clause  in  the  Constitution  concerning  this 
class  of  persona  is  regarded  by  almost  all  men, 
Noctli  and  South,  aa  a  stipulation  for  the  surren- 
der to  their  masters  of  slaves  escaping  into  Free 
States.  The  people  of  the  Free  States,  however, 
who  believe  that  slaveholding  is  wrong,  cannot 
and  will  not  aid  in  the  reclamation,  and  the  stip. 
ulation  becomes  therefore  a  dead  letter.  Tou 
comiiain  of  bad  faith;  and  the  complMnt  is 
retorted  by  denunciationa  of  the  cruelly  which 
would  drag  back  to  bondage  the  poor  slave  who 
has  escaped  from  it.  Tou,  thinking  Slavery 
right,  claim  the  fulfillment  of  the  stipulation; 
we,  thiuking  Slavery  wrong,  cannot  fulfill  the 
stipulation  without  consciousness  of  participa- 
tion in  vrrong.  liere  is  a  real  difficulty;  but  it 
seems  to  me  not  insuperable.  It  will  not  do  for 
us  to  say  to  you,  in  justification  of  non-perforn 
•  aneo,  '  The  Btlpulation  Is  immoral,  and  therefor 
we  cannot  execute  it ;'  for  you  deny  the  unmor- 
ality,  and  we  cannot  assume  lo  judge  for  you.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  ought  not  to  esact  from  us 
the  literal  performance  of  the  stipulation  when 
you  know  that  we  cannot  perform  it  without 
conscious  culpability.  A  true  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty seems  to  be  attainable  by  regarding  it  as 
a  simple  case  where  a  contract,  from  changed 
drcumstances,  cannot  be  fulfilled  esactly  as 
made,  A  court  of  equity  in  such  a  case  decreas 
execution  aa  near  as  may  be.  It  requires  the  par- 
ty who-  cannot  perform  to  make  a  compensation 
for  non-performance.   Why  cannot  the  same  prin- 


the  South  presented  as  her  tiltima- 

tuni — "Pay  us  cash"  for  every  slave 
whom  we  shall  hereafter  lose  through 
your  repugnance  to  slave-hunting" — 
the  exaction  would  have  been  acce- 
ded to  as  reasonable  and  just. 

III.  The  North  could  not,  without 
shame  and  conscious  guilt,  consent  to 
diffuse  and  uphold  Slavery  on  terri- 
tory that  came  to  us  free."  But  Gov. 
Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  formally 
offered,'*  in  the  Senate,  to  unite  ia 
the  immediate  admission  of  New 
Mexico  (which  then  included  Arizo- 
na) as  a  State,  under  such  Constitu- 


ciple  be  applied  to  tho  rendition  of  fugitives  from 
service?  We  cannot  surrender — but  wo  can 
compensate.  Why  not,  then,  avoid  all  difficulties 
on  all  sides,  and  show  respectively  good  feith 
and  good  will,  by  providing  and  accepting  com- 
pensation  where  masters  recldm  escaping  Be^ 
vants  and  prove  their  right  of  reclamation  under 
the  Constitution  ?  Instead  of  a  judgment  for  ren- 
dition, let  there  be  a  judgment  for  compensation, 
determined  by  the  true  value  of  the  services,  and 
lot  the  same  judgment  assure  freedorn  to  the  fu- 
gitive. The  coat  to  the  National  Treasury  would 
be  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  evils  of  diB- 
cord  and  strife.  All  parties  would  be  gainers." 
"  Mr  Webster,  in  one  of  his  latest  speeches 
—at  Buffalo,  May  22,  1351— said: 

"  If  tho  South  wish  any  concession  from  me, 
they  won't  get  it — not  a  hair's  breadth  of  it.  If 
they  come  to  my  house  for  it,  they  will  not  find 
it.  I  concede  nothing,  *  *  •  No  matter  what 
may  be  s^d  at  the  Syracuse  Convention,  or  any 
other  assemblage  of  insane  persons.  I  never 
would  consent  that  there  should  be  one  foot  of 
Slave  Territory  beyond  wiiat  the  old  Thirteen 

States  had  at  thf  -  ' '-'"  ''  "- 

Union.  Hover,  never  I  The  mar 
his  face  to  me,  and  prove  that  I  e 
from  that  doctrine.  He  wouhi  sncaa  onaj,  vi 
slink  away,  or  hire  a  mercenary  Heep,  that  he 
might  say  what  a  mercenary  apostate  from  lib- 
erty Daniel  Webster  has  become.  He  knowa 
himself  to  be  a  liypocrite  and  a  falsifier.  *  •  *  ,\11 
that  I  now  say  is,  that,  leith  the'  Utssi"g  of  God, 
I  will  nvt  now  nor  hereafltr,  before  the  coTinlry  or 
Hie  toorld,  consent  to  be  mimbered  among  those  viho 
introduced  neio  Stow  Power  into  the  Union.  I 
win  do  aU  in  my  povier  to  preveitt  it" 

Mr.  Clay's  deliberate  and  emphatic  declaration 
that  hs  would  never  consent  nor  be  constrained 
"  to  vote  for  the  positive  introduction  of  Slavery 
either  south  or  north  of  that  line"  (36°  30'),  wiH 
be  found  on  page  205. 
"  See  page  381. 


B  of  tlie  formation  of  the 
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tion  aa  her  people  should  see  fit  to 
frame  and  adopt— New  Mexico  be- 
ing at  that  moment  a  Slave  Terri- 
tory by  act  of  her  Legislature — to 
say  nothing  of  the  Dred  Scott  decis- 
ion. That  would  have  given  the 
South  a  firm  hold  on  nearly  every 
acre  of  our  present  territory  whereon 
she  could  rationally  hope  ever  to  plant 
Slavery — pr<m.ded  ibe  people  of 
New  Mexico  should  see  fit  to  ingraft 
Slavery  on  their  State,  as  they  seem- 
ed, under  Democratic  training,  to 
have  done  on  tlieir  Territory. 

IV.  The  Houfie— which  had  be- 
come strongly  Eepublican  through 
the  withdrawal  of  most  of  the  rep- 
resentatives from  Cotton  States — 
passed  the  conciliatory  and  practical 
resolves  reported  by  Mr.  Corwin 
fi-om  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three 
— passed  them  by  an  overwltelming 
majority.  The  Senate  would  have 
promptly  concurred,  had  it  been  inti- 
mated or  probable  that  such  concur- 
rence would  have  arrested  and  rolled 
hack  the  surge  of  Secession. 

T.  Both  Houses  united  in  passing 
the  Joint  Resolve  from  said  Commit 
tee  which,  being  ratified  by  the  re- 
quired proportion  of  the  States,  would 
have  precluded  forever  any  action  of 
Congress  adverse  to  the  perpetuation 
of  Slavery  in  such  States  as  should 
desire  such  perpetuation.  This,  too, 
would  have  been  readily  perfected, 
had  '  the  South'  evinced  any  inclina- 
tion to  be  satisfied  and  pacified  there- 
by. But  it  was  very  generally  treat- 
ed by  them  as  of  no  value.  Senator 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  spoke  of  it  deri- 
sively as,  in  substance,  one  of  the 
planks  of  the  Chicago  [Eepublican] 
Platform.  And  the  artillery  of  Se- 
cession soon  dispelled  all  desire  of, 
or  motive  for,  ratifying  it. 


TI.  There  were  very  many  Repub- 
licans— and  those  by  no  means  with- 
out consideration  or  influence — who 
would  have  cheerfully  consented  to  a 
peaceful  withdrawal  from  the  Union 
of  the  Cotton  States,  with  such  otliers 
as  might  have  chosen  to  accompany 
them,  had  these  accorded  titne  for 
decently  effecting  and  assenting  to 
such  a  separation,  after  first  allow- 
ing the  Free  States  a  fair  opportunity 
to  submit  to  and  urge  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  their  reasons  for 
deprecating  it.  To  this  end,  the 
calling  of  a  National  Convention  and 
the  election  of  delegates  thereto  were 
deemed  indispensable  prerequisites. 
Such  a  Convention  could  have  acted 
decisively  on  the  main  question  and 
all  subordinate  points — such  as  the 
rightful  disposal,  by  apportionment 
or  otherwise,  of  the  public  lan<k 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
Union,witli  the  public  debt  owed  by  it. 

VII.  The  North  did,  as  we  have 
seen,  organize  three  new  Territories 
at  this  Session,  in  ntter  silence  re- 
specting Slavery,  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  left  '  the  South'  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rights  accruing  to  her 
from  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  ex- 
pounded in  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
This  was  done,  not  in  accordance 
with  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
Republicans,  who  reported  and  pass- 
ed the  bills,  but  as  a  peace-offering 
and  a  concession  to  those  Southern 
Unionists  who  were  constantly  pro- 
testing that  they  cared  nothing  for  the 
extension  of  Slavery — in  fact,  were 
rather  opposed  to  it — but  would 
not  tamely  submit  to  see  a  stigma 
ed  on  their  section  and  her  '  insti- 
tution' by  Northern  votes. 

Yet  all  this  was  fruitless,  because 
the  North,  in  the  full  flush  of  a  long- 
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awaited  and  fairly  achieved  triumph, 
did  not  see  lit  to  repudiate  the  cher- 
ished and  time-honored  principle  for 
which  it  had  patiently,  ardently  strug- 
gled. No  other  successful  party  ^yaa 
ever  before  required,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, to  surrender  its  principle,  its 
consistency,  its  manhood,  on  peril  of 
National  disruption  and  overthrow. 
There  was  no  concession  from  the 
other  side — no  real  compromise^but 
a  simple,  naked  exaction  that  the 
Eepublicaus  should  stultify  and  dis- 
grace themselves,  by  admitting  that 
they  were  fundamentally  wrong,  and 
that,  instead  of  electing  their  Presi- 
dent,they  should  have  been  defeated." 
"Wliat  '  the  South'  and  its  friends 
really  required  of  the  North  was  part- 
nership, cooperation,  complicity  ,in  the 
work  of  extending,  diffusing,  and  forti- 
fying Slavery,  Bueh  as  it  had  secured  in 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  That  Slave- 
ry was  a  great  National  interest— the 
broad  and  solid  base  of  our  industrial 
economy  and  commercial  prosperity 
— the  slaves  confined,  indeed,  to  one 
section  of  the  Union,  because  there 
most  profitably  employed,  but  labor- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  Northern"  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants  as  much 
as  for  that  of  Southern  planters  and 
factors— that  we  must  all  watch  and 
work  to  give  that  interest  wider  scope 


by  the  conquest  of  more  territory, 
and  by  the  maintenance  at  all  hazards 
of  Slavery  in  Cuba,  etc.  —  and  that 
all  anti-Slavery  discussion  or  expos- 
tulation must  be  systematically  sup- 
pressed, as  sedition,  if  not  treason — 
such  was  the  gist  of  the  Sonthem 
requirement.  A  long-haired,  raving 
Abolitionist  in  the  furthest  North, 
according  to  '  conservative'  ideas,  not 
merely  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of 
Southern  society,  but  undermined  the 
fabric  of  our  National  prosperity.  He 
must  be  squelched,"  or  there  could 
be  no  further  Union.  Haman,  sur- 
rounded by  the  power  and  pomp  of 
his  dazzling  exaltation,  bitterly  says, 
"All  this  availeth  me  nothing,  so 
long  as  I  see  Mordecai,<he  Jew,  sit^ 
ting  at  the  king's  gate."  " 

Hence  '  the  South'  would  accord  no 
time,  allow  no  canvass  by  Northern 
men  of  the  Slave  States  in  the  hope 
of  disabusing  their  people  of  the 
prejudice  that  we  were  their  natural, 
implacable  enemies."  They  gave 
ns  but  this  alternative — "  Consent  to 
Disunion — let  us  wrest  from  the  Ee- 
pubhc  such  portion  of  it  as  we  choose 
to  have — or  meet  us  in  the  shock  of 
battle !  Your  country  or  your 
life!" 

— And  scwe  were  plunged  into 
the  horrors  of  Civil  War. 


"  The  Cincimiaii  Enquirer  of  January  1j,  1861, 
has  a  latter  from  'A.  CitiEen  of  Highlauil  Coun- 
ty,' which  puta  the  case  squarely  thus: 

"  There  is  only  one  possible  remedy  which  can 
saye  tho  country,aiid  restore  harmony  and  peace ; 
and  that  is  a  total  abandonment  of  the  dogmas 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  adoption  of  another  and  op- 
posite object — '  the  recf^nition  of  the  equality  of 
all-lho  States  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  ami  the  strict  enforcement  of  oU  die  laws 
protecting  and  securipg  slave  property  under  the 
Constiiution.'  Thia  principle  is  recognized  in  the 
proposition  of  Senator  Crittenden ;  andwbenthe 
madness  and  violence  of  such  men  as  John  Sher- 
man, Ben.  Wado,  and  Horace  Greeley  shall  he 
humbled,  and  when  wise  and  patriotic  state 
Bh:iU  be  looked  for  and  found  as  guides  and 


selors  for  the  peace  of  the  nation,  then  may  wo 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  reatorir^  our  country 
to  that  prosperity  and  happiness  which  we  had 
before  the  spirit  of  Abolitionism  and  of  hate 
blasted  Ciia  fair  heritage  of  our  fathers.  Let 
the  entire  South  to  the  border,  including  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Vii^ia,  and  Missouri,  take  a 
bold,  dignified,  and  patriotic  position,  and  de- 
mand as  a  right  that  which  the  North — redeemed 
from  the  curse  of  Abolitionism — will  have  the 
magnanimity  and  patriotism  to  yield." 

"  See  Judge  Woodward's  speech,  page  364. 

"  See  Mayor  Henry's  speech ;  also  his  letter 
forbidding  G.  W.  Curtis'a  lecture,  pages  3G3-1, 

"  Esther  V,  13. 

"See  Senator  Clii^man,  page  373. 
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THE    UNION— THE    OONFEDEKAOT. 


If  Hudibras  was  right  in  his  as- 
Bumption,  that  there  ia  and  can  be  no 
fighting  where  one  party  gives  all  the 
blows — the  other  being  content  with 
meekly  and  patiently  receiving  them — 
then  it  might  be  plausibly  contended 
that  our  great  Civil  "War  was  initia- 
ted by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, or  by  the  attempt  to  supply  its 
famishing  garrison,  some  weeks  after 
Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration.  But  "Wit 
stands  opposed  to  lieason  in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others.  The  first  at- 
tempt in  the  interest  of  Secession  to 
dispossess  the  Union,  by  force,  of  any 
property  or  position  held  by  it,  even 
though  not  seriously  opposed,  was  as 
truly  an  act  of  war  as  though  it  had 
been  desperately  resisted,  at  the  cost 
of  hundreds  of  lives. 

The  Secession  of  South  Carolina' 
was  hailed  with  instant  and  general 
exultation  by  the  plottere  of  Disunion 
in  nearly  every  Slave  State.  There 
were  celebrations,  with  parades,  mu- 
sic, cannon-firing,  speeches,  etc.,  on 
that  evening  or  the  following  day,  at 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Memphis,  etc. 
Even  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  the 
Secessionists  were  few  indeed,  the 
event  was  honored  by  a  salute  of 
a  hundred  guns.  Senator  Andrew 
Johnson  was  still  more  honored,  on 
the  32d,  by  being  burned  in  effigy  by 
the  Secessionists  of  Memphis.  While 
the  Northern   cities  we 


'  December  20,  1860. 
'  The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  22d  said: 
"TIiB   garrison  in   our   harbor  will  not  be 
Btrenglbenei    The  reenforcement  of  the  forts, 


apprehensive,  and  paralyzed,  it  was 
noted  that  at  Baltimore,  though  no 
foi-mal  celebration  was  had,  people 
seemed  relieved  and  cheerful;  the 
streets  were  gayly  crowded,  and  busi- 
ness was  better.  At  Washington,  Mr. 
Gamett,  of  Virginia,  exultingly  an- 
nounced the  fact  of  South  Carolina's 
secession  in  the  House ;  whereupon, 
three  or  four  Southrons  clapped  their 
hands.  There  was  no  further  public 
manifestation  in  Congress ;  and  none 
north  of  the  Virginia  Hne,  save  in 
Wilmington,  as  aforesaid. 

A  mere  handful  of  Federal  troops, 
under  Maj.  Robert  Anderson,  watch- 
ed rather  than  garrisoned  the  forts  in 
Charleston  harbor.  Of  these,  Fori, 
Moultrie,  though  the  older  and  weak- 
er, was  mainly  tenanted  by  the  sol- 
diers, being  the  more  convenient  to 
the  city ;  but  it  could  not  have  been 
held  a  day  against  a  serious  assault. 
Its  garrison  found  themselves  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  seowHng,  dead- 
ly foes,°  too  numerous  to  bo  resisted. 
During  the  night  6f  the  26th,  Maj. 
Anderson  properly  and  prudently 
transferred  his  entire  command  to 
Fort  Sumter,  taking  with  them,  or 
after  them,  all  provisions,  munitions, 
etc.,  that  could  conveniently  be  trans- 
ported. The  removal  was  effected  by 
means  of  two  schooners,  which  made 
several  trips  during  the  night,  pass- 
ing directly  by  the  harbor  guard-boat 

at  this  time  and  under  present  circumstsDces, 
means  cotrcion— war.  When  the  forts  are  de- 
manded and  refused  tobe  delivered  nptotliosein 
wbom  is  invested  the  title  of  eminent  domain, 
and  for  whose  defense  and  protection  alone  they 
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Kina,  and  affecting  no  concealment. 
A  full  moon  was  shining  in  a  clear 
eky.  When  all  that  could  be  had 
been  removed,  the  remaining  gun- 
carriages,  etc.,  were  burnt,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  use  in  any  future  at- 
tack upon  Sumter.  No  resistance 
was  offered ;  perhaps  none  of  a  seri- 
ous natui'e  could  have  been ;  forMaj. 
Anderson's  act  was  evidently  unan- 
ticipated in  Charleston ;  but  it  was 
gravely  complained  of  as  a  breach  of 
faith — President -Buchanan,  it  was 
implied,  rather  than  distinctly  al- 
leged,' having  promised  that  the  mil- 
itary stat'us  should  not  be  changed, 
without  due  notice.  The  news  of 
Anderson's  movement  sent  a  thrill 
through  the  hearts  of  many,  who  felt 
that  we  were  silently  drifting  toward 
a  sea  of  fraternal  blood. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this 
transfer,  a  popular  excitement  waa 
aroused  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  by  infor- 
mation that  an  order  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  War  Department  for 


an  extensive  transfer  of  arms,  espe- 
cially of  heavy  ordnance,  from  the 
Alleghany  Arsenal  near  that  place  to 
the  South  and  South-West.'  That 
such  transfers  had  been  quietly  going 
on  for  months,  did  not  reconcile  the 
stanch  Republicans  of  our  Ameri- 
can Birmingham  to  further  opera- 
tions of  the  kind,  now  palpably  in 
the  interest  of  Soutliem  treason.  A 
public  meeting  was  called;  dispatches 
sent  to  Washington ;  and  an  order  ob- 
tain ed  suspending  themeditated  trans- 
fer. The  citizens'  meeting  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th ;  and  its 
resolves,  while  they  deprecated  any 
lawless  resistance  to  official  orders, 
called  urgently  on  the  President  to 
purge  his  Cabinet  of  every  one  known 
to  be  in  complicity  with  treason  or 
rebellion  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Union. 

John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War, 
resigned  his  post  on  the  29th,  alleging 
the  course  of  the  President,  in  i-efus- 
ing  to  order  Major  Anderson  back  to 


were  coded  end  built  up ;  and  wteii,  the  i'el- 
eral  Government  showing  a  hostile  purpose,  it 
shall  become  necessary  and  proper  for  ua  to  ob- 
tain possession,  then  it  will  be  right  for  the 
world  and  Bl^ck  Republicanism  to  expect  that 
the  State,  by  her  authorities,  will  move  in  the 
premises.  Th£  people  wHi  obey  the  call  for  war, 
tmd  take  the  forts." 

The  Charles&m  Courier  of  December  4,  1B60, 
has  a  speech  by  Mr.  Edward  M'Crady  at  a  Se- 
cession meeting  in  that  city  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, which  Gooeludea  as  follows : 

"I  do  not  counsel  any  precipitate  action;  n,or 
do  I  fear  anything  from  the  forta — they  are 
ours,  not  merely  in  part.  They  were  placed 
there  on  otir  soil  for  our  protection ;  and,  when- 
ever the  separation  cornea,  they  must  fall  into 

we  accede ;  and  we  will  secede  aa  surely  as  the 

■  The  Charlesion  Clmrier  of  the  29th  said: 
"  Mfljor  Eobert  Anderson,  United  States  Army, 
ftos  achieivd  the  Knemnabte  distinction  of  opening 
dun  war  between  AmerpMn  citizens  by  an  act  of 
gross  breach  of  faith.  He  has,  under  counsels 
of  a  panic,  deserted  his  post  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
•nd,  uadar  false  pretexts,  has   transferred  bis 


garrison  and  mOitary  st 


d  supplie 


oFort 


And  The  Charleston  Mercury  SMd : 

"Major  Anderson  alleges  that  the  movement 
was  made  without  orders,  and  upon  his  owu  re- 
sponsibility, and  Uiat  he  was  not  aware  of  such 
an  understanding.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  wo 
will  not  impugn  his  word  or  his  modves.  But  it 
is  due  to  South  Carolina  and  to  good  faith  that 
the  act  of  this  officer  should  he  repudiated  by 
the  Government,  and  that  the  troops  be  removed 
forthwith  from  Fort  Sumter." 

'  The  order  was  as  follows: 

"Send  iramediafcl^  to  Ship  Island,  near  Baliie, 
(month  of  Mississippi),  46  cannon,  and  to  Gal- 
veston 18  cannon,"  naming  the  kinds. 

The  schedule  wag  as  follows : 
21  ten-inch  Columbiads,  1 5, 2  00  lbs, =31 9, 2  00  Iba. 
21  eight-inch       ditto         9,240    "  =194,040    " 
4  32-pounders  Oiron),       "(,250   "  =  23,000   " 
iS  to  Ship  Island. 

Total  weight  of  metal,  542,2401b8. 
23  ten-inch  Columbiada,  15,2001bs.=349,6001bs. 
43  eight-inch     ditto  8,240    "  =443.520   " 

1  32-poundera  (iron),  7,250  "  =  50,150  " 
18  to  Galveston. 

Total  weight  of  metal,      S43,870Ibs. 
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Fort  Moultrie,  as  his  reason.  He  aa- 
Berted  that  he  liad  promised  South 
Carolina  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  disposition  of  our  forces 
in  Charleston  harbor — whieh  ia  ex- 
ceedingly probable.  He  asked  per- 
mission to  "  vindicate  our  honor,  and 
prevent  civil  war"  by  "  withdrawing 
the  Federal  garrison  altogether  from 
the  harbor  of  Charleston."  This  not 
being  accorded,  he  declared  that  he 
coTiId  no  longer  hold  his  office, 
"  under  my  convictions  of  patriotism, 
nor  with  honor."  The  President 
mildly  accepted  his  resignation,  and 
appointed  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky, 
to  succeed  him. 

By  the  middle  of  December,  Hon. 
Caleb  Gushing,  of  Mass.,  was  dis- 
.  patched  to  Charleston  by  President 
Buchanan  as  a  Commissioner  or  con- 
fidential agent  of  the  Executive.  His 
errand  was  a  secret  one.  But,  so 
far  as  its  object  was  allowed  to  tran- 
spire, he  was  understood  to  be  the 
bearer  of  aprofierfromMr.  Buchanan 
that  he  would  not  reonforce  Major 
Anderson,  nor  initiate  any  hostilities 
against  the  Secessionists,  provided 
they  would  evince  a  like  pacific  spi- 
rit, by  respecting  the  Federal  author- 
ity down  to  the  close  of  his  Adminis- 
tration— now  but  a  few  weeks  distant. 
Gen.  Cushing  had  been  in  Charleston 
a  few  months  earlier  as  an  anti- 
Douglas  delegate  to,  and  President 
o^  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, and  then  stood  in  high  favor 
with  her  aristocracy ;  on  this  occa- 
sion, however,  he  was  soon  given  to 
lunderstand  that  he  had  fallen  from 
grace;  that  his  appearance  in  the 
character  of  an  advocate  or  represen- 
tative of  Federal  authority  had  cast 
a  sudden  mildew  on  his  popularity  in 
that  stronghold   of  Secession.      He 


remained  but  five  hours  in  Ciiarles- 
ton ;  having  learned  within  that  time 
that  the  rulers  of  South  Carolina 
would  make  no  promises  and  enter 
into  no  a^angements  which  did  not 
recognize  or  imply  the  independence 
of  their  State.  He  returned  directly 
to  Washington,  where  his  report  was 
understood  to  have  been  the  tlieme 
of  a  stormy  and  protracted  Cabinet 
meeting. 

Directly  after  Major  Anderson's 
removal  to  Fort  Sumter,  the  Federal 
arsenal  in  Charleston,  containing 
many  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  military 
stores,  was  seized  by  the  volunteers, 
now  flocking  to  that  city  by  direc- 
tion of  the  State  authorities ;  Castle 
Pinckney,  Fort  Moultrie,  and  Sulli- 
van's Island,  were  hkcwise  occupied 
by  them,  and  their  defenses  vigor- 
ously enlarged  and  improved.  The 
Custom-House,  Post-Office,  etc.,  were 
likewise  appropriated,  without  I'esist- 
ance  or  commotion ;  the  Federal  offi- 
cers having  tliem  in  charge  being 
original,  active,  and  ardent  Secession- 
ists. The  hghts  in  the  light-housra 
were  extinguished,  and  the  buoys  in 
the  intricate  channel  of  the  harbor 
were  removed,  so  that  no  ocean  craft 
could  enter  or  depart  without  the 
guidance  of  a  special  pilot.  Addi- 
tional fortifications,  defending  the 
city  and  commanding  the  harbor  ap- 
proaches, were  commenced  and  push- 
ed rapidly  forward ;  some  of  tliem 
having  direct  reference,  offensive  and 
defensive,  to  Fort  Sumter.  And  still 
the  volunteers  came  pouring  in; 
nearly  all  from  the  interior  of  South 
Carolina;  though  abundant  proffers 
of  mihtary  aid  were  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  South.  The  first 
company  from   another   State,  eon. 
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Blsting  of  eigitymen,  waa  organized 
in  Savannah,  and  reached  Charleston 
December  23d.  Capt.  K.  L.  Coste, 
of  the  TJ.  S.  revenue  service,  in  cora- 
mand  of  the  cutter  WilUam  Aiken, 
in  Charleston  harbor,  turned  her  over 
to  the  State  anthorities,  and  enlisted, 
with  his  crew,  in  the  service  of  South 
Carolma.  This  day,  the  Palmetto, 
or  South  Carolina,  flag  was  formally 
raised  over  the  Custom-House  and 
the  Post-Office  at  Charleston;  and 
it  was  announced  next  morning  that 
Gov.  Pickens  had  been  tendered  the 
services  of  volunteers  from  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  as  well  as  from  all 
parts  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  having  left  his  post  to 
visit  !N"orth  Carolina  in  the  character 
of   a  Secession  Commissioner  from 


Ki 


.ississippi, ; 


^  defalcation  was 


discovered "  in  his  Department,  A 
South  Carolina  clerk  named  Godard 
Bailey,  who  was  custodian  of  a  large 
amount  of  State  bonds  belonging  to 
the  Indian  Trust  Fund,  had  abstract- 
ed therefrom  bonds  and  coupons 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $870,- 
000,  and  had  disappeared.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  notified  by  letter  of 
the  fraud,  and,  returning, '  called  at 
once  upon  the  President  to  announce 
it.  An  investigation  was  forthwith 
ordered ;  but  neither  the  key  of  the 
safe  nor  the  clerk  who  had  charge  of 
it  could  be  found.  Mr,  Bailey  was 
at  length  discovered,  but  could  not 
or  would  not  produce  the  key.  The 
Department  was  then  surrounded  by 
a  police  force,  which  no  clerk  was 
allowed  to  pass,  the  safe  broken  open, 
and  the  extent  of  the  robbery  dis- 
covered. An  examination  of  Mr. 
Bailey  elicited  the  following  facts : 
'December  Sltb. 


The  firm  of  Russell,  Majors  & 
"Waddell  held  a  very  large  contract 
for  the  transportation  of  army  sup- 
plies from  Leavenworth  and  other 
points  on  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
army  stationed  at  Camp  Floyd,  in 
Utah;  under  which  they  were  to  re-' 
ceive  from  the  Treasury  about  one 
million  dollars  per  annum.  The  con- 
tractore  being  pressed  for  funds,  Mr. 
Floyd  had  been  induced  to  accept 
their  drafts  on  his  department,  in  an- 
ticipation of  future  service,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  or  quite  a  million 
of  dollars.  These  acceptances,  being 
manifestly  irregular,  could  with  diffi- 
culty, and  but  to  a  moderate  extent, 
be  negotiated ;  so  that  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  contractors  was  thereby 
scarcely  mitigated.  Under  these  cir-. 
cumstances,  it  appears,  Mr,  Russell 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Bailey,  and  had,  by  some  means,  in- 
duced the  latter  to  supply  him  with 
a  lai^e  amount  of  bonds  from  the 
safe  under  his  control,  substituting 
therefor  Mr.  Floyd's  aeceptances 
aforesaid.  The  bonds  he  had  hypo- 
thecated in  WaU-street  and  raised 
money  thereon.  As  our  national  sky 
darkened,  the  bonds  depreciated,  and 
the  lenders  galled  on  Mr.  Eussell  for 
additional  security,  which  he  fur- 
nished in  the  shape  of  more  bonds, 
supplied  by  Bailey;  who,  finding 
himself  inextricably  involved,  ad=- 
dressed,  on  the  18th,  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Thompson,  disclosing  the  more 
material  facts,  and  pleading  that  he 
had  taken  the  bonds  only  to  save  the 
honor  of  Secretary  Floyd,  which,  he' 
was  assured,  had  been  compromised 
*by  his  advances  to  Kussell  &  Co, 
He  did  this  on  the  faith  of  promises 
that  all  should  be  made  right  in  due 

I  'December  2jtli. 
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Beason:  hut,  being  called  upon  by 
tbe  Indian  Bureau  for  tbe  coupons, 
payable  January  1st,  on  the  abstracted 
securities,  be  found  himself  unable  to 
respond,  and  was  driven  to  a  confes- 
sion. The  Government  being 
tbat  moment  penniless,  the  revenue 
shrunk  to  less  than  half  its  ordinary- 
dimensions  by  the  stoppage  of  im- 
portations, and  the  necessity  for  bor- 
rowing urgent,  this  development, 
casting  doubt  on  the  integrity  of 
men  high  in  authority,  gave  a  stag- 
gering blow  to  tbe  public  credit. 
The  Grand  Jury  at  "Washington  in- 
dieted'  Floyd  on  two  counts:  first, 
for  malfeasance;  second,  for  conspi- 
racy with  Bailey  and  Eussell  to  de- 
fraud the  Government ;  but  be  was 
by  this  time  far  from  that  city,  ab- 
sorbed in  tbe  workof  luring  Virginia 
into  the  toils  of  treason. 

The  disintegration  of  the  Cabinet 
had  commenced  soearly  as  December 
10th,  when  Mr.  Howell  Cobb,  tbor- 
oughly  in  tbe  counsels  of  the  seces- 
sionists, resigned  the  control  of  the 
Treasury,  whereof  tbe  bankrupt  and 
hopeless  condition  supplied  him  with 
an  excuse,  though  not  the  reason,  for 
bis  retirement.  Mr.  Philip  Francis 
Thomas,  of  Md.,  previously  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  was  appointed  in 
his  stead.  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  resigned 
tbe  post  of  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
14th,  directly  after  a  long  and  ex- 
cited Cabinet  session.  He  did  so 
because  he  could  not  consent  to  ren- 
der himself  responsible  for,  or  be  im- 
plicated in,  tbe  President's  refusal  to 
reenforee,  provision,  and  sustain  Maj. 
Anderson  and  bis  little  force,  holding 
the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor.     He 


did  not  riisb  into  the 


newspapers ; 


yet  he  made  no  secret  of  his  convic- 


tion tbat  the  course  on  which  the 
President  bad  decided  was  a  fatally 
mistaken  one,  and  led  directly  to 
N'ational  subversion  and  ruin,  At- 
torney-General Black — a  lifelong  and 
intimate  personal  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent—took  charge,  by  his  direction, 
of  the  State  Department. 

Messrs.  K.  "W.  Barnwell,  James  L. 
Orr,  and  ex-Gov.  Adams,  Commis- 
sioners from  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
bna,  reached  Washington  on  the 
26th,  under  instructions  to  negotiate 
with  the  Federal  Executive  a  parti- 
tion of  all  the  properties  and  inter- 
ests of  the  sovereign  and  independent 
State  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union 
from  which  she  had  seceded.  Every 
one  of  them  knew  perfectly  that  the 
President  had  no  more  constitutional 
power  or  right  to  enter  upon  such  a 
negotiation  than  he  had  to  cede  the 
country  bodily  to  Russia,  France,  or 
Great  Britain,  They  were,  of  course, 
received  civilly,  and  treated  respect- 
fully, but  informed  that  the  President 
could  only  regard  and  meet  them  aa 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  They 
left,  on  their  return,  nine  days  after- 
ward ;  sending  farewell  letters  to  the 
President,  which  are  scarcely  average 
samples  of  diplomatin  suavity. 

Georgia  having  given'  a  large  popu- 
lar majority  for  Secession,  her  au- 
thorises immediately  took  military 
possession  of  the  Federal  arsenal  at 
Augusta,  as  also  of  Forts  Pulaski  and 
Jackson,  commanding  the  approaches 
by  sea  to  Savannah. 

iN'orth  Carolina  had  not  voted  to 
secede,  yet  Gov,  Ellis  simultaneously 
seized  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at  Fayette- 
ville,  with  Fort  Macon,  and  other 
fortifications  commanding  the  ap- 
proaches to  Beaufort  and  Wilming- 
'Jaauary  2,  1861. 
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ton.  Having  done  so,  Gov.  E. 
coolly  wrote  to  the  "War  Department 
that  he  had  taken  the  step  to  pre- 
serve the  forts  from  seizure  by  mobs ! 

In  Alabama,  the  Federal  arsenal 
at  Mobile  was  seized  on  the  4th,  by 
order  of  Gov.  Moore.  It  contained 
large  quantities  of  arms  and  mnni- 
tions.  Fort  Morgan,  commanding 
the  approaches  to  Mobile,  was  like- 
wise seized,  and  garrisoned  by  State 
troops. 

The  steamer  Star  of  the  "West  left 
New  York  unannounced,  during  the 
night  of  January  5th,  laden  with  re- 
enforcementa  and  supplies  for  Fort 
Snmter.  A  dispatch  from  that  city 
reached  the  South  Carolina  authori- 
ties next  day,  advising  them  of  her 
destination  and  objects.  Secretary 
Thompson  likewise  sent  a  dispatch 
from  "Washington  to  the  same  eifect, 
directly  after  ?  saving  the  Cabinet 
council  in  which  he  had  ascertained 
the  facts.  He  resigned  his  office  on 
the  8th,  asserting  that  the  attempt  to 
reenforce  Fort  Sumter  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  promises  of  the  Executive. 
The  Star  of  the  "West,  having  250 
soldiers  and  ample  provisions  on 
board,  appeared  ofl'the  bar  at  Charles- 
ton on  the  9th.  Attempting  to 
steam  up  the  harbor  to  Fort  Sumter, 
she  was  fired  upon  from  Fort  Moul- 
trie and  a  battery  on  Morris  Island, 
and,  being  struck  by  a  shot,  put 
about,  and  left  for  New  York,  with- 
out even  communicating  with  Major 
Anderson. 

In  Louisiana,  the  Federal  arsenal 
at  Baton  Rouge  was  seized  by  order 
of  Gov.  Moore  on  the  11th.  Forts 
Ja<;kson  and  St.  Philip,  commanding 
the  passage  up  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans,  and  Fort  Pike,  at  the 
entrance  of  Lake  Pontehartrain,  were 


likewise  eeiaed  and  garrisLned  by 
State  troops.  The  Federal  Mint  and 
Custom-House  at  New  Orleans  were 
left  untouched  until  February  Ist, 
when  they,  too,  were  taken  poseesaion 
of  by  the  State  authorities. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  Oustom-House, 
Sub-Treasury,  and  Post  Office  were 
garrisoned  by  a  handful  of  Federal 
soldiers  as  a  protection  against  s 
similar  movement. 

Mr.  Thomas,  after  a  very  few  days' 
service,  resigned  control  of  the  Trear 
sury,  and  was  succeeded  hy  Gen. 
John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York. 

In  Florida,  Fort  Barrancas  and  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Pensacola  were  seized 
by  Florida  and  Alabama  forces  on 
the  13th ;  Commander  Armstrong 
surrendering  them  without  a  strug- 
gle. He  ordered  Lieut.  Slemmer, 
likewise,  to  surrender  Forts  Pickens 
and  McEae ;  but  the  intrepid  subor- 
dinate defied  the  order,  and,  with- 
drawing his  small  force  from  Fort 
McRae  to  the  stronger  and  less  ac- 
cessible Fort  Pickens,  announced  his 
determination  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 
He  was  soon  after  besieged  therein 
by  a  formidable  volunteer  forcie ;  and 
a  dispatch  from  Pensacola  announced 
that  "  Fort  McRae  is  being  occupied 
and  the  guns  manned  by  the  allied 
forces  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 


Col.  Hayne,  as  agent  of  Gov. 
Pickens,  reached  "Washington  on  the 
12th ;  and  on  the  16th  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  as  essen- 
tial to  a  good  understanding  between 
the  two  nations  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  United  States.  The  Legis- 
lature of  the  former  had,  on  the  14th, 
formally  resolved,  that  "any  attempt 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  reen- 
force Fort  Sumter  will  be  regarded 
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as  an  act  of  open  hostility,  and  a  de- 
claration of  war,"  ' 

The  revenue  cutter  Cass,  stationed 
at  Mobile,  was  turned  over  by  Capt. 
J.  J.  Morrison  to  tie  authorities  of 
Alabama  at  the  end  of  January,  The 
McClellan,  Capt.  Breshwood,  station- 
ed on  the  Mississippi  below  New  Or- 
leans, was,  in  like  manner,  handed 
over  to  those  of  Louisiana.  Gen,  Dix 
had  sent  down  a  special  agent  to  se- 
cure them,  but  he  was  too  late.  The 
telegraph  dispatch  whereby  Gen,  Dix 
directed  him, "  If  any  person  attempts 
to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot 
him  on  the  spot,"  sent  an  electric 
thrill  through  the  loyal  heart  of  the 
country. 

I'iually,  tidings  reached  Washing- 
ton, about  the  end  of  February,  that 
Brig.-Gren.  Twiggs,  commanding  the 
department  of  Texas,  had  disgrace- 
fully betrayed  his  trust,  and  turned 
over  his  entire  army,  with  all '  the 
posts  and  fortifications,  arms,  muni- 
tionsjhorses, equipments,  etc., to  Gen. 
Ben.  M'CulIoch,  representing  the  au- 
thorities of  Texas,  now  fully  launched 
upon  the  rushing  tide  of  treason. 
The  Union  lost  by  that  single  act  at 
least  half  its  military  force,  with  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  the  control  of  our 
Mexican  frontier ;  while  two  millions 


of  dollars  could  hardly  have  replaced, 
in  that  crisis,  the  property  thus  filched 
from  the  Eepublic.  And,  to  add  to 
the  extent  of  the  disaster,  the  sliip 
Star  of  the  West,  which,  aiter  its  re- 
turn from  its  abortive  mission  to  Fort 
Sumter,  was  dispatched,  laden  with 
munitions  and  supplies,  for  the  army 
of  the  frontier,  went  into  tlie  harbor 
of  Indianola  utterly  unsuspicious  of 
the  transformation  which  had  been 
there  effected,  and  became '°  an  easy 
prey  to  the  exultant  Rebels. 

The  defensive  fortifications  located 
within  the  seceding  States  were  some 
thirty  in  number,  mounting  over  three 
thousand  guns,  and  having  cost  at 
least  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 
Nearly  all  these  had  been  seized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Confederates  be- 
fore Mr,  Lincoln's  inauguration,  with 
the  exception  of  Fortress  Monroe  (Vir- 
ginia), Fort  Sumter  (South  Carolina), 
Fort  Pickens  (Florida),  and  the  fort- 
resses on  Key  West  and  the  Tortu- 
gas,  off  the  Florida  coast.  To  offset 
these,  they  had  full  possession  of  Fort 
Macon,  North  Carolina,  though  that 
State  had  utterly  refused  to  unite  in 
the  conspiracy,  with  the  extensive  and 
costly  Navy  Yard  at  Pensacola,  and 
the  Southern  Arsenals,  which  their 
Floyd    had    crammed"   with    arms 


■  The  following  \a  a  liat  of  the  properly  given 
up  to  the  Stalo  of  Teiaa  by  Geo.  Twi^s: 
1,800  mules,  valued  at  $50  each  .  .  $90,000 
500  wBgona,  "  "  140  "  ,  ,  10,000 
950  horses,  "  "  150  "  .  .  142,500 
500  harness,  ■'  "  50  "  ,  .  25,000 
Tools,  watroD  materials,  iron,  n^s, 

horse  and  mule-shoes      ,    .    .    .    250,000 

Com  {at  this  port) 7,000 

Clothing 150,000 

Commissary  stores 75,000 

OrdnaniM  stores 400,000 

Total $1,209,500 

eichisive  of  public  buildings  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  title.  Much  of  the  prop- 
erry  is  estimated  at  the  original  cost,  ita  value  in 
Teias  being  much  greater,  and  worth  to  the 


State  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars, — 
Sua  Anlopia  Herald,  Feb.  23d. 

"April  20,  1861. 

"  Mr.  Edward  A.  Pollard,  in  his  "  Southern 
[Rebel]  History  of  the  War,"  pago  40,  thus  sums 
up  the  cheap  initial  conquests  of  the  Confederacy : 

"On  the  incoming  of  the  Administration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  livsl 
goTernment  of  the  South  had  perfected  itsoraaoi- 
zation;  the  separation  had  been  widened  and  en- 
venomed by  tlie  ambidexterity  and  perfidy  of  Pres- 
ident Buchanan;  ihe  Southern  people,  howevei; 
still  hoped  for  a  peaceful  flocompliHhment  of  their 
independence,  and  deplored  war  between  the  two 
sections,  as  'a  pohcy  delrimental  to  the  civilized 
world.'  The  revolution,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
rapidly  gathered,  not  only  iu  moral  power,  but  ia 
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and  munitions  with  direct  reference 
to  this  contingency."  Add  to  these 
the  Army  of  the  Frontier,  with  all 
its  arms,  munitions,  trains,  animals, 
and  provisions,  with  the  Southern 
revemie-cutters.  Mints,  Custoin-Hous- 
Bs,  Sub- Treasuries,  etc.  (over  half  a 
tnillion  of  dollars  in  gold  having  been 
seized  in  that  at  !New  Orleans  alone) ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that 
the  Rebellion  had  possessed  itself  of 
Thirty  MdlionB'  worth  of  Federal 
property  before  Mr.  Buchanan  left 
the  "White  House ;  which  was  in- 
creased to  Forty  MilUons  by  the  sei- 
zure of  Harper's  Ferry  Arsenal,  and 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  with  its 
ships  of  war,  munitions,  and  two 
thousand  cannon,  before  a  single  blow 
was  struck  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 
The  Convention  of  South  Carolina 
called,"  on  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Barn- 
well Bhett,  a  Convention  of  such 
slaveholding  States  as  should,  mean- 
time, have  seceded  from  the  Union, 
to  meet  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
February  4th,  which  was  acceded  to. 


The  Convention  took  place  accord- 
ingly, and  a  provisional  framework 
of  government  was  adopted  for  "  the 
Confederate  States  of  America"  on 
the  9th ;  which  was  superseded  by  a 
permanent  Constitution,"  substantial- 
ly a  copy  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
except  in  these  particulars :  The 
President  and  Vice-President  are 
chosen  for  six  years ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  be  reelected  while  in 
office.  He  may  not  remove  from 
office  any  functionaries,  but  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  without  referring  the 
same,  with  his  reasons  therefor,  to 
the  Senate.  The  heads  of  depart- 
ments may  each,  by  law,  be  accorded 
a  seat  on  the  floor  of  either  House, 
with  the  privilege  of  discussing  any 
measures  pertaining  to  his  depart- 
ment. This  Constitution  further 
provides  that 

"No  bounties  shall  be  granted  from  the 
Treasury,  nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes  on 
importationa  be  levied  to  promote  or  foster 
any  branch  of  industry," 

"The  citizens  of  each  State  *  *  *  *  shall 
have  the  right  of  transit  and  sujourn  in  any 


i  of  defense. 
Fort  Moultrie  and  Castle  Piccknoylifld  beencap- 
tured  by  the  South  Carolina  troops ;  Fort  Pulaski, 
the  defense  of  the  Savannab,  had  been  (uirfn,-  tho 
Arsenal  at  Mount  Vernon,  Alabama,  with  20,000 
stand  of  arms,  had  been  seised  by  the  Alabama 
troops;  Fort  Morgan,  ia  Mobile  Bay,  liad  been 
taken ;  Forts  Jackson,  St.  Philip,  and  I^ke,  near 
New  Cleans,  bad  been  a^tured  by  tho  Louisi- 
ana troops ;  the  New  Orleans  Mint  and  Custom- 
Houae  had  beenftiten;  the  Little  Eock  Arsenal  had 
been  seized  by  the  Arkansas  troops  [rhough  Ar- 
kansas had  refused  lo  seoede];  and,  on  the  IGth 
of  February,  Gen.  Tni^s  had  transferred  tho 
puhlio  property  in  Texas  to  the  State  authorities. 
Al!  of  these  events  had  been  accomplished  with, 
out  bloodshed.  AbolilionLsm  andFauatidsmhad 
not  yet  lapped  blood.  But  reflecting  men  eaw 
that  the  pence  was  deceitful  and  temporiiing: 
that  the  temper  of  the  North  was  impatient  and 
dark;  and  that,  if  all  history  was  not  a  lie,  the 
first  incident  of  bloodshed  would  be  tlie  pre- 
lude to  a  war  of  monstrous  proportions." 

"  Mr.  B.  Pollard,  aforesaid,  writing  his 'South- 
crn'  History  of  the  struggle  at  Richmond,  after 
having  been  in  public  employment  at  Waabmg. 


ton  throughout  Buchanan's  Administration,  him- 
self one  of  the  original  tr^tors,  and  always  in 
their  counsels,  says; 

"  It  had  been  supposed  that  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, poor  in  rnanuiactures  as  tliey  were,  andintho 
haste  for  the  m^ty  contest  that  was  to  ensue, 
would  Und  themselves  but  illy  provided  nith 
anns  to  contend"Vith  an  enemy  rich  in  the 
means  and  munitions  of  war.  This  disadvantage 
had  been  provided  against  by  the  timely  act  of 
one  man.  Mr.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  when  Secre- 
tary of  War  under  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administra- 
tion, had,  by  a  single  order,  effected  the  transfer 
of  115,000  improved  muskets  and  rifles  from  the 
Springfield  Armory  and  Watervliet  Arsenal  to 
dilTerent  Arsenals  at  the  South.  Adding  to  these 
the  number  of  arms  distributed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States  in  preceding  years  of 
our  history,  and  those  purchased  by  the  States 
and  citizens,  it  was  safely  estimated  that  tho 
South  entered  i:prn  the  war  with  one  hundred 
and  fi%  thousand  Small  arms  of  the  moat  ap- 
proved modem  pattern  and  the  best  in   the 

"  December  27th.      "Adopted  Marcli  11th. 
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State  of  this  Oonfederacj  with  their  slaves 
sod  other  property ;  and  tiie  right  of  pro- 
perty in  said  slaves  shall  not  thereby  be  im- 

"¥o  slave  or  other  person  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  any  State  or  territory  of  the 
Confederate  States,  under  tlie.  laws  thereof, 
escaping  or  lawfully  carried  into  another, 
shall,  inconsequence  of  any  law  or  regula- 
tion therein,  be  discharged  from  such  ser- 
vice or  labor,  hut  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  snob  slave  he- 
longs,  or  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due." 

"The  Confederate  States  may  aequire 
new  territory  *  *  *  *  in  all  such  territory 
the  institution  of  negro  Slavery,  as  it  now 
exists  in  the  Confederate  States,  shall  be 
recognized  and  protected  by  Congress  and 
l)y  the  territorial  government;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  several  Confederate  States 
and  territories  shall  have  the  right  to  take 
to  Bttch  territory  any  slaves  lawfully  held 
by  them  in  any  of  the  i^tatesor  territories 
of  the  Confederate  States." 

Jefferson  Davis,  of  Missiesippi,  was, 
"by  the  Congress,  unanimoiasly  elected 
President,  and  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens, of  Georgia,  Vice-President,  of 
the  Confederacy  for  the  current  year ; 
and  they,  too,  were  reelected,  without 
dissent,  for  a  full  term  of  six  years,  by 
a  popular  Tote  in  the  ensuing  Au- 
tumn. 

Mr.  Davis  reached  Montgoiuery 
on  the  17th  by  a  special  train  from 
Jackson,  his  progress  being  one  con- 


tinual ovation.  He  made  twenty- 
iive  speeches  "  on  the  route"  to  enthu- 
eiastic  crowds,  and  was  welcomed  on 
arrival  at  Montgomery  by  a  vast 
concourse.  He  was  inaugurated  next 
day  with  most  imposing  ceremonies. 
Mr.  Davis's  Inaugural  was  a  tem- 
perate and  carefully  studied  docu- 
ment. Assuming  the  right  of  Seces- 
sion as  inherent  in  "  the  sovereign 
States  now  composing  this  Confede- 
racy," to  be  exercised  whenever,  in 
their  judgment,  the  compact  by 
which  they  acceded  to  the  Union 
"has  been  perverted  from  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  ordained,  and 
ceased  to  answer  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  established,"  and  that  its  exer- 
cise "  merely  asserted  the  right  which 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776  defined  to  be  inalienable,"  he 
avers  of  their  recent  action  that  "  it 
is,  by  the  abuse  of  language,  that 
their  act  has  been  denominated  revo- 
lution." "They  formed  a  new  alii- 
ance"  he  continues,  [ignoring  their 
solemn  compact  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution by  which  they  had  cove- 
nanted with  each  other  that  "No 
State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  at- 


"The  True  Bella  (New  Orleans)  of  February 
16,  contains  the  following  telegraphic  synopsis 
of  Mr.  Davis's  speech  on  leaving  Jackson  for 
Montgomery: 

"  He  alluded  to  the  difDoulties  of  ■ 
anew  government,  and  how  these  djfficulti 
enhanced  by  the  threatening  elements  i 
Korth.  It  may  be  that  we  mil  be  confronted  by 
war,  that  the  attempt  «-ill  be  made  to  blockade 
our  ports,  to  starve  us  out;  but  they  know  httio 
of  the  Southenv  heart,  of  Southern  endurance. 

in  a  Union  on  unequal  lenna.  England  and 
France  would  not  allow  our  great  staple  to  be 
dammed  up  within  our  present  limits ;  the  starv- 
ing thoasanda  in  their  midst  wc— a  not  allow  it. 
We  have  nothing  to  apprehena  from  blockade. 
But,  if  they  attempt  invaslan  by  land,  we  mtial 
take  ilie  war  a^  of  oar  territory.  If  war  must 
come,  if  must  be  wport  Nin-ihern,  and  lot  itpon 
Smiih^Ti,  soil.    In  the  mean  time,  if  they  were 


by  th 

'  B  will  g  com 
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we  g  1^ 
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it  is  easy  to  advance^whero  food  for  the  sword 
and  torch  awidt  our  armies  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated  cities;  and  though  tliey  [tlie  enemj]  may 
come  and  spoil  our  crops,  we  can  raise  them  as 
before ;  whila  they  cannot  rear  the  cities  which 
took  years  of  industry  and  millions  of  money  to 
build." 
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liance,  or  coiifefleration.^'^  Tlie  Fede- 
ral Government  ia  termed  by  him 
"  the  agent  through  whom  they  com- 
municated with  foreign  nations," 
which  they  have  now  "  changed" — 
that  is  all.  In  ehort,  the  chief  of  the 
Confederacy  talks  as  though  his  peo- 
ple liad  acted  in  a  very  natural  and 
common-place  manner  in  voting  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
then,  being  beaten  in  the  contest,  se- 
ceding from  the  Union,  framing  a 
new  Confederacy,  and  electing  him 
President  for  the  ensuing  term,  for 
which  they  had  failed  to  elect  Major 
Brecliinridge.  And,  as  they  had 
cotton  to  Bell,  which  the  North,  with 
nearly  all  other  civilized  countries, 
wished  to  buy,  their  policy  was  ne- 
cessarily one  of  peace ;  and  he  argued 
that  the  old  Union  would  inevitably 
and  gladly,  for  cotton's  sate,  if  for 
no  other,  cultivate  peace  with  them. 

There  was  an  undertone  in  this 
Inaugural,  however,  which  plainly 
evinced  that  the  author  expected 
nothing  of  the  sort.  "  If  we  may  not 
hope  to  avoid  war,"  says  Mr.  Davis, 
"  we  may  at  least  expect  that  poster- 
ity will  acquit  us  of  having  needlessly 
engaged  in  it."  "  We  have  entered 
upon  a  career  of  independence,  and 
it  must  be  inflexibly  pursued  through 
many  years  of  controversy  with  our 
late  associates  of  the  Northern 
States."  Hence,  he  very  properly 
called  upon  his  Congress,  in  addition 
to  the  services  of  the  Militia,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Navy,  and  "  a  well-instruct- 
ed, disciplined  Army,  more  numer- 
ous than  would  usually  be  required 
as  a  peace  establishment" — which 
was  putting  quite  as  fine  a  point  on 
it  as  the  truth  would  warrant. 

Mr.  Davis  carefully  refrained  from 


any  other  allusion  to  Slavery,  or  the 
causes  of  estrangement  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  than  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"With  a  Constitution  difTering  only  from 
that  of  our  farhei-s  in  so  far  aa  it  is  explana- 
tory of  their  well-known  intent,  freed  from 
sectional  conflicle,  which  have  interfered 
with  the  pursuit  of  the  general  welfare,  it  is 
not  nnreasonable  to  expect  that  the  Slates 
from  which  we  have  parted  may  seek  to 
nnile  their  fortunes  to  onrs,  under  the  Gov- 
ernment which  we  have  instituted.  For 
tliia,  jonr  Constitmion  makes  adec[uate  pro- 
vision ;  hut  beyond  this,  if  I  misiidie  not, 
the  judgment  and  will  of  the  people  are,  that 
union  with  the  Stales  from  which  they  have 
separated  is  neither  praciicahle  nor  desirable. 
To  increase  the  power,  develop  the  resources, 
and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  Confede- 
racy, it  is  reqnisiie  there  shonld  be  so  raucJi 
homogeneity  that  the  welfare  of  every  por- 
tion should  be  the  aim  of  the  whole.  Where 
this  does  not  exist,  antagonisms  are  engen- 
dered, which  must  and  should  result  in  sepa- 
ration," 

■  Mr.  Stephens,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  '  Confederacy,'  proved  far  less 
reticent  and  more  candid.  On  hia 
return  from  the  Convention  or  Con- 
gress whereby  tlie  '  Confederacy'  had 
been  cemented,  and  he  chosen  its 
Vice-President,  he  was  required  to 
address  a  vast  assemblage  at  Savan- 
nah," and  did  so  in  elaborate  exposi- 
tion and  defense  of  the  new  Confede- 
rate Constitution.  After  claiming 
that  it  preserved  all  that  was  dear 
and  desirable  of  the  Pederal  Consti- 
tution, while  it  embodied  very  essen- 
tial improvements  on  that  document, 
in  its  prohibition  of  Protective  Duties 
and  Internal  Improvements  by  Con- 
federate authority;  in  its  proffer  to 
Cabinet  Ministers  of  seats  in  either 
House  of  Congress,  with  the  right  of 
debate ;  and  in  forbidding  the  reelec- 
tion of  a  President  whUe  m  office, 
Mr.  Stephens  proceeded : 

"Bnt,  notto  lie  tedious  in  enumerating 
"  changes  for  the  better,  allow 


''March  21, 1861. 
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me  to  allude  to  ono  other — though  last,  not 
least :  the  new  Constitution  has  put  at  rest 
foreeerail  the  agitating  questions  relating  to 
our  peculiar  institution— -A&ican  Slavery  aa 
it  exists  among  us— the  vToper^tatus  of  the 
negro  in  our  form  of  civilization.  This  was 
the  immediate  cause  qf  the  late  rupture  and 
the  present  resolution.  Jefferson,  in  his 
forecast  had  anticipated  this,  as  the  '  rook 
upon  which  the  old  Union  would  split.'  He 
was  right.  "What  was  coiyecture  with  him 
is  no^  a  realized  fact.  Bnt  whether  he 
oomprehended  the  great  truth  upon  which, 
that  rook  stood  and  stands,  may  be  doubted. 
The  prevailing  ideas  enUrtained  iyMm  and 
most  of  the  leading  itatesmen  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  old  Constit/utitm  were, 
that  the  enslavement  of  the  African  was  in 
violation  of  the  laws  ^nature;  that  it  was 
wrong  in  principle,  socially.,  morally,  and 
politically.  It  waa  an  evil  thej  knew  not 
well  how  t«  deal  with ;  but  the  general 
opinion  of  the  men  of  tiat  day  was,  that, 
somehow  or  other,  iu  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, the  institution  wonld  be  evanescent 
and  pass  awaj.  This  idea,  thongh  not  in- 
corporated in  the  Constitution,  was  the  pre- 
vailing idea  at  the  time.  The  Constitution, 
it  is  true,  secured  every  essential  guarantee 
to  the  institntiou  while  it  should  last;  and 
hence  noargumentcan  be  justly  used  against 
the  constitational  guarantees  thus  secured, 
because  of  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
day.  Those  ideas,  hometer,  were  fundamen- 
tally vrrong.  They  rented  upon  theassump- 
tionqfthe  eqwdity  of  races.  This  was  an 
error.  It  was  a  sandy  foundation ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  Gtovernment  bailt  upon  it — when 
the  storm  came  and  the  wind  Mew,  it  fell. 
"  Our  new  government  is  founded  upon 
exactly  the  opposite  ideas;  its  foundations 
are  laid,  its  comer-stone  rests  upoti,  the  great 
truth  that  the  negro  w  not  equal  to  the  ■white 
tnan  /  that  Slavery,  subordination  to  the 
superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  normal 
condition.  [Applause.]  This,  our  new  Gov- 
enanent,  is  Ike  first  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  based  upon  this  great  physical,  philo- 
sophical, and  moral  truth.  This  tmlJi  has 
been  slow  in  the  process  of  its  development, 
like  all  other  truths  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science.  It  is  so,  even  amongst 
us.  Many  who  hear  me,  perhaps,  can  re- 
collect well  that  this  truth  was  not  generally 
admitted,  even  within  their  day.  The  er- 
rors of  the  past  generation  still  clung  to 
many,  so  late  as  twenty  years  ago.  Those 
at  the  North  who  still  cling  to  these  errors 
with  a  zea!  above  knowleag«,we  justly  de- 
nominate fanatics.  All  fanaticism  springs 
from  an  aberration  of  the  mind ;  from  a  de- 
fectin  reasoning.  It  is  a  species  of  insanity. 
One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
insanity,  in  many  instances,  is,  forming  cor- 
27 


reot  conclusions  from  fancied  c 
premises;  so  with  the  anti-Slavery  fanatics: 
their  conclusions  are  right  if  their  premises 
ai-e.  They  assume  that  the  negro  ia  equal, 
and  hence  conclude  that  he  is  entitled  to 
equal  privileges  and  rights,  with  the  white 
man.  If  their  premises  were  correct,  their 
conclusions  would  be  Ic^cal  and  just;  but, 
their  premises  being  wrong,  their  whole 
argument  fails,  I  recollect  once  of  having 
heard  a  gentleman  lirom  one  of  theNorthem 
States,  of  great  power  and  ability,  announce 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  with  im- 
posing effect,  that  we  of  the  South  would 
be  compelled,  ultimately,  to  yield  upon  this 
subject  of  Slavery;  that  it  was  impossible 
to  war  successfully  against  a  principle  in 
politics,  aa  it  was  in  physics  or  mechanics — 
that  the  principle  would  ultimately  prevml — 
that  we,  in  maintrining  Slavery,  as  it  now 
exists  with  us,  were  warring  against  a  prin- 
ciple— a  principle  founded  in  natnre — the 
priftciple  of  the  equality  of  man.  The  reply 
I  made  to  him  was,  that,  upon  his  own 
grounds,  we  should  succeed ;  that  he  and  his 
associates  in  their  crusade  against  oar  insti- 
tutions would  ultimately  fail.  The  truth 
announced,  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  war 
successfully  against  aprinciplein  politics  as 
iu  physics  and  mechanics,  I  admitted;  bnt 
told  him  it  was  he,  and  those  acting  with 
him,  who  were  warring  against  a  principle. 
They  were  attempting  to  make  things  equal 
which  the  Creator  had  made  unequal. 

"In  the  conflict  thus  far,  success  has  been 
on  our  side  complete,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  is 
upon  tbts,  aa  I  have  stated,  our  social  fabric 
is  firmly  planted ;  and  I  cannot  permit  my- 
self to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  full 
recognition  of  this  principle  throughout  the 
civilized  and  enlightened  world, 

"  As  I  have  stated,  the  truth  of  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  slow  in  development,  as  all 
truths  are,  and  ever  have  been,  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  science.  It  was  so  with  the 
principles  announced  by  Galileo— it  was  so 
with  Adam  Smith,  and  his  principles  of  po- 
litical economy.  It  was  so  with  Harvey,  and 
his  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
It  is  stated  that  not  a  single  one  of  tibe 
medical  profession,  living  at  the  time  of  the 
announcement  of  the  truths  made  by  him, 
admitted  them.  Now,  they  are  universally 
acknowledged.  May  we  not,  therefore,  look 
with  confidence  to  the  ultimate  universal 
acknowledgment  of  the  truths  upon  which 
our  system  rests!  It  is  the  first  government 
ever  instituted  upon  principles  in  strict  con- 
formity with  nature,  and  the  ordination  of 
Providence,  in  furnishing  the  materials  of 
human  society.  Many  governments  have 
been  founded  upon  the  principle  of  ensla- 
ving certain  classes ;  but  the  clasniea  thus  en- 
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Blavcd  ivere  of  the  same  race,  and  their  on- 
Elavemeiit  in  viol.ition  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Our  system  commita  no  such,  violation  of 
nature's  lams.  Tte  negro,  by  nature,  or  hy 
the  cnrse  against  Canaan,  is  fitted  for  that 
condition  which  ho  occupies  in  oar  sjstem. 
The  architect,  in  the  construction  of  bufld- 
ings,  lays  the  foundation  with  the  proper 
material — the  granite — then  comes  the  brick 
or  the  marble.  The  substratum  of  our  soci- 
ety is  made  of  the  material  fitted  by  nature 
for  it;  and  by  experience  we  know  that  it  ia 
the  best,  not  only  for  the  superior,  bnt  for 
the  inferior  race,  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  conformity  with  the  Creator.  It 
Unotforia  to  inqmreinto  fkewkdomofEu 
ordinances,  or  to  question  {hem.  For  His  own 
purposes,  He  has  made  one  race  to  differ  from 
another,  as  He  has  made  '  one  star  to  differ 
fh)m  another  in  glory.' 

"The  great  objects  of  humanity  are  best 
attained  when  conformed  to  His  laws  and 
decrees,  in  the  formation  of  governments  as 
well  as  in  all  tilings  else.  Oar  Confederacy 
is  founded  upon  principles  in  strict  confor- 
mity with  these  laws.  This  stone,  which  was 
rgeqjed  by  the  first  builders,  '  ts  become  the 
cUtf  atone  of  the  corner'  in  our  new  edifice. 
[Applanse.] 

"  I  have  been  asked.  What  of  the  future ! 
It  has  been  apprehended  by  some  that  we 
would  have  arrayed  against  ns  the  civilized 
world.  I  care  not  who  or  how  many  they 
may  he;  when  we  stand  upon  the  eternal 
principles  of  truth,  we  are  obliged  to  and 
must  triumph.    [Immense  applause.]" 

"With  regard  to  future  accessions 
to  the  Confederacy,  Mr.  Stephens 
Baid: 

"  Our  growth  by  accessions  from  other 
States  will  depend  greatly  upon  whether  we 
present  to  the  world,  as  I  trast  we  shall,  a 
better  government  than  that  to  which  they 
belong.  If  we  do  this,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Arkansas,  cannot  hesitate  long ; 
neither  can  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
souri, They  will  necessarily  gravitate  to  uf 
by  an  iraperiona  law.  We  maile  ample  pro- 
viaon  in  our  Constitution  for  the  admission 
of  other  States.  It  is  more  guarded— and 
wisely  so,  I  think— than  the  old  Constitution 
on  the  same  subject ;  but  not  too  guarded  to 
receive  them  so  fast,  as  it  may  be  proper. 
Looking  to  the  distant  future — and  perhaps 
not  eery  distant  either— it  is  not  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility,  and  even  probability, 
that  all  the  great  States  of  the  North-West 
shall  gravitate  this  way,  as  well  as  Ten- 
nessee, Kentncky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  etc. 
Should   they   do   so,    our   doors    arc   wide 


enough  to  receive  them ;  fntt  not  itntil  thty 
are  ready  to  aseimiUte  with  its  m  prin^iiple. 
"The  process  of  disintegration  in  the  old 
Union  may  be  expected  to  go  on  with  almost 
absolute  certainty.  We  are  now  the  nncleus 
of  a  growing  power ;  which,  if  we  are  true  to 
ourselves,  onr  destiny,  and  our  high  mission, 
will  become  the  controlling  power  on  this 
continent.  To  what  extent  aecesaiona  will  go 
on,  in  the  process  of  time,  or  where  it  will 
end,  the  future  will  determine.  So  far  as  it 
concerns  States  of  the  old  Union,  they  will 
be  npon  no  snch  principle  of  reeoratruotion 
as  is  now  spoken  of,  but  upon  redrganha^ 
tion  and  new  assimilation.  [Loud  applause.] 
Such  are  some  of  the  glimpses  of  the  future 
as  I  catch  them," 

Mr.  Abraliam  Lincoln,  on  the  11th 
of  February,  left  hia  home  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  for  "Washington,  receiv- 
ing on  the  way  advices  that  he  had 
been,  npon  a  careful  canvass  and  com- 
parison of  the  Electoral  votes  by  Con- 
gress, proclaimed  "  by  Vice-President 
Breckinridge  the  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  four 
years  from  the  ith  of  March  en- 
suing. Immense  crowds  surrounded 
the  stations  at  which  the  special  train 
halted  wherein  he,  with  hie  family  and 
a  few  friends,  was  home  eastward 
through  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Co- 
lumbus, Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Erie, 
Buffalo,  Albany,  N"ew  York  City, 
Trenton,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Lan- 
caster, and  Harrisburg,  on  his  way  to 
the  White  House.  He  was  every- 
where received  and  honored  as  the 
chief  of  a  free  people ;  and  his  un- 
studied remarks  in  reply  to  the  com- 
plimentary addresses  which  he  day 
by  day  received  indicated  his  decided 
disbelief  in  any  bloody  issue  of  our 
domestic  complications. 

Thus,  at  Indianapolis,  where  he 
spent  the  first  night  of  his  journey, 
he  replied  to  an  address  of  welcome 
from  Gov.  Morton,  as  follows : 
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"Feli:.ow-citizbn8  of  thu  State  of  Isdi- 
AsA :  I  am  liere  to  tbank  jou  much  for  this 
niaguiflc«at  welcome,  and  still  more  for  the 
very  generous  support  giyen  by  your  State 
to  that  political  cause  which,  I  think,  is  the 
tme  and  just  cause  of  the  whole  country  and 
the  whole  world.  Solomon  says,  'There  is 
atinietokeepeilence;'  and,  when  men  wran- 
gle by  the  month  with  no  certainty  that  they 
mean  the  same  thing  while  using  the  same 
woi'd,  it  perha^  were  as  well  if  they  icould 
keep  silence.  The  words  '  coercion'  and '  in- 
vasion' are  much  used  in  these  days,  and 
often  with  some  temper  and  hot  blood.  Let 
us- make  anre,  if  we  can,  that  we  donot  mis- 
nnderstand  the  meaning  of  those  who  use 
them.  Let  ns  get  the  exact  definitions  of 
these  words,  not  from  dictionaries,  bnt  from 
the  men  themselves,  who  certainly  depre- 
cate the  things  they  would  represent  by  the 
use  of  the  words.  What,  then,  is  '  coercion' ! 
What  is  'invasion'?  Would  the  marching 
of  an  army  into  South  Carolina  without  the 
consent  of  her  people,  and  with  hostile  in- 
tent toward  them,  be  invasion  f  I  certainly 
think  it  would  be  'inva^on,'  and  'co&rcion' 
also,  if  the  Sonth  Carolinians  were  forced  to 
submit.  Sat,  if  the  United  Stales  should 
merely  hold  and  retake  htr  <Mfln  forts  and 
other  property,  and  collect  the  datiea  on  for- 
eign, importaUong,  or  eee«  teitkhold  the  mails 
Ji'om  places  where  they  were  habitually  vio- 
lated, icould  any  or  all  these  things  be  '  inva- 
sion' or  ^eoireion'  t  Do  our  professed  lovers 
of  the  Union,  but  who  spitefully  resolve  that 
they  will  resist  coSrcioQ  and  invasion,  un- 
derstand that  such  things  as  these  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  would  be  '  coer- 
cion' or  '  invasion'  of  a  State!  If  so,  their 
idea  of  means  to  preserve  the  object  of  their 
great  affeotioa  would  seem  to  he  exceedingly 
thin  and  airy.  If  sick,  the  little  pills  of  the 
homceopatliist  would  be  much  too  lai^e  for 
it  to  swallow.  In  their  view,  the  Union,  as 
a  family  relation,  would  seem  to  be  no  regu- 
lar marriage,  but  rather  a  sort  of  free-love 
arrangement,  to  be  maintained  on  '  passional 
attraction.'  By  the  way,  in.  what  consists 
the  special  sacredness  of  a  State  1  I  speak 
not  of  the  poshion  assigned  to  a  State  in  tlie 
Union  by  the' Constitutiou ;  for  that  is  the 
bond  we  all  recognize.  That  position,  how- 
ever, a  State  cannot  carry  out  of  the  Union 
with  it.  I  speak  of  that  assumed  primary 
right  of  a  State  to  rule  all  which  is  less  than 
itself  and  to  rain  all  which  is  larger  than 
itself  If  a  State  and  a  County,  in  a  given 
case,  should  be  equal  in  extent  of  territory 
and  equal  in  number  of  inhabitants,  in  what, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  tbe  State  better 
than  the  County?  Would  an  exchange  of 
names  be  an  exchange  of  rights?  Upon 
principle,  on  what  rightful  ground  may  a 
State,  being  no  more  than  one-flftieth  part 


of  the  nation  in  soil  and  population,  break 
up  the  nation,  and  then  coerce  a  proportion- 
ally latter  subdivision  of  itself  in  the  most 
arbitrary  way  ?  What  mysterious  right  to 
play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  district  of 
country,  with  its  people,  by  merely  calling 
it  a  State? 

"  Fellow- citizens,  I  am  not  asserting  any- 
thing. I  am  merely  asking  questions  for  yon 
to  consider.  And  now,  allow  me  to  bid  you 
farewell." 

At  Columbtis,  Ohio,  he  eaid : 

"I  have  not  maintained  silence  from  any 
want  of  real  anxiety.  It  is  a  good  tiling 
that  there  is  no  more  than  anxiety;  for 
there  is  nothing  going  wrong.  It  is  a  con- 
soling circumstance  that,  when  we  look  out, 
there  is  nothing  that  really  hurts  anybody. 
We  entertiun  different  views  upon  political 
questions :  but  nobody  ia  suffering  anything. 
This  is  a  most  consoling  cironm stance ;  and 
from  it  we  may  conclude  that  all  we  want  ia 
time,  patience,  and  a  reliance  on  that  God 
who  has  never  forsaken  this  people." 

At  Pittsburgh,  Pennsjlvania,  on 
the  15th,  be  Baid: 

"Notwithstanding  the  troubles  across  the 
river  [the  speaker  pointing  southwardly 
across  the  Monongahela,  and  smiling],  there 
is  no  crisis  but  an  artificial  one.  What  is 
there  now  to  warrant  the  condition  of 
affairs  presented  by  our  friends  over  the 
river!  Take  even  their  own  views  of  the 
questions  involved,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
justify  the  coarse  they  are  pursuing,  I  re- 
peat, then,  tissie  is  no  crisis,  except  such  a 
one  as  may  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  tur- 
bulent men,  uded  by  designing  politicians. 
My  advice  to  them,  nnder  the  circumstan- 
ces, is  to  keep  cool.  If  the  great  American 
people  only  keep  their  temper  both  sides  of 
the  line,  the  trouble  will  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  question  which  now  distracts  the  coim- 
try  be  settled,  just  as  sucely  ns  all  other  dif- 
ficulties, of  a  like  character,  which  have 
originated  in  this  Government^  have  been 
adjusted.  Let  the  people  on  both  sides  keep 
their  self-possession,  and,  just  as  other  clouds 
have  cleared  away  in  due  time,  so  will  this 
great  nation  continue  to  prosper  as  hereto- 

At  Philadelphia,  being  required  to 
assist  at  the  Boleiim  raising  of  the 
United  States  flag  over  Independence 
Hall,  Mr,  LiDColn,  in  reply  to  an  ad- 
drees  of  welcome  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Cujler,  said: 

"I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers 
incurred  by  the  men  who  assembled  here, 
and  framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration  (A 
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radependeiice.  I  have  pondered  over  the 
toiia  that  were  endured  by  tho  ofBcera  and 
soldiers  of  the  army  who  achieved  that  In- 
dependence. I  have  often  inquired  of  my- 
aelf,  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that 
kept  this  confederacy  bo  long  together.  It 
was  not  the  mere  matter  of  the  separation 
of  tho  Colonies  from  the  mother-land ;  bnt 
that  sentiment  in  the  IXselaration  of  Inde- 
pmdenM  which  gate  Liberty,  not  alone  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  hut,  I  hope,  to  the 
world,  for  all  future  time.  It  waa  that 
which  gave  promise  that,  in  due  time,  the 
weight  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men.  This  is  a  sentiment  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now, 
my  friends,  can  this  country  be  aaved  on 
that  basis  t  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself 
one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world,  if  I 
can  help  to  save  it.  If  it  cannot  be  aaved 
on  that  basia,  it  will  be  truly  awful,  _  But, 
if  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without 
giving  up  that  prinoipie,  I  was  about  to  sa,j 
that  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this 
spot  than  surrender  it.  Now,  in 
of  the  present  aspect  of  affwrs,  t 

be  no  bloodshed  or  war.    There  ib 

sity  for  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a 
course;  and  I  may  say,  in  advance,  that 
there  wUl  be  no  bloodshed,  unless  it  be 
forced  upon  the  Government,  and  then  it 
will  be  compelled  to  act  in  self  defense.' 

Arrived  at  Harrisburg,  however, 
on  the  32d,  Mr.  Lincoln,  looking 
across  the  slave  line,  experienced  sud- 
denly a  decided  change  in  the  politi- 
cal barometer.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  he  should  next  day  pass  through 
Baltimore,  the  center  of  a  grand  pro- 
cession— a  cynosure  of  admiring  cyea 
— the  object  of  enthusiastic  acclama- 
tions— as  he  had,  thus  far,  passed 
through  nearly  all  tlie  great  cities  of 
the  Tree  States.  But  Baltimore  was 
a  slaveholding  city,  and  the  spirit  of 
Slavery  was  nowhere  else  more  ram- 
pant and  ferocious.  The  mercantile 
and  social  aristocracy  of  that  city  had 
been  sedulously,  persistently,  plied 
hy  the  conspirators  lor  disunion  with 
artful  suggestions  that,  in  a  confede- 

"  The  Mltimore  Ihcchange  of  February  23d, 
significantly  s^d: 

"Mr,  Lincoln,  the  President  elect  of  Ihe 
United  States,  will  arrive  in   this  city  with  his 


racy  composed  exclusively  of  the  fif- 
teen Slave  States,  Baltimore  would 
hold  the  position  that  New  York  en- 
joys in  the  Union,  being  the  great 
ship-building,  shipping,  importing 
and  commercial  emporium,  whiten- 
ing the  ocean  with  her  sails,  and 
gemming  Maryland  with  the  palaces 
reared  from  her  ample  and  ever- 
expanding  profits.  That  aristocracy 
had  been,  for  the  most  part,  thor- 
oughly corrupted  by  these  insidious 
whispers,  and  so  were  ready  to  rush 
into  treason.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  social  scale  was  the  mob  —reck- 
less and  godless,  as  mobs  are  apt  to 
be,  especially  in  slaveholding  com- 
munities— and  ready  at  all  times  to 
do  the  bidding  of  the  Slave  Power. 
Between  these  was  the  great  middle 
class,  loyal  and  peacefully  inclined, 
as  this  class  usually  is— outnumber- 
ing both  the  others,  but  hitherto  divi- 
ded between  the  old  pro-Slavery  par- 
ties, and  having  arrived,  as  yet,  at  no 
eonunon  understanding  with  regard  to 
the  novel  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  events  visibly  impending. 
The  city  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Breckinridge  Democ- 
racy, who  had  seized  it  under  a  cry 
of  reform;  and  the  leaders  of  that 
Democracy  "frere  deep  in  the  counsels 
of  treason.  It  had  been  proclaimed, 
in  many  quarters,  and  through  vari- 
ous channels,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
never  live  to  be  inaugurated ;  and 
The  Baltimore  Republican  of  the 
32d  had  a  leading  article  directly 
calculated  to  incite  tunmlt  and  vio- 
lence on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
through  the  city."  The  police 


suite  this  afternoon  by  special  train  from  Harria- 
burgli,  and  will  proceed,  we  learn,  directly  to 
Washin^on.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  no  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  him— or  that,  if  it  be  af- 
forded, he  will  not  embrace  it— to  repeat  in  our 
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was  directed  by  Marshal  George  P. 
Kaiie,  who,  after  a  sojourn  in  Fort 
McHenry,  fled  in  1863  to  the  conge- 
nial associations  of  Richmond  and 
the  Confederate  Army.  It  being 
considered  certain  that  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  President  would 
be  made,  under  cover  of  moh  vio- 
lence, should  he  pass  through  tlie 
city  as  was  originaHy  intended,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  persuaded  to  take  the 
ears  'secretly,  during  the  evening  of 
the  23d,  and  so  passed  through  Bal- 
timore, unknown  and  unsuspected, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d — 
■reaching  "WasMngton  about  the  hour 
that  he  was  expected  to  leave  Har- 
risburg.  The  prudence  of  this  step 
has  since  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated ;  but  it  wounded,  at  the  time, 
the  sensibilities  of  many  friends,  who 
would  have  much  preferred  to  form 
an  escort  of  one  hundred  thousand 
armed  men  to  see  him  safely  tlirough 
Baltimore,  than  to  have  him  pass 
through  it  clandestinely  and  like  a 
hunted  fugitive. 

The  4th  of  March,  1861,  though 
its  early  morning  had  been  cloudy 
and  chilly,  was  a  remarkably  bright 
and  genial  day  at  Washington.  To 
the  eJiildren  of  harsh  New  England, 
it  seemed  more  hke  May  than  March. 
Expectations  and  threats  of  convul- 
sion had  rather  increased  than  les- 
sened the  throng,  wherein  all  sections 
of  the  unseceded  States  were  liberally 
represented,  though  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict and  the  adjacent  counties  of  Ma^ 
ryland  and  Virginia  doubtless  sup- 
plied by  far  the  larger  share  of  it. 
Menaces  that  the  President  elect 
would  never  be  permitted  to  take  the 


oath  of  office — that  he  would  be  as- 
sassinated in  the  act,  if  no  other  mode 
of  preventing  it  should  promise  suc- 
cess—had been  so  freely  and  loudly 
made,"  that  apprehensions  of  some 
concerted  attempt  at  violence  or  tu- 
mult were  widely  entertained  and 
fully  justified.  Lieut. -Gen,  Scott  had 
taken  the  fullest  military  precautions 
that  his  limited  force  of  regulars — 
perhaps  one  thousand  in  all — would 
permit ;  and  there  was  a  considerable 
muster  of  uniformed  Militia.  The 
procession,  partly  civic,  which  es- 
corted the  retiring  and  incoming 
Presidents,  who  rode  in  the  same 
carriage,  to  the  Capitol,  was  quite 
respectable —unusually  ao  for  that 
non-enthusiastic,  and,  as  yet,  strongly 
pro-Slavery,  metropolis. 

The  Senate  had  been  sitting 
through  most  of  the  preceding  for- 
ty-eight hours,  though  this  was  Mon- 
day, and  barely  concluded  the  labors 
of  the  session  in  time  to  allow  Vice- 
President  Breckinridge  to  resign  the 
Chair  in  a  few  courteous  words,  and 
take  his  seat  on  the  floor  as  a  mem- 
ber, while  Vice-President  Hamlin  left 
the  floor  to  take  the  Chair  with  as 
little  parade — the  two  thus  exchang- 
ing places.  This  done,  and  several 
other  new  Senators  beside  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge having  been  sworn  in,  the 
space  in  the  Chamber  allotted  for 
this  occasion  to  the  Embassadors  of 
Foreign  Powers  ('  Dixie'  not  inclu- 
ded) was  promptly  filled  by  the  dip- 
lomatic body  in  full  dress ;  the  mag- 
nates b]aj;ing  with  stars  and  ordera. 
Soon,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  entered  in  a  body,  and  the  as- 
semblage rose  in  silent  homage,  and 


midst  the  sentiments  which  he  is  reported  ti 
bave  eipress«d  yesterday  in  Philadelphia." 
[The  "sentiments"  ttvia deprecated  are  thosi 


uttered  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cuyler,  and  quoted  t 
the  preceding  page.] 

"  In  Richmond  and  other  journals. 
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stood  till  they  were  seated.  The  re- 
maining space  on  the  floor  was  now 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  just  adjourned; 
and  it  was  soon  afterward  announced 
that  the  Presidential  party  had  en- 
tered the  edifice.  On  its  appearance, 
the  whole  assemhlage  proceeded  to  the 
magnificent  and  spacious  Eastern  por- 
tico of  the  Capitol,  on  which  a  platform 
had  been  erected,and  in  front  of  which 
a  considerable  space  had  been  clear- 
ed, and  was  held,  by  the  Military. 
The  President  elect  was  barely  intro- 
duced to  the  vast  concourse  by  Col. 
Edward  D,  Baker,  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, and  received  with  cheers  from 
perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  confronting  him.  Si- 
lence having  succeeded,  Mr,  Lincoln 
unrolled  a  manuscript,  and,  in  a  firm, 
clear,  penetrating  voice,  read  the  fol- 
lowing 

INAUGTJEAL 


I^lhiB-GiU^engoftke  United  States  : 

In  compliance  with  ft  custom  as  old  as 
the  Government  itself,  I  appear  before  you 
to  address  you  briefly,  and  to  take,  in  your 
presence,  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  be  taken 
by  the  President,  before  he  enters  on  the 
execution  of  his  ofBce. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  at  present, 
for  me  to  discuss  those  matters  of  adminis- 
tration about  which  there  is  no  special  anxi- 
ety or  eioitemenL  Apprehensiou  seems  to 
exist  among  the  people  of  the  Soathern 
States,  that,  by  the  accession  of  a  Eepnbli- 
can  Administration,  their  property  and  their 
peace  and  personal  secmity  are  to  he  en- 
dangered. There  has  never  been  any  rea- 
sonable cause  for  such  apprehension.  Indeed, 
the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary 
has  all  the  while  existed,  and  been  open  to 
then-  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all 
the  published  speeches  of  him  who  now 
addresses  yoa,  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of 
those  speeches,  when  I  declare  that  "Ihave 
no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  Slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists."  I  believe  I  have  no 
lawful  right  to  do  so ;  and  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.    Those  who  nominated  and 


elected  me,  did  so  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  I  had  made  this,  and  many  similar 
declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them. 
And,  more  than  this,  they  placed  in  the  plat- 
form, for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to 
themselves  and  to  rae,the  clear  and  emphatic 
resolution  which  I  now  read : 

"Besolved,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of 
the  rights  of  the  Stales,  and  especially  Ibe  right 
of  eadi  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  do- 
mestic institutions  according  to  its  own  judg- 
ment exclusively,  is  essentia!  to  tliat  balance  of 
power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance 
of  our  political  fahiio  depend;  and  we  denounce 
the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil 
of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what 
pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes." 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  I  only  press  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which 
the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  property, 
peace,  and  secnrity,  of  no  section  are  to  be 
in  anywise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming 
Administration. 

I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protection  which, 
consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  can  be  given,  will  he  cheerfully  given 
to  all  tlie  SUtes,  when  lawfully  demanded, 
for  whatever  cause,  as  cheerfully  to  one  sec- 
tion as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the 
delivering  up  of  fugitives  from  service  or 
labor.  The  clause  I  now  read  is  as  plainly 
written  in  the  Constitution  as  any  other  of 
its  provisions : 

"No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  acy  law  or  reg- 
ulation therein,  be  dischai^d  iVom  such  ser- 
vice or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due." 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  pro- 
vision was  intended  by  those  who  made  it 
for  the  reclainfing  of  what  we  call  fugitive 
slaves ;  and  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  is 
tlie  law,  . 

All  members  of  Congress  swear  their 
support  to  the  whole  Constitution — to  this 
provision  as  well  as  any  other.  To  the 
proposition,  then,  that  slaves  whose  cases 
come  within  the  terms  of  this  clause  "  shall 
be  delivered  up,"  their  oaths  are  unanimous. 
Now,  if  they  would  make  the  effort  in 
good  temper,  could  they  not,  with  nearly 
equal  unanimity,  frame  and  pass  a  law  by 
means  of  which  to  keep  good  that  unani- 
mous oathi  .  . 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
whether  this  obuse  should  be  enforced  by 
National  or  by  State  authority  ;  but  surely 
that  difference  is  not  a  very  material  one. 
If  the  slave  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  can  be 
of  but  little  consequence  to  him  or  to  others 
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by  which  authority  it  is  done;  and  should 
aw  one,  in  any  case,  be  content  that  this 
oath  shall  go  unkept  on  a  merely  unsub- 
stantial controversy  as  to  how  it  shall  he 
kept? 

Again,  in  any  law  npon  this  subject,  ought 
not  all  tlie  safeguards  of  liberty  knowa  in 
civilized  and  humane  jurispraderice  to 
be  introduced,  bo  that  a  free  man  be  not,  in 
any  case,  surrendered  as  a  slave?  And 
might  it  not  be  well  at  tlie  same  time  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement  of  that 
clause  in  the  Constitution  which  gnarantees 
that  "the  citizens  of  each  Stat*  shall_  he 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States?" 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no 
mental  reservations,  and  with  no  purpose  to 
construe  the  Constitution  or  laws  by  nnj 
hypercririoal  rules ;  and,  while  I  do  not 
choose  now  to  specify  particular  acts  of 
Congress  as  proper  to  he  enforced,  I  do  sug- 
gest that  it  will  be  mnch  safer  for  all,  both 
in  official  and  private  stations,  to  conform 
t  d  b  d  by  11  those  acts  which  stand 
p  al  d  than  t  violate  any  of  them, 
tmst  g  t  fi  d  punity  in  having  them 
li  Id  t    b  t  tutioual. 

It  se  ty  t  years  since  the  first 
i  t        f     P  esident  under  our  Fa- 

t       10      1 1  t  During  that  period, 

&&,       d  ft       t      d  very  distinguished  citi- 
h  sion  administered  the 

t      b       h    f  the  government.    They 
h  d     t  d  t  through  many  perils,  and 

g  11  w  th  gr  t  success.  Yet,  with  all 
this  scope  for  precedent,  I  now  enter  upon 
the  same  task,  for  the  brief  constitutional 
term  of  four  years,  under  great  and  peculiar 
difficulties. 

A  disruption  of  the  Federal  Union,  here- 
tofore only  menaced,  is  now  formidably 
attempted.  Ihold  that,  in  the  contemplation 
of  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Union  of  these  States  is  perpetual. 
Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in 
the  fundamental  law  of  all  national  govern- 
ments. It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  goveni- 
ment  proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its 
organic  law  for  its  own  termination.  Con- 
tinue to  execute  all  the  express  provisions 
of  our  national  Constitution,  and  the  Union 
will  endure  forever,  it  being  impossible  to 
destroy  it  except  by  some  action  not  pro- 
Tided  for  in  the  instrament  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  he  not  a 
government  proper,  but  an  association  of 
States  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  merely, 
can  it,  as  a  contract,  he  peaceably  unmade 
by  less  thau  all  the  parities  who  made  it? 
One  party  to  a  contract  may  violate  it- 
break  it,  so  to  speak ;  bnt  does  it  not  require 
all  to  lawfully  rescind  it!  Descending 
from  these  general  principle 


;  find  the 


proposition  that  in  legal  contemplation  the 
Union  is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  the  Union  itself. 

The  Union  is  ranch  older  than  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the 
Articles  of  Association  in  1774.  It  wm 
matured  and  continued  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  1776.  It  was  further 
matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  the  then  thir- 
teen States  expressly  plighted  and  engaged 
that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  in  1778 ;  and,  finally,  in 
1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for  ordain- 
mg  and  establishing  the  Constitution  was 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union.  But,  if  the 
destruction  of  the  Union  by  one  or  by  a 
part  only  of  the  States  be  lawfnlljpossible, 
the  Union  is  less  than  before,  the  Constitu- 
iaon  having  lost  the  vital  element  of  per- 
petuity. 

It  follows  from  these  views  that  no  State, 
npon  its  own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get 
out  of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  and  ordi- 
nances to  that  efi'ect,  are  legally  void ;  and 
that  acts  of  violence  within  any  State_  or 
States  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  are  insurrectionary  or  revolutionary, 
according  to  circumstances. 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  Union  is 
unbroken,  and,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability, 
I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Oonstitation  itself 
expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of 
the  Union  shall  be  faithfully  executed  in  all 
the  States.  Doing  this,  which  I  deem  to 
be  only  a  ample  duty  on  my  part,  I  shall 
perfectiy  perform  it,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
unless  my  rightful  masters,  the  American 
people,  shall  withhold  the  requisite  power, 
or  in  some  authoritative  manner  direct  the 
contrary. 

I  trust  this  will  not  he  regarded  as  a 
menace,  but  only  as  the  declared  purpose  of 
the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally  defend 
and  maintain  itself. 

In  doing  this,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed 
or  violence,  and  there  shall  he  none  unless 
it  is  forced  upon  the  national  authority. 

The  power  confided  to  me  will  he  uted  to 
hold,  occupy,  and  posses)  the  property  and 
places  helongi'ig  to  the  Government,  and  col- 
lect the  duties  and  imposts ;  but,  beyond 
what  may  he  necessary  for  these  objects, 
there  will  he  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force 
agMnst  or  among  the  people  anywhere. 

Where  hostility  to  the  United  States  shal. 
be  so  great  and  so  universal  as  to  prevent 
competent  resident  citizens  from  holding 
the  Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt 
to  force  obnoxious  strangers  among  the 
peopleforthatobjoct.  While  thestrictlegal 
right  may  exist  of  the  Government  to  en- 
force the  exercise  of  these  offices,  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and 
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so  nearly  impraoticatile  withal,  that  I  deem 
it  betier  to  forego  for  the  time  the  uses  of 
snch  offices. 

The  mails,  unleas  repelled,  will  continue 
to  be  furnished  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  people  everywhere 
shall  have  that  sense  of  perfect  security 
which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought 
aud  reflection. 

The  course  here  indicated  will  be  fol- 
lowed, unless  cniTent  events  nnd  esperienoe 
shall  show  a,  modification  or  change  to  be 
proper ;  and  in  every  case  and  exigency  my 
best  discretion  will  be  exercised  according 
to  the  eireumstauces  actually  existing,  and 
with  a  view  and  hope  of  a  peaceM  solution 
of  the  national  troubles,  and  the  restoration 
of  fraternal  sympathies  and  affections. 

That  there  are  persons,  in  one  section  or 
another,  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union  at 
all  events,  and  are  glad  of  any  pretext  to  do 
it,  I  wiC  neither  afBrm  nor  deny.  But,  if  there 
be  such,  I  need  address  no  word  to  them. 

To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the 
Union,  may  I  not  apeak?  Before  entering 
upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  destruction  of 
our  national  fabric,  with  nil  its  benefits,  its 
memories,  and  its  hopes,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  ascertain  why  we  do  it?  Will  you 
hazard  so  desperate  a  step,  while  any  por- 
tion of  the  ills  you  fiy  from,  have,  no  real 
existence  ?  Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills 
you  fly  to  are  greater  than  all  the  real  ones 
you  fly  from  'i  Will  you  risk  the  cflramis- 
sion.  of  so  fearful  a  mistake  ?  All  profess 
to  be  content  in  the  Union  if  all  oonstitn- 
tional  rights  can  be  maintained.  Is  it  true, 
then,  that  any  right,  plainly  written  in  the 
Constitntion,  has  been  denied  f  1  think  not. 
Happily,  the  hnman  mind  is  so  constituted, 
that  no  party  can  reaeh  to  the  audacity  of 
doing  this. 

Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  plainly- written  provision  of  the 
Constitution  has  ever  been  denied,  It^  by 
the  mere  force  of  numbers,  am^ority  should 
deprive  a  minority  of  any  clearly-written 
constitutional  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  justify  revolution;  it  cer- 
tainly would,  if  sneh  right  were  a  vital  one. 
But  such  is  not  our  case. 

All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of 
individuals  are  so  plainly  assured  to  them 
by  affirmations  and  negations,  guaranties 
and  prohibitions,  in  the  Constitution,  that 
controversies  never  arise  concerning  them. 
But  no  organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with 
a  provision  specifically  applicable  to  every 
qnestion  which  may  occar  in  practical  ad- 
ministration. N'o  foresight  can  anticipate, 
nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length  con- 
tain, express  provisions  for  all  possible  ques- 
tions. Shall  fngitives  from  labor  be  surren- 
dered by  National  or  by  State  authority! 


The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say. 
Must  Congress  protect  Slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories? The  Constitution  does  not  express- 
ly say.  From  questions  of  this  class  spring 
all  our  constitutional  controversies,  and  we 
divide  upon  them  into  m^orities  and  minor- 

If  the  minority  will  not  acquiesce,  the 
minority  must,  or  the  goyernmcnt  must 
cease.  There  is  no  alternative  for  contin- 
uing the  government  but  acquiescence  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  If  a  minority  in 
suohncase  will  secede  rather  tiian  acquiesce, 
they  make  a  precedent  which  ia  turn  will 
rain  and  divide  them ;  for  a  minority  of  their 
own  will  secede  from  them  whenever  a  ma- 
jority refuses  to  be  controlled  by  such  a 
minority.  For  instance,  why  not  any  por- 
tion of  a  new  confederacy,  a  year  or  two 
hence,  arbitrarily  secede  agiiin,  precisely  aa' 
portions  of  the  present  Union  now  claim  to 
secede  from  it?  AU  who  cherish  disunion 
sentiment^  are  now  being  educated  to  the 
exact  temper  of  doing  this.  Is  there  such 
perfect  identity  of  interests  among  the 
States  to  compose  ft  new  Union  as  to  pro- 
duce harmony  only,  and  prevent  renewed 
secession  ?      Plainly,  the  central    idea  of 

A  majority  held  in  restraint  by  oonstitn- 
tional  check  and  limitation,  and  always 
changing  eadly  witli  deliberate  changes  of 
popular  opinions  and  sentiments,  is  the  only 
tme  sovereign  of  a  free  people.  Whoever 
rgecta  it,  does,  of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy 
or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  is  impossible; 
the  rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement, is  wholly  inadmissible.  So  that, 
rejecting  the  m^ovity  principle,  anarchy  or 
despotism  in  some  form  is  all  that  is  le&.    . 

I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by 
some  that  Constitutional  questions  are  to  be 
decided  by  the  Sapreme  Court,  nor  do  I 
deny  that  such  decisions  must  be  binding  in 
any  case  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to  the 
object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  en- 
titled to  very  high  respect  and  consideration 
in  ail  parallel  cases  by  all  other  departments 
of  the  governraeat ;  and,  while  it  is  obvious- 
ly possible  that  snch  decision  may  ba  erro- 
neous in  any  given  case,  still,  the  evil  effect 
following  it,  being  limited  to  that  particulM" 
case,  with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  over- 
ruled and  never  become  a  precedent  for 
other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than  could 
the  evils  of  a  different  practice. 

At  the  same  lime,  the  candid  citizen  must 
confess  that,  if  the  policy  of  the  government 
upon  the  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole 
people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supremo  Court,  the  instant 
they  are  made,  as  in  ordinary  litigation 
between  parties  in  personal  actions,  the 
people  vi'm  have  ceased  to  be  their  own 
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,  haying  to  that  estent  prac-tioally 
resigned  their  government  into  tlie  hands 
of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault  upon 
the  court  or  the  judges.  It  is  a  duty  from 
which  they  may  Jiot  shrink,  to  decide  cases 
properly  brought  before  them;  and  it  is  no 
fault  of  theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn  their 
decisions  to  political  purposes.  One  section 
of  our  country  believes  Slavery  is  right  and 
ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  olJier  be- 
lieves it  is  wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended; and  (his  is  the  only  substantial  dis- 
pute; and  the  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the 
constitution,  and  3ie  law  for  the  suppression 
of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  are  each  as  well 
enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  be  in 
a  community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people  imperfectly  supports  the  law  itself. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by  the 
dry  legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few 
break  over  in  each.  This,  I  think,  cannot 
he  perfectly  cured,  and  it  would  be  worse  in 
both  cases  after  the  separation  of  the  sec- 
tions than  before.  The  foreign  slave-trade, 
now  imperfectly  suppressed,  would  be  ulti- 
mately revived,  withont  restriction,  in  one 
section  ;  while  fugitive  slaves,  now  only 
partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surren- 
dered at  all,  hy  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate 
— we  cannot  remove  our  respective  sections 
from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable 
wall  between  them.  A  husband  and  wife 
may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other ;  but  the 
different  parts  of  oar  country  cannot  do 
this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face ; 
and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile, 
must  continue  between  them.  la  it  possi- 
ble, then,  to  Dial;e  that  intercourse  more 
advantageous  or  more  satisfactory  after 
separation  than  before!  Can  aliens  make 
treaties  easier  than  frieuds  can  make  laws? 
Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced 
between  aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends  ? 
Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight 
always;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both 
sides  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fight- 
ing, the  identical  questions  as  to  terms  of 
iutercflurse  are  again  upon  you. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever 
they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, they  can  exercise  their  eonstitu- 
tional  right  of  amending,  or  their  revolu- 
tionary right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it. 
I  cannot  he  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  many 
worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of 
having  the  national  Oonstitation  amended. 
While  r  make  no  recommendation  of  amend- 
ment, I  fully  recognize  the  foil  authority  of 
the  people  over  the  whole  subject,  to  bo 
exercised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed 


in  the  instrument  itself,  and  I  should,  under 
existing  ciroamstauces,  favor,  rather  than 
oppose,  a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded  the 
people  to  act  upon  it. 

I  will  venture  to  add,  that  to  me  the  Con- 
vention mode  seems  preferable,  in  that  it 
allows  amendments  to  originate  with  the 
people  themselves,  instead  of  only  permit- 
ting them  to  take  or  reject  propositions 
originated  by  others  not  especially  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  might  not  be 
precisely  such  as  they  would  wish  either  to 
accept  or  refuse.  I  understand  that  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  (which 
amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen)  has 
pas-sed  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  shall  never  interfere  with 
the  domestic  institutions  of  States,  including 
that  of  persons  held  to  service.  To  avoid 
misconstraction  of  what  I  have  said,  I  de- 
part from  my  purpose  not  to  speak  of  par- 
ticular amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
holding  such  a  provision  to  now  be  implied 
constitutional  law,  I  have  no  objection  to  its 
being  made  express  and  irrevocable. 

Thechief  magistrate  derives  all  his  author- 
ity from  the  people,  and  they  have  con- 
ferred none  upon  him  to  fix  the  terms  for 
the  separation  of  the  States.  The  people 
themselves,  also,  can  do  this  if  they  choose ; 
but  the  Executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the 
present  government  as  t  m  t  h  hands, 
and  to  transmit  it  un  mp  ed  by  1  ra  to  his 
successor.     Why  sh  aid  tl  t   be  a 

patient  confidence  in  th  It  m  t  just  ce  of 
the  people!    Is  ther        y  b  tt  eqnal 

hope  in  the  world!    I  p    se  t  liffer- 

eneos,  is  either  party  th  t  faith  f  being 
in  the  right!  If  th  ^\  ghty  E  ler  of 
nations,  witli  His  eternal  truth  and  justice, 
be  on  your  side  of  the  Kortii,  or  on  yours  of 
the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will 
surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great 
tribunal,  the  Americaij  people.  By  the 
frame  of  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,  this  same  people  have  wisely  given 
their  public  servants  hut  little  power  for 
mischief;  and  have  with  equal  wisdom  pro- 
vided for  the  return  of  that  littie  to  their 
own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While 
the  people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigihmce, 
no  administration,  by  any  extreme  wicked- 
ness or  folly,  can  very  seriously  iiijure  the 
Government  in  the   short   space   of    four 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly 
and  well  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing 
valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time. 

If  there  be  ah  object  to  hurry  any  of  yoa, 
in  hot  haste,  to  a  step  which  you.  would 
never  take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be 
frustrated  by  taking  time ;  but  no  good 
object  can  be  frustrated  hy  it. 
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Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied  still 
have  the  old  Oonstitutioa  unimpaired,  and, 
on  the  aenaitive  point,  the  laws  of  your  own 
framing  under  it ;  while  the  new  adminis- 
tration will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it 
would,  to  change  either. 

If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dis- 
satisfied hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispnt*, 
tiere  is  still  no  single  reason  for  precipitate 
action.  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christian- 
ity, and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has 
never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are 
stin  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way, 
all  our  present  difficulties. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  tlie  momen- 
tous issue  of  civil  war.  The  Government 
will  not  assaii  you. 

Tou  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors.  Toiicanhaveno 
oath  registered  in  Heaven  to  destroy  tlie 
Government;  while  I  shall  have  the  most 
solemn  one  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  de- 
fend" it. 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies, 
bnt  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must 
not  break,  our  bonds  of  affection. 

The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching 
from  every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over 
this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  choras  of 
the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
nature. 

The  habitual  tone  of  this  remarka- 
ble paper  is  deprecatory,  not  to  say 
apologetic.  Mr.  Lincoln  evidently 
composed  it  under  the  fixed  impres- 
sion that  '  the  South'  needed  but  to 
be  disabused  of  her  impressions  and 
apprehensions  of  Northern  hostility 
to  restore  her  to  loyalty  and  the 
whole  land  to  peace.  If  she  can  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  new  rule  does 
not  desire  to  meddle  with  Slavery  in 
the  States  which  cherish  it,  but  will 
hunt  and  return  fugitive  slaves  to  the 
extent  of  its  ability,  then  Secession 
will  be  given  up,  and  the  country  re- 
stored to  peace  and  harmony  1  That, 
certainly,  is  an  amiable  view  of  the 
situation ;  but  it  was  not  justified  by 


a  close  study  and  tliorongh  compre- 
hension of  our  recent  political  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  suggestion  that  the 
dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court,  though 
law  to  the  suitor  M'hom  it  bore  hard 
upon,  does  not  bind  the  people  not  to 
entertain  and  vote  in  conformity  to 
an  adverse  conviction,  though  in  full 
accordance  with  the  action  of  'the 
South'  in  regard  to  the  AHen  and 
Sedition  laws,  the  Creek  and  Chero- 
kee treaties,"  etc.,  and,  in  fact,  to  the 
action  of  all  parties  when  overruled 
by  that  Court,  was  not  calculated  to 
please  and  conciliate  'the  South.' 
Yet  no  adversary  of  a  United  States 
Bank  ever  felt  himself  restrained 
from  opposing  and  voting  agahist 
such  a  Bank  as  unconstitutional  by 
the  fact  that  the  Court  had  adjudged 
it  otherwise.  No  one  imagines  that 
a  decision  by  that  Court  tliat  Slavery 
had  no  right  to  enter  the  territories 
would  have  been  regarded  and  treat- 
ed by  '  the  South'  as  the  end  of  con- 
troversy on  that  point,'"  But,  having 
obtained,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  an 
opinion  that  slaveholders  might  take 
their  human  chattels  to  any  territory, 
and  there  hold  them,  claiming  ample 
protection  from  the  Government  in 
so  doing,  they'were  fully  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  and  not  at  all  dia- 
posed  to  acquiesce  in  the  suggestion 
that,  on  questions  essentially  polit- 
ical, the  American  People  are  a 
higlier  authority  than  even  their  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  weakest  portion  of  tliia  docu- 
ment is  its  inconsiderate  talk  about 
an  "invasion"  of  the  States  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  its  g^uasi 
pledge  not  to  appoint  Pederal  ofS- 
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cers  for  communities  unanimously 
hostile  to  the  authority  of  the  Union. 
A  Burgeon  who  should  volunteer  a 
pledge  not  to  disturb  or  meddle  with 
any  proud  flesh  he  might  find  in  hia 
patient's  wounds,  would  hardly  expect 
to  augment  thereby  that  patient's  con- 
fidence in  his  skill ;  nor  could  a  priest 
who  should  stipulate  never  to  assail 
any  other  than  unpopular  and  repudi- 
ated sins,  expect  to  win  a  high  regard 
either  for  his  authority  or  his  sanc- 
tity. The  fact  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Union  is  coextensive,  and,  at 
least,  coordinate  with  that  of  the 
States,  is  here  clearly  lost  sight  of. 
To  say,  in  eifeet,  to  rebels  against  the 
National  authority,  "  You  may  expel 
that  authority  wholly  from  your  vicin- 
age by  killing  a  few  of  its  leading  up- 
holders, and  thus  terrifying  the  resi- 
due into  mute  servility  to  your  will," 
is  not  the  way  to  suppress  a  rebellion. 
The  strong  point  of  this  Inaugural 
is  its  frank  and  plump  denial  of  the 
iimdamental  Secession  dogma  that 
our  Union  is  a  league,"  formed  in 
1787.  "  The  Union  is  much  older 
than  the  Constitution,"  says  Mr,  Lin- 
coln, truly  and  pertinently.  Had  the 
Constitution  been  rejected  by  the 
States,  the  Union  would  nevertheless 
have  subsisted.     Ours  is  '  one  coun- 


try'—made  so  by  God  and  His  Pre- 
vidence,  revealed  through  the  whole 
ofits  recorded  history ;  its  '  more  per- 
fect Union'  ia  but  a  step  in  its  deve- 
lopment— not  the  cause  of  its  exist- 
ence.  Hence,  Secession  is  not  *'  the 
dissolution  of  a  league,"  as  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  afiserts,  but  a  treason- 
able, though  futile,  effort  to  disorgan- 
ize and  destroy  a  nation. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  rejection  of  Disunion 
as  physically  impossible — as  forbidden 
by  the  geography  and  topography  of 
our  country- — is  a  statesmanlike  con- 
ception that  had  not  before  been  so 
clearly  apprehended  or  so  forcibly  set 
forth.  And,  in  truth,  not  one-tenth 
of  the  then  active  Secessionists  ever 
meditated  or  intended  Disunion  as 
permanent.  They  proposed  to  de- 
stroy the  Union  in  order  to  reconsti- 
tute it  according  to  their  own  ideas, 
with  Slavery  as  its  comer-stone.  To 
kick  out  the  New  England  States, 
rural  New  York,  and  that '  fanatical' 
section  of  the  West  tliat  is  drained 
by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence—-such  was  the  constant  incul- 
cation of  pro-Slavery  journalists  and 
politicians  throughout  that  eventful 
"Winter  and  Spring.  Free  States 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Con- 
federacy, on  condition  of  their  fully 


"  The  New  York  Herald  of  Koyember  9tb, 
coatained  an  instructive  letter  dated  Charleston, 
November  5th,  1860,  fram  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

"  It  must  be  understood  that  there  ia  a  radi- 
cal difference  in  the  patriotism  of  a  Northerner 
and  a  Southerner.  The  Northerner  invariably 
considers  himself  aa  a  citizen  of  the  Tlnion ;  he 
regards  the  Federal  army  and  navy  as  his  coun- 
try's army  and  navy,  and  looks  upon  the  Gov- 
erument  at  Washington  aa  a  great  consolidated 
organization,  of  which  he  forms  an  integral  part, 
and  to  which  whatever  love  of  country  he  may 
poaaess  is  directed.  Beyond  paying  the  State 
taxes,  voting  for  State  officers,  and  seeking  ro- 
dreaa  primarily  in  the  State  courta,  he  has  vejy 
little  idea  of  aay  special  fealty  being  due  to  his 
own  particular  State. 


the  other  hand,  gene- 
rally {and  the  South  Carolirdan  always)  repudi- 
ales  thia  theory  of  oonsolidatioo.  He  feels  that 
he  owes  allegiance  to  his  own  State,  and  to  her 
alone :  he  is  jealous  of  her  righta  and  honor,  and 
will  never  admit  that  any  step  taken  in  obedi- 
ence to  her  mandate  can  involve  the  idea  of  trea- 
son. Tlie  Federal  Government  is,  in  hia  eyes, 
but  the  embodiment  of  certain  powers  delegated 
by  the  States  from  motives  of  policy.  Let  those 
motives  be  once  removed  or  counterbalanced, 
and  he  holds  that  the  State  has  no  longer  any 
reaaon  for  maintaining  a  connection  which  it 
was  her  right,  at  any  time,  to  have  dissolved. 
These  being  the  views  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  the  threats  of  Douglas  and  the  Black 
Republicana  have  only  served  to  confirm  the 
wavering  and  knit  together  the  citizens  of  the 
varioua  sections  of  the  Stat«." 
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abjuring  all  manner  of  anti- Slavery 
sentiment  and  inculcation  evermore, 
and  becoming  Slave  States,  A  few 
Sonthem  fanatics,  who  deemed  no- 
thing needed  but  the  reopening  of 
the  African  Slave-Trade  to  render 
'  the  South'  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
wished  to  be  rid  of  all  '  Yankee'  as- 
sociation and  contamination  ever- 
more ;  but  the  great  mass,  even  in 
the  Cotton  States,  regarded  Secession 
but  as  a  device  for  bringing  the  North 
to  its  knees,  and  binding  it  over  to 
future  docility  to  every  exaction  of 
the  Slave  Power. 

Mr,  Lincoln  fondly  regarded    his 
Inaugiiral  as  a  resistless  proffering  of 


the  olive-branch  to  '  the  South' ;  the 
conspirators  everywhere  interpreted 
it  as  a  challenge  to  war."  And  when 
the  former  had  taken  the  oath,  sol- 
emnly administered  to  him  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  the  two  Presidents 
wended  their  way  back,  duly  es- 
corted, to  the  White  House,  at  whose 
door  Mr.  Buchanan  bade  Mr.  Lin- 
coln a  cordial  good-by,  retiring  to 
the  residence  of  his  friend  and  benefi- 
ciary, Robert  Oold,  whom  he  had 
made  U.  S,  District  Attorney,  and 
who,  though  from  Maryland,  soon 
after  fled  to  Richmond,  and  entered 
at  once  the  military  service  of  the 
Confederacy. 


XXVII. 

OMINOUS     PAUSE. 


Peesidkbt  LiKCOLN,  on  the  day  after 
his  inauguration,  submitted  to  the 
new  Senate  the  names  of  those  whom 
he  had  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
several  Departments,  and  who  thus 
became,  by  a  usage  which  has  no  ex- 


press warrant  in  the  Constitution,  bis 
official  counselors.     They  were 

William  H.  Seward,  of  New  Tnrk,  Secr'y  ofStnU; 
Salhun  p.  Cass^otO\i\%SsTeinryofth67y6"8riry; 
Simon Cambbon,  of  Pennsylviipia.  ^cr*iu™n/  War; 
GiDEOK  Wi:i.i.KS,«rCnnn6ceicut,Sa!r'j  ofMeJ/neu; 
Caleb  B.  Bmitu.  of  IndfanA,  Set^etdry  <fft*it  IiUerior  ; 
Edward  Bates,  of  Miuonri,  ^«i>m(j/-0«iMiviI  ,- 
UaHTOOMBBY  Blaib,  of  MaTyloDd,  PotittTuuter-  Gerterat^ 


"  It  were  idle  to  quote  the  Disunion  press, 
eyOD  of  the  yet  unseoeded  States,  to  prove  this, 
Binoe  their  strictures  may  well  be  unagiiipd 
Tbe  following,  from  professedly  loyal  joumnla, 
are  worth  recording : 

"The  InavigTiral,  as  a  whole,  breathes  the 
Bpirit  of  mischief.  It  has  only  a  conditional 
conservatism — that  is,  the  lack  of  ability  or 
some  ineipedienoy  to  do  what  it  would.  It  as- 
Bumes  despotic  authority,  and  intimates  the  de- 
Eign  to  exercise  th^  autliority  to  any  estent  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  quaJifled  only  by  the  wiik- 
holding  at  the  requisite  means  to  the  end  by  the 
American  people.  The  argumentation  of  the 
address  is  puerile.  Indeed,  it  has  no  quaJily 
entitled  to  tbe  dignity  of  an  argument  It  is  a 
shaty  speciraeu  of  special  pleading,  by  way  of 
justifying  the  unrighteous  character  and  deeds 
of  the  fanaticism  which,  lifted  into  power,  may 
be  guilty,   as  it  is  capable,   of  any  atrocities. 


There  is  no  Union  spirit  in  the  address ,  it  is 
sectional  and  mischievous,  and  studiously  with- 
hold*! any  sign  of  recognition  of  that  equality 
of  the  States  upon  which  the  Union  can  alone 
be  maintained.  If  it  means  what  it  says,  it  is 
the  knell  and  requiem  of  the  Union,  and  the 
death  of  hope." — Baltaiurre  San. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  stands  to-day  where  he  stood 
on  the  6rh  of  November  last,  on  the  Chicago 
Pla^nrm.  He  has  not  receded  a  single  hair's 
breadth.  Me  has  appointai  a  Caiiiaet  m  vihtiA 
(Sjwe  is  no  eloKeholder — a  Iking  that  has  «eier 
before  happened  since  ili£ /ormalion  of  the  Gmeta- 
meni ;  and  ia  which  there  are  but  two  nominally 
Soathern  men,  and  1x>th  bitter  Black  Bepublic 
ans  of  the  radical  dye.  Let  the  Border  States 
ignominiously  submit  to  the  Abolition  rule  of  this 
Lineohi  Adrainistralion,  if  they  like;  but  don't 
let  the  miserable  submiisionisla  preUvd  to  be  de- 
ceived. Make  any  base  or  cowardly  excuse  but 
this." — FMladelphia  F&insylvaniim. 
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Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  ruling  at 
Montgomery,  liad  already  constitated 
fiiii  Cabinet,  which  consisted  of 

EoBSKT  T001IB9,  ot  OewgtB.  Secretary  n/StaU  ; 

of  tke  TVeiisjM^  ; 
liEROT  Pope  WiLEEB,  of  Alabama,  Secretary  of  War; 

to  *h!ch  were  afterward  added 

Stephbs  K.  MitulKT,  ot  Florfdii,  Sa'ni  of  tJie  yavy ; 
Jotin  H.  Eeauak,  ofTeiaa,  Piislma^ei--6eneraL 

Thus  the  two  Governments  stood 
face  to  face,  holding  positions  and 
maintaining  assumptions  so  palpably, 
utterly  incompatible  as  to  necessitate 
an  early  collision ;  and  that  collision 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  produce 
a  crash  that  would  shake  the  conti- 
nent. Still,  there  was  great  ^nd  wise 
reluctance,  at  least  on  this  side,  to 
precipitate  or  to  initiate  hostilities. 
In  spite  of  appearances,  President 
Lincoln,'  and  the  advisers  in  whom 
he  most  trusted,  seemed  still  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  inevitability  and  immi- 
nence of  a  clash  of  arms.  Gov.  Sew- 
ard, the  new  Secretary  of  State,  had 
for  months  been  apparently  the  most 
resolute  of  optimists  with  regard  to  a 
happy  issue  from  our  internal  com- 
plications. At  the  'New  England 
Dinner '  in  Wew  York,  he  had  confi- 
dently predicted  a  settlement  of  all 
our  troubles  within  the  ensuing  sixty 
days.  That  term  had  sped ;  yet  his 
faith  in  a  peaceful  solution  of  our 
differences  appeared  as  huoyant  as 
ever,  and  seemed  to  be  shared  by  the 
President,  whose  "Nobody  hurt  as 
yet"  had  become  a  watchword  among 
the  obstinate  believers  in  '  Manifest 


Destiny'  and  the  unparalleled  ration- 
ality, wisdom,  intelligence,  and  self- 
control,  of  the  peerless  American 
People. 

Does  this  look  like  infatuation  ? 
If  the  wisdom  that  comes  to-morrow 
were  the  genuine  article,  every  man 
would  be  a  Solomon.  Remember 
that,  for  more  than  seventy  years,  no 
man  had  seen  an  American  hand 
lifted  against  the  symbol  of  our 
Nationality.  Neither  Shays's  Re- 
bellion,' in  Massachusetts,  nor  the 
Whisky  Eebellion,'  so  called,  in  west- 
emPennBylvania, had  really  purposed 
aught  beyond  the  removal  or  redress 
of  temporary  grievances  which  were 
deemed  intolerable.  Even  old  John 
Brown — fanatic  as  he  was ;  madman 
as  many  held  him— never  dreamed 
of  dividing  the  country  which  he 
sought  to  purge  of  its  most  flagrant 
wrong ;  his  Canada  Constitution  ex- 
pressly stipulated'  that  the  Union 
should  be  preserved,  and  its  flag  re- 
tained and  cherished  by  his  adherents. 
Since  the  close  of  our  Eevolutionary 
struggle,  no  man  had  seen,  in  the 
Free  States,  any  other  banner  float- 
ing over  a  regiment  of  our  people 
than  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  though 
the  waves  of  party  spirit  had  often 
run  mountain  high,'  and  we  had 
seemed  just  on  the  brink  of  disrup- 
tion and  civil  war,  yet  the  dreaded 
collision  had  always  been  somehow 
averted,  and  the  moment  of  fiercest 
excitement,  of  widest  alienation,  had 


i  Washington  for  a  day 
or  two,  some  two  weeks  or  more  after  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's inauguration,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
and  hear  on  every  hand  what  were,  to  bim, 
convincing  proofs  that  an  early  oolllsioa  with 
the  'Confederates'  was  not  seriously  appre- 
hended in  the  highest  quarters. 

'Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
December  22,  1860.  ^In  1J86-7. 


'iQligS.  ^Seepages  231-8. 

'During  the  War  of  1812,  it  was  conmi 
New  England  for  the  antagonist  parties  tc 
opposite  sides  of  the  'broad  aisle' of  tie'mai 
house'  wherein  their  respective  'town  meetings' 
were  held,  and  so  remain  during  the  da; 
ferring  and  counseling  among  themselves,  but 
rarely  mingling  with  or  speaking  civilly  to 
bera  of  the  adverse  party. 
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often  been  the  immediate  precursor 
of  a  halcyon  era  of  reconcihation, 
peace,  and  fraternal  harmony.  It 
"rt-as  not  easy  for  Northern  men,  espe- 
cially those  who  had  never  visited 
and  sojourned  at  the  South,  to  com- 
prehend and  realize  the  wide  preva- 
lence and  intensity  of  anti-National 
sentiment  and  feeling  in  those  locali- 
ties whose  social  order,  industry,  and 
husiness,  were  entirely  based  on 
Slavery.  Neither  envj-ing  nor  hating 
the  Southerners,  while  lamenting 
their  delusions  and  resisting  their  ex- 
actions, it  was  hard  indeed  for  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Free  States  to  realize  that  we  stood 
on  the  blink  of  a  volcano  whose  rum- 
blings preluded  an  eruption  of  blood 
as  well  as  ashes. 

Scarcely  a  week  after  Mr,  Lincoln's 
inauguration,  his  Secretary  of  State 
was  served  with  the  following : 

"  WiSBiNGTON,  March  12, 18fll. 
"Hon.  'William  H.  Sewabo, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  : 

"Sir; — The  undersigned  have  heen  duly 
accredited  by  the  Government  of  the  Con- 
federate Statea  of  America  as  Commission- 
ers to  the  Governmettt  of  the  United  States, 
and,  in  pursuance  of  their  instructions,  have 
now  the  honor  to  acquaint  yon  with  that 
fact,  and  to  make  known,  through  jou,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  ol>- 
jects  of  tlieir  presence  in  this  Oapitai 

"  Seven  States  of  the  late  Federal  Union 
having,  in  the  exercise  of  tlie  inherent  right 
of  every  free  people  to  change  or  reform 
their  political  institutions,  and  through  Con- 
ventions of  their  people,  withdrawn  from, 
the  United  States,  and  reiissnmed  the  attri- 
butes of  sovereiftn  power,  delegated  to  it, 
have  formed  a  Government  of  their  own. 
The  Confederate  States  constitute  aa  \aA&- 
pendentnation,  (f«/ac(o  and  (iejtire,  and  pos- 
sess a  Government  perfect  ia  ali  its  parts  and 
endowed  with  oil  the  means  of  self-support. 

""With  a  view  to  a  speedy  adjustment  of 
all  questions  growing  out  of  this  politictd 

'  This  reply  was  withheld,  upon  consultation 
with  John  A.  Campbell,  of  Alabama,  (then  and 
Mil  May  2d  thereafter  a  Justice  of  the  U,  S. 
Supreme  Court,)  unUI  twenty-three  days  Bubse- 


separation,  upon  such  terms  of  amity  and 
good-will  as  the  respective  interests,  geo- 
graphical contignity,  and  future  welfare,  of 
the  two  nations  may  render  necessary,  the 
undersigned  are  instructed  to  maise  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  overtures 
for  the  opening  of  n^otiations,  assuring  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  thai  the 
President,  Congress,  and  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States  earnestly  desire  a  peaceable 
solution  of  tiiese  great  questions;  that  it  is 
neither  their  interest  nor  their  wish  to  make 
any  demand  which  is  not  founded  in  strict 
justice,  nor  do  any  act  to  injure  their  late 
confederates. 

"  The  undersigned  have  now  the  honor,  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, to  request  yon  to  appoint  as  early 
a  day  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  pre- 
sent to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
credentials  which  they  bear  and  the  objects 
of  the  misdon  with  whicli  they  are  charged. 

"  We  are,  very  respectfully, 

"Your  obedient  servants, 
"John  FonsyTn, 
"Mabtin  J.  Okawfobd." 


To  this  virtual  Declaration  of  War, 
under  the  guise  of  an  overture  look- 
ing to  negotiation,  settlement,  and 
amity.  Gov.  Seward  responded  as  fol- 
lows :' 

"  Memorandmn, 
"Dbpartment  op  State,       > 
"  Washington,  Mareii  15, 1861.  ( 

"Mr.  John  Forsyth,  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Mr.  Martin  J.  Crawf.ird,  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  on  the  11th  inst,,  through 
the  kind  offices  of  a  distinguished  Senator, 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  their  de- 
sire for  an  unofficial  interview.  This  request 
was,  OD  the  12th  inst.,  upon  esclusively 
public  considerations,  respectfully  declined. 

"On  the  13th  inst.,  while  the  Secretary  was 
preoccupied,  Mr.  A.  D.  Banks,  of  Virginia, 
called  at  this  Department,  and  was  received 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  to  whom  he  de- 
livered a  sealed  communication,  which  he 
had  been  charged  by  Messrs.  Forsyth  and 
Crawford  to  present  to  the  Secretary  in 
person. 

"In  that  communication,  Messrs,  Forsyth 
and  Crawford  inform  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  they  have  been  duly  accredited  by  the 


qucnt  to  its  date.  Judge  C.  would  eeem  to  have 
been,eTen  tien,  scting  as  a  Confederate,  despite 
his  oath  of  office,  though  misunderstood  by  Gov. 
S,  as  laboring  to  preserve  tiie  Union. 
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,  ment  of  the  Uait«d  States,  and  they  set  forth 
the  objects  of  their  nttendanoe  at  Washing- 
ton, They  observe  that  seven  States  of  the 
American  Union,  in  exercise  of  a  right  inhe- 
rent in  every  free  people,  haye  withdrawn, 
through  conventions  of  their  people,  from 
tiie  rnited  States,  reaasumed  the  attributes 
of  sovereign  power,  and  formed  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  and  that  those  Confeder- 
ate States  now  oonstttnte  an  independent 
nation,  de  facto  and  de  jure,  and  possess  a 
government  perfect  in  all  its  parts  and  fully 
endowed  with  all  the  means  of  aelf-snpport. 

"Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  in  their 
aforesaid  communication,  thereupon  proceed- 
ed to  inform  that,  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  ad- 
justment of  all  questions  growing  out  of  the 
political  separation  thus  assumed,  upon  such 
terms  of  amity  and  good-will  as  the  respec- 
tive interests,  geographical  contiguity,  and 
the  future  welmre  of  the  supposed  two  na- 
tJons  might  render  necessary,  they  are  in- 
structed to  malte  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  overtures  for  the  opening  of 
negotiations  aasnring  this  Governmeut  that 
the  President,  Congiesa  and  people  of  the 
Confederate  States  earuestlv  desire  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  these  great  questions,  and 
that  it  IS  neither  their  interest  nor  their 
wish  to  mate  any  demand  whi(,h  is  not 
founded  in  ".tuetest  justice  nor  do  any  act 
to  iiynre  their  late  confederates 

*  After  making  these  statements,  Messrs. 
Torsyth  and  Crawford  close  their  communi- 
cation, as  they  say,  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
stmotions  of  their  Governmeut,  by  requests 
ing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  as  early 
a  day  as  possible,  in  order  iliat  they  may 
present  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  credentials  which  they  bear  and  the  ob- 
jects of  the  mission  with  which  they  are 
charged. 

■'  The  Secretary  of  State  fraufely  confesses 
that  he  nnderstauds  the  events  which  have 
recently  occurred,  and  the  condition  of  po- 
litical affairs  which  actually  exists  in  the 
part  of  the  Union  to  which  his  attention 
has  thus  been  directed,  very  differently  from 
the  aspect  in  which  they  are  presented  by 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford.  He  sees  in 
them,  not  a  rightful  and  accomplished  revo- 
lution and  an  independent  nation,  with  an 
established  government,  but  rather  a  perver- 
sion of  a  temporary  and  partisan  excitement 
to  the  inconsiderate  purposes  of  an  unjustifi- 
able and  unconstitutional  aggression  upon 
the  rights  and  the  authority  Tested  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  hitherto  benignly 
exercised,  as  from  their  very  nature  they 
always  must  be  exercised,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union  and  the  preservation 
of  liberty,  and  the  security,  peace,  wel- 
fare, happiness,  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
American  People.    The  Secretary  of  State 


therefore  avows  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  and 
Crawford  that  he  looks  patiently  but  confi- 
dently for  the  cure  of  evils  which  have 
resulted  ft-om  proceedings  so  imnecessary, 
so  unwise,  so  unusual,  and  so  unnatural,  not 
to  irregular  negotiations,  having  in  view  new 
and  untried  relations  with  agencies  unknown 
to  and  acting  in  derogation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws,  but  to  regular  and  consider- 
ate action  of  the  people  of  those  States,  in 
cooperation  with  their  bretiiren  in  the  other 
States,  through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  extraordinary  Conventions, 
if  there  be  any  need  thereof,  ns  the  Federal 
Constitution  contemplates  and  authorizes  to 


',  the  purpose  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  not  to  engage  in  any  discussion 
of  these  subjects,  but  simply  to  set  forth  his 
reasons  for  declining  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford, 

"On  the  4th  of  March  inst.,  the  newly 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
view  of  all  the  facts  bearing  npon  the  pres- 
ent question,  assumed  the  executive  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Government,  first  deliv- 
ering, in  accordance  with  an  early,  honored 
custom,  an  Inaugural  Address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
State  respectfully  submits  a  copy  of  this 
address  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford. 

"A  simple  reference  will  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  those  gentlemen  that  the  Secretary 
of  State,  guided  by  the  principles  therein 
announced,  is  prevented  altogetiier  from 
admitting  or  assuming  that  the  States  re- 
ferred to  by  them  have,  in  law  or  in  fact, 
withdrawn  from  the  Federal  Union,  or  that 
they  could  do  so  in  the  manner  described  by 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  or  in  any 
other  manner  than  with  the  consent  and 
concert  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  given  through  a  National  Convention, 
to  be  assembled  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  the-  Secretary  of  State 
cannot  act  upon  the  assumption,  or  in  any 
way  admit,  that  the  so  called  Confederate 
States  constitute  a  foreign  Power,  with 
whom  diplomatic  relations  ought  t«  be  estab- 
lished. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  whose  official  duties  are  confined, 
subject  to  the  directi  n  f  th  P  es  1  nt,  to 
the  conducting  of  tl  f  gn  It  ns  of 
the  country,  and  do  n  t  at  all  mb  ace  do- 
mestic questions,  or  q  n  an  g  be- 
tween the  several  St  te  and  i  federal 
Government,  is  unabl  to  » 1^?  ^  the 
request  of  Messrs.  To  y  h  and  C  awf  rd,  to 
appoint  a  day  on  wl  h  th  y  may  p  esent 
the  evidences  of  their  authority  and  the  ob-  ' 
jecta  of  their  visit  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    On  the  contrary,  he  is  ob- 
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liged  to  Btate  to Messr^i  TorflTth  and  Craw 
ford  that  he  has  no  authority  nor  la  he  at 
liberty,  to  recognize  them  as  diploraatu, 
agents,  or  hold  correspondence  or  otiier 
communication  with  thera 

"Finally,  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
observe  that,  although  he  has  snppo>ied  that 
he  might  safely  and  with  propnetj  have 
adopted  these  conclusions  without  making 
any  reference  of  the  subject  to  the  Execu- 
tive, yet,  60  strong  has  been  his  desire  to 
practice  entire  directness,  and  to  a«t  in  a 
spirit  of  perfect  respect  and  candor  toward 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  Union  in  whose  name  they  present 
themselves  before  him,  that  he  has  cheer- 
fnlly  anbinitted  this  paper  to  the  President, 
who  coincides  generally  in  the  views  it  ex- 
presses, and  sanctions  the  Secretary's  decis- 
ion declining  official  intercourse  with  Messrs. 
Fursyth  and  Crawford," 

These  memorable  papers  are  too 
lucid  to  require  or  justify  extended 
comment.  The  Commissioners,  it 
will  be  seen,  place  the  alleged  Seces- 
sion of  the  Cotton  States  expressly 
and  exclusively  on  the  true  and  pro- 
per ground^"  the  inherent  right  of 
every  fiee  people  to  change  or  reform 
their  political  institutions" — in  other 
words,  the  Eight  of  Eevolution — 
thus  precluding  all  discussion  as  to 
the  pretended  constitutional  right, 
or  reservation  of  riglit,  to  secede  at 
will  from  the  ITnion.  But  this  posi- 
tion, however  wisely  and  honorably 
taken,  does  not  at  all  preclude  the 
question  which  Mr,  Lincoln  was 
bound  to  ask,  and,  in  some  way,  to 
answer — "  What  right  have  /,  the 
fairly  chosen  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Union — chosen,  too,  at  an  election 
wherein  the  seven  States  now  alleged 
to  have  seceded  fully  participated — 
t^  recognize  those  States  as  a  foreign 
nation,  as  independent  of  the  remain- 
ing States  as  Eussia  or  Peru  ?  How 
will  such  recognition,  and  the  action 
necessarily  consequent  thereon,  accord 
with  my  solemn  oath  of  office,  and  the 
weighty  obligations  it  imposes  ?   How 


with  my  duty  to  those  loyal  citizens 
ot  the  United  States  who  are  also 
fitizens  or  residents  of  the  States 
which  acknowledge  Mr.  Jefferson 
DaviB  as  their  political  Chief!"  To 
these  questions,  inevitably  presenting 
themselves  to  every  intelligent  mind, 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford  indi- 
cate no  reply  whatever.  They  re- 
presented a  power  which  had  de- 
clined cooperation  with  even  a  ma^ 
jorityofthe  Slave  States— which  had 
not  even  considered  the  propriety  of 
calling  a  IlTational  Convention — and 
which  now  proffered  to  the  Union 
no  compromise,  no  middle  ground, 
but  the  naked  alternative  of '  Surren- 
der or  fight !' 

Gov.  Seward's  reply,  though  pacific 
in  temper,  and  evidently  animated  by 
a  hope  that  hostilities  may  yet  be 
avoided,  is  eminently  frank  and  ex- 
plicit. That  the  Executive  could  rec- 
ognize Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford 
only  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
not  as  plenipotentiaries  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  foreign  power—that  the 
alleged  secession  and  confederation  of 
the  seven  States  in  question  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  recognized  by  the 
Government  as  valid;  their  seces- 
sion being  impliedly,  and  their  con- 
federation expressly,  forbidden  by 
the  Federal  Constitution — that  there 
could  be  no  secession  save  through 
the  agency  of  a  National  Convention, 
which  those  States  had  declined  to 
invoke,  and  were  now  unwilling  to 
submit  to — that  their  alleged  griev- 
ances could  be  redressed  only  through 
such  Convention,  or  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  wherein  the  right 
of  those  States  to  an  equal  representa- 
tion had  been,  and  still  was,  unques- 
tioned—and that  the  President  had 
been  consulted  respecting,  and  fuUy 
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concurred  in,  these  yiews  of  his  Sec- 
retary of  State — so  much  seems 
plainly  set  forth  in  this  'memoran- 
dum,' with  all  the  perspicuity  which 
can  be  attained  through  the  employ- 
ment of  our  mother  tongue.  How  is 
it  possible,  then,  that  complaint  should 
nevertheless  be  made  that  the  Con- 
federates were  deluded  by  Gov.  Sew- 
ard into  anticipations  of  an  early  and 
easy  concession  of  their  independ- 
ence? 

Yet  that  charge  is  made ;  and, 
since  it  rests  wholly  on  the  testimony 
of  a  Confederate  who  once  held,  and 
had  not  then  resigned,  the  exalted 
position  of  a  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  it  fully.  The  testimony 
ifl  that  of  Judge  Campbell  aforesaid,  (a 
prominent  disciple  of  Mr.  C  Ih  n) 
who,  about  the  time  of  h  k 
final  leave  of  Washington  n 

more  openly  into  the  servi  e  of  he 
Confederacy,  wrote  to  Gov  Seward 
as  follows : 

"Washington  CiTT,       ) 

"Satcrday,  April  13, 1861,  f 

"Sir:— On  the  15tli  March  ult.,  I  left 

with  Judge  Crawford,  one  of  the  Commis- 

EJonera  of  the  Confederate  States,  a  note  in 

writing  to  tlie  following  effect: 


Mr.  Justice  Nelson  was  present  at  these  con- 
versations, three  in  number,  and  I  suhmitted 
to  him  each  of  my  communications  to  Judge 
Crawford,  and  informed  Jndge  0.  that  the? 
had  hia  (Judge  Nelson's)  sanction.  I  gave 
you,  on  the  22d  March,  a  substantial  copy  of 
the  statement  I  had  made  on  the  15th. 

"The  30th  of  March  arrifed,  and  at  that 
time  a  telegram  came  from  Gov.  Pickens,  in- 
qmnng  concerning  Col.  Lamon,  whose  visit 
to  Charleston,  he  supposed,  had  a  connection 
with  the  proposed  evacuation  of  Fort  Sum- 


iinpt^nggr 


r  evdl,  and  not  of  (joixi. 


"  The  substance  of  this  statement  I  com- 
municated to  you  the  same  evening  hy  let- 
ter. Piye  days  elapsed,  and  I  caHed  with  a 
telegram  from  Gen.  Beauregard,  to  the  effect 
that  Sumter  was  not  evacuated,  but  that 
M^.  Anderson  was  at  work  making  repairs. 

"The  next  day,  after  conversing  with  you 
I  communicated  to  Judge  Crawford,  in  wri- 
ting, that  the  failure  to  evacuate  Sumter 
was  not  the  result  of  bad  faith,  but  was 
attributable  to  causes  consistent  with  the 
mtention  to  fulfil!  the  engagement;  and  that, 
as  regarded  Pickens,  I  should  have  notice  of 
™ J  design  to  alter  the  existing  status  there. 


"  I  left  that  with  you,  and  was  to  have  an 
answer  the  following  Monday  (1st  April). 
On  the  first  of  April,  I  received  from  yon  a. 
statement,  in  writmg,  'I  am  satisfied  the 
Government  will  not  undertake  to  supply 
Fort  Sumter  without  giving  notice  to  Gx)v. 
Pickens,'  The  words  'I  am  satisfied'  were 
for  me  to  use  as  expressive  of  confidence  in 
the  remainder  of  the  declaration, 

"The  proposition,  as  originally  prepared, 
was,  'The  President  mo.y  desire  to  supply 
Sumter,  but  will  not  do  so,'  etc.,  and  yom- 
verbal  explanation  was  that  you  did  not  be- 
lieve any  such  attempt  would  be  made,  and 
that  there  was  no  design  to  reinforce  Sumter. 
There  was  a  departure  here  from  the 
p  e(  ges  of  the  previous  month ;  but,  with  the 
al  explanation,  I  did  not  consider  it  a 
ter  then  to  compldn  of— I  simply  stated 
ou  that  I  had  that  assurance  previonsly. 
On  the  7th  April,  I  addressed  you  a  let- 
on  the  subject  of  the  alarm  that  the  prep- 
ons  by  the  Government  had  created,  and 
asked  yon  if  the  assurances  I  had  given  wera 
well  or  ill  founded.    In  respect  to  Sumter 
your  reply  was,  'Faith  as  to  Sumter  fully 
kept— wait  and  see.'    In  the  morning's  pa- 

gjr,  I  read,  '  An  authorized  messenger  from 
resident  Lincoln  informed  Gov.  Pickens 
and  Gen.  Beauregard  that  provisions  would 
be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter  peaceably,  or  other- 
v>WB  hy  force.' 

"This  was  the  8th  of  Ipril,  at  Charles- 
ton, the  day  following  your  last  assurance, 
and  is  the  evidence  of  the  full  faith  I  was  in- 
vited to  waif /wand  see.  In  the  same  paper, 
I  read  that  intercepted  dispatches  disclose 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  allowed 
to  visit  M^.  Anderson,  on  the  pledge  that 
his  purpose  was  pacific,  employed  his  oppor- 
tunity to  devise  a  plan  for  supplying  the  fort 
by  force,  and  that  this  plan  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Washington  Government,  and  was 
in  process  of  execution. 

'_'  My  recollection  of  the  date  of  Mr.  Fos's 
It  carries  it  to  a  day  in  March.    I  learn 
is  a  near  connection  of  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet. 

My  connection  with  the  eommissionera 
and  yourself  was  superinduced  by  a  conver- 
sation with  Justice  Nelson,     He  informed 
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me  of  Toiir  strong  disposition  in  favor  of 
peace,  md  that  you  were  oppressed  '^itl'  a 
demand  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Confed- 
erate Slates  for  a  reply  to  their  first  letter, 
and  ttat  you  desired  to  aroid,  if  possible,  nt 
that  time.  I  told  him  I  might,  perhaps,  be 
of  some  service  in  arranging  the  difBoalty. 
I  came  to  yonr  ofSee  entirely  at  his  request, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. Your  depression  was  obvious  tc 
both  Judge  Nelson  and  myself.  I  was  grati 
fied  at  the  character  of  the  counaels  you 
were  desii-ous  of  pursuing,  and  much  im- 
presaed  with  your  observation  that  a  civil 
war  might  be  prevented  by  the  success  of 
.  my  mediation.  You  read  a  letter  of  Mr. 
"Weed,  to  show  how  irksome  and  responsible 
the  withdrawal  of  troopa  from  Sumter  was. 
A  portion  of  my  communication  to  Judge 
Crawford  on  the  15th  of  March  was  founded 
upon  these  reinari;3,  and  the  pledge  to  evac- 
uate Sumter  is  less  forcible  than  the  words 
yon  emploved.  Those  woi-ds  were,  'Before 
this  letter  reaches  yon  [a  proposed  letter  by 
me  to  President  Davis],  Sumter  will  have 
been  evacuated.' 

"  The  Commissioners  who  received  those 
communications  conclude  they  have  been 
abused  and  overreached.  The  Montgomery 
Government  hold  the  same  opinion.  The 
Commissioners  have  sapposed  that  my 
communications  were  with  you,  and,  upon 
that  hypothesis,  prepared  to  arraign  you  be- 
fore the  country  in  connection  with  the 
President  I  placed  ft  peremptory  prohibi- 
tion upon  this,  as  being  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  my  commanioations  with  them.  I  pledged 
myaelf  to  them  to  communicate  information 
upon  what  I  oonadered  as  tlie  best  authon- 
ty  and  they  were  to  confide  in  the  ability 
of  myself,  aided  by  Judge  Nelson,  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  credihUity  of  my  informant. 

"I  think  no  candid  man  who  will  read 
over  what  I  have  written,  and  consider  for 
a  moment  what  is  going  on  at  Sumter,  will 
scree  that  the  equivocating  conduct  ot  tHe 
Administration,  as  measured  and  interpreted 
in  connection  witli  these  promises,  is  the 
proaimate  cause  of  the  great  calamity. 

"I  have  a  profound  conviction  that  the 
teleirrams  of  the  8th  of  April,  of  Gen.  Beau- 
regard, and  of  the  10th  of  April,  of  Gen. 
"Walker,  the  Secretary  of  War,  can^  be  re- 
ferred to  nothing  else  than  their  belief  that 
there  has  been  systematic  duplicity  practiced 
upon  them  throughout.  It  is  under  an  op- 
pressive sense  of  the  weight  of  this  respon- 
ability  that  I  submit  to  you  tiiese  thmgs  for 
your  esplanation. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"Joiltt  A.  CiMPBEtL, 

"AisociateJusticeoftlieSuprente  Court. 
"Hon.  Wm.  H.  Sbwabd, 

"SeereUirj/  of  State. 


Jiidge  Campbell,  it  -wUl  be  noted, 
takes  up  the  thread  of  the  furtive 
negotiations  exactly  -where  the  Com- 
missioners  had   dropped  it.      They 
had  made  their  demand  on  the  12t]i ; 
had  been  answered  by  &ov.  Seward 
on  the  15th ;  but  the  anevirer  with- 
held ;  for  on  this  day  Judge  C.  makes 
his   first   appearance   on   the  scene, 
with   an   asstirance  to   the  Commis- 
sioners that  he   felt   "entire    confi- 
dence tliat  Port   Sumter  would  be 
evacuated  within  the  nest  ten  days," 
if  the  Commissioners  would  not  push 
matters  too  hurriedly  to  a  crisis.   Still 
later,  he  gave  these  Commissioners  as- 
surances that  no  attempt  woold  be 
made  to   supply  the   closely  invest- 
ed and  scantily  provisioned  garrison 
of  Fort  Sumter,  until  due  notice  of 
the  intent  had  been  given  to  Gov. 
Pickens ;  which  promise  was  fuliilled 
to  the  letter. 
'      Judge  Campbell  quotes  Justice  Nel- 
son as  testifying   to  Gov.  Seward's 
strong    disposition    in     favor     of 
peace."    Who  ever  denied  or  doubt- 
ed  it  ?     But  did  he  ever  avow  an  in- 
clination to  Peace  on  the  lads  of 
Dimnion  f    That  is  the  vital  point ; 
and  it  is  not  covered,  even  by  as- 
sertions, on  the  part  of  the  Confed- 
erates.     That  he  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  hope  of  some  '  adjustment'  or 
'  conciliation,'  whereby  civil  war  might 
be  averted,  and  the  just  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government    acknowl- 
edged and  respected  by  the  Confed- 
erate States,  is  manifest;   and  that 
IB  the  whole  truth,  and  aifords  a  sun- 
pie  and  obvious  explanation  of  what 
seems  to  Confederates  so  mysterious, 
so  crafty,  or  so  atrocious.     The  mani- 
fest, controlling  fact  is,  that  the  par- 
ties to   this  unique   correspondence 
occupied  positions  so  contrasted,  so 
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incompatible,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  they  should  serioTisly 
engage  in  a  negotiation,  much 
hring  it  to  a  happy  issue.  It  was 
nmch  as  if  a  plenipotentiary  should 
address  the  government  to  which  he 
was  accredited  in  Greek,  knowing  no 
other  tongue,  and  his  dispatch  be 
received  and  answered  by  one  who 
was  equally  ignorant  of  any  !anguag£f 
but  Choctaw,  The  only  possible  re- 
sult of  such  diplomacy  is  a  postpone- 
ment of  hostilities ;  and  that  seems, 
in  this  ease,  to  have  been  achieved : 
for  the  Confederate  envoys,  in  sha- 
king from  their  feet  the  dust  of 
"Washington  and  returning  to  their 
own  '  nation,'  addressed,  on  the  9th 
of  April,  a  vituperative  letter  to  Gov. 
Seward,  whereof  all  that  is  not  mere 
rhetoric,  of  a  peculiarly  Southern 
stamp,  or  has  not  already  been  here- 
in stated,  is  as  follows ; 

"  The  undersigned  clearly  understand  that 
jnu  have  deeUned  to  appoint  a  day  to  ena- 
ble them  to  lay  the  objects  of  the  mis- 
Bion  with  which  they  are  charged  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  because  so 
to  do  would  be  to  recognize  the  indepen- 
dence and  separate  tiationality  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  This  is  the  v^ein  of  thought 
that  pervades  the  memorandum  before  us. 
The  truth  of  history  requires  that  it  should 
distinctly  appear  upon  the  record  that  the 
undersigned  did  not  agk  the  Gotemment  of 
tlie  United  Statei  to  recognize  the  indepe-n- 
denee  of  the  Confederate  States.  They  only 
asked  an  audience  to  adjust,  in  a  spirit  of 
ainity  and  peace,  the  nevi  relation  springing 
from,  a  manifeet  and  aecmnplishei  reeolution 
in  the  government  of  the  late  Federal  TTnion. 
Your  refusal  to  entertain  these  overtures  for 
a  peaceful  solution,  the  active  naval  and  mili- 
tary preparations  of  this  GoTernment,  and  a 
formal  notice  to  the  commandini;  general 
of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston  that  the  President  intends  to  pro- 
vision Fort  Sumter,  by  forcible  means,  if  ne- 
cessary, are  viewed  by  the  tindersigned,  and 
can  only  be  received  by  Ihe  world,  as  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  Confederate 
States ;  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  l;nowa  that  Fort  Sumter  cannot  be 
provisioned  "without  the  effusion  of  blood. 


The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  their  Govern- 
ment and  people,  accept  the  gage  of  battlo 
thus  thrown  down  to  them;  and,  appealing 
to  God  and  the  judgment  of  mankind  for  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause,  the  people  of 
the  Confederate  States  will  defend  their  lib- 
erties to  the  last  against  this  flagrant  and 
open  attempt  at  their  subjugation  to  sec- 
tional power." 

As  the  world  has  not  been  grati- 
fied with  a  sight  of  the  credentials 
and  instructions  of  these  gentlemen, 
it  may  be  discourteous  to  assume 
that  their  eagerness  to  "accept  the 
gage  of  battle"  carried  them  beyond 
the  strict  limits  c^f  their  powers  and 
duties ;  but  the  subtile  casuistry 
which  enabled  thom  to  discriminate 
between  a  recognition  of  Confederate 
independence  and  nn  "audience  to 
adjust  the  new  relaSions  springing 
from  a  manifest  and  accomplished 
revolution,"  might  have  secured  to 
them  fame  and  fortune  in  some  more 
poetic  and  imaginative  vocation. 

As  the  Commissioners  seem  to  ap- 
prehend that  they  would  be  charged 
with  a  lack  of  energy  if  it  should  be 
understood  that  they  had  allowed  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
nearly  four  weeks  wherein  to  decide 
between  recognizing  —  or,  if  they 
choose,  admitting  and  acting  upon— 
the  independence  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  an  acceptance  of  the 
"gage  of  battle,"  it  may  be  requisite 
to  give  one  more  extract  from  their 
valedictory,  as  follows : 

"  This  delay  was  assented  to  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  attaining  the  great  end  of 
the  mission  of  the  undersigned,  to  wit:  a 
pacific  solution  of  existing  complications. 
The  inference,  deducible  from  tlie  date  of 
your  memorandum,  that  the  undersigned 
had,  of  their  own  volition  and  without 
cause,  consented  to  this  long  hiatus  in  the 
grave  duties  with  .which  they  were  charged, 
is  therefore  not  consistent  with  a  just  expo- 
sition of  the  facts  of  ihe  case.  The  inter- 
vening twenty-three  days  were  employed 
in  active   unofficial  efforts,  the  object    of 
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which  was  to  smooth  the  path  to  a  pacific 
solution,  the  distinguished  personage  alluded 
tofJo^e  Campbell]  cooperating  with  the 
undersigned;  and  every  step  of  that  effort 
is  recorded  in  writing,  and  now  in  jiossession 
of  the  undersigned  and  of  their  Government. 
It  was  only  when  all  these  ansious  efforts 
for  pefl«e  had  been  exhausted,  and  it  became 
clear  that  Mr,  Lincoln  had  determined  to 
appeal  to  the  sword  to  reduce  the  people  of 
the  Confederate  States  to  the  will  of  the 
section  or  party  whose  President  he  is,  that 
the  undersigned  resumed  the  official  nego- 
tiation temporarily  suspended,  and  sent 
their  secretary  for  a  reply  to  their  not*  of 
March  12th." 

Bitt  that  the  Confederacy  was  al- 
lowed, in  no  respect,  to  suffer  by  this 
brief  breathing-spell  naiatakenly  ac- 
corded by  her  plenipotentiaries  to 
the  Union — that  the  'peace'  which 
we  enjoyed  was  of  an  equivocal  and 
one-sided  character — will  appear,  not 
only  from  the  cltse  investment  of 
menaced  Fort  Sumter — with  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  communicate, 
save  by  Gov.  Pickens's  gracious  per- 
mission— ^butby  the  active,  aggre^ive 
hostility  to  Federal  authority  mani- 
fested throughout  the  South,a3  evinced 
in  the  following  order : 

"^NEiB  PWiBira^FLA.,  Jfow/.  18,  IRBi.       '  ( 

"The  Commanding  General  learns  with 
surpriseandregretthat  some  of  our  citizens 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  furnishing 
supplies  of  fuel,  water,  and  provisions,  to 
the  armed  vessels  of  the  Unit«d  States  now 
occupying  a  threatening  appearance  off  this 
harhor. 

"That  no  misunderstanding  may  exist 
upon  this  suhiect,  it  is  announced  to  all  con- 
cerned that  tiiis  traffic  is  strictly  forbidden  ; 
and  all  auch  supplies  which  may  be  captured 
in  transit  to  said  vessels,  or  to  Fort  Pickens, 
^Vill  be  confiscated. 

"  The  more  effectually  to  enforce  this  pro- 
hibition, no  boat  or  vessel  will  be  allowed 
to  visit  Fort  Pickens,  or  any  of  the  United 
States  naval  vessels,  without  special  sanction. 

"Col,  John  H.  Forney,  Acting  Inspector- 
General,  will  organize  an  efficient  Harbor 
Police  for  the  enforcement  of    this  order. 

"  By  command  of  Brigadier  General 

"Brastos  Bbaoo. 
"EoBBET  C.  Wooo,  3i.,Aes't.  Adft.-Gen." 


all  through  the 
States,  those  Unionists  who  dared  to 
indicate  their  devotion  to  the  flag  of 
their  fathers  were  being  treated  with 
a  stUl  more  active  and  positive  illus- 
tration of  Confederate  amity  than 
was  accorded  to  the  garrison  of  Sum- 
ter and  the  fleet  off  Pensacola. 

Whether  President  Lincoln  did  or 
did  not,  for  some  days  after  his  inau- 
guration, incline  to  the  withdrawal 
of  Major  Anderson  and  his  brave 
handful  from  closely  beleaguered 
Sumter,  is  not  certain.  It  is  certain 
that  great  doubt  and  anxiety  on  this 
point  pervaded  the  country.  Some 
of  the  newspaper  correspondents  at 
Washington,  who  were  very  properly 
and  keenly  on  the  watch  for  the  least 
indication  of  the  Presidential  pur- 
pose, telegraphed,  quite  confidently, 
on  the  14th,  that  Sumter  was  to  be 
peaceably  evacuated ;  that  Gen.  Scott 
had  given  his  opinion  that  this  was  a 
military  necessity ;  that  the  fortress 
was  so  surrounded  and  enveloped 
by  Confederate  forts  and  batteries 
that  it  could  not  now  be  reenforced, 
nor  even  provisioned,  save  at  an 
enormous  and  unjustifiable  cost  of 
human  blood ;  so  that  there  was  no 
practical  alternative  to  its  abandon- 
ment. 

The  new  Senate,  which  had  been 
convened  for  the  4th  by  President 
Buchanan  to  act  upon  the  nominar 
tions  of  his  successor,  remained  sit- 
ting in  Extra  Session  until  the  38th ; 
and  its  Democratic  members — ^now 
reduced  by  Secession  and  by  changes 
to  a  decided  minority — urgently  and 
pertinaciously  demanded  from  the 
majority  some  declaration  of  the  Pre- 
sident's purpose.  "  Are  we  to  have 
coercion  and  civil  war,  or  concession 
and  peace  ?"  was  the  burden  of  their 
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inquiries,  Messrs.  T.  L.  Clingman,'  of 
North  Carolina,  Bayard,  ot'Delaware, 
and  Breckinridge,'  of  Kentucky,  who 
were  all  three  close  allies  in  the  past 
of  the  Confederate  chiefe,  and  two 
of  them,  since,  open  participants  in 
the  Rebellion,  were  prominent  and 
pertinacious  in  pushing  these  inqui- 
ries ;  but  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
united  in  them,  talking  as  if  the  Pre- 
sident were  at  perfect  liberty  to  en- 
force the  laws  or  not,  at  his  discre- 
tion, and  as  if  his  attempting  to  do  it 
would  render  him  responsible  for 
lighting  the  flames  of  civil  war.  He 
diatinefiy  advocated  the  surrender  of 
the  Soutiiem  fortresses ;  saying : 

"We  certainly  cannot  jnstifj  the  holding 
of  foils  there,  mucli  less  the  recapturing  of 
those  which  have  been  taken,  unless  we  in- 
tend to  reduce  those  States  themselves  into 
Bubjection.  *  *  *  Wecannotdeny  that  there 
ia  &  Southern  Confederacy,  de  facto,  in  es- 
istence,  with  its  capital  at  Montgonierj. 
We  may  regret  it.  /  regret  it  most  pro- 
foundly ;  but  I  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  the 
fiUit,  paiuful  and  mortifying  as  it  is." 

>  Ko  Democrat  in  the  Senate,  and 
no  ot^an  of  Democratic  opinion  out 
of  the  Senate,  proifered  an  assurance 
or  an  exhortation  to  the  President, 
tending  to  encourage  and  support 
him  in  upholding  the  integrity  and 
enforcing  the  laws  of  the  Union ;  and 
not  Democrats  only,  but  those  who, 
in  the  late  Presidential  contest,  had 


'  Mr.  Clingman  offered  the  following 


made  '*  the  Union,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws," 
their  platform  and  their  battle-cry, 
now^  spoke  and  acted  precisely  as 
would  a  community  who,  seeing  their 
sheriff  set  forth  to  serve  a  precept 
upon  a  band  of  desperate  law-break- 
ers, were  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not 
desist  from  his  aggressive  project, 
and  join  them  in  preserving  the 
peace.  The  Republicans  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  shed  any  additional  light  on  the 
purposes  of  the  Executive — the  reso- 
lution in  regard  to  them,  offered  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  being  laid  on  the  table 
by  a  party  vote:  Yeas  23;  !Nays  11. 
But,  before  the  Senate  adjourned,  it 
was  very  generally  understood — cer- 
tainly among  Republicans — that  the 
Southern  forts  were  not  to  be  surren- 
dered, and  that  the  Union  was  to  be 
maintained. 

The  month  of  March  had  nearly 
worn  away  prior  to  any  outward 
manifestations,  by  the  '  new  lords'  at 
Washington,  of  a  firm  resolve  to  dis- 
card the  policy  of  indecision  and  in- 
action whereby  their  predecessors  had 
permitted  the  Republic  s  strongholds, 
arms  muniti  ns  and  treasure  to  be 
seized  and  turned  ag'un  t  1  cr  1  y  ttie 
plotters  ot  Di  unioi  ■*  So  late  a,  the 
21&t  Df   that  month    the  a=tute  and 


reaoiu- 


"Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate, 
it  is  expedient  tliat  the  President  withdraw  all 
Federal  troops  framthe  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
and  Louistaoa,  and  abstain  from  all  attempts  to 
collect  revenue  in  these  States." 

» Sir.  Breckinridge  finally  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution ;  action  on  which — tt^lher  with 
that  of  Mr.  Clingmaa — was  precluded  by  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  reoommend  and 
advise  the  remoral  of  the  United  States  troops 
from  liie  limits  of  the  Confederate  States." 


T  e  \  JB  (J  eaas  Bee,  one  of  tie  m  s  res- 
pectable of  Southern  journals  n  ts  ue  of 
Marcl  10th  thus  ei^iressed  the  n  versal  con- 
vict on  of  the  Southron*"  that  no  flght  cou  d  be 
educed  from  the  Sorlh  : 

"  The  Black  Eepublieans  are  a  cowardly  set, 
after  all  They  have  not  Ihe  courage  of  their 
own  convictions.  They  tamper  with  their  prind- 
p!es.  Loathing  Slavery,  they  are  willing  to  incur 
almost  any  sacrifice  rather  than  surrender  the 
Border  States.  Appearances  indicate  their  dis- 
forego  Ihe  exquisite  delight    " 


nthe 


Coaffiderate  States,  rather  than  run  (he  risk  pf 
forfeiting  the  allegiance  of  the  frontier  Slave 
States.     We  see  hy  this  how  hoUow  and  perildi- 
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i  Yiee-Preaident 

„^^j^, „^ '"  congratulated  his  hearers 

that  their  revolntion  had  thus  far 
been  accomplished  without  shedding 
a  drop  of  blood— that  the  fear  of  deadly 
collision  with  the  Union  thej  had 
renounced  was  nearly  dispelled — that 
the  Southern  Confederacy  had  now  a 
population  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies 
that  won  their  independence  through 
a  seven  years'  struggle  with  Great 
Britain— that  its  area  was  not  only 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  Colonies,  but  larger  than  that 
of  both  France  and  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire—larger than  that  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  British  Isles 
altogether.  He  estimated  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Confederate  States  as 
worth  Twenty-tioo  Thousand  MH- 
Iwns  of  Ddlara  ;  while  the  last  Cen- 
sus makes  that  of  the  entire  Union 
but  Sixteen  Thousand  Millions— an 
understatement,  doubtless.  That  the 
remaining  Slave  States  would  break 
away  from  the  Union  and  join  the 
Confederacy  was  regarded  by  him  as 
a  matter  of  course.  "  They  will  ne- 
cessarily gmvitaie  to  us  by  an  impe- 
rious law."     As  to   such   others   as 


might  be  deemed  desirable  acquisi- 
tions, Mr.  Stephens  spoke  more 
guardedly,  yet  no  less  complacently, 
i  we  have  already  seen." 
This  wae  by  no  means  idle  gas- 
conade or  vain-glorious  presumption. 
Throughout  the  Free  States,  eminent 
and  eager  advocates  of  adhesion  to  the 
new  Confederacy  by  those  States-— 
or  so  many  of  them  aa  might  hope  to 
find  acceptance — were  widely  heard 
and  heeded.  The  New  England^* 
States  (except,  possibly,  Connecti- 
cut), it  was  agreed,  need  indulge  no 
such  hope — t^i^r  sins  were  past  for- 
giveness, and  their  reprobation  eter- 
nal. So  with  the  more  'fanatical' 
States  of  theNorth-West;  so,  perhaps, 
with  "Western  NewTork  and  Northern 
Ohio,  TheremainingStatesandparts 
of  States,  it  was  assumed,  might  easily 
and  wisely  fit  themselves  for  adhe- 
sion to,  and  acceptance  hy,  the  South- 
em  Confederacy  by  expelling  or  sup- 
pressing all  '  fanatics,'  and  adopting 
the  Montgomery  Constitution,  thus 
legalizing  slaveholding  as  well  as 
slavehnnting  on  their  soil.  Among 
those  who  were  understood  to  urge 
such  adhesion  were  Gov.  Seymour, 
of  New  York,  Judge  Woodward  and 


ous  is  their  policy,   and  how  i 

their  acta  with  Uieir  professions.    The  truth  is, 

they  abhor  Slaverj;  but  they  are  fully  alive  to 

the  danger  of  losii^  their  power  and  iafiueoce, 

should  they  drive  Virg  h     B 

der  Statesoat  ofthoUn  Th 

less,  at  the  hard  neeeaa  pe  ml      k  8     th 

-Carolioa  and  her  slste  ^ 

thraldom;  but  it  is  a  n  oe  '"' 

perforce,  submit  to  it." 

'"Ichla  speech  at  Sa 

11  See  pages  416-18. 

"  The  ^'e<o  Tork  Herd  D      m 

has  a  Washington  diap     h  h  re 

a  caucus  of  Southern  ben  to  be    g 

at  the  Capitol,  which  b   d 

'■  The  current  of  opin        eem 
in  favor  of  a  reoonatru 
out  the  Sew  En^and  States,    The  latter  Sta 


, ._  lie  so  fanatical  in  their  views  as 

it  impossible  that  there  should  be  any 
X  under  a  government  to  which  they  were 

ji    G      Lelcher,  of  Virginia,  in  Ms  Message 
1861,  after  suggealing  "  that  a  corn- 
consist  of  two  of  our  most  intelligent, 
and  eiperienced  statesmen,"  ahouid  be 
o  yisit  the  legislatures  of  the  Free 
to   urge    the  repeal    of   the   Personal 
B  which  had  been  passed,  said; 

wing  the  recommeudaUon   at  this 

ei  a  modification,  and  that  is,  that 

im  rs  shall  not  be  sent  to  either  of  the 

;j  Eag    td  States.     The  occurrences  of   tiia 

mootlia  have  satiaaed  roe  that  New 

(      d  P  ritaniam  has  no  respect  for  humau 

1,  and  so  little  regard  for  the  Union 

would  not  sacrifice  their  prejudioea,  or 

o  perpetuate  it." 
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Francis  "W".  Hughes,"  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Rodman  M.  Price,"  of  New  Jer- 
sey, etc.,  etc. 

Kindred  in  idea,  though  diverse  in 
ite  mode  of  operations,  was  an  associa- 
tion organized  at  New  Tork  during 
this  month,  naming  itself  the  "  Ameri- 
can Society  for  promoting  National 
Unity,"  whereof  Prof.  Samuel  P.  B. 
Morse  {of  telegraphic  fame  and  for- 
tune) was  made  President,  while  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  became  its  ac- 
credited organ.  The  cardinal  idea 
of  this  fraternity  was  the  restoration 
and  conservation  of  National  Unity 
through  the  convei^ion  of  all  dissi- 
dents to  the  faith  that  African  Slar 
very  is  ordained  by  God,  for  the  im- 


and  blessing  of  both  the 
Whites  and  the  Blacla.  The  pro- 
gramme of  this  society  thus  illus- 
trates the  bland,  benignant  piety 
wherein  the  movement  was  ground- 


"  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
such  evil  teachings  [Abolitionism]  should  be 
firmly  and  boldly  confronted,  not  by  the  sa- 
tagonisma  of  doubtftil  and  perishable  wea- 
pons, but  by  'the  Word  of  God,  which  livettt 
and  abideth  for  ever,'  aa  expounded  by  a 
broad  and  faithful  recognition  of  His  moral, 
and  proridential  government  over  the  world. 
It  J8  with  this  view  that  we  propose  an  or- 
ganized effort,"  etc.,  etc. 

"Our  attention  will  not  be  confined  to 
Slavery:  but  this  will  be,  at  present,  onr 
main  topic.  Four  millions  of  immortal  be- 
ings, incapable  of  self-care,  and  indisposed 
to  itidnstrj  and  foresight,  are  providentially 
committed  to  the  hands  of  our  Sovithera 


»  For  many  years,  Chairman  of  tlie  Demoaratic 
Stale  Committee. 

"  "  Formerly  Representative  in  Congresa  from 
Cflhfoniia;  since,  Democratic  Governor  of  New 
Jersey.  Gov.  Price's  letter  to  L.  W.  Burnett,  Esq., 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  appeared  in  The  Newark  Mer- 
cury of  April  4, 1861.     He  says : 

"If  we  find  that  to  remain  with  the  North, 
separated  from  those  who  have,  heretofore,  con- 
ffluned  our  manufaeturea,  and  givea  employment 
to  a  large  portion  of  our  labor,  deprived  of  that 
redprodty  of  trade  which  we  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed,  our  Commerce  will  cease,  European  com- 
petition will  be  invited  to  Southern  marlietB,  our 
people  be  compelled  to  seelt  employment  else- 
where, our  State  becoming  depopulated  and  im- 
poverished, thereby  affecting  our  agncultural 
interest,  which  has  not  yet  felt  the  cnsis— com- 
merce and  manufactures  being  always  first  to 
feel  political  and  financial  embarraasments.  But 
at  last  the  blow  will  be  fell  by  all;  even  now, 
the  farmers'  products  are  at  ruinous  prices  at  the 
West  These  are  the  prospective  results  ot  re- 
maining with  the  present  Nortliem  confederacy. 
Whereas,  to  join  our  destiny  with  the  Soutli  wiU 
be  to  continue  our  trade  and  intercourse,  our  pros- 
perity progress,  and  happiness,  uninterrupted, 
and  perhaps  in  an  augmented  degree.  Who  is 
he  that  would  advise  New  Jersey  t«  pursue  the 
path  of  desolation  when  one  of  prosperity  is  open 
before  her,  withnat  any  sacriJUx  of  prmdple  or 
honor,  and  without  difficulty  or  danger;  besides 
beiQic  the  course  and  poUcy,  in  my  judgment, 
most  likely  to  reiinite  aU  the  States  under  the 
glorious  'Stars  and  Stripes?' 

"  The  action  of  our  State  will  prove  mfiuen- 
tial  and,  perhaps,  potential,  from  our  geograph- 
ical position,  upon  the  adjoining  great  States  oi 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York;  and  1  am  contl- 
,dent  that  the  people  of  those  States,  whose  in- 


terests are  identical  with  our  own  to  a  consid- 
erable degree,  will,  when  they  elect,  choose  also 
to  cast  their  lot  with  the  South.  And,  after 
them  the  Western  and  North-Western  States 
will  be  found  in  the  same  balance,  which 
■B-ould  be,  essentially,  a  reconstruction  of  the  old 
Government  What  is  the  difference  whether 
we  go  to  the  South,  or  they  come  to  usT  I 
would  rather  be  the  magnanimous  brother  or 
friend  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  reoonciUation, 
than  he  who,  as  magnanimously,  receives  the 

"It  takes  little  discernment  to  see  that  one 
policy  will  enrich  us,  and  the  other  Impovensh 
"-  Knowing  our  rights  and  interests,  we  dare 
■  them.  The  Delaware  River  only  sepa- 
__  from  the  State  of  Delaware  for  more 
than  one  hundred  miles.  A  portion  of  our  State 
extenda  south  of  Maaon  and  Diions  line,  and 
south  of  Washington  city.  The  Constitution 
made  at  Montgomery  has  many  modilicatioM 
and  amendmenta  desired  by  the  people  of  tins 
State,  and  none  they  would  not  prefer  to  dis-  _ 
union.  We  believe  that  Slavery  is  no  sm; 
'that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  tbe  white  man ; 
that  Slavery— subordination  to  the  superior  race 
—is  his  natural  and  normal  condition ;  still,  we 
might  desire  some  change  in  the  Constitution, 
which  time  may  effect ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is,  m 
my  opinion,  the  only  basis  upon  which  the  coun- 
try oL  be  laved ;  and,  as  the  issue  between  the 
North  and  the  South  has  lieen  a  practical  one 
(the  question  of  ieiritoria!  rights  was  immate- 
rial, and,  practically,  nothing  to  us),  let  us,  then, 
save  the  country— let  us  do  that  which  la  most 
likely  to  reiinite  the  States,  speedily  and  peace- 
fully." 

Aliments  nearly  identical  with  the  forego- 
ing were  nsed  to  like  purpose  by  Gov.  Sey- 
mour, of  Kew  York,  but  in  private  conversa- 
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friends.  This  stupendous  trust  thaj  cannot 
pat  from  them,  if  they  would.  Einaneipa- 
tion,  were  it  possible,  would  be  rebellion, 
against  Pi'ovidence,  and  destmction  to  the 
colored  race  in  our  land.  We  at  the  North 
rid  ourselves  of  no  responsibility  by  assum- 
ing an  attitude  of  hostility  to  Slavery,  and 
thus  sundering  the  bonds  of  State  fellow- 
ship ;  we  only  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  do 
the  good  which  both  humanity  and  religion 
demand.  Should  we  not  rather  recognize 
the  Providence  of  God,  in  His  placing  such 
a  Tast  multitnde  of  the  degraded  and  de- 
pendent sons  of  Africa  ia  this  favored  land, 
and  cheerfully  cooperate,  by  all  needftil 
labors  and  sacrifices,  with  His  benevolent 
design  to  save  and  not  to  destroy  them! 
Under  a  Providential  dispensation,  lifting 
them  up  from  the  degradation  and  miseries 
of  indolence  and  vice,  and  exaetiog  of  thera 
due  and  needM  labor,  they  can  certainly  be 
trained  and  nurtared,  as  many  have  been, 
for  the  services  and  .joys  of  heaven ;  and,  if 
the  climate  and  institutions  of  the  South  ai'e 
such  that  our  fellow-citizens  there  can  afford 
to  take  the  onerous  oare  of  them,  in  return 
for  their  services,  should  we  not  gladly  con- 


sent? They  freely  concede  to  us  our  con- 
scientious convictions,  onr  rights,  and  alt 
our  privileges  t  should  we  not  as  freely  con- 
cede to  them  theirs?  Why  should  we  con- 
tend? Why  paralyze  business,  turn  thou- 
sands of  the  industrious  and  iaborions  poor 
out  of  employment,  sunder  the  last  ties  of 
affection  that  can  bind  these  States  togelJier, 
destroy  our  once  prosperous  and  happy  na- 
tion, and  perhaps  send  multitudes  to  prema- 
ture graves — and  all  for  what?  Is  not  such 
a  course  a  straggle  of  arrogant  assumption 
against  the  Providence  of  the  Most  High  ? 
and,  if  persisted  in,  will  it  not  sorely  bring 
down  His  heavy  and  prolonged  judgments 
upon  us?" 

Such  were  the  means  ■wbere'by 
many  conservative  and  Christian 
men  were  intent  on  preserving  our 
National  unity,  and  reviving  the 
sentiment  of  iraternity  among  onr 
people,  in  March  and  the  'beginning 
of  April,  1861. 


FORT    STJMTEE. 


Whether  the  hesitation  of  the 
Exeentive  to  reenforce  Fort  Sumter 
waa  real  or  only  apparent,  the  re- 
serve evinced  with  regard  to  his 
iutentions  was  abundantly  juBtified, 
The  President,  in  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, liad  kindly  and  explicitly  set 
forth  his  conception  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  assumed  in  taking 
his  oath  of  office.  No  man  of  decent 
understanding  who  can  read  our  lan- 
guage had  any  reason  or  right  to 
doubt,  after  hearing  or  perusing  that 


document,  that  he  fully  purposed,  to 

the  extent  of  his  ability,  to  maintain 
the  authority  and  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  ITnion'on  every  acre  of  the 
geographical  area  of  our  country. 
Hence,  secessionists  in  Washington, 
as  well  as  South  of  that  city,  uni- 
formly denounced  that  manifesto  as 
a  declaration  of  war,  or  as  rendering 
war  inevitable.  The  naked  dishon- 
esty of  professed  Uniomsts  inquiring 
■as  even  Senator  Douglas,'  for  two 
d  oing— whether 


'  Mr.  Douglas — though  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous advocates  of  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  and 
thoi^h  he,  as  such,  strangely  emploj^d  all  his 
great  ability  throughout  the  winter  of  '6I)-'61 


that  the   Republics 
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Mr.  Lincoln  inten<i&l  jieaoe  or  mar, 
was  a  Bore  trial  to  human  patience. 
A  government  which  cannot  uphold 
and  vindicate  its  authority  in  the 
Icountry  which  it  professes  to  rule  is 
to  be  pitied ;  but  one  which  does  not 
even  attempt  to  enfurce  respect  and 
obedience  is  a  confessed  imposture 
and  sham,  and  deserves  to  be  hooted 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Nay,  more : 
it  was  impossible  for  ours  to  exist  on 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  its  do- 
mestic foes.  No  govemment  can  en- 
diurewitliout  revenue;  and  the  Federal 
Constitution  (Art.  I.  §  9^ 
s  that 


"No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any 
regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the 
portsof  one  State  over  those  of  another;  nor 
ehall  vessela  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties,  in  an- 

But  here  were  the  ports  of  nearly 
half  our  Atlantic   and   Gulf  coasts 


sealed  against  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  otlier  half,  save  on 
pajTnent  of  duties  utterly  unknown 
to  our  laws ;  while  goods  could  be 
entered  at  those  ports  at  quite  other 
(and  generally  lower)  rates  of  impost 
than  those  estabhshed  by  Congress. 
Hence,  importers,  with  good  reason, 
refused  to  pay  the  established  duties 
at  Northern  ports  until  the  same 
should  be  exacted  at  Southern  as 
well ;  so  that  three  months'  acquies- 
cence by  the  President  in  what  was 
untruly  conunended  as  the  "  Peace 
policy,"  would  have  sunk  the  coun- 
try into  anarchy  and  whelmed  the 
Government  in  hopeless  ruin. 

Still,  no  one  is  required  to  achieve 
the  impossible,  though  to  attempt 
what  to  others  will  seem  such  may 
sometimes  be  accepted  by  the  unself- 
ish and  intrepid  as  a  doty ;  and  this 
practical    question    confronted     the 


ate's  called  Sessioa,  which  followBd — yet,  when 
■war  actually  grew  out  of  the  conflicting  preten- 
BiOQS  of  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy,  took 
nobly  and  heartily  the  side  of  liis  whole  country. 
But,  even  before  the  close  of  the  called  Session, 
a  decided  clinngs  in  hia  attitude,  if  not  in  his  con- 
ceptions, was  manifest  On  the  25th.  of  March, 
replying  to  a  plea  for  'Peace,' on  the  basis  of  'No 
Coercion,'  by  Senator  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky, he  thu3  thoroughly  exposed  the  futility 
of  the  main  pretext  for  Disunion: 

"From  the  beginning  of  this  Government 
down  to  ]Sj9,  Slavery  was  prohibited  by  Con- 
gress in  some  portion  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  But  now,  for  the  first  tune  in  the 
history  of  this  Govemraent,  Siere  w  no  Jiiot  of 
groiaid  in  America  luftere  Slaverij  is  prohibited  by 
ad  of  Congress.  Tou,  of  the  other  side  of  this 
chamber,  by  tlie  unanimous  vote  of  every  Re- 
publioau  in  this  body,  and  of  every  Eepublican 
in  the  House  of  Beprosentatives,  have  oi^nized 
all  the  territories  of  the  United  States  on  the 
ptindple  of  non-intervention,  by  Congress,  with 
the  question  of  Slavery — leaving  the  people  to 
do  as  tbey  please,  subject  only  to  the  limitations 
of  theOonstitutioQ.  Hence,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  fell  into  a  gross  error  of  fact  as 
well  as  of  law  when  he  said,  the  other  day,  that 
you  had  not  abated  one  jot  of  your  creed — that 
you  had  not  abandoneii  your  aggressive  policy  hi 


id  that  you  were  now  pursuing 
the  policy  of  excbtding  tlie  Southern  people  from 
all  ibe  territories  of  the  United  States.  •  *  * 
There  never  has  been  a  time  since  the  Govern- 
ment  was  founded  when  the  right  of  the  slave- 
holders to  emigrate  to  the  territories,  to  cariy 
with  them  their  slaves,  and  to  hold  them  on  an 
equal  footing  with  all  other  property,  was  as 
fully  aiid  distincUy  reoognized  in  ali  Oie  lerriloTies  as 
at  this  Ume,  md  thai,  too,  by  the  unanimous  vott 
of  the  BepmUiean  party  in  loth  Houses  of  Congress. 
"The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge] has  told  you  tha^  the  Southern  States, 
still  in  the  Union,  will  never  be  satisfied  to  re- 
main in  it  unless  they  get  terms  that  will  give 
them  either  a  tight,  in  common  with  all  the 
other  States,  to  emigrate  into  Uie  territories,  or 
that  will  secure  to  them  their  rights  in  the  ter- 
ritories on  the  principle  of  an  equitable  division. 
These  are  Uie  only  terms  on  wWeh,  as  he  says, 
those  Southern  States  now  in  tlie  Union  will  con- 
sent to  renudn.  I  wish  to  c^  the  attention  of 
tlmt  distinguished  Senator  to  the  fact  that,  un- 
der the  law  as  it  tww  stands,  the  South  has  all 
the  rights  which  he  cltdms.  First,  Southern  men 
liave  the  right  to  emigrate  into  all  the  territories, 
and  to  carry  their  Skive  property  with  them,  on 
an  equality  with  the  citizens  of  the  other  States. 
Secondly,  they  have  an  equitable  partition  of  the 
territories  assigned  by  law,  via. :  aii  is  Slaw  7fer->- 
tory  up  to  the  tJtirty-tevmSi  degree,  instead  ofwf  *t 
the  parailel  of  thirty-six  degrees  ihwly  ramwto-  -a 
hcdf  degree  more  than  iftey  claim." 
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President  on  the  tlireshold ;  '  "What 
means  have  I  at  command  wherewith 
to  compel  obedience  to  the  laws?' 
Now,  the  Wur  Department  had,  for 
nearly  eight  years  prior  to  the  last 
few  weeks,  been  directed  successively 
by  Jeiferson  Davis  and  John  B. 
Floyd.  The  better  portion  of  our 
little  army  had  been  ordered  by 
Floyd  to  Texas,  and  there  put  under- 
the  command  of  Gen,  Twiggs,  by 
whom  it  had  already  been  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  his  fellow-traitors. 
The  arn^  of  tlie  Union  had  been  sed- 
ulously transferred  by  Floyd  from  the 
Northern  to  the  Southern  arsenals. 
The  most  effective  portion  of  the 
Navy  had,  in  like  manner,  been  dis- 
persed over  distant  seas.  But,  so 
early  as  the  21st  of  March,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  and  exciting  Cabinet 
session,  it  appears  to  have  been  defi- 
nitively settled  that  Fort  Sumter  was 
not  to  be  surrendered  without  a  strug- 
gle ;  and,  though  Col.  G.  "W.  Lay,  an 
Aid  of  Gen.  Scott,  had  visited  Charles- 


ton on  the  20th,  and  had  a  long 
interview  with  Gov.  Pickens  and 
Gen.  Beauregard,  with  reference,  it 
said,  to  the  terms'  on  ■which 
Fort  Sumter  should  be  evacuated,  if; 
evacuated  at  all,  the  25th  brought  to^, 
Charleston  Col.  Ward  H.  Lamon,  a 
confidential  agent  of  the  President, 
who,  after  an  interview  with  the 
Confederate  authorities,  was  permit- 
ted to  visit  the  fort,  and  hold  unre- 
stricted intercourse  with  Major  An- 
derson, who  apprised  the  Govern- 
ment tjirough  him  that  their  scanty 
stock  of  provisions  would  suffice  his 
little  garrison  only  till  the  middle  of 
April.  Col.  Lamon  returned  imme- 
diately to  "Washington,  and  was  said 
to  have  reported  there,  that,  in  Hajor 
Anderson's  opinion  as  well  as  in  hia 
own,  the  relief  of  the  fortress  was 
impracticable. 

By  this  time,  however,  very  de- 
cided activity  began  to  be  manifest 
in  the  Navy  Yards  still  held  by  the 
Union.     Such  ships  of  war  as  were 


'  The  2fevi  York  Herald  of  April  9tli  has  a  dis- 
patch from  its  Washington  correspondent,  con- 
firming one  sent  twentj-fouE  lioiira  earlier  to  an- 
nounce the  determination  of  the  Esecutive  to 
provision  Fort  Sumter,  which  thus  eiplains  the 
negotiations,  and  the  seemii^  hesitation,  if  not 
vacillation,  ofUarch; 

"  The  peace  poUcy  of  the  Administration  has 
been  talten  advantage  of  hy  the  South,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  tlieir  representatives  have  been 
here  beggini^  the  President  to  keep  hands  off 
While  he  was  holding  back,  in  the  hope  that  a 
forbearing  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  autht  n 
ties  of  the  seiided  States,  would  be  manifested, 
to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  that,  instead  of 
peace,  they  were  investing  every  fort  and  navy 
yard  with  Rebel  troops  and  fortifications,  and 
actually  preparing  to  malse  war  upon  the  Fade 
ral  Government.  Not  only  this,  but,  while  the 
Administration  was  yielding  to  the  cry  against 
coercion,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  averting 
flie  calamity  of  civil  war,  the  very  men  who 
were  loudest  gainst  coercion  were  preparing  for 
it;  the  Gpvemment  was  losii^  strength  with  the 
people;  and  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  were 
chaj^d  with  being  imbecile  and  false  to  the 
high  trust  conferred  upon  them. 

"  At  last,  they  have  determined  to  enforce  Iho 


laws,  and  to  do  it  vigorously  |  but  not  in  an  ag- 
gressive spiiit.  Wlien  the  Administration  de- 
termined to  order  M^or  Anderson  out  of  Tort 
Sumter,  some  days  since,  they  also  determined 
U)  do  so  on  one  condition :  namely,  Utat  the  fort 
and  the  property  in,  it  ehoiM  not  be  molested,  bvi 
altowed  to  rewain  as  it  is.  The  authorities  of  the 
Confederacy  wouljj  not  agree  to  this,  but  mani- 
fested a  dispowtion  to  get  possession  of  the  fort 
and  United  States  property  therein.  Tlie  Gov- 
ernment would  not  submit  to  any  such  humilia-. 

It  was  immedntely  determmpd  to  keep 
MajJr  AnderKon  m  Port  S  imter  and  to  supply 
him  with  provi'iions  forthwitli  *  «  *  There  is 
no  desire  to  put  additional  men  into  the  fort, 
unless  resistance  is  ofiered  to  the  attempt  to 
fiirni^  Major  Anderson  with  suppl  es.  The 
fleet  will  not  approach  Charleston  w  th  hostile 
intent,  but,  in  view  of  the  great  mditary  prepa- 
rations about  Fort  Sumter,  the  supply  vessels 
will  go  prepared  to  reply  promptly  to  any  re- 
sistance of  a  wariike  character  that  may  be 
ofiered  to  a  peaceful  approach  to  the  fort.  The 
responsibility  of  opening  the  war  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  parties  who  Eot  themselves  in  defiance 
to  the  Government.  It  is  sincerely  hoped,  by 
the  Federal  authorities  here,  that  the  leaders  of 
will  not  open  their  batteries."  ■ 
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at  hand  were  rapidly  fitted  for  ser- 
vice and  put  into  eomiiii^iou  ;  while 
several  swift  ocean  steajnere  of  the 
largest  size  were  hurriedly  loaded 
with  provisions,  munitions,  and  tor- 
age.  By  the  6th  or  1th  of  April, 
nearly  a  dozen  of  these  vessels  had 
left  New  York  and  other  Northern 
ports,  under  sealed  orders.  Lieut. 
Talhot,  who  had  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  6th,  from  Fort  Sumter, 
bearing  a  message  from  Major  An- 
derson that  his  rigidly  restricted  sup- 
plies of  fresh  food  from  Charleston 
market  had  been  cut  off  liy  the  Con- 
federate authorities,  and  that  he  must 
soon  be  star\'ed  into  surrender,  if 
not  relieved,  returned  to  Charleston 
on  the  8th,  and  gave  formal  notice 
to  Gov.  Pickens  that  the  fort  would 
he  provisioned  at  all  hazards.  Gen, 
Beauregard  immediately  telegraphed 
the  fact  to  Montgomery ;  and,  on  the 
10th,  received  orders  from  the  Con- 
federate Secretary  of  War  to  demand 
the  prompt  surrender  of  the  fort,  and, 
in  case  of  refusal,  to  reduce  it.  The 
demand  was  accordingly  made  in  due 
form  at  2  p.  m.,  on  the  11th,  and 
courteously  declined.  But,  in  conse- 
quence of  additional  instructions  from 
Montgomery — baaed  on  a  suggestion 
of  Major  Anderson  to  his  summoners 
that  he  would  very  soon  be  starved 
out,  if  not  relieved— Gen.  Beaure- 
gard, at  11  p.  M.,  again  addressed 
Major  Anderson,  asking  him  to  state 
at  what  time  he  would  evacuate  Fort 
Sumter,  if  unmolested  ;  and  was  an- 
swered that  ho  would  do  so  at  noon 
on  the  15th,  "  should  I  not  receive, 
prior  to  that  time,  controlling  instruc- 
tions from  my  Government,  or  ad- 
ditional supplies."  This  answer  was 
judged  unsatisfactory;  and,  at  3:20 
A.  M.,  of  the  12th,  Major  Anderson 


was  duly  notified  that  fire  would  he 
opened  on  Fort  Sumter  in  one  hour. 

Punctual  to  the  appointed  moment, 
the  roar  of  a  mortar  from  Sullivan's 
Island,  quickly  followed  by  the  rush- 
ing shriek  of  a  shell,  gave  notice  to 
the  world  that  the  era  of  compromise 
and  diplomacy  was  ended — that  the! 
Slaveholders'  Confederacy  had  ap- 
pealed from  sterile  negotiations  to 
the  '  last  argument'  of  aristocracies 
as  well  as  kings.  Another  gun  from 
that  island  quickly  repeated  the 
warning,  waking  a  response  from 
battery  after  battery,  until  Sumter 
appeared  the  focus  of  a  circle  of  vol- 
canic fire.  Soon,  the  thunder  of  fifty 
heavy  breaching  cannon,  in  one  grand 
volley,  followed  by  the  crashing  and 
crumbling  of  brick,  stone,  and  mortar 
around  and  above  them,  apprised  the 
little  garrison  that  their  stay  in  those 
quarters  must  necessarily  be  short. 
Unless  speedily  relieved  by  a  large 
and  powerful  fleet,  sucli  as  the  Union 
did  not  then  possess,  the  defense  was, 
from  the  outset,  utterly  hopeless. 

It  is  said  that  the  Confederate  lead- 
ers expected  to  reduce  the  fort  within 
a  very  few  hours ;  it  is  more  certaia 
that  the  country  was  disappointed  by 
the  inefficiency  of  its  fire  and  the 
celerity  of  its  reduction.  But  it  was 
not  then  duly  considered  that  Sumter 
was  never  intended  to  withstand  a 
protracted  cannonade  from  batteries 
solidly  constructed  on  every  side  of 
it,  but  to  resist  and  repel  the  ingress 
of  fleets  from  the  Ocean— a  service 
for  which  it  has  since  proved  itself 
admirably  adapted.  Nor  was  it  suffi- 
ciently considered  that  the  defensive 
strength  of  a  fortr^s  inheres  largely 
in  its  abihty  to  compel  its  assailants 
to  commence  operations  for  ifa  reduc- 
tion at  a  respectful  distance,  and  to 
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make  their  approaches  slowly,  under 
conditions  that  secure  to  its  fire  a 
great  superiority  over  that  of  tlie 
iiesiegere.  But  here  were  the  assail- 
ants, in  numbers  a  hundred  to  one, 
firing  at  short  range  from  batteries 
which  had  been  constructed  and 
mounted  in  perfect  security,  one  of 
them  covered  with  iron  rails  so  ad- 
justed as  to  glance  the  balls  of  the 
fortrefis  harmlessly  from  its  mailed 
front.  Had  Major  Anderson  been 
ordered,  in  December,  to  defend  his 
post  against  all  aggressive  and  threat- 
ening demonstrations,  he  could  not 
have  been  shelled  out  of  it  by  a 
thirty  hours'  bombardment.  But 
why  officers'  (quarters  and  barracks 
of  wood  should  ever  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  center  of  such  a  fort — 
or  rather,  why  they  should  have  been 
permitted  to  stand  there  after  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Confederates 
had  been  cleariy  proclaimed — is  not 
obvious.  That  shells  and  red-hot 
balls  would  be  rained  into  this  area — 
that  the  frail  structures  which  nearly 
filled  it  would  inevitably  take  fire, 
and  not  only  imperil  magazines,  car- 
tridges, and  everything  else  combus- 
tible, but  prevent  the  working  of  the 
guns,  was  palpable  from  the  outset. 
To  have  committed  to  the  surround- 
ing waves  every  remaining  particle 
of  wood  that  was  not  essential  to  the 
defense,  would  seem  the  manifest 
work  of  the  night  which  preceded  the 
opening  of  the  bombardment,  after 
the  formal  demand  that  the  fort  be 
surrendered.  To  do  this  while  yet 
unassailed  and  unimperiled,  instead 
of  rolling  barrel  after  barrel  of  pre- 
cious powder  into  the  sea  under  the 
fire  of  a  dozen  batteries,  with  the 
whole  center  of  the  fortress  a  glowing 
furnace,  and   even  the  casemates  so 


hot  that  their  tenants  could  only  es- 
cape roasting  by  lying  fiat  on  the 
floor  and  drawing  their  breath 
through  wet  blankets,  would  seem 
the  dictate  of  the  simplest  forecast. 

So,  when  we  read  that  "  the  guns, 
-without  tangents  or  scales,  and  even 
destitute  of  bearing-screws,  were  to 
be  ranged  by  the  eye,  and  fired  '  by 
guess,' "  we  have  an  ample  explanation 
of  tlie  inefficiency  of  their  fire,  but 
none  of  the  causes  of  this  strange  and 
fetal  lack  of  preparation  for  a  contest 
that  had  so  long  been  imminent.  It 
might  seem  as  if  Sumter  had  1 
held  only  that  it  should  be  i 
with  impunity  and  easily  taken. 

It  was  at  7  o'clock — nearly  three 
hours  after  the  first  shot  came  crash- 
ing against  her  walls— that  Sumter's 
garrison,  having  deliberately  eaten 
their  breakfastr— whereof  salt  pork 
constituted  the  staple — fired  their 
first  gun.  They  had  been  divided 
into  tliree  squads  or  relieis,  each  in 
succession  to  man  the  guns  for  four 
hours,  and  then  be  relieved  by  an- 
other. Capt.  Abner  Doubleday  com- 
manded the  first  on  duty,  and  fired 
the  firat  gun.  Only  the  casemate  guns 
were  commonly  fired — ^those  on  the 
parapet  being  too  much  exposed  to 
the  shot  and  shell  pouring  in  from 
every  quarter  to  render  their  use 
other  than  a  reckless,  bootless  waste 
of  life.  The  fire  of  the  fort  was  so 
weak,  when  compared  to  that  of  its 
assailants,  as  to  excite  derision  rather 
than  apprehension  on  their  part.  It 
was  directed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  the 
Cummings'  Point  battery,  and  Sulli- 
van's Island,  from  which  a  masked 
battery  of  heavy  columbiads,  hitherto 
unsuspected  by  the  garrison,  had 
opened  on  their  walls  with  fearful 
effect.     The  floating   battery,   faced 
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■with  railroad  bars,  thougli  planted 
very  near  to  Sumter,  and  seemingly 
impervious  to  her  balls,  was  far  less 
eft'fictive.  •  A  new  English  gun,  em- 
ployed by  the  Contederatea,  was  re- 
marked by  the  garrison  as  wonder- 
fully accurate  and  efficient ;  several 
of  its  shots  entering  their  embrasures, 
and  one  of  them  eligiitly  wounding 
four  men.  But  the  casemates  were 
shell-proof;  the  officers  constantly 
warned  their  men  against  needless 


exposure ;  so  that,  though  the  peril 
from  lire  and  from  their  own  ammu- 
nition was  even  greater  tlian  that 
from  the  enemy's  guns,  not  one  was 
seriously  hurt.  And,  though  Fort 
Moultrie  was  considerably  damaged, 
and  the  little  village  of  Moultrieville — 
composed  of  the  Summer  residences 
of  eertain  wealthy  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton—  was  badly  riddled,  it  was 
claimed,  and  seems  undisputed,  that 
no  one  was  mortally  wounded  on  the 


side  of  the  assailants.  So  bloodies 
was  the  initiation  of  the  bloodiest 
struggle  that  Americaever  witnessed. 

But,  though  almost  without  casu- 
alty, the  contest  was  not,  on  the  side 
of  the  Union,  a  mere  mo(^kery  of  war : 
it  even  served  to  develop  traits  of 
heroism.  Says  one  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  perils  of  the  defense : 

"  The  workmen  [Irish  lahorers,  hired  in 
New  York  for  other  than  military  service] 
were  at  first  rather  reluctant  to  assist  the 
soldiers  in  handling  the  guna ;  but  they 
gradually  took  hold  and  rendered  valuable 


Tew  shots  were  flred  before  ev- 
ery one  of  them  was  desperately  engaged  in 
the  conflict.  We  had.  to  abandon  one  gun 
on  account  of  the  heavy  fire  made  upon  it. 
Hearing  the  fire  renewed,  I  went  to  the  spot. 
I  there  fonnd  a  party  of  workmen  engaged 
in  serving  it.  I  saw  one  of  them  stooping 
over,  with  his  liands  on  his  knees,  convulsed 
with  joy,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
powder-begrimed  cheeks.  'What  are  yon 
doing  here  with  that  gun  V  I  asked.  '  Hit  it 
right  in  the  center,'  was  the  reply;  the  man 
meaning,  that  his  shot  had  taken  effect  in 
the  center  of  the  floating  battery." 

Says  another  eye-witnesa : 

"  Shells  burst  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
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in  every  portion  of  tlie  work,  hurling  the 
loose  hrick  and  stone  in  all  directions,  break- 
ing the  windows,  und  setting  fire  to  what- 
urer  ivood-work  tliey  burst  against.  The 
Eolid-shot  firfDg  of  the  eneniy'3  batteries, 
and  partiwilarly  of  Fort  Moultrie,  was  di- 
rect^ at  the  barbette  [unsheltered]  gnna  of 
Foi't  Sumter,  disahlin;;;  one  ten-inch  colum- 
hiail  [they  had  but  two],  one  eight-inch  co- 
lambiad,  one  forty-two  pounder,  and  two 
eight-inch  seacoast  howitzers,  and  also  tear- 
ing a  larg^  portion  of  the  parapet  away. 
The  firing  from  the  batteries  on  Cummings' 
Point  waa  scattered  oyer  the  whole  of  the 
gorge  or  rear  of  the  fort,  till  it  looted  like  a 
weve.  The  esplosion  of  shells,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  deadly  missiles  that  were  hnried  in 
every  direction  and  at  every  instant  of  time, 
made  it  almost  certain  dealji  to  go  out  of  the 
lower  tier  of  casemates,  and  also  made  the 
working  of  the  barbette  or  npper  [unoov- 
erod]  gnus,  which  contained  all  oar  heavi- 
est meta],  and  by  which  alone  we  could 
throw  shells,  qnite  impossible.  During  the 
first  day,  there  was  hardly  an  instant  of  time 
that  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  whizrinfc 
of  balls,  which  were  sometimes  coming  half 
a  dozen  at  once.  There  waa  not  a  por- 
tion of-  the  wort  which  was  not  taken  in 
reverse  from  mortars, 

"  On  Friday,  before  dinner,  several  of  the 
vessels  of  the  fleet,  beyond  the  bar,  were 
seen  through  the  port-hoiee.  They  dipped 
their  flag.  The  commander  ordered  Sum- 
ter's flag  to  he  dipped  in  return,  which  was 
done,  while  the  sheila  were  bursting  in  every 
direction.  [The  flag-staff  was  located  in  the 
parade,  which  was  abont  the  center  of  the 
open  space  within  the  fort.]  Sei^eant  Hart 
saw  the  flag  of  Fort  Sumter  half-way  down, 
and,  sapposing  it  had  been  cut  by  the  ene- 
my's shot,  mshed  out  through  the  fire  to 
assist  in  getting  it  up.  Shortly  after  it  had 
been  re-raised,  a  shdl  burst  and  cnt  the  hal- 
liards, but  the  rope  was  so  intertwined 
around  the  halliards,  that  the  flag  would 
not  fall.  The  cartridges  were  exhausted  by 
Rbout  noon,  and  a  party  was  sent  to  the 
magazines  to  make  more  of  the  blankets 
andsliu-ts;  the  sleeves  of  the  latter  being 
readily  converted  to  the  use  desired.  An- 
other great  misfortune  was,  that  there  was 
not  an  instrument  in  the  fort  by  which  they 
could  weigh  the  powder;  which,  of  course, 
destroyed  all  approach  to  accuracy  of  firing. 
Nor  had  They  tangent-screws,  breecli-si ides, 
or  other  instruments  with  which  to  poip.t  a 


gun. 


"  When  it  became  so  dark  as  to  render  it 


impossible  to  see  the  effect  of  their  shot,  the 
port-holes  were  closed  for  the  night,  while 
the  batteries  of  the  Secessionists  continued 
their  flre  unceasingly. 

"During  Friday,  the    oflicers'  barracks 


were  three  times  set  on  fire  by  the  sheila, 
and  three  times  put  out  under  the  most  gall- 
ing and  destructive  cannonade.  This  was 
the  only  occasion  on  which  Miy.  Anderson 
allowed  the  men  to  espose  themselves  with- 
out an  absolute  necessity.  The  guns  on  the 
parapet — which  had  been  pointed  the  da; 
before— were  fired  clandestinely  by  some  of 
the  men  slipping  up  on  top. 

"  The  firing  of  the  rifled  guns  from  tht 
iron  battery  on  Oumraings'  Point  becama 
estremely  accurate  in  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day, catting  out  large  quantities  of  the  ma- 
sonry about  the  embrasures  at  every  shot, 
throwing  concrete  among  the  cannoneers, 
and  slightly  wounding  and  stunning  others. 
One  piece  stnick  Sergeant  Kernan,  an  old 
Mexican  war  veteran,  hitting  him  on  the 
head  and  knocking  him  down.  On  being 
revived,  he  was  asked  if  he  was  hurt  badly. 
He  replied:  'No;  I  was  only  knocked 
down  tenworarily;'  and  he  went  to  work 
again.  *  *  * 

"For  the  fourth  time,  the  barracks  were 
set  on  flre  early  oh  Saturday  morning,  and 
iittempts  were  made  to  extinguish  the  fiames; 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  red-hot  shot 
were  being  thivjwn  into  the  fort  with  fear- 
ful rapidity,  and  it  became  evident  that  it 
wonld  be  impossible  to  put  out  the  confia- 
gration.  The  whole  garrison  was  then  set 
to  work,  or  as  many  as  could  be  spared,  to 
remove  the  powder  from  the  magazines, 
which  was  desperate  work,  rolling  barrels 
of  powder  through  the  lire. 

"Ninety-odd  barrels  had  been  rolled  out 
through  the  flames,  when  the  heat  became 
so  intense  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  get 
out  any  more.  The  doors  were  then  closed 
and  locked,  and  the  flre  spread  and  became 
general.  The  wind  so  directed  the  smoke 
fts  to  flU  tlie  fort  so  ftill  that  the  men  could 
not  see  each  other;  and,  with  the  hot,  sti- 
fling air,  it  was  as  much  as  a  man  could  do 
to  breathe.  Soon,  they  were  obliged  to 
cover  their  faces  "Vith  wet  clotlis  in  order 
to  get  along  at  all,  so  dense  was  the  smoke 
and  so  scorching  the  heat. 

"  But  few  cartridges  were  left,  and  the 
guns  were  flred  slowly ;  nor  could  more  car- 
tridges be  made,  on  accoant  of  the  sparks 
falling  in  every  part  of  the  works.  A  gun 
was  fired  every  now  and  then,  only  to  let 
the  fleet  and  the  people  in  the  town  know 
that  the  fort  had  not  been  silenced.  The 
cannoneers  could  not  see  to  aim,  much  less 
where  they  hit. 

"After  the  barracks  were  well  on  flre, 
the  batteries  directed  upon  Fort  Sumter  in- 
creased their  cannonading  to  a  rapidity 
greater  than  had  been  attained  before. 
About  this  time,  the  shells  and  ammunition 
in  the  upper  service- magazines  exploded, 
scattering  the  tower  and  upper  portions  of 
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the  building  in  every  direction.  The  crash 
of  the  beams,  tlie  roar  of  the  iiaraes,  and  the 
ehiiver  of  ti-agments  of  tlie  fort,  with  the 
blackness  of  the  smote,  made  the  scene  in- 
describably temfic  and  grand.  This  contin- 
ued for  several  hours.  Meanwhile,  the 
main  gates  wore  burned  down,  the  chassis 
of  the  barbette  guns  were  burned  away  on 
the  goi^e.  and  the  upper  portions  of  the 
towei-8  iiad  been  demolished  by  shells. 

'"There  was  not  a  portion  of  the  fort 
where  a  breath  of  air  could  be  got  for 
hours,  except  through  a  wet  cloth.  The 
fire  spread  to  the  men's  quarters  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  endangered 
the  powder  which  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  m^azines.  The  men  went  througli  tlie 
fire  and  covered  the  bari-els  with  wet  cloths ; 
but  the  danger  of  the  fort's  blowing  op  be- 
came so  imminent  that  they  were  obliged 
to  heave  the  barrels  out  of  the  embrasures. 
While  the  powder  was  being  thrown  over- 
board, all  the  guns  of  Moultrie,  of  the  iron 
floating  battery,  of  the  enfilade  battery,  and 
of  the  Dahlgren  battery,  worked  with  in- 
creasing vigor. 

"  AU  but  four  barrels  were  thus  disposed 
0^  and  those  remaining  were  wrapped  in 
many  thicknesses  of  wet  woolen  blankets. 
But  three  cartridges  were  left,  and  tliese 
were  in  the  guns.  About  this  time,  the 
flag-staff  of  Fort  Sumter  was  shot  down, 
some  fifty  feet  ftijm  the  truck;  this  being 
the  ninth  time  that  it  had  been  struck  by  a 
shot.  The  man  cried  out,  'The  li^  is 
down!  it  has  been  sbot  away!'  In  an 
instant,  Lieut,  Kail  rushed  forward,  and 
bronght  the  flag  away.  But  the  halliards 
were  so  inextricably  tangled  that  it  could 
not  be  righted ;  it  was  therefore  nailed  to 
the  staff,  and  planted  upon  the  ramparts, 
while  batteries  in  every  direction  were 
playing  upon  them." 

The  fleet  from  New  York,  laden 
witJi  provisions  for  the  garrison,  had 
appeared  off  the  bar  by  noon  of  the 
day  on  which  fire  was  opened,  but 
made  no  effort  to  fulfill  its  errand. 
To  have  attempted  to  supply  the  fort 
would  have,  at  best,  involved  a  heavy 
cost  of  life,  probably  to  no  purpose. 
Its  commander  eommunieated  by  sig- 
nals with   Major   Anderson,  but  re- 


mained out  of  the  range  of  the  ene- 
my's fire  till  after  the  surrender; 
when  he  returned  as  he  came. 

Meantime,  the  boom  of  heavy  ord- 
nance and  the  telegraph  had  borne 
far  and  wide  the  eagerly  awaited 
tiding  that  the  war  for  which  South 
Carolina  had  so  long  been  impatient 
had  actually  begun ;  and  from  every 
side  thousands  flocked  to  the  speC' 
ta«le  as  to  a  long  expected  holiday. 
Charleston  herself  was  drank  with 
excitement  and  joyous  exultation. 
Her  entire  white  population,  and  her 
gay  crowds  of  well-dressed '  visitors, 
thronged  her  streets  and  quays,  noting 
the  volume  and  resonant  thunder  of 
the  Confederate  cannonade,  and  the 
contrasted  feebleness  oi  that  by  which 
it  was  replied  to.'  That  seven  thou- 
sand men,  after  five  months  of  care- 
ful preparation,  could  overcome  sev- 
enty, was  regarded  as  an  achieve- 
ment ranking  with  the  most  memo- 
rable deeds  of  Alexander  or  Hannibal, 
Ccesar  or  Napoleon.  Champagne 
flowed  on  every  hand  like  water ; 
thousands  quaffed,  and  feasted  on  the 
richest  viands,  who  were  ere  long  to 
regard  rancid  pork  as  a  dainty,  and 
tea  and  coffee  as  faintly  remembered 
luxuries.  Beauregard  shot  up  Uke 
Jonah's  gourd  to  the  altitude  of  the 
world's  greatest  captains ;  and  "  Dam- 
nation to  the  Yankees  !"  was  drunk 
with  rapture  by  enthusiastic  crowds 
whose  heads  were  sure  to  ache  to- 
morrow with  what  they  had  drunk 
before.  Already,  in  the  ardent  ima- 
gination of  her  Chivalry,  the  Con- 
federacy had  established  its  ir  ' 


'The   New  York  merchants  who   sold    the 

costly  fiitirios  are  stili  waiting  for  their  pay. 

*  A  Charleston  di3pa,tch,datecl  April  13th,  says : 

"Had  the   surrender  not  taken  place,  Fort 

Bumtec  would  have  been  stormed  to-night.     The 

meo  b;o  crazy  for  a  fight. 


"The  bells  have  been  chiming  all  day,  gucs 
firing,  ladies  waving  bandkerehlefs,  people 
clieering,  and  dtizens  making  themselves  gene- 
rally demonstrative.  Jt  is  regarded  aa  the  great- 
est day  in  the  history  of  So'dh  Carolina." 
-Sudi  it  undoubtedly  was. 
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ence  beyond  dispute,  and  was  about 
to  conquer  and  lay  waste  tlie  degene- 
rate, cowardly  Tsortli. 

The  credit  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
most  unequal  contest  is  due  to  Louis 
T.  Wigfall,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Texas,  now  styling  himself  a 
Confederate  Brigadier.  Wigfall — a 
Carolinian  by  birth,  a  IS'ullifier  by 
training,  and  a  duelist  by  vocation — 
had  the  faults  and  virtues  of  his 
caste;  and  one  of  the  latter  is  a 
repugnance  to  witnessing  a  con- 
flict between  parties  too  palpably 
ill-matched.  Seeing  that  the  fire  of 
Sumter  was  only  maintained  as  amat^ 
ter  of  pride — for  the  fainting  garri- 
son had  quite  enough  to  do  at  fight- 
ing the  flam^  that  had  burned  their 
quarters,  and  in  rolling  out  their  pow- 
der to  prevent  its  explosion — Wigfall 
seized  a  skiff"  on  the  afternoon  of  Sat- 
urday (the  second  day  of  the  -bom- 
bardment), and  made  direct  toward 
the  almost  silenced  and  thoroughly 
harmless  fortress.  He  was  soon  at 
the  side  of  the  fort,  and,  showing  his 
face  at  an  embrasure,  waving  a  white 
handkerchief  on  the  point  of  his 
sword,  he  asked  to  be  presented  to 
Maj.  Anderson.  No  objection  being 
made,  he  crawled  through  the  em- 
brasure into  the  casemate,  and  was 
there  met  by  several  officers,  to  whom 
be  urged  the  futility  of  further  resist- 
ance. "  Let  us  stop  this  firing,"  said 
he ;  "  you  are  on  fire,  and  your  flag  is 
down.  Let  us  quit."  "No,"  replied 
Lieut.  Davis,  "  our  fl^  is  not  down. 
Step  out  here,  and  you  will  see  it 
waving  over  the  ramparts."  Wigfall 
persisted  that  the  resistance  had  no 
longer  any  justification,  and  urged 
one  of  the  officers  to  wave  his  white 
flag  toward  Moultrie ;  and,  this  being 
declined,  proceeded  to  wave  it  himself. 


T'inally,  a  corporal  was  induced  to  re- 
lieve him  in  this,  but  to  no  purpose. 
About  this  time,  Maj.  Anderson  ap- 
proached, to  whom  Wigfall  announced 
himself  (incorrectly)  as  a  messenger 
from  Gen,  Beauregard,  sent  to  in- 
quire on  what  terms  he  would  evac- 
uate the  fortress.  Maj.  Anderson 
calmly  replied :  "  Gen.  Beauregard 
is  already  acquainted  with  my  only 
terms."  After  a  few  more  civil  in- 
terchanges of  words,  to  no  purpose, 
Wigfall  retired,  and  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  ex-Senator  Chesnut,  and 
ex-Representatives  Roger  A,  Pryor 
and  W.  Porcher  Miles,  who  assured 
Maj.  A.  that  WigfaSl  had  acted  en- 
tirely without  authority.  Maj.  A. 
thereupon  ordered  his  flag,  whicb  had 
been  lowered,  to  be  raised  again ;  but 
his  visitors  requested  that  this  be 
delayed  for  farther  conference ;  and, 
having  reported  to  Beauregard,  re- 
turned, two  or  three  hours  afterward, 
with  a  substantial  assent  to  Maj.  An- 
derson's conditions.  The  latter  was 
to  evacuate  the  fort,  his  garrison  to 
retain  their  arms,  with  personal  and 
company  property,  and  march  outwith 
the  honors  of  war,  being  conveyed  to 
whatever  port  in  the  loyal  States  they 
might  indicate.  Considering  his  hope- 
less conditionjhese  terms  were  high- 
ly honorable  to  Maj.  Anderson,  and 
hardly  less  so  to  Gen.  Beauregard; 
though  it  was  the  manifest  interest 
of  the  Confederates  not  only  to  stop 
their  prodigal  expenditure  of  ammu- 
nition at  the  earliest  moment,  but  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  coveted  fort- 
re^  in  as  effective  a  state  as  possible 
—each  day's  additional  bombardment 
subtracting  seriously  from  its  strength 
and  efficiency,  as  a  defense  of  Charles- 
ton after  it  should  have  fallen  into 
their  hands. 
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While  Charleston  resumed  and  in^ 
tensifled  herexultiug  revels,'  and  the 
telegraph  invited  all  'Dixie'  to  share 
the  raptnre  of  her  triumph,  the  wearj 
garrison  estinguished  the  fire  still 
raging,  and  lay  down  to  rest  for  the 
night.  The  steamboat  Isabel  came 
do-mi  next  morning  to  take  them  off ; 
but  delay  ocemred  in  their  removal 
by  tug  to  her  deck,  until  it  was  too 
late  to  go  out  by  that  day's  tide. 
"VVlien  the  baggage  had  all  been  re- 
moved, a  part  of  the  garrison  was 
told  off  as  gunners  to  salute  their  flag 
with  fifty  guns ;  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
being  lowered  with  cheers  at  the  firing 
of  the  last  gun.  Unhappily,  there  was 
at  that  fire  a  premature  explosion, 
whereby  one  of  the  gunners  was 
killed,  and  three  more  or  less  seriously 
wounded.  The  men  were  then  formed 
and  marched  out,  preceded  by  their 
band,  playing  inspiring  airs,  and 
taken  on  board  the  Isabel,  whereby  | 


they  were  transferred  to  the  Federal 
steamship  Baltic,  awaiting  them  off 
the  bar,  which  brought  them  directly 
to  New  York,  whence  Maj.  Ander- 
son dispatched  to  his  Government 
this  brief  and  manly  report : 

"  Steamship  Bai.tio,  off  Sakot  Hook,  | 
April  18,  1801.  J 

"  The  Honorable  8.  Cameeon, 

Seeretarp  of  War,  Washington,  D.  G.  : 

"Sir:  Having  defended  Fort  Sumter  for 
thirtj-fonr  hours,  nntil  the  quarters  were 
entirely  burned,  the  main  gates  destroyed, 
the  gorge-wall  seriously  iiyured,  the  maga- 
zine surrounded  by  flames,  and  its  door 
closed  from  the  effects  of  the  heat,  four  bar- 
rels and  three  cartridges  of  powder  only 
being  available,  and  no  provisions  but  pork 
remaining,  I  accepted  terms  of  evacuation 
offered  by  Geti.  Beauregard  (being  the  same 
offered  by  him  on  the  lltb  instant,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  hostilities),  and 
marched  out  of  the  fort  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  14th  instant,  with  colors  flying 
and  drums  beating,  bringing  away  company 
and  private  property,  and  saluting  my  flag 
with  fifty  guns. 

"EOBBET  AsUBBSOIf, 

"  il^or  First  Artillery." 


THE    GALL    TO     AHMS. 


"Whethee  the  bombardment  and 
reduction  of  Fort  Sumter  shall  or 
shall  not  be  justified  by  posterity,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Confederacy  had  no 
alternative  but  its  own  dissolution. 
Five  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
Secession  movement  was  formally  in- 
augurated— five  months  of  turmoil, 
uncertainty,  and  business  stagnation, 
throughout  the  seceded  States.     That 


section  was  deeply  in  debt  to  the  mer- 
chants and  manufag-turers  of  the 
Northern  cities,  as  well  as  to  the 
slave-breeders  and  slave-traders  of 
the  Border  States;  and,  while  many 
creditors  were  naturally  urgent  for 
their  pay,  few  desired  or  consented 
to  extend  their  credits  in  that  quar- 
ter. Secession  had  been  almost  every- 
where followed,  if  not  preceded,  by 


' "  Biahop  Lynch  (Roman  Catholic),  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  oelBbrated  on  Sunday  the  blood- 
less victory  of  Fort  Sumter  with  a  Te  Daum  and 
congratulatory  address.  In  all  the  churches, 
allusions  were  made  to  the  subject.  The  Epia- 
copal  Bishop,  wholly  blind  and  feeble,  said  it 
was  his  atronp:  persuasion,  confirmed  by  travel 


through  every  section  of  South  Cai-oJina,  that 
the  movement  in  which  the  people  were  engaged 
was  begun  by  them  in  the  deepest  oonviotion  of 
duty  to  God;  and  God  had  signally  blessed  their 
dependence  on  Him.  If  there  is  a  war,  it  will 
be  purely  a  war  of  self-defense. "—A^CLu  York  7H- 
burte,  April  16. 
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a  suspension  of  specie  paymenta  by 
the  Banks ;  and,  thougli  the  lawyers 
in  most  places  patriotically  refused 
to  receive  Northern  claims  for  collec- 
tion, a  load  of  debt  weighed  heavily 
on  the  planting '  and  trading  classes 
of  the  entire  South,  of  whom  thou- 
sands had  rushed  into  pohtical  con- 
vukion  for  relief  from  the  intolerable 
pressure.  Industry,  save  on  the 
plantations,  was  nearly  at  a  stand ; 
never  before  ^ere  there  so  many 
whites  vainly  seeking  employment. 
The  North,  of  coarse,  sympathized 
with  these  embarrassments  through 
the  falling  off  in  its  trade,  especially 
with  the  South,  and  through  the 
paucity  of  remittances ;  but  our  cur- 
rency was  still  sound,  while  Southern 
debts  had  always  been  slow,  and  paid 
Bubstantially  at  the  convenience  of 
the  debtors,  when  paid  at  all.  Still, 
the  feehng  that  the  existmg  suspense 
and  apprehension  were  intolerable, 
and  that  almost  any  change  would 
be  an  improvement,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  South. 


we  have  seen,  had 
been  initiated  by  the  aid  of  the  most 
positive  assurances  that,  once  fairly 
in  progress,  every  Slave  State  would 
speedily  and  surely  unite  in  it ;  yet, 
up  to  this  time,  but  seven  of  the  fif- 
teen Slave  States,  having  a  decided 
minority  of  the  population,  and  a 
still  more  decided  minority  of  the 
white  inhabitants,  of  that  '  section,' 
had  justified  the  sanguine  promise. 
On  the  contrary,  the  so-called  '  Bor- 
der States,'  with  Tennessee  and  Ar- 
kansas, had  voted  not  to  secede,  and 
most  of  them  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities ;  save  that  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, and  I>elaware,  had  scarcely 
deigned  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration. And,  despite  Vice-Presi- 
dent Stephens's  glowing  rhetoric,  it 
was  plain  that  the  seceded  States  did 
not  and  could  not  suffice  to  form  a 
nation.  Already,  the  talk  in  their 
aristocratic  circles  of  Protectorates 
and  imported  Princes'  betrayed  theur 
own  consciousness  of  this.  Either  to 
k     e  Union,  and  thus  provoke 


'The   followlDg  private  letter  from  a  & 
Carolina  planter  to  an  old  ftieud  settledin  T  I 

gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  situation :  I 

"  Abbeyillh  C.  H.,  S.  C,  Jan.  24, 
"Dbab  Sib:—!  deaire  you  to  ptoouro  fo 
and  aendbj  mail,  a  TesaB  Almanac     Sii  m 
Binee,  I  felt  perfectlr  waiing  to  remain  m  S 
Carolina;  but  I  can  remain  here  no  longer 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  we  all  felt  that  we 
resist.     In  this  move,  I  placed  myself  a 
the  foremost,  and  am  yet  determined  to 
him  to  the  bitter  end.    I  had  my  misgiyrngs, 
first,  of  the  idea  of   separate   Secession 
thought  it  would  be  but  tor  a  short  time,  and 
small  cost.      In  this    manner,   together    with 
thousands  of  other  Carolinians,  we  have  Seen 
mistaken.     Everythir^  is  in  the  wildest  commo- 
tion.    My  bottom  land  on  Long  Cone,  for  which 
I  co'.ild  have  gotten  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  I 
now  cannot  sell  at  any  price.     All  our  young 
men,   nearly,   are   m  and    around  Charleston. 
Thither  we  have   sent  many  handreds  of  our 
negroes  (/  have  sent  twenty)  to  work.     Crops 
were  very  short  last  year;  and  it  does  now  seem 
that  nothing  will  be  planted  this  coming  season. 
AU  ate  excited  to  the  highest  piteh,  and  not  a 
thought  of  the  future  is  taken,     Meaaengera  are 


un      g       e  and  there,  with  and  without  the 
orders.      We  have  no  money,     A 
tai  is  levied  upon  every  man.    I  have 
ur  he  last  surplus  dollar  I  have.    I  had 

$       00  in  the  bank.    At  first,  I  gave  a. 
$10,000;  then  $5,000;  then  the  re- 
It  la  now   estimated   that  we    are 
m    S25,00O  per  day,  and  no  prospect  of 
r  these  times.     It  was  our  full  under- 
ui  hen  we  went  out  of  the  Union,  that 

have  a  new  Government  of  all  Ihe 
tates.     Our    object   was    to   bring 
bo        CO  lision  with  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
rngto  ch  all  thought  would  make  all  join 

us  Although  we  have  sought  such  collision  in 
every  way,  we  have  not  yet  got  a  fight,  and  the 
prospect  is  very  distant.  I  want  the  Almanac 
to  see  what  part  of  Texas  may  suit  me.  1  want 
to  raise  cotton  principally,  but  must  raise  corn 
enough  to  do  me.  I  cannot  live  here,  and  must 
get  away.  Many  are  leaving  now;  at  least 
10  000  negroes  have  left  already ;  and,  before 
loir  one-thkd  of  the  wealth  of  South  Carolina 
win  be  in  the  West.  I  desire  you  to  look  around 
and  help  me  to  got  a  home.    As  over  yours, 

'  Wm.  H.  Russell,  of  Tfie  London  Tlmee,  in  hia 
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a  ■war,  or  to  sink  gradually  but  surely 
out  of  existence  beneath  a  general 
appreciation  of  weakness,  insecurity, 
and  intolerable  burdens,  was  the  only 
choice  left  to  the  plotters  and  uphold- 
ers of  Secession. 

And,  though  signally  beaten  in 
the  recent  elections  of  the  non-sece- 
ded Slave  States,  they  had  yet  a  very 
strong  party  in  most  of  those  States 
— stronger  in  wealth,  in  social  stand- 
ing, and  in  political  activity  and  in- 
fluence, than  in  numbers.  A  major- 
ity of  these  had  been  able  to  bring 
the  Conventions  or  the  Legislatures 
of  their  respective  States  to  say,  with 
tolerable  unanimity,  "  If  the  JBIack 
Eepublieans  attempt  to  coerce  the 
seceded  States,  we  will  join  them  in 
armed  resistance."  It  was  indispen- 
sable, therefore,  to  their  mutual  pnr- 


"Diarv.  Korth  and  South,"  writing  at  Ciiarlea- 
ton,  April  18,  1861,  says: 

"These  teU,  thin,  fine-faced  Carolinians  are 
great  maWrialists.  Slavery,  perliapa,  has  aggra- 
vated the  lendeney  to  look  at  all  the  world 
through  parapets  of  cotton-bales  and  rice-bags ; 
and,  iJiough  more  stately  and  less  vulgar,  the 
worshipers  here  are  not  less  prostrate  befbre 
the  'almighty  dollar'  than  the  Kortherners. 
Again,  cropping  out  ofthe  dead  level  of  hate  to 
the  Yankee,  grows  its  climas  in  the  profession, 
from  nearly  every  one  of  the  guests,  that  he 
would  prefer  a.  return  to  Briikh  rule  to  any  re- 
union with  Xew  Ei^land.  *  *  *  They  affect  the 
agricultural  feith  and  the  beUef  of  a  landed  gen- 
try. It  is  not  only  over  the  wine-glass — why 
call  it  cup  ? — that  (hey  ask  for  a  Prince  to  reign 
over  them.  I  have  heard  the  wish  repeatedly 
eipreased  within  the  last  two  days  that  we 
e  tkein  one  of  oar  yoviag  Princes,  but 


poses,  that  there  should  be   'coer- 
cion.' 

So  late  as  April  4th — a  month  after 
the  return  of  her  'Commissioners' 
from  the  abortive  Peace  Conference 
■ — Virginia,  through  her  Convention, 
by  the  decisive  vote  of  89  to  45,  re- 
ftised  to  pass  an  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion. Still,  her  conspirators  worked 
on,  like  those  of  the  other  'Border 
States,'  and  claimed,  not  without 
plausible  grounds,  that  they  were 
making  headway.  Richmond  was 
the  focus  of  their  intrigues,  as  it  was 
of  her  Slave-trade ;  but  it  was  boasted 
that,  whereas  two  of  her  three  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention  were  chosen 
as  Unionists,  she  would  now  give  a 
decided  majority  for  Secession.  I'Ae 
Biehmond  Whig'  the  time-honored 
organ  of  her  Whig  <  Conservatives,' 


never  in jest  or 


Mr.  Eusaell's  letters  fVom  Charleston  to  The 
Times  are  to  the  same  eteet,  but  more  eiplioit 
and  circumstantial. 

'neEichmondWhigQf^ovemhsrO,  1 860,  had 
Hie  following ; 

"Because  the  Union  was  created  by  the  vol- 
tmtary  coiiaent  of  the  original  States,  it  does  not 
follow  that  such  consent  can  be  withdrawn  at 
will  by  any  single  party  to  the  eompaot^  and  its 
obhgationa  and  duties,  its  hurdens  and  demands, 
be  avoided.  A  government  resting  on  such  a 
basis  would  be  as  unatable  as  the  ever-shifting 


is.  The  aport  of  every  popular  eicitement, 
the  victim  of  every  conflicting  interest^  of  plot- 
ting ambition  or  momentary  unpulse,  it  would 
afford  no  guarantee  of  perpetuity,  while  the 
hours  bring  round  the  circuit  of  a  smgle  year. 
To  suppose  tlmt  a  single  State  could  withdraw 
at  will,  is  to  brand  tlie  statesmen  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, convinced  of  the  wealmess  and  certain  de- 
atruction  of  the  old  Confederation  of  States,  of 
laborir^  to  perpetuate  the  evil  they  attempled 
to  remedy.  The  work,  which  has  been  the  mar- 
velofthe  world,  would  be  no  government  at  all; 
the  oaths  taken  to  support  and  maintain  it  would 
be  bitter  mockery  of  serious  oMigations;  and 
nothing  would  esist  to  invite  the  confidence  of 
citizens  or  strangers  in  its  protection. 

"Lesa  strong  would  it  be  than  a  busmesa 
partnership  of  lunited  tune.  From  this,  neither 
parly  who  has  entered  into  it  can  escape,  except 
by  due  course  of  law.  Withdrawal  of  one  mem- 
ber carries  no  rights  of  possession  of  property  or 
control  of  the  aff^ra  of  the  partnership,  unless 
theinjunetioaaof  legal  tribunals  are  invoked  to 
restrain  all  action  until  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
settled.  A  State  seceding  knows  no  law  to 
maintam  its  interest  nor  vindicate  its  rights. 
The  right  to  secede,  on  the  other  liand,  pTaoea 
the  Government  more  at  the  meng-  of  popular 
whim  than  the  business  interest  of  the  least 
mercantile  establishment  m  the  country  is  placed, 
by  the  law  of  the  land." 

Such  were  the  just  and  forcibly  stated  convic- 
tions or  a  leading  journal,  which  soon  after  be- 
came, and  has   since   remained,  a  aoiay  oracl» 
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who  liad  aceureil  lier  vote  for  Bell 
and  Everett,  had  been  changed— by 
purchase,  it  was  said — and  was  now 
aa  zealous  for  Secession  as  hitherto 
against  it.  Finally,  her  Convention 
resolved,  on  the  4th  aforesaid,  to  send 
new  Commissioners  to  wait  on  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  appointed  Messrs. 
William  Ballard  Preston,  Alex.  II.  H. 
Stuart,  and  George  "W.  Kandolph  (of 
whom  the  last  only  was  formerly  a 
Democrat,  and  was  chosen  as  a  Se- 
cessionist), to  proceed  to  Washington 
on  this  errand.  They  did  not  ob- 
tain their  formal  audience  until  the 
13th— the  day  of  Fort  Sumter's  sur- 
render—when its  bombardment,  if 
not  its  capture  also,  was  already 
known  in  that  city— and  there  was  a 
grim  jocosity  in  their  appearance  at 
such  an  hour  to  set  before  the  ha- 
rassed President  such  a  missive  as 
this: 

"  Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conven- 
tion, the  uncertainty  which  prevails  in  ttie 
public  mind  aa  to  the  policy  which  the  Fed- 
eral EsecutJve  intends  to  pursue  toward  the 
aeceded  States  is  extremely  injurious  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
countey,  tends  to  keep  up  an  excitement 
which  is  unfavorable  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
pending  difficulties,  and  tlireatens  a  disturb- 
ance of  tlie  pnblio  peace :  therefore, 

^'EesoUed,  That  a  Committee  of  three  del- 
egates be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  present  to  him  this 
preamble,  and  respeotfolly  ask  liim  to  com- 
municate to  this  Convention  the  policy 
which  tte  Federal  Executive  intends  to 
pursue  in  regard  to  the  Confederate  States. 

To  this  overture,  after  duly  ac- 
knowledging its  reception,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln replied  as  follows : 

"  In  answer,  I  have  to  say  that,  having,  at 
the  beginning  of  my  official  terra,  expressed 
my  intended  policy  as  plainly  as  I  was  able 
it  is  with  deep  regret  and  mortification 
now  learn  that  there  is  a  great  and  injuriona 
uncertainty  in  the  public  mind  aa  to  what 
that  policy  is,  and  what  course  I  intend  to 
pursue.  Not  having,  as  yet,  seen  occasion 
to  change,  it  is  now  my  jiurpose  to  pursue 
the  course  marked  out  in  that  Inaugural 


Address.  I  commend  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  document  as  the  best  expression  I  can 
give  to  my  purposes.  Aa  I  then  and  therein 
said,  I  now  repeat,  'The  power  confided  in 
me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess, 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  collect  ^e  duties  on  im- 
ports; but,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no 
using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people 
anywhere.'  By  the  worda  'property  and 
places  bdonging  to  the  Government,'  I 
chiefly  allude  to  the  military  poste  and 
property  which  were  in  possession  of  the 
Government  when  it  came  into  my  hands. 
But  if,  as  now  appears  to  be  true,  in  pursuit 
of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United  States 
authority  from  these  places,  an  unprovoked 
assault  has  been  made  upon  Fort  Sumter,  I 
shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  repossess  it> 
if  I  can,  like  places  which  had  been  seized 
before  the  Government  was  devolved  upon 
me ;  and,  in  any  event,  I  shall,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  repel  force  by  force.  In  case  it 
proves  true  that  Fort  Sumter  has  been  as- 
saulted, as  is  reported,  I  shall,  perhaps,  cause 
the  United  States  mails  to  be  withdrawn 
from  all  the  States  which  claim  to  have  s^ 
ceded,  believing  that  the  commencement  of 
actual  war  against  the  Government  justifies 
and,  possibly,  demands  it.  I  scarcely  need 
to  say  that  I  consider  the  military  posts  and 
property,  situated  within  the  States  which 
claim  to  have  seceded,  as  yet  belonging  to 
the  United  States  aa  much  as  they  did  before , , 
the  supposed  seceaaion.  Whatever  else  I  may- 
do  for  the  purpose,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  col- 
lect the  duties  and  imposts  by  any  armed  in- 
vasion of  any  part  of  the  country ;  not  mean- 
ing by  this,  however,  that  I  may  not  land  a 
force  deemed  necessary  to  relieve  a  fort  on 
the  border  of  the  coontiy.  From  the  fact 
that  I  have  quoted  a  portion  of  the  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  it  inust  not  be  inferred  that  I 
repudiate  any  ottier  part,  the  whole  of  which 
I  reaffirm,  except  so  far  aa  what  I  now  say 
of  the  mails  may  be  regarded  as  a  modifica- 

With  this  answer,  the  Commission- 
ers retired ;  and  the  next  important 
news  from  Virginia  reached  Wash- 
ington via  Montgomery  and  New 
Orleans,  which  cities  had  been  ex- 
hilarated to  the  point  of  cheering 
and  cannon-firing,  by  dispatches  from 
Richmond,  announcing  the  fact  that 
the  Convention  had,  in  secret,  tahen 
their  State  out  of  the  Union,  and 
united  her  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
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Confederacy,'  The  vote  by  -which 
this  result  was  achieved  stood  88  to 
65 — ^the  majority  greatly  strength- 
ened, doubtless,  if  not  secured,  by  an 
act  of  the  Confederate  Congress  for- 
bidding the  importation  of  slaves 
from  States  out  of  the  Confederacy 
— an  act  which,  so  long  as  Virginia 
adhered  to  the  Union,  struck  a  stag- 
gering blow  at  the  most  important 
and  productive  branch  of  her  indus- 
try. And,  while  the  fact  of  her  se- 
cession was  still  unproelaimed,  her 
authorities  at  once  set  whatever  miK- 
tary  forces  they  could  muster  in  mo- 
tion to  seize  the  Federal  Navy  Yard 
at  Norfolk  (Portsmouth)  and  the  Ar- 
senal at  Harper's  Ferry. 

As  the  news  of  the  attack  on  Sum- 
ter flashed  over  the  country,  an  in- 
tense and  universal  excitement  was 
aroused  in  l3ie  Free  as  well  as  the 
Slave  States.  Indignation  was  par- 
amount in  the  former ;  exultation 
ruled  throughout  the  latter/  Many 
at  the  North  obstinately  refused  to 
credit  the  tidings;  and,  when  news 
of  the  surrender  of  the  fort  so  speed- 


ily ibliowed,  the  number  of  the  in- 
credulous was  even  increased.  All 
doubt,  however,  was  dispelled  when 
the  journals  of  Monday  morning, 
April  15th,  displayed  conspicuously 
the  following 


"  Whereas,  tlie  laws  of  tlie  United  Statea 
.have  been  ibr  some  time  past,  and  now  are, 
opposed,  and  the  executaon  thereof  obstmct- 
ed,  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  bj  combinations  too  powerful  to  be 
sappi-essed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  jndicial 
proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the 
marshals  by  law:  now,  therefore,  I,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  have  thought  fit 
to  call  forth  the  Militia  of  the  several  Statea 
of  the  Union  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
75,000,  in  order  to  suppress  said  combina- 
tions, and  to  caase  the  laws  to  be  duly  exe- 

"  The  details  for  this  object  will  be  imme- 
diately communicated  to  tlie  State  authori- 
ties through  the  War  Department.'  I  appeal 
to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and 
aid,  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the  in- 
tegrity, and  existence,  of  oar  national  Union, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  popular  Government, 
and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough 
endured.  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  &o 
first  service  assigned  to  the  forces  hereby 
called  forth  will  probably  he  to  repossess  the 
forts,  places,  and  property  which  have  been 


seized  from  the  Union 

and  in  every  event  the 

Til     C     ula     f 

m  a      War    Departraenl, 

whi  h  wa    Bent  to 

tl  e      ove  no  s  along  wi  h 

this  r  0  1  n  at  on 

ipla  n   I  that  tl  e  c  11  was 

fo     e-^  (1  n     of  nf 

nt  T  Of  rifl  mun  oalj— each 

gm  nt  to  be  i-omjosel    t  ISO  u   n— he  ap. 

po  I  onn  ent  ol    eg 

menlB  to  tl  e  se  e  al  Statea 

ell  don  ben    aa  f  lloi% 

Mane 

1 

V  gn                         3 

Ne  V  Hamp  li   e 

1 

No   h    a  ol  oa            2 

■V  e  n  ont 

1 

Kent    ky                   4 

Mv  a  h  setts 

Arkan  as                    1 

Rhode  I  land 

1 

M     oun                      4 

Conned;  cut 

1 

Oho                          13 

New  Yo  L 

7 

Ind  ana                       6 

N  »  Jer«  y 

111                                 6 

Pannsvl  ama 

6 

M  eh  ™n                     1 

Delawa  e 

Iowa                            1 

Teime    ee 

M  nnes  ti                   1 

Mwyland 

i 

W  aeon   n                   1 

The  94  rogimenta 

thus  called  for  would  form  a 

total  of  73,391  men 

—the  residue  of  tiie  75,000 

being  expected  from 

the 

Federal  District. 

'  The  X(aii  Yorh  Herald  of  April  13th  had  i 
Charleston  dispatch  of  the  12th,  which  thus  ei 
realj  expre^es  the  Confederate  idear 

"The  first  shot  [at  Fort  Sumter]  from  Ste 
vens's  liattery  waa  fired  by  the  venerable  Ed 
mund  Ruffin,  of  Tir^nia.  That  baU  will  d 
more  for  the  cause  of  Secession  mVirgmia  b\n 
volumes  of  stump  speeches." 

'  The  A'eiu  YiH-k  Herald  of  the  iith  had  the  fol 
lo  ling : 

"  Richmond,  Va.,  April  13,  18SI 

"There  is  great  rejoicing  here  over  the  news 
frocQ  Charleston. 

''One  hundred  guns  have  been  flred  to  eele 
brate  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter. 

"Confederate  flags  are  everywhere  displajed 
while  music  and  lUuminationa  are  the  order  of 
the  evening. 

"  Gov.  Letcher  has  just  been  serenaded.  He 
made  a  non-eomraittal  speech. 

"The  streets  are  crowded  with  people,  and 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  excitement  prev^ls." 
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ntmoat  care  will  be  observed,  consistently 
with  the  objects  aforesaid,  to  avoid  any  de- 
Tasiation,  any  destmolJon  of^  or  interference 
with,  property,  or  any  disturbance  of  peaceful 
citizens  of  any  part  of  the  oonntry ;  and  I 
hereby  command  the  persona  composing  the 
combinations  aforesaid,  to  disperse  and  retire 
peaceably  to  their  respeotiva  abodes,  within 
twenty  days  from  this  date. 

"Deeming  that  the  present  condition  of 
public  affairs  presents  an  extraordinary  oc- 
casion, I  do  hereby,  in  virtne  of  the  power 
in  me  vested  by  the  Constitation,  convene 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  Senators  and 
Representatives  are,  therefore,  summoned  to 
assemble  at  their  respective  chambers  at  13 
o'clock,  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of 
Jnly  next,  then  and  there  to  consider  and 
determine  snch  measures  as,  in  their  wis- 
dom, the  pnblio  safety  and  interest  may  seem 
to  demand. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
niy  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  City  ofWashington,  this 
leth  day  of  April,  ia  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty-fifth. 

"Abraham  Lincoln. 
"  By  the  President ; 

"  Wii.  H.  Sew  AMD,  Secretary  qf  State." 

This  Proclamation  was  received 
throughout  tho  Free  States  with  very 
general  and  enthusiastic  approval. 
ISTearly  all  of  them  on  this  side  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains  had  Republican 
Governors  and  Legislatures,  who  vied 
with  each  other  in  proffers  of  men, 
money,  munitions,  and  everything  that 
could  be  needed  to  vindicate  the  au- 
thority and  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Union.  The  only'  Governor  not 
elected  as  a  Eepnbhcan  was  William 
Sprague,  of  Khode  Island — an  in- 
dependent 'conservative' — who  not 
merely  raised  promptly  the  quota  re- 
quired of  him,  but  volunteered  to  lead 
it  to  Washington,  or  wherever  its 
services  might  be  required.  No  State 
was  more  prompt  and  thorough  in  her 
response,  and  none  sent  her  troops  into 

'  Those  of  California  and  Oregon  were  excep- 
tions; but,  being  far  away,  aud  not  called  on 


the  field  more  completely  armed  and 
servieeahly  equipped,  than  did  lihode 
Island.  Among  the  privates  in  her 
first  regiment  was  one  worth  a  million 
dollars,  who  destroyed  the  passage- 
ticket  he  had  bought  for  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  on  a  tour  of  observation  and 
pleasure,  to  shoulder  his  musket  in 
defense  of  his  country  and  her  laws. 
Hitherto,  the  Democrats  and  other 
'  conservatives'  of  the  Free  States  had 
seemed'  to  sympathize  rather  with 
'  the  South'  than  with  the  new  Ad- 
ministration, in  so  far  as  they  were  at 
variance,  though  not  usually  to  the 
extent  of  justifying  Secession.  Now, 
public  meetings,  addresses,  enlist- 
ments, the  mustering  of  companies 
and  of  regiments  on  all  sides,  seemed 
for  a  time  to  indicate  an  almost  un- 
broken unanimity  in  support  of  the 
Government.  The  spirit  of  the  hour 
is  very  fairly  exhibited  in  the  leading 
article  of  The  New  York  Tribune  of 
April  15th,  as  follows : 

"  Fort  Sumter  is  lost,  but  freedom  is  saved. 
There  is  no  more  thonght  of  bribing  or  coax- 
ing the  traitors  who  have  dared  to  aim  their 
cannon-balls  at  the  flag  of  the  Union,  and 
those  who  gave  their  lives  to  defend  it.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  journals  of  this  city  were  the  virtual 
allies  of  the  Secessionists,  their  apologists, 
their  champions^  The  roar  of  the  j^eat  cir- 
cle of  batteries  pouring  their  iron  Imil  npon 
devoted  Sumter  haa  struck  them  all  dumb. 
It  is  as  if  one  had  made  a  brilliant  and  effect- 
ive speech,  setting  forth  the  innocence  of 
murder,  and,  having  jast  bidden  adieu  to  the 
cheers  and  the  gas-lights,  were  to  be  con- 
fronted by  the  gory  form  and  staring  eyes 
of  a  victim  of  assassination,  the  first  fruit  of 
his  oratorioiil  success. 

"  For  months  before  the  late  Pi-esidential 
election,  amfyority  of  our  journals  predicted 
forcible  resistance  to  the  Government  aa  the 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  a  Republican 
triumph ;  for  months  since,  they  have  been 
cherishing  and  encouraging  the  Slavehold- 
ers' Rebellion,  as  if  it  were  a  very  natural 

for  Militia,  tlieir  views  were  then  undeTeloped, 
'  See  eepeciaUy  pages  35E-6,  and  thenceforward. 
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and  proper  proceeding.  Their  object  ■vras  ■ 
pnrely  partisan — they  wished  to  bully  the 
Republican  Administration  into  shameful 
recreancy  to  Eepnblican  principle,  and  then 
call  upon  the  people  to  expel  fi^jm  power  a 
partv  so  profl^ate  and  so  cowardly.  They 
did  not  succeed  in  this ;  they  have  succeeded 
in  enticing  their  Southern  protegM  and  some- 
time  allies  into  flagrant  treason,  *  *  * 

"  Most  of  our  jonmals  lately  parading  the 
pranks  of  the  Secessionists  with  scarcely 
disguised  esultation,  have  been  suddenly 
sobered  by  the  culmination  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  conspiracy.  They  would  evidently  Uke 
to  justify  and  encourage  the  traitors  further, 
hut  they  dare  not;  so  the  Amen  stichs  in 
their  throat.  The  aspect  of  the  people  ap- 
palls them.  Democrat  as  well  aa  Repub- 
lican, Conserrative  and  Eadical,  instinctive- 
ly feel  that  the  guns  flred  at  Sumter  were 
mmed  at  the  heart  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic. Kot  even  in  the  lowest  groggery  of  our 
city  would  it  be  safe  to  propose  cheers  for 
Beauregard  and  Gov.  Pickens.  The  Tories 
of  the  Eevolution  were  relatively  ten  times 
as  numerous  here  as  are  the  open  sympa- 
thizers with  the  Palmetto  Rebels.  It  is 
hard  to  lose  Sumter ;  it  is  a  consolation  to 
know  that  in  losing  it  we  have  gained  a 
united  people.  Henceforth,  the  loyal  States 
are  a  unit  in  uncompromising  hostility  to 
treason,  wherever  plotted,  however  justified. 
Fort  Sumter  is  temporarily  lost,  hut  the 
country  is  saved.    Live  the  Republic  I" 

Dissent  from  this  view  did,  indeed, 
seem  for  tlie  moment  almost,  but  not 
entirely,  silenced.  The  opposite  con- 
eeptiou  iivas  temperately  set  forth,  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  hy  The  ifew 
Yorh  Express,  as  follows : 

"The  'irrepressible  conflict'  started  by 
Mr.  Seward  and  indorsed  by  the  Republican 
party,  baa  at  length  attained  to  its  logical, 
foreseen  result.  That  conflict,  undertaken 
'  for  the  sake  of  humanity,'  culminates  now 
in  inhumanity  itself,  and  exhibits  the  afflict- 
ing spectacle  of  brother  shedding  brother's 

"Eefusing  the  ballot  before  the  bullet, 
these  men,  flashed  with  the  power  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  Federal  Government,  have 
madly  rushed  into  a  civil  war,  which  will 
probably  drive  the  remaining  Slave  States 
into  the  arms  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  dash  to  pieces  the  last  hope  for  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Union. 

"■To  the  gallant  men  who  are  so  nobly 
defending  their  flag  within  the  walls  of  Fort 
Sumter,  the  nation  owes  a  debt  of  eternal 
gratitude — not  less  than  to  the  equally  gal- 
lant and  patriotic  spirits,  who,  in  like  obedi- 


ence to  the  demands  of  duty,  are  periling 
their  lives  and  shedding  their  blood  in  the 
heroic,  but,  as  yet,  unsuccessful  endeavor  to 
afford  them  succor.  But,  to  the  cold-blood- 
ed, heartless  demagogues  who  started  this 
civil  war — themselves  magnanimously  keep- 
ing out  of  the  reach  of  bodily  harm— we 
can  only  say,  You  must  find  your  account,  if 
not  at  the  handsof  an  indignant  people,  then 
in  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  petitioned,  begged,  and  im- 
plored these  men,  who  are  become  their  ac- 
cidental masters,  to  give  thera  an  opportu- 
nity to  he  heard  before  this  nnnatural  strife 
was  pushed  to  a  bloody  extreme ;  but  their 
petitions  were  all  spurned  with  contempt; 
and  now  the  bullet  comes  in  to  decide  the 

In  another  editorial,  The  Ikpress 
said: 

"  The  great  fact  is  upon  us.  Civil  war 
has  commenced.  Where  it  will  end,  is 
known  only  to  that  Higher  Power  'that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we 
wilL'  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  thor- 
oughly convinced— the  South  can  never  be 
subjugated  by  the  North,  nor  can  any  mark- 
ed successes  be  achieved  against  them. 
They  have  us  at  every  advantage.  They 
fight  upon  their  own  soil,  in,  lehalf  of  their 
denTeet  rights — for  their  public  institutions, 
their  homes,  and  their  property.  They  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  means  and 
appliances  for  the  contest;  are  commanded 
by  officers  who  have  fought  and  won  battle 
hy  the  side  of  those  against  whom  they  are 
now  arrayed,  with  ranks  filled  by  men  as  in- 
telligent, patriotic,  and  brave,  as  e'er  faced  a 
foe,  and  a  determination  never  to  he  de- 
feated. *  *  * 

"  The  South,  in  aelf-preaereaMon,  has  hem 
driceii  to  the  wall,  and  foreed  to  proclaim 
its  independence.  A  servile  inimrreetion 
and  wholesale  slaught^  qf  the  whites  mil 
atone  «o(»f/*y  the  murderous  designs  of  the 
Abolitionists.  The  Administration,  egged 
on  by  the  halloo  of  the  Black  Eepnblican 
journals  of  this  city,  has  sent  its  mercenary 
forces  to  pick  a  quarrel  and  initiate  the 
work  of  desolation  and  ruin.  A  call  is  made 
for  an  army  of  volunteers,  nnder  the  pre- 
tense that  an  invasion  is  apprehended  of  the 
Federal  capital ;  and  the  next  step  will  be  to 
slave  population  to  revolt  and 


The  Utica  [K.  Y.]  Observer  more 
pointedly  said ; 

"  Of  all  the  wars  which  have  disgraced  the 
human  race,  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  own 
enlightened  nation  to  be  involved  in  the  most 
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useless  and  foolish  one.  Wiat  advantage 
cau  possibly  accrne  to  any  one  from  this 
war,  however  prolonged  it  might  he  ?  Does 
any  snppose  that  millions  of  free  white 
Americans  in  the  Southern  States,  who  will 
soon  be  arrayed  against  us,  can  be  con- 
qnered  by  any  efforts  which  can  be  broaght 
against  them  ?  Brave  men,  fighting  on  their 
own  soil,  and,  as  they  helieve,  for  their  free- 
dom and  dearest  rights,  can  never  be  subju- 
gated. The  war  may  be  prolonged  until  we 
we  ourselves  eshansted,  and  become  an  easy 
prey  to  military  despotism  or  equally  fatal 
anarchy;  but  we  can  never  conquer  the 
South.  Admit,  if  you  please,  that  they  are 
retiels  and  traitors :  they  are  beyond  our 
reach.  Why  slionld  we  destroy  ourselves  in 
injuring  them ! 

"Who  are  to  fight  the  battles  of  sectional 
hatred  in  this  sad  strife !  The  Seoeders  will 
fight;  but  will  the  Abohtionists,  who  have 
combined  with  them  to  overthrow  the  Union, 
mate  themselves  food  for  powder?  If  this 
could  be  so — if  ten  thousand  piolced  fire-eat- 
ers of  either  side  could  be  arrayed  against 
each  other,  and  would  fight  until,  lilte  the 
Kilkenny  cats,  all  were  destroyed — the  coun- 
try would  be  the  better  for  it.  But,  while 
the  Secessionist  defends  himself,  tlie  Aboli- 
tionist will  sneak  in  the  bacfe-groimd,  leav- 
ing those  to  do  the  fighting  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  bloody  strife,  no  hatred  against 
their  brethren.  The  best  we  can  hope  is, 
that,  at  the  end  of  a  fearful  stru^le,  when 
the  country  becomes  tired  of  gratifying  a 

Sirit  of  fanaticism,  we  shall  have  peace 
rough  a  treaty  in  which  both  sidra  must 
make  sacrifices,  but  each  must  agree  to 
respect  the  rights  of  the  other.  How  mnch 
better  to  male  such  a  treaty  now,  before 
farther  bloodshed,  before  worse  hatreds  are 


TliG  Bangm'  Union  (Maine)  still 
more  boldly  said ; 

"Democrats  of  Maine!  the  loyal  sons  of 
the  South  have  gathered  around  Oharleston, 
as  yoB.r  fathers  of  old  gathered  about  Bos- 
ton, in  defense  of  the  same  sacred  principles 
of  liberty — principles  which  yov.  have  ever 
upheld  and  defended  with  your  vote,  your 
voice,  and  your  strong  right  arm.  Your 
sympathies  are  with  the  defenders  of  the 
truth  and  the  right.  Those  who  have  inau- 
gurated this  unholy  and  unjnstiflAble  war 
are  no  friends  of  yours— no  friends  of  Dera- 
ooratio  Liberty.  Will  you  md  them  in  their 
work  of  subjugation  and  tyranny  ? 

"When  the  Government  at  Washington 
calls  for  volunteers  or  recruits  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  subjugation  and  tyranny  under 
the  specious  phrase  of  'enforcing  the  laws,' 
'retaking  and  protecting  the  public  proper- 


ty,' and  'eolleoting  the  revenue,'  let  every 
Democrat  fold  Lis  arms,  and  bid  the  minions 
of  Tory  despotism  do  a  Tory  despot's  work. 
Say  to  them  fearlessly  and  boldly,  in  the 
language  of  England's  great  Lord,  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  whose  bold  words  in  behalf  of 
the  struggling  colonies  of  America,  in  the 
dark  hours  of  the  Revolution,  have  en- 
shrined his  name  in  the  heart  of  every 
friend  of  freedom  and  immortalized  his  fame 
whei-ever  the  name  of  liberty  is  known — 
say,  in  his  thrilling  language :  '  If  I  were  a 
Southerner,  as  I  am  a  Northerner,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I 
would  never  lay  down  my  arms — necer,  nen- 

The  Albany  Argus  more  cautiously 
and  guardedly  said : 

"The  first  gun  of  civil  war  is  heard,' 
whose  reverberations  are  yet  to  echo  through 
the  civilized  world — the  signal  of  events  of 
which  no  man  can  teU  the  end.  A  fearful 
responsibility  is  due  to  those  who  have 
brought  this  crisis  upon  the  country.  War 
is  not  the  least  of  calamities.  If  the  Federal 
Goveinment  were  about  to  sacrifice  its  trea- 
sures and  fleets  and  armies  to  rebuke  the 
Spanish  usurpation  in  SMnt  Uomingo — if 
this  armament  were  intended  to  repel  Mexi- 
can aggression,  or  to  assert  our  right  to  San 
Juan  against  English  pretension — every  citi- 
zen would  gladly  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
Government.  Bnt  it  is  between  the  States 
of  the  Union  that  the  war  is  to  be  declared; 
and  its  provocations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
aggressions  of  sccUon  against  section,  and 
the  defiance  of  constitutional  gnaranteea. 
It  is  a  civil  war  that  opens — a  war  whose 
successes  are  without  glory,  whose  noblest 
deeds  are  without  honor,  for  they  are  wou 
in  fratricidal  conflict,  and  their  cost  is  fratri- 
cidal blood.  If  this  were  even  a  natural, 
intelligent  assertion  of  Government  author- 
ity, it  wonld  appeal  to  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  country.  If  its  object  and  result 
were  to  restore  the  Union  and  i-eestablish 
the  Constitution  over  these  States,  it  might  be 
worth  all  the  sacrifices  it  imposed.  For  our- 
selves, we  should  place  no  impediments  in 
its  way,  but  bid  it  God  speed  to  its  end. 
Every  Democrat  in  the  North  would  take 
the  same  position.  But  it  cannot,  in  any 
event,  have  this  eifect.  It  cannot  restore; 
it  can  only  destroy.  There  are  those  who 
beheve  that  it  is  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
the  Administration  toterminato,  in  a  war  in 
which  sectional  passions  shall  be  aronsed 
to  the  utmost  bight,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Worth  and  the  South,  and  to  cut 
off  all  possible  hope  of  reconstruction.  If 
this  it  the  purpose  of  the  Administration, 
they  have  lost  no  time  in  its  esecution.  The 
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Tlt/i  Journal  of  OomTnerce  {New 
fork)  said : 

"We  will  not  undertake,  at  this  moment, 
,to  apportion  tlie  measure  of  folly  and  crime, 
on  either  side,  wliicli  has  led  to  the  present 
catastrophe.  So  doubt  it  has  been  precipi- 
tated by.  the  sending  of  a  fleet  with  troops, 
by  the  United  States  Government,  for  the 
relief  ( as  was  understood)  of  Sumter.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  swd  that  this 
action  of  the  United  States  Government  was 
oooaaioned  by  the  cutting  off  of  supplies 
from  Fort  Sumter  by  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities, which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
aeud  them  from  New  York  or  some  other 
point.  To  this,  again,  it  may  be  replied, 
that  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  by  the  Con- 
federate authorities  was  caused  by  the  long 
continued  delay  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorities to  take  or  consent  to  any  measures 
of  adjustment  of  the  pending  differences, 
thus'  learing  the  Confederate  authorities 
subject  to  the  necessity  of  mdntaining  a 
large  military  force  at  Charleston  for  an  in- 
definite period,  or  abandoning  their  claims 
altogether.  The  Oonfedei'ate  authorities 
must,  however,  bear  the  responsibility  (and 
it  is  a  heavy  one)  of  commencing  the  actual 

T/ie  BoHton  Post  still  more  mildly 
said: 

"The  people  must  speak  in  their  primary 
capacity,  if  they  would  save  their  country 
from  a  miserable  dwtiny — if  they  would  se- 
cure to  their  families  and  themselves  peace 
and  safety.  This  should  be  done  in  a  legal 
manner.  An  Estra  Session  of  Congress 
should  be  called  at  once.  And,  if  that 
Ix>dy  prove  incompetent  to  the  duty  re- 
quired, tlieu  a  National  Convention  should 
be  convened ;  and,  if  all  measures  for  a  sat- 
isfactoiy  ac^justment  fail,  after  full  hearing 
and  answers  to  statemeats  of  discontent, 
and  a  portion  of  our  country  declare  its  de- 
termination, at  all  events,  to  dissolve  its  as- 
sociation with  another  portion,  let  it  depart 


in  peace,  if  possible;  but,  if  it  be  not  pos- 
sible, then  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  done 
aii  that  Christianity,  reason,  and  patriotism 
could  demand,  and  be  jirepared  to  meet  the 
last  dreadful  issue  with  a  sustaining  con- 

The  Mew  York  Herald  of  tlie  15th 
put  forth  a  '  leader,'  whereof  the  drift 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  extracts : 

"  Earnestly  laboring  in  behalf  of  peace, 
from  the  beginning  of  these  seetioual  trou- 
bles down  to  this  day,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  TTnion  through  mutual  conces- 
sions, we  do  not,  even  yet,  utterly  despair 
of  arresting  this  civil  war  before  it  shall  have 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  reason.  In  any 
event,  the  people  of  tliis  metropolis  owe  it 
to  themselves,  to  their  material  and  political 
interests,  to  their  social  security  and  to  the 
country  at  lai^e,  to  make  a  solemn,  and  im- 
posing effort  in  behalf  of  peace.  To  this 
end,  we  again  call  upon  our  fellow-citizena 
of  this  island,  irrespective  of  creed  or  party, 
to  meet  together  in  an  earnest  consultation 
upon  the  ways  and  means  of  peace.  The 
Government  at  Washington  and  that  at 
Montgomery,  confronted  with  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  may  yet  recoil  from  them. 

"  The  conservative  city  of  New  York, 
guiltless  of  any  agency  in  precipitating  upon 
the  two  sections  of  this  great  country  this 
causeless  and  senseless  appeal  to  arms,  has 
the  right,  and  has  some  power,  to  speak  to 
the  North  and  the  South  m  behalf  of  peace." 

The  Herald  of  the  next  day  con- 
tained a  leading  article  insubstantial 
accordance  with  the  new  drift  of  pub- 
He  sentiment,  eren  among  '  conserva- 
tives:' saying: 

"The  measures  tliat  have  been  adopted, 
within  the  last  few  days^by  the  Government 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  entirely  cliaoge  the  aspect  of 
public  affairs.  Had  a  similar  course  been 
pursued  five  months  ago,  the  last  would 
have  been  heard  of  Secession  before  now. 
Not  the  firing  of  a  gun  would  have  been 


=  Tlie  Z-ue  Au^rimn  (Trenlon,  N.  J.),  and,  so 
far  as  caa  now  be  traced,  every  other  prominent 
Deoioeratio  journal  issued  Iq  Now  Jersey,  blamed 
the  Administcatioa  and  the  'Black  Republicans' 
for  iaciliag  and  provoking  '  the  South'  to  rebel- 
lion nnd  civil  war,  in  Bubstantial  acooriiance  with 
the  foregoing  views  of  The  New  York  Express  &ai 
The  Alb(i,iy  Argus.  The  PenB^j'JuaniaB  (Philadel- 
phia), and  37ie  Patriot  and  Union  (Harriaburg), 
with  nearly  every  other  leading  Democratic 
journal  in  PenasylTacia,  also  treated  the  war 


now  opening  as  provoked,  if  not  wantonly  com- 
menced, by  the  'Elacli  Eepubhcans.'  So  with 
the  ablest  aud  most  widely  circulated  Sepocratia 
journals  of  Comieotiout.  The  Chieaga  Times,  The 
Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Ohio  Sialesman  (Columbus), 
likewise  regarded  and  treated  the  conflict  as  one 
which  tlie  Republicans  had  unwarrantably  com- 
menced, or,  at  leasl,  incited  Jew  or  none  of 
these,  however,  counseled  acquiescence  in  Dis- 
union— much  less,  a  surrender  of  Washington 
and  Maryland. 
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needed;  the  fortifications  apon  tlie 
wouW  have  lieen  rendered  impri 
against  local  attacks ;  and,  with  the 
tion  of  South  Carolina,  no  State  would  have 
withdrawn  from  the  Union.  Such  a  policy 
was  strongly  recommended  to  Mr,  Buchan- 
an's Administration,  at  the  time,  hy  The 
New  Yorh  HeTold;  hut  treason  in  his  Cabi- 
net, and  the  atrocious  perfldj  of  many  others 
who  eurronnded  him,  prevented  his  acta 
from  corresponding  with  the  exigencies  of 
the  period.     It  is  better,  however,  late  than 

*  *  •  "  The  tirae  has  passed  for  such  pub- 
lic peace  meetings,  in  the  North,  as  were 
advocated,  and  might  have  effected  some 
beneficial  result,  a  few  weeks  since.  War 
will  mate  the  Northern  people  a  anit.     Re- 

Jublicans  look  upon  it  as  inevitable,  and 
lemoorats  have  been  gi-adaally  becoming 
disgnsted  at  the  neglect  and  ingratitude  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  by  a  section 
for  which  they  have  faithfully  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  of  conflict  for  so  many 
years.  Jire-eaters  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  adopt  an  indiscriminate  tone  of 
hostility  toward  citizens  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  which  would  have,  long  ago, 
alienated  their  friends,  but  that  the  pai-ty 
attachment  of  the  latter  has  been  founded 
upoa  prineiplea,  not  recklessly  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

"  The  policy  adopted  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  as 
set  forth  in  his  Proclamation  and  bis  speech 
to  the  Virginia  Oomraissionera,  is,  on  the 
whole,  approved  by  the  masses  of  the  com- 
mnnity.  It  cannot  harm  the  North  event- 
nally ;  and,  if  the  damage  it  may  inflict  upon 
the  South  is  to  be  r^retted,  it  will  be  none 
the  less  weU,  if  it  secures  final  peace  to  the 
country." 

That  those  who  for  years  had  zeal- 
ously maintained  that  a  simple 
herence  to  the  policy  of  ^  *" 
with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  Sla- 
very from  the  territories  was  an  im- 
warranted  and  nnjustifiable  war  upon 
'  the  South,'  impelled  by  '  fanaticism' 
and  '  sectional'  hate,  should,  by  the 
mere  crashing  of  a  few  lialla  against 
the  walla  of  a  roderat  fortress,  be 
converted  to  an  entirely  different 
view  of  the  past  and  present  attitude 


of  the  combatants,  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. That  the  hated  '  Abolition- 
ists' were  the  real,  responsible,  culpa- 
ble authors  of  the  long  foreseen  aud 
deeply  deplored  collision,  was  doubts 
less  BtUl  the  belief  of  thousands  who 
saw  no  adequate  reason  for  insisting 
on  it  at  this  juncture,  and  in  whose 
minds  indignation  at  the  Secession- 
ists, not  only  as  factious  and  impar 
triotie,  but  as  untrue  and  ungrateful 
to  their  '  conservative'  friends  in  the 
Free  States,  for  the  moment  over- 
bore all  countervailing  considerations. 
But,  despite  this  undertone  of  demur 
and  dissatisfaction,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Korth  had  never  before  seemed 
so  nearly  and  enthusiastically  unani- 
mous and  determined  as  in  devotion 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  for 
the  month  or  two  succeeding  the  re- 
duction of  Fort  Sumter. 


Very  different  was  the  im_ 
made  on  the  public  mind  of  the  South 
by  the  same  occurrences — strikingly 
diverse  was  tlie  reception  there  ac- 
corded to  the  President's  Proclama. 
tion. 

On  the  evening  of  April  12th,  the 
Confederates  congregated  at  their 
capital,  Montgomery,  held  high  car- 
nival over  the  tidings  that  Beaure- 
gard had,  by  order,  opened  fire  that 
morning  on  Fort  Sumter.  As  was 
natural,  their  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Leroy  Pope  "Walker,  was  called  out 
for  a  speech,  and,  in  his  response, 
predicted  that  the  Confederate  flag 
would  float,  before  the  1st  of  May, 
over  Washington  City,'  as  it  might, 
ultinaately,  over  Faneuil  Hall  itsel£ 


'  The  N^  York  Herald  of  April  10th,  after 
prodairoing  in  its  '  leader"  that '  civil  war  is  dose 
at  haad,'  and  announcing  that  Lieut.  Talbot  had 
6een  stopped  in  Charleston  on  his  return  from 


Waaliington 


>r  Anderson  in  Port  Suml«r 
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Thia  declaration  "n-as,  very  naturally, 
at  once  flashed  over  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  a 
portion  of  the  Confederate  forces 
were  dispatched  northward  from 
Charleston  directly  after  the  fall  of 
Sumter.""  Tet,  in  the  face  of  these 
notoi-ions  facts,  Gov.  Letcher  respond- 
ed to  the  President's  call  on  Virginia 
for  Militia  to  defend  the  capital  in 
the  following  terms : 

''I  have  only  to  say  that  theinilitia  of 
"Vlnniiia  will  not  he  ftirnished  to  the  powers 
at  ■Washittgton  for  any  snch  use  or  purpose 
as  they  have  in  view.  Tour  object  ia  to  sub- 
jugate the  Southern  States ;  and  a  requisition 
made  upon  me  for  such  an  object — an  ol>- 
ject,  in  my  judgment,  not  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Constitution  or  the  Act  of 
1795 — will  not  be  complied  with.  You 
have  ohoseti  to  inaiigurate  civil  war;  and, 
having  done  so,  we  will  meet  you  in  a  spirit 
as  determined  as  tlie  Administration  has  es- 
bibited  toward  the  South." 

To  the  same  effect,  Gov.  EUis,  of 
Korth  Carolina — who  had  long  been 


Tesas,  or,  perhaps,  at  all  these  places,  tlie  in- 
quiry i3  forced  upon  us.  What  will  be  the  prob- 
able consequences?  We  apprehend  that  they 
will  be :  flrat,  tlie  Becession  of  Virginia  aad  the 
other  border  Slave  States,  and  their  union  with  the 
Confederate  States ;  secondly,  the  organization 
of  an  army  for  the  removal  of  the  TJniled  States 
ensign  and  authorities  from  every  fortress  or 
public  building  within  the  Confederate  States, 
inelading  the  WMU  Srase,  the  Capilol,  and  other 
piAHc  buildings  at  Wasldngtott.  Xfterthe  seces- 
Bion  of  Tirginia  from  the  United  Slates,  il  is  ?«>( 
Wiehj  thus  Maryland  can  le  restrained  from  the 
same  decisive  ad.  She  will  follow  the  fortunes 
of  Vii^nia,  and  will  undoubtedly  claim  that,  in 
withdrawing  from  the  United  States,  the  District 
<if  Columbia  reserts  inlo  her  possewion  under  the 
supreme  right  of  revolutioa.  Here  we  have 
verge  and  scope  enough  for  a  dvil  war  of  five, 
ten,  or  twenty  years'  duration. 

"  What  for  ?  To  '  sliow  that  we  have  a  Gov- 
ernment'—to  show  that  the  seceded  States  are 
still  in  our  Union,  and  are  sljll  subject  to  its 
laws  and  aathoriWes.  This  is  the  &tal  mistake 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  his  Cabinet,  and  his  party. 
The  simple  truth— patent  to  all  the  world— is, 
that  tlie  seceded  States  are  ont  of  the  Union, 
and  are  organizedunderanindependent  Govern- 
ment of  their  own.  The  authority  of  the  United 
States,  nitMu  the  borders  of  tiiis  independent 
Ctmfederacy,  has  been  completely  superseded, 
escept  in  a  detached  fort  here  and  there.  We 
desire  to  restore  this  displaced  authority  in  its 
fun  Integrity.  HowistMstobadoneT  By  entering 


thoroughly  in  the  interest  and  coun- 
sels of  the  plotters  of  Disunion — re- 
sponded to  the  call  as  follows : 

"  Eaibioh,  April  15,  1861. 
"  Honorable  Simon  Oameeon', 

"  Secretary  qf  War  : 

"  Your  dispatch  is  received,  and,  if  genu- 
ine— which  its  extraordinary  character  leads 
me  to  doubt— I  have  to  say  in  reply,  that 
I  regard  the  levy  of  troops  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  purpose  of  subjupting 
the  States  of  the  South,  as  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  a  usurpation  of  power. 
I  can  he  no  party  to  this  wicked  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  this  war 
upon  the  liberties  of  a  free  people.  You 
can  get  uo  troops  from  Forth  Carolina.  I 
will  reply  more  in  detail  when  your  call  is 
received  by  msdl.  John  ff.  Ellis, 

"Governor  of  North  Carolina." 

Gov.  Isham  G.  Harris,  of  Tennessee 
— ^likewise  a  thorough  sympathizer 
with  South  Carolina — responded  as 
follows : 

"Tennessee  will  not  furnish  a  single  man 
for  coercion,  but  fifty  thousand,  if  necessary, 
for  the  defense  of  our  rights  and  tltoae  of  o-m 
brethren." 


into  a  war  with  the  seceded  States  for  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  those  detached  fOrts  ?  Ko. 
A  war  will  only  widen  the  breach,  and  enlarge 
and  consolidate  tliis  Southern  Confederacy,  on 
the  one  hand;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
bring  ruin  upon  the  commerce,  the  manulaotarea, 
the  financial  and  industrial  intereats,  of  our 
Northern  cities  and  States,  and  may  end  in  an 
oppressive  military  despotism 

"Howthen  are  we  lo  restore  these  seceded' 
States  to  the  Union?  We  can  do  it  only  by 
conciliation  and  compromise  " 

"  The  Mobile  Adv^isc^' sixmt  this  time,  had 
the  foUowit^: 

"We  are  prepared  to  fight,  and  the  enemy  is 
not.  Now  is  the  time  for  action,  while  he  is  jet 
unprepared  Let  the  life  sound  '  Gray  Jackets 
over  the  Border,'  and  let  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  with  such  arms  as  they  can  snatch,  get 
over  the  border  as  quickly  as  they  can.  Let  a 
division  enter  every  Northern  border  State,  des- 
troy railroad  connection  to  prevent  concentration 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  desperate  strait  of  these 
States,  the  body  of  Lmooln's  country,  will  com- 
pel Mm  to  a  pSaee— or  compel  hia  successor, 
should  Vii^inia  not  suffer  him  to  escape  from 
his  doomed  capital.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
are  offering  to  send  legions  south  to  our  ^d. 
Their  route  is  north.  They  place  themselves  at 
the  orders  of  our  Government — and  we  have  not 
j-et  hpard  that  our  Government  has  ordered 
them  south." 
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From  [Jnion-loving  Kentucky,  tliia 
reply  was  rendered ; 

"Feahefokt,  April  16,  1861. 
"  Hon.  SiMos  Oambkon,  Secretary  of  War: 

"  YoQr  dispatch  is  received.  In  answer, 
I  say  empiiaticallj  that  Kentuclty  will  fur- 
nish no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of 
subduing  her  aster  Southern  States. 

"B.  KiGOFTlH, 

"  GoFemor  of  Kentucky." 
Four  days  prior  to  the  date  of  tins 
exhibition  of  Kentucky  loyalty,  the 
following  telegram  had  flown  all  over 
the  country ; 

"LouisTiLLE,  Ky.,  April  12,  1861. 
"  Dispatches  have  come  here  to  hold  the 
Kentucky  volunteer  regiment  in  readiness 
to  move  at  a  moment's  notice  from  the  War 
Department  at  Montgomery." 

This  formal  order  from  the  Oonfed- 
erate  Government  to  the  Kentuck- 
ians  enlisted  for  its  service  does  not 
seem  to  have  evoked  a  remonstrance 
from  her  Governor.  It  was  only  the 
call  for  Kentuekians  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Republic  and  enforce 
the  aiithority  of  its  Government  that 
aroused  his  abhorrence  of  its  "  wicked 
purpose." 

The  LouisviUe  Journal — chief  ora- 
cle of  Bell-Everett '  coneervatisra'  in 
Kentucky — ^then,  as  before  and  since, 
■professedly  devoted  to  the  Union — 
thus  responded  to  the  President's  call : 
"  The  President's  Proclamation  has  reached 
us.  We  are  struck  with  mingled  amaze- 
ment and  indication.  The  policy  an- 
nounced in  the  Proclamation  deserves  the 
unquaUfled  condemnation  of  every  American 
citizen.  It  is  unworthy  not  merely  of  a 
statesman  but  of  a  man.  It  is  a  policy  ut- 
terly harebrained  and  ruinous.  If  ITr.  Lin- 
coln contemplated  this  policy  in  his  Inau- 


gural Address,  ho  is  a  guilty  dissembler;  if 
he  has  couceived  it  under  the  escitement 
aroused  by  the  seizure  of  Fort  Sumter,  he 
is  a  guilty  Hotspur.  In  either  case,  he  is 
miserably  unfit  for  the  exalted  position  in 
which  the  enemies  of  the  country  have 
placed  him.  Let  the  people  instantly  take 
him  and  his  Administration  into  their  own 
hands,  if  they  would  rescue  the  land  from 
bloodshed,  and  the  Union  from  sudden  and 
irretrievable  destruction. "" 

Few  or  no  journals  issued  in  the 
Slave  States — save  a  portion  of  those 
of  St.  Louis  and  KnoxvUle— gave  the 
call  a  more  cordial  greeting  than  this. 

Gov.  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,"  of 
Missouri,  gave  these  among  his  rea- 
sons for  disregarding  and  delying  the 
President's  call : 

"  It  is  illegal,  miconstifcutioual,  revolution- 
ary, inhuman,  diabolical,  and  cannot  be  com- 
plied with." 

He  added : 

"Not  one  man  will  the  State  of  Missouri 
furnish  to  carry  on  so  unholy  o  crusade." 

Gov,  Burton,  of  Delaware,  deferred 
his  response  to  the  26th,  and  then 
stated  that  "  the  laws  of  this  State  do 
not  confer  upon  the  Executive  any 
authority  allowing  him  to  comply 
with  such  requisition."  He  proceed- 
ed, however,  formally  and  officially,  to 
"recommend  the  formation  of  ,  volunteer 
companies  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  citizens  of  thU  State  agwnst 
violecce  of  any  sort  to  which  iJiey  may  be 
exposed.  For  these  purposes,  such  compa- 
nies, when  formed,  wil!  be  under  the  control 
of  the  State  authorities,  though  not  subject 
to  be  ordered  by  the  Esecutive  into  the  Uni- 
ted States  service — the  law  not  vesting  in 
him  such  authority.  They  will,  however, 
have  the  option  of  offering  their  services  to 
the  General  Government  lor  the  defense  of 
its  Capital  and  the  support  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  country." 


"  The  National  Intelligencer — perhaps  Che  only 
journal  of  note  issued  south  of  Mason  and  Dil- 
on's  line  that  did  not  utterly  eiecrate  the  Presi- 
dent's call — thus  mildly  indicated  [April  16th] 
Its  dissent  from  the  poUcy  thereby  initiated ; 

"For_  ourselves,  we  have  to  express  the  hope 
and  belief  that,  until  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
the  President  will  employ  the  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernmeut  in  purely  defensive  purposes,  guarding 
all  points  threatened  with  attacl^  and  awiutmg, 


in  the  mean  time,  the  counsel  and  cooperation  of 
the  people's  representatives,  before  proceeding 
to  ulterior  measures ;  and  upon  those  represent- 
atives, when  iJiey  are  assembled,  we  sh^,  wi^i- 
out  queationiug  the  legai  rights  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment, urge  the  impoUcy  of  advising  and  conseut- 
ing  to  the  recapture  of  forts  and  public  property, 
which  we  do  not  want  m  States  out  of  the  Union, 
and  which,  certainly,  cannot  be  permanently 
regained  to  the  Union  by  military  force." 
"April  16th, 
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In  other  words :  Gov,  Bvirtoii  called 
for  an  organization  of  the  Militia  of 
Delaware,  not  in  obedience  to  the 
requisition  of  the  President,  nor  in 
support  of  the  integrity  and  author- 
ity of  the  Union,  but  to  be  wielded 
by  himself,  as  circnmstanees  should 
eventually  dictate.  And,  in  consist- 
ency with  thfe,  neither  the  Governor 
nor  the  great  body  of  his  political  ad- 
herents rendered  any  aid  or  eneonrage- 
ment  whatever  to  the  Government 
down  to  the  close  of  his  oificial  life, 
which  happily  terminated  with  the 
year  1862. 

Gov.  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  made  at 
first  no  direct,  but.  several  indirect, 
responses  to  the  President's  call.  He 
issned,  on  the  18tb,  a  Proclamation, 
assuring  the  people  of  .Maryland  of 
his  desire  to  preserve  "  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  State,"  and  to  main- 
tain "  within  her  limits,  that  peace  so 
earnestly  desired  by  all  good  citi- 
zens." He  exhorted  them  to  "ab- 
stain from  all  heated  controversy 
upon  the  subject,"  and  pledged  them 
that  "  all  powers  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernor will  be  strenuously  exerted  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  maintain  in- 
violable the  honor  and  integrity  of 
Ma/ryland  f  adding  his  assurance 
that  "no  troops  wiU  be  sent  from 
Maryland,  unless  it  may  be  for  the 
defense  of  the  National  capital"—- 
that  being  the  immediate  end  for 
which  the  President  had  required 
them.  Finally,  this  model  South- 
ern Unionist  apprised  them  that 

"The  people  of  thb  State  will,  in  a  short 
time,  have  the  opportunity  afforded  them,  in 
a.  special  election  for  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  express  their 
deTotioQ  to  the  Union,  or  their  desire  to  see 
it  broken  up.'" 


In  other  words :  Maryland  might, 
at  any  time,  relieve  herself  of  all  her 


and  obligations  to  her 
sister  States  in  the  Union  by  giving 
a  Disunion  majority  on  her  vote  for 
Membera  of  Congress!  Surely,  no 
Secessionist  could  go  further  or  ask 
more  than  that  I  Yet  this  was  the 
response  of  the  only  Governor  of  a 
Slave  State  who  had  claimed  votes 
for  his  party  in  the  late  Presidential 
canvass  on  the  ground  of  its  espe- 
cial and  unflinching  devotion  to  "the 
Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws." 

Mayor  Brown,  of  Baltimore — be- 
ing thoroughly  in  the  confidence  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  the  Disunion- 
ists — was  but  too  happy  to  indorse 
and  reiterate  these  sentiments.  In  a 
Proclamation  of  even  date  with  the 
foregoing,  he  "heartUy  concurs"  in 
the  Governor's  views  aforesaid,  "  and 
will  earnestly  cooperate  with  his 
efforts  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore ;"  but  he 
more  especially  approves  and  takes 
delight  in  the  Governor's  assurance 
that  "no  troops  shall  be  sent  from 
Maryland  to  the  soil  of  any  other 
State."  Of  course,  he  responds  to 
the  Governor's  suggestion  that,  at 
the  approaching  election,  the  people 
of  Maryland  may  vote  themselves 
out  of  tJie  Union,  if  a  majority  shall 
see  fit  to  do  so.  He  is  sure  that,  if 
the  Governor's  counsels  shall  be 
heeded,  "the  stomi  of  war  which 
now  threatens  the  country  will,  at 
least,  pass  over  our  beloved  State 
and  leave  it  nnharmed ;  hut,  if  they 
shall  be  disregarded,  a  fearful  and 
fratricidal  st/rife  "may  at  once  hurst 
forth  in  our  Tnidsl." 

These  hints  and  co#ert  menaces 
were  destined  to  receive  a  prompt 
and  tragical  expHcation. 
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The  President's  call  was  issued  on 
the  morning  of  tlie  15th;  and,  on 
the  evening  of  the  16th,  several  com- 
panies from  Pennsylvania  had  reached 
"W^ashington  and  reported  for  duty. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  ITth,  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts — the  first  fall  regiment 
that  responded  to  the  call— -started 
from  Boston  hj  rail,  leaving  the 
!Fonrth  all  but  ready  to  follow.  On 
the  18th,  more  Penneylvania  Yolun- 
teers,  including  an  artillery  company, 
reported  at  Washington,  having  that 
day  passed  through  Baltimore — mau- 
ger  the  Governor's  and  Mayor's  Proc- 
lamations aforesaid — ■without  objec- 
tion or  impediment.  The  Sixth  Mas- 
sachusetts—  one  thousand  strong — 
enjoyed  that  day  a  magnificent  ova- 
tion in  Xew  York,  and  passed  on 
southward  at  night,  reaching  Balti- 
more by  train  about  noon  on  the 
19th,  utterly  unsuspecting  and  im- 
prepared  for  the  reception  that 
awaited  them. 

But  the  Secessionists  of  Baltimore 
had  been  intensely  excited,  on  the 
lath,  by  the  arrival  of  emissaries 
from  Charlestown,  Va.,  instructed  to 
exact  not  only  pledges  but  guaran- 
tees from  the  managers  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Hailroad  that  no  Fed- 
eral troops  should  be  permitted  to 
pass  over  their  main  line,  and  that  no 
munitions  should  be  removed  thereon 
from  the  Federal  Arsenal  at  Harper's 
Feriy !  In  case  of  their  refusal,  their 
great  bridge  over  the  Potomac  at  that 
point  should  be  blown  up.  Hereup- 
on, an  immense  meeting  of  "  Tlie 
Kational  Volunteer  Association"  was 
held  at  evening  in  Monument  Square 
—  T.  Parkin  Scott  presiding;  he, 
with  "Wilson  ^'.  N.  Carr  and  William 
Bums  (Prudent  of  said  Association) 
being  the  speakers.     All  these  were 


rank  Disunionists,  and  the  j 
tjon  was  organized  in  the  interest  of 
Secession.  N^one  of  the  speakers  di- 
rectly advocated  attacks  on  theNorth- 
em  troops  about  to  pa^  through  the 
city ;  but  each  was  open  in  his  hos- 
tility to '  coercion,'  and  ardently  ex- 
horted his  hearera  to  organize,  arm, 
and  driU,  for  the  conflict  now  inevi- 
table.    Carr  said : 

"I  do  not  care  how  many  Federal  troopi 
are  sent  to  WashiDgton ;  they  will  soon  find 
themselves  surrounded  by  such  an  army  from 
Virginia  and  Maryland  that  escape  to  their 
homes  will  he  impossible;  and  when  the 
75,000  who  are  intended  to  invade  the  Sontii 
shall  have  pollnted  that  soil  with  their  touch, 
the  South  will  exterminate  and  sweep  them 
from  the  earth."  [Ftantio  cheering  and  yell- 
ing-] 

The  meeting  broke  up  with  sten- 
torian cheers  for  '  the  South'  and  for 
'  President  Davis.' 

To  add  fuel  to  the  raging  fiames, 
news  arrived  next  morning  that 
Lieut.  Jones,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Federal  Arsenal  and  other  prop- 
erty at  Harper's  Ferry,  with  barely 
forty-five  regulars,  learning  that  a 
force  of  3,500  Virginia  Militia  was 
advancing  to  seize  that  post,  had 
evacuated  it  during  the  night,  after 
endeavoring,  in  the  face  of  a  sud- 
denly gathered  force  of  Vii^nians,  to 
destroy  by  fire  the  National  proper- 
ty, including  fifteen  thousand  Spring- 
field muskets  there  deposited.  These 
were  somewhat  injured ;  but  the  Con- 
federates are  understood  to  have  ulti- 
mately repaired  and  used  most  of 
them.  Lieut.  Jones  fled  across  the 
thin  western  strip  of  Maryland  to 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  losing  three  of 
his  men.  He  left  the  Ferry  at  10 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  and  reached  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  thirty  miles  distant,  next 
morning;  having  blown  up  and  de- 
stroyed the  public  property  so  far  as 
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possible,  but  saving  none  of  it  to  the 
Government. 

At  the  hight  of  the  frenzied  excite- 
ment created  by  these  tidings,  the 
Massachusetts  Sixth,  with  ten  com- 
panies of  the  Philadelphia  "Washing- 
ton brigade,  under  Gen.  Small,  hav- 
ing left  Philadelphia  at  3  A.  M.,  of 
the  19th,  reached  Baltimore,  in  a 
train  of  seventeen  passenger  cars, 
containing  over  two  thousand  per- 
sons, mainly  soldiers.  The  train 
stopped  at  the  Camden  station,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city,  a  little  before 
noon.  The  five  foremost  cars,  con- 
taining a  portion  of  the  Massachu- 
setts men,  were  here  detached,  and 
drawn  singly  through  the  city  by  four 
horses  each.  There  being  no  horses 
for  the  remainder,  the  residue  of  the 
regiment,  of  whom  but  a  small  por- 
tion were  armed,  left  the  cars  and 
formed  in  the  street,  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  horses.  ITonecame;  for  the 
Secession  mob  who  filled  the  streets 
had  covered  the  track,  immediately 
behind  the  five  cars  aforesaid,  with 
heavy  anchoi^,  timber,  stonra,  and 
other  obstructions — piled,  in  one  in- 
stance, to  a  hight  of  fifteen  feet — and, 
by  the  help  of  these,  were  prepared 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  more 
cars.  Meantime,  the  residue  of  the 
regiment,  as  they  formed,  were  as- 
sailed by  showers  of  stones  and  other 
missiles,  hurled  from  the  streets  and 
the  house-tops,  whereby  several  of 
them  were  knocked  down  and  other- 
wise badly  injured.  In  the  confusion 
thus  created  among  the  raw,  unarmed 
soldiers,  a  rioter  came  behind  the  last 
platoon,  seized  the  musket  of  one  of 
the  volunteers,  and  shot  him  dead. 
Hereupon,  the  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  fire ;  and  those  who  had  guns  and 
ammunition  did  so,  with  some  effect. 


This  e&used  the  mob  to  recoil ;  and 
the  soldiers,  learning  that  the  track 
had  been  obstructed,  closed  their 
ranks,  and  commenced  their  march 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  to  the  Washington 
depot,  surrounded  and  followed  by 
the  howling,  pelting  mob.  Mayor 
Brown  and  a  strong  detachment  of 
pohee  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  opening  a  way  before  them 
through  the  vast  and  angry  crowd. 
Missiles  still  poured  upon  thein  from 
every  quarter ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
heavy  pieces  of  iron  were  cast  out  of 
second  and  third-story  windows  upon 
their  heads.  One  man  was  crushed 
'down  by  one  of  these  iron  billets. 
The  front  of  the  column  received  lit- 
tle injury ;  but  the  rioters  closed  in 
upon  and  attempted  to  cut  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  rear,  which,  being  hardly 
pressed,  was  at  length  ordered  to  fire ; 
and  the  order  was  obeyed.  Several 
volleys  were  fired  by  a  small  portion 
of  the  regiment,  whereby  eleven  of 
the  mob  were  killed,  and  four  severe- 
ly wounded.  Of  the  soldiers,  three 
were  slain,  and  eight  seriously  in- 
jured. Most  of  the  remaining  volun- 
teers reached  the  "Washington  d^pot 
and  crowded  into  the  cars,  which 
were  dispatched,  so^  soon  as  possible, 
for  "Washington.  Fifteen  of  tlie  sol- 
diers who  went  on  with  their  comrades 
were  so  injured  by  the  missiles  that, 
on  reaching  the  capital,  they  were 
sent  to  the  hospital.  The  train  was 
repeatedly  fired  at  from  the  hills  and 
woods  along  the  route,  but  at  too 
great  distance  to  do  harm.  At  the 
Jaekson  bridge,  it  was  stopped  by  the 
removal  of  several  rails,  which  were 
promptly  relaid,  under  the  protection 
of  the  troops. 

The  Pennsylvanians  were  left  be- 
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hind ;  and,  being  entirely  "imarmed, 
Gen.  Small  decided  that  they  ehoidd 
not  proceed.  He  attempted  to  have 
the  cars  in  which  they  remained 
drawn  back  out  of  the  city,  but  with- 
out immediate  success.  Soon,  a  por- 
tion of  the  mob,  desisting  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Massachusetts  men, 
turned  upon  these,  and  commenced 
a  violent  stoning  of  the  cars,  whereby 
the  windows  were  broken  and  several 
men  severely  injured.  The  Pennsyl- 
vatiians  sprang  from  the  cars,  and 
engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
their  assailants,  being  aided  to  some 
extent  by  Baltimore  Unionists.  An 
irregular  conflict  was  here  kept  np  for 
nearly  two  hours,  during  which  ten 
or  twelve  soldiers  were  badly  hurt, 
and  one  or  two  killed.  Finally,  Po- 
lice Marshal  Kane  appeared  on  the 
ground,  and,  being  very  influential 
with  the  Secessionists,  soon  stopped 
the  fight ;  when  the  Pennsylvanians, 
returning  to  the  cars,  were  started 
on  the  back  track  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  arrived  late  that  night. 

At  4  p.  M.  of  that  day — the  soldiera 
from  the  Free  States  having  all  de- 
parted— a  great  meeting  of  the  tri- 
umphant rioters,  under  a  Maryland 
flag,  was  held  in  Monument  Square. 
After  a  rebel  speech  by  Dr.  A.  C. 
Robinson,  Mayor  Brown  harangued 
the  multitude  in  favor  of  peace  and 
order,  which  was  received  with  evi- 
dent disrelish ;  but,  when  he  added 
that  he  disapproved  of  the  President's 
call,  and  would  not  have  responded 
to  it,  had  he  been  Grovemor,  the  riot- 
ers recognized  their  friend.  He  told 
them  that  he  had  conferred  with 
Gov.  Hicks,  who  had  united  with 
him  in  telegraphing  to  Washington 
and  to  Philadelphia  that  no  more 
Northern  troops  must  be  sent  through 


Maryland,  and  had  received  assur- 
ances from  the  President  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore  railroad  that ' 
he  would  send  none  without  further 
consultation  and  concert  with  the  au- 
thorities of  Baltimore  and  Maryland. 
Gov.  Hicks  furilier  concuiTed  with 
him  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  folly  and 
madness  for  one  portion  of  this  great 
nation  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of 
another  portion.  It,  can  never  be 
done.  [Cheers.]  A  deputation  was 
sent  for  the  Governor,  who  duly  ap- 
peared, and,  standing  under  the 
Maryland  flag,  addressed  the  assem- 
blage.    He  said : 

"I  coincide  in  the  sentiment  of  your  wor- 
thy Mayor.  After  three  conferences,  we 
have  agreed;  and  I  how  in  submission  to 
the  people.  I  nm  a  Marylander;  I  love  my 
State,  and  I  love  the  Union ;  but  I  will  suffer 
my  right  arm  to  he  torn  from  my  body  he- 
fore  I  will  raise  it  to  strike  a  sister  State." 

Hereupon,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

That  night,  Baltimore,  and,  in  fact, 
nearly  all  Maryland,  were  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secessionists, 
The  Unionists  were  terrified,  paralyz- 
ed, silenced,  and  they  generally  shrank 
from  observation.  The  rebel  mob — 
partially  armed  from  the  gunstores — 
'  the  streets  of  Baltimore  un- 
j  broke  in  the  doors  and  win- 
of  the  President-street  railroad 
depot,  and  demanded  the  muskets 
which  they  insisted  were  in  the  build- 
ing, and  were  allowed  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  search  it,  and  report. 
The  Committee  examined  it,  was  sat- 
isfied, and  reported  that  there  were 
no  arms ;  so  they  left.  Ex-Gov.  Louis 
E,  Lowe  harangued  the  mob,  under 
the  Maryland  flag,  from  the  portico 
of  Bamum's  Hotel;  pledging  them 
ample  assistance  from  his  [Frederick] 
county.  With  the  full  assent,  if  not 
by  express  direction,  of  Mayor  Brown 
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and  Police  HarBhal  Kane,  the  tele- 
graph ^-ii'es  connecting  Baltimore 
\vith  the  Free  States  were  cut,  and 
the  railroad  bridges  northward  and 
north-eastward  from  Baltimore,  on 
the  railroads  to  Philadelphia  and 
HaiTisburg,  hurned;  thus  shutting 
off  "Washington  and  the  Gorerament 
from  all  communication  with  the 
Northern,  aa  Gov.  Letcher  and  his 
hackers  had  just  excluded  them  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  Southern, 
States.  The  telegraphic  communi- 
cation westward  was  preserved,  to  en- 
able the  master-spirits  to  dispatch  to 
their  confederates  in  Western  Mary- 
land SMch  messages  as  this  to  one  at 
Frederick,  who  soon  after  joined  the 
Confederate  ai-my : 

"To  BiiADiJiT  T.  JoHssON,  Esq.: 

"  Thank  JOB  for  your  offer.  Bring  your 
men  by  the  flrat  train,  and  we  will  arrange 
with  the  railroad  afterward.  Streets  red 
\fUh  Maryland  hlood. 

"Send  expresses  over  the  mountains  and 
■  ffllleys  of  Marvland  and  Virginia  for  the 
iMemen  to  oome  without  delay.  Fnrther 
Lordes  [^of  Union  volunteers]  will  be  down 
uiioG  us  to-morrow  [the  20th].  Te  will 
fiirht  them,  and  whip  them,  or  die. 

"  Geo.  p.  Kahb." 

Mayor  Brown  sent  three  envoys  to 
the  President,  bearing  a  dispatdi  in- 
dorsed by  Gov.  Hicks,  wherein  he 
says: 

''The  people  are  exasperated  to  the  high- 
est degree  bv  the  passage  of  troops,  and  the 
citizens  are  unusually  decided  in  the  opinion 
that  no  more  troops  should  be  ordered  to 

"  The  authorities  of  the  city  did  their  best 
to-day  to  protect  both  strangers  and  citizens, 
ajid  to  prevent  a  collision,  hut  in  vain ;  and, 
but  for  their  great  efforts,  a  fearftil  slaughter 
would  have  oocnrred. 

"TIn(fer  these  oircumstancea,  it  is  my 
solemn  duty  to  inform  you  tlint  it  is  not 

Sossible  for  more  soldiers  to  pass  through 
Baltimore,  unless  they  fight  their  way  at 
every  step.  I,  therefore,  hope  and  trust, 
and  most  earnestly  request,  that  no  more 
troops  be  permitted  or  ordered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pass  through  the  city.    If  they 


sliould  attempt  it,  the  responsibility  for  the 
bloodshed  will  not  rest  upon  me." 

The  Committee  telegraphed  back 
the  following  message : 

"  Washington,  April  20,  1861. 

"To  Ma  TOE  Bkowk,  Baltimore:  We 
have  seen  the  President  and  Gen.  Scott. 
We  bear  from  the  former  a  letter  lo  the 
Mayor  and  Governor,  declaring  that  no 
troops  shall  be  brought  through  Baltimore, 
if,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  without  op- 
position, they  can  he  marched  aroand  Bal- 
timore. H.  L.  Bond, 

J.  0.  Bbfbe,  Geo.  W.  Dobbis." 

The  President  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  had  already  responded 
to  a  similar  message  as  follows : 


"Gkntlbmeht  I  have  the  honor  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tion of  this  date,  in  which  you  advise  that 
the  troops  now  here  be  sent  back  to  the 
'borders  of  Maryland.'  Most  cordially  ap- 
proving this  advice,  I  have  just  telegraphed 
the  same  to  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
and  Baltimore  railroad  company,  and  this 
company  will  act  in  accordance  therewith. 
"J.  W.  Garektt,  President." 

Gov.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts, 
having  telegraphed  to  Mayor  Brown 
as  follows : 

"I  pray  you  to  cause  the  bodies  of  our 
Massachusetts  soldiers,  dead  m  Baltimore, 
to  be  laid  out,  preserved  in  ice,  and  tenderly 
sent  forward  by  express  to  me.  MX  ex- 
penses will  be  paid  by  the  OommoQ wealth : " 

Mayor  Brown  responded  as  follows : 

"  SiE :  No  one  deplores  the  sad  events  of 
yesterday  in  this  city  more  deeply  than  my- 
self,  but  they  were  inevitable.  Our  people 
viewed  the  pa-sage  of  armed  troops  of  an- 
other State,  through  the  streets,  aa  an  in- 
vasion of  our  soil,  andconldnot  be  restrained. 
The  authorities  exerted  themselves  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  but  with  only  partial 
success.  Gov.  Hicks  was  present,  and  con- 
cure  in  all  my  views  as  to  the  proceedings 
now  necessary  for  our  protection.  When 
are  these  scenes  to  oeaseS  Are  we  to  have 
a  war  of  sections!  GodforbidI  Tliebodies 
of  tlie  Massaohusetts  soldiers  conld  not  be 
sent  on  to  Boston,  as  you  requested,  all  com- 
munication between  this  city  and  Philadel- 
phia by  railroad,  and  with  Boston  by  steam- 
ers, having  ceased;  hut  they  have  been 
placed  in  cemented  coffins,  and  will  be  placed 
with  proper  funeral  ceremonies  in  the  mau- 
soleum of  Green  Mount  Cemetery,  where 
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they  shall  be  retained  until  further  directions 
are  received  from  jou.  The  wounded  are 
tender)  V  cared  for.  I  appreciate  your  offer ; 
hut  Baltimore  will  claim  it  as  her  right  to 
pay  all  expenses  inourred," 

Gov.  Andrew  promptly  rejoined : 
"Deak  Sir:  I  appreciate  yonr  liind  at- 
tention to  our  wounded  and  our  dead,  and 
trust  that,  at  the  earliest  moment,  the  re- 
mains of  our  fallen  will  return  to  us.  I  am 
OTerwhelmed  with  sarjjrise  that  a  peaceful 
march  of  American  citizens  over  the  high- 
way to  the  defense  of  our  common  capital 
should  be  deemed  aggressive  to  Baitimoreans. 
Through  New  York,  the  march  was  tri- 
umphal." 

At  3  A.  M.,  on  Sunday,  April  21st, 
Major  Brown  received  a  naessage 
from  the  President,  recinesting  Gov. 
Hicks  and  himself  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  Washington  for  consulta- 
tion. Gov.  Hicks  being  no  longer 
in  the  city,  Mayor  Brown,  on  further 
conference,  went  without  him,  taking 
three  friends — whereof,  at  least  two 
were  ardent  Secessionists— to  bear 
him  company.  They  reached  "Wash- 
ington at  10  A.  M.,  and  were  admitted 
to  an  ittimediate  interview  with  the 
President,  attended  by  the  Cabinet 
and  Gen.  Scott.  Mr.  Lincoln  ui^ed, 
with  abundant  reason,  that  he  had 
no  choice  between  bringing  ti'oops 
through  Maryland  and  surrendering 
the  capital  to  armed  treason.  He 
finally  appealed  to  Gen.  Scott,  who 
gave  his  mihtary  opinion  that  troops 
might  be  brought  through  Maryland 
by  way  of  Annapolis  or  the  Kelay 
House,  without  passing  through  Bal- 
timore. Tiie  Mayor  dilated  on  the 
fearful  excitement  of  the  Baiti- 
moreans, and  the  impossibility  of  his 
answering  for  the  consequences,  if 
more  Northern  troops  should  appear 
in  that  city.  He  adroitly  added  that 
his  jurisdiction  was  coniined  to  the 
city,  and  that  he  could  make  no  pro- 
mises as  to  the  behavior  of  the  ]\Iary- 


landers  on  either  side  of  it.  In  his 
ial  report  of  the  interview,  Mr. 
Brown  says : 

The  Mayor  and  his  companions  availed 
themselves  of  the  President's  full  disonssion 
of  the  questions  of  the  day  to  urge  upon  him 
respeotfully,  hut  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
a  course  of  policy  which  wonld  give  peace 
to  the  country,  and  especially  the  with- 
drawal of  all  orders  contemplating  the  pass- 
age of  troops  through  any  part  of  Maryland." 

On  returning  to  the  cars,  the  Mayor 
received  a  dispatch  fi-om  railroad 
President  Garrett,  announcing  the 
approach  of  troops  (Pennsylvanians) 
by  railroad  from  Harrisburg  to  Ooek- 
eysville,  a  few  miles  north  of  Balti- 
more, and  that  the  city  was  greatly 
excited  thereby ;  whereupon,  Messrs. 
Brown  &  Co.  returned  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  demanded  a  further  audi- 
ence, which  was  granted.  The  dis- 
patch was  submitted ;  and  the  Presi^ 
dent  and  Gen,  Scott  agreed  that  the 
Pennsylvania  soldiers,  who  had  thus 
unwittingly  profaned  the  soil  of 
Maryland  by  daring  to  advance  over 
it  to  the  defense  of  the  National  Me- 
tropolis, should  be  turned  back  to 
Harrisbui^. 

There  is  not  much  more  of  this 
nature  to  be  recorded ;  but,  among 
the  Baitimoreans  who,  next  day, 
visited  Washington  to  second  the  de- 
mands of  Messre.  Brown  &  Co.,  and 
confirm  the  impression  which  it  was 
hoped  they  had  made,  was  a  Com- 
mittee from  the  Toung  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  who  modestly  peti- 
tioned that  the  President  should  put 
an  end  to  the  unnatural  conflict  now 
imminent  by  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  the  South.  To  this  end,  they  ad- 
vised that  the  Federal  forces  already 
in  Washington  should  be  disbanded ; 
but,  at  all  events,  that  no  more  should 
be  marched   across  the   territory   of 
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Mari-land.  The  President,  in  reply, 
called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  capital  was  imminently  threat- 
ened ;  that  he  was  informed  that 
Eehel  batteries  were  being  erected 
on  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  Potomac 
to  command  the  passage  of  that  river ; 
that  the  Eebel  Government  had  de- 
termined to  establish  forthwith  its 
headqiiarters  in  the  honse  where  tliis 
interview  was  held;  and  that  the 
only  effect  of  yielding  to  their  pray- 
ers would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
Government  as  well  as  his  own  death 
or  captivity.  The  Young  Christians, 
of  course,  disclaimed  any  purpose  to 
produce  such  a  catastrophe;  to  which 
the  President  replied  that  their  intent 
mattered  Httle,  since  the  efect  of  the 
course  demanded  by  Baltimore  could 
be  no  other  than  this.  To  a  similar 
but  more  formal  representation  from 
Gov.  Hicks,  objecting  to  the  passage 
of  Worthem  troops  across  any  portion 
of  Mari-land,  Gov.  Seward  returned 
the  following  most  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory answer : 

"Depahtment  of  Stxte, April22,lsni. 
"  Hia  Escellency  Thou.  H.  Hicks, 

"GorieriioT  ef  Maryland: 
"Sir-  I  have  had  the  lionor  to  receive 
your  eommanication  of  this  raorning,  in 
which  JOB  infoiin  me  thnt  tou  hnve  felt  it 
to  be  your  duty  to  advise  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  order  elsewhere  the 
troops  then  off  Annapoha,  and  also  that  no 
more  may  he  sent  throagh  Maryland;  and 
that  yon  have  farther  suggested  that  Lord 
Lyons  be  requested  to  act  as  mediator  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  in  our  country, 
to  prevent  tlie  effusion  of  blood. 

"  Tlie  I'rcsident  directs  me  to  acknowl- 
edge tlio  receipt  of  that  communication,  and 
to  assure  you  that  he  has  weighed  the  coun- 
sels which  it  contaiaswiththe  respect  which 
he  habitually  cherishes  for  the  Chief  Magis- 
trates of  the  several  States,  and  especially  for 
yourself.  Heregreta.aadeeplyasanymapa- 
trate  or  citizen  of  the  country  can,  that  dem- 
onstrations against  the  safety  of  the  United 
States,  with  very  estensive  preparations  for 
the  effusion  of  blood,  hare  made  it  his  duty 
fe>  call  out  the  force  to  which  yoa  allude. 


"  The  force  now  sought  to  be  brought 
through  Maryland  is  intended  for  noUiing 
but  tlie  defense  of  this  capital.  The  Presi- 
dent has  neoessarily  confided  the  choice  of 
tlie  national  highway  which  that  force  shaH 
take  in  coming  to  this  city  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant-General  commanding  the  Army  of  tlie 
United  States,  who,  like  his  only  predeces- 
sor, is  not  less  distingnished  for  bis  human- 
ity than  for  his  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  dis- 
tinguished public  services.  The  President 
instructs  me  to  add  that  the  national  high- 
way thus  selected  by  the  Lieutenant- General 
has  been  chosen  by  him,  upon  consultation 
with  prominent  magistrates  and  citizens  of 
Maryland,  as  the  one  which,  while  a  route 
is  absolutely  necessary,  is  furthest  removed 
from  the  populous  cities  of  the  State,  and 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  the  least  objectionable  one. 

"  The  President  cannot  but  remember  that 
there  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  onr 
country,  when  a  General  of  the  American 
Union,  with  forces  designed  for  the  defense 
of  its  Capital,  was  not  unwelcome  anywhere 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  certmnly  not 
at  Annapolis,  then,  as  now,  the  capital  of 
that  patriotic  State,  and  then,  also,  one  of 
the  capitals  of  the  Union. 

"  If  eighty  years  could  have  obliterated  all 
the  other  noble  sentiments  of  tiiat  age  in 
Maryland,  tlie  President  would  be  liopefol, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  one  that  would 
forever  remain  there  and  everywhere.  That 
sentiment  is  that  no  domestic  contention 
whatever,  that  may  arise  among  the  parties 
of  this  Eepublic,  ought  in  any  ease  to  be  re- 
ferred to  any  foreign  arbitrament — least  of 
all  to  the  arbitrament  of  an  European  mon- 
archy. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  he,  i\ith  distin- 
guished consideration,  lour  Ejicelleiioy's 
most  obedient  servant, 

"  Wii.ijAn  H.  Seward." 

The  spirit  in  which  these  negotia- 
tions were  regarded  throughout  the 
loyal  States  is  very  fau-ly  exhibited 
in  the  following  letter : 

"New  Yobk,  April  25,  1861. 
"  To  the  Fresident  of  the  United  titaten  : 

"Sin;  The  people  of  the  Fi'ee  States  have 
now  been  for  some  time  out  off  from  com- 
munication with  the  capital  of  their  conn- 
try  by  a  mob  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
troops  of  the  General  Government  have 
been  attacked  and  shot  down  by  the  mob  in 
their  passage  through  that  city,  in  pursuance 
to  the  orders  of  the  Government.  The  lines 
of  communication  have  been  destroyed,  and 
the  authority  of  the  General  Government 
has  been  set  at  defiance.     This  state  of 
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tliiniis  has  been  permitted  to  continue  for 
nearly  a  week;  and  our  troops  goinj;  to  tiie 
cflpitul  have  been  delayed,  and  liave  had  to 
find  their  way  by  irr^olar  and  cironitous 
routes,  Tery  mndi  to  their  inconvenience. 
Citizens  of  the  Free  States  have  either  been 
jir^'vented  altogether  from  Tisitiag  the  capi- 
t  1       from  return  ng  thence  to  their  homes, 

!  ive  been  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet, 

1  liected  toall  sorts  of  insult  and  dan- 

II     e  1  ad  to  resort  to  the  most  cir- 

tes  by  private  ooaveyanoe  and  at 

1       nt   expense      All  facilities  by  mail 

1 1  i  „  iph  have  I  een  cut  off  by  the  same 

1  t  1  a.  emblaze  in  Baltimore  and  otlier 
piTts  oi  Ma  "vland,  at  a  time  when  free  com- 
n  at  a  »  so  much  required  between  the 
I  tites  anil  Washington. 

Tl  e  p  blio  m  nd  is  already  excited;  to 
the  highest  point  that  this  state  of  things 
has  been  so  long  tolerated;  and  the  people 
are  detei-mined  that  free  and  nninterrnpted 
communication  ivith  the  seat  of  Government 
shall  be  immediately  established,  not  by  cir- 
euito\LS  rontes,  but  by  the  direct  lines  of 
commtinioation  that  they  have  heretofore 
traveled  over.  And  it  is  demaTided  of  the 
Government  that  they  at  once  take  mea- 
snrew  to  open  and  establish  those  lines  of 
com  II  niTii  cation,  and  that  they  protect  and 
preserve  them  from  any  further  interrnption. 
Uiilcsy  this  is  done,  the  people  will  be  com- 
tisllcd  to  take  it  into  their  own  hands,  let 
tlio  consequences  be  what  they  may,  and  let 
them  full  where  they  will.  It  is  certdnly 
desiruljlo  that  this  be  done  through  the  reg- 
ularly constituted  authorities  at  Washington; 
and  the  Government  is  earnestly  desired  to 
act  without  delay. 

"  There  is  entire  unanimity  oa  the  part  of 
t!ie  people  of  the  Tree  States  to  sustain  the 
Government  and  maintain  the  Union. 

'■I  trust,  Mr.  President,  that  this  letter 
will  not  be  received  unkindly ;  as,  in  writing 
it,  I  simply  do  what  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
as  a  citizen  to  do  in  this  extraordinary  state 
of  thirgs. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  Gbokoe  Liw." 

Maryland,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
practically,  on  the  morning  of  the 
20tli  of  April,  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Her  Gov- 
enior  spoke  and  acted  the  bidding  of 
a  cabal  of  the  ablest  and  most  enven- 
omed traitors.  At  their  instance,  he 
snmmoned  the  Legislature  to  meet  in 
extra  session  at  Annapolis  on  the 
26th ;  -n-hile  it  -was  notorious  that  a 


majority  of  that  body  woiild  proba- 
bly vote  her  immediately  out  of  the 
Union,  and  would,  at  test,  proclaim 
her  neutral  in  the  struggle  now  open- 
ing— would  forbid  the  passage  of 
Federal  troops  across  her  soil;  and 
not  only  forbid,  but  resist  it.  Balti- 
more was  a  Secession  volcano  in  full 
eruption ;  while  the  counties  south 
of  that  city  were  overwhelmingly  in 
sympathy  with  the  Slaveholders'  Ee- 
bellion,  and  their  few  determined 
Unionists  completely  overawed  and 
silenced.  The  counties  near  Balti- 
more, between  that  city  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna, were  actively  cooperating 
with  the  EebeUion,  or  terrified  into 
dumb  submission  to  its  behests.  The 
great  populous  counties  of  Frederick, 
Washington,  and  Alleghany,  compos- 
ing Western  Maryland— having  few 
slaves— were  preponderantly  loyal; 
but  they  were  overawed  and  para- 
lyzed by  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of 
the  State,  and  still  more  by  the  large 
force  of  rebel  Virginians — said  to  he 
5,000  strong — who  had  been  suddenly 
pushed  forward  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  who,  though  not  in  season  to 
secure  the  arms  and  munitions  there 
deposited,  tliteatened  Western  Mary- 
land from  that  commanding  position. 
Thus,  only  the  county  of  Cecil,  in  the 
extreme  north-east,  remained  fully 
and  openly  loyal  to  the  Union ;  that 
county  lying  this  side  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  being  connected  with  the 
Free  States  by  railroad  and  telegraph. 
The  Eighth  Massachusetts,  under 
Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  reached 
Perryville,  on  the  east  bant  of  the 
Susquehanna,  on  the  20th,  and  found 
its  progress  here  arrested  by  burned 
bridges,  and  the  want  of  cars  on  the 
other  side.  But  Gen.  Butler  was 
,  not  a  man  to  he  stopped  by  such  im- 
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Seizing  the  spacious  and 
commodious  railroad  ferry  steamer 
Maryland,  he  embarked  his  men 
tliereon,  and  appeared  vdih  them 
early  next  morning  before  Annapo- 
lis, the  political  capital  of  Maryland, 
thirty  miles  south  of  Baltimore,  and 
about  equi-distant  with  that  city  from 
"Washington,  wberewith  it  is  connect- 
ed by  a  branch  or  feeder  of  the  Bal- 
timore road.  He  found  this  city  vir- 
tually in  rebellion,  irith  its  branch 
railroad  aforcs^d  dismantled,  and 
pai'tially  taken  up,  in  the  interest  of 
Secession,  Here,  too,  were  the  Ka- 
val  Academy  and  the  noble  old  frig- 
ate Constitution ;  the  latter  ivithout 
a  crew,  and  in  danger  of  falling,  at 
any  moment,  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  at  once  secm-ed  the  frig- 
ate, landed  next  day  unopposed,  his 
anival  having  been  preceded  a  few 
hours  by  that  of  the  famous  Seventh 
regiment,  composed  of  the  flower  of 
the  young  chivalry  of  New  York 
City,  which  had  been  transported  ii'om 
Philadelphia  direct  by  the  steam- 
boat Boston.  The  Maryland  returned 
forthwith  to  Penyville  for  still  fur- 
ther reenforcements,  munitions,  and 
supplies — no  one  in  Annapolis  choos- 
ing, or  daiing,  for  some  time,  to  sell 
anything  to  the  Union  soldiers.  Gen. 
Butler  was  met  at  Annapolis  by  a  for- 
mal protest  from  Gov.  Hicks  against 
his  landing  at  that  place,  or  at  any 
other  point  in  Maryland ;  the  specific 
objection  Jo  his  occupying  Annapolis 
being  that  the  Legislature  had  been 
called  to  meet  there  that  week.  Gen, 
Btitler,  in  reply,  suggested  that,  if 
he  could  obtain  means  of  transporta^ 
tion  to  Washington,  lie  would  gladly 
'■  vacate  the  capital  prior  to  the  sit- 
ting of  the  Legislature,  and  not  be 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  incom- 


moding your  beautiful  city  wliile  the 
Legislature  is  in  session." 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th— sev- 
eral other  regiments  having  mean- 
time aiTived — ^Gen.  Butler  put  his 
cohunn  in  motion,  the  Massachusetts 
Eighth  in  advance,  closely  followed 
by  the  Wew  York  Seventh.  They 
kept  the  line  of  the  railroad,  repaii- 
ing  it  as  they  advanced.  A  disman- 
tled engine,  which  they  found  on  the 
way,  was  refitted  and  put  to  use. 
The  day  proved  intensely  hot.  Many 
of  the  men  had  had  little  or  nothing 
to  eat  for  a  day  or  two,  and  had 
scarcely  slept  since  they  left  Phila- 
delphia. Some  fell  asleep  as  they 
marched ;  others  fell  out  of  the  ranks, 
utterly  exhausted ;  one  was  sunstruek, 
and  had  to  be  sent  back,  permanently 
disabled.  The  people  whose  houses 
they  passed  generally  fled  in  terror 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  Northern 
Goths,  who,  they  had  been  told,  had 
come  to  ravage  and  desolate  the 
Sou  til.  Nothing  to  eat  could  be 
bought ;  and,  as  they  did  not  choose 
to  take  without  buying,  they  hun- 
grily marched,  building  bridges  and 
laying  rails  by  turns,  throughout  the 
day  and  the  following  night.  The 
Seventy-first  New  York  followed  the 
next  day,  and  passed^  four  njiles  out, 
the  camp  of  Gov,  Sprague's  Rhode 
Island  regiment,  by  whom  they  were 
generously  supplied  with  provisions. 
Arrived  at  the  Annapolis  Junction, 
the  soldiers  were  met  by  cars  f 
"Washington,  in  whifth  they  pro 
on  the  25th — the  New  York  Seventli 
in  the  advance — to  that  city,  and  were 
hailed  with  rapture  by  its  loyal  deni- 
zens, who  composed,  perhaps,  one- 
half  of  its  entire  population.  "Wash- 
ington had,  for  a  week,  been  isolated 
from   the   North,  while   surrounded 
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and  tlireatened  by  malignant  foes. 
A  spirited  body  of  volunteers — tem- 
porary eojouxners  at  or  casual  visit- 
ors to  the  capital — under  Cassius  M. 
Clay  as  Colonel,  had  stood  on  guard 
during  those  dark  days "  and  darker 
nights ;  and  these,  in  addition  to  tlie 
small  force  of  regulars  commanded 
by  Gen.  Scott,  had  constituted,  up  to 
this  time,  the  entire  defensive  force 
of  the  Federal  metropolis. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  con- 
vened in  extra  session,  in  accordance 
with  Gov.  Hicks's  call,  not  at  An- 
napolis, but  at  Frederick — far  from 
any  Union  force,  but  within  easy 
striking  distance  of  the  Confederates 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  Gov,  Hicks,  in 
hia  Message  (April  27th),  recapitula- 
ted most  of  the  facts  just  related, 
adding  that  Gen.  Butler,  before  land- 
ing at  Annapolis,  t^ked  permission 
to  do  so,  but  was  refused.  He  said : 
"  The  people  of  Annapolis,  though 
greatly  exasperated,  acting  under 
counsel  of  the  most  prudent  citizens, 
refrained  from  molesting  or  obstruct- 


ing the  passage  of  the  troops  through 
the  city."     Again : 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  most 
learned  and  intelligent  citizens  ad  t  tl  e 
right  of  the  Government  to  tr  p  t  ts 
troops  acroaa  our  soil,  it  ia  eri  lent  that  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  Marjla  d  a  e  op 
posed  to  the  exereiHe  of  that  right  I  ha  e 
done  all  in  my  power  to  protect  th  t  z  s 
of  Maryland,  and  to  preserve  p  ac  w  th  n 
oar  borders." 

Gov,  Hicks  admits  tliat  ho  has 
been  somewhat  swerved  from  his 
true  course  by  "  the  excitement  pre- 
vailing among  our  people  during  the 
last  few  days;"  hut  he  restates  hia 
deliberate  and  well-considered  posi- 
tion, as  follows ; 

"  It  is  of  no  coiisec[nenco  now"  to  diaensa 
the  causes  which  have  indnced  our  troubles. 
Let  na  look  to  our  distressing  present  and  to 
our  portentous  future.  The  fate  of  Mary- 
land, and,  perhaps,  of  her  sister  border  Slave 
States,  wii  undonbtedly  be  seriously  affect- 
ed by  the  axjtion  of  yonr  honorable  body. 
Therefore  should  every  good  citizen  bend  hia 
energies  to  the  task  before  us;  and  therefore 
should  the  aniraodties  and  bickerings  of  the 
past  be  forgotten,  and  all  strike  hands  in  the 
bold  cause  of  I'eatoring  peace  to  our  State  and 
to  our  country.  I  honestlyand  most  earnestly 
entertain  the  conviction  that  the  only  safety 
of  Maryland  lies  in  mainlaining  a  neutral 
position  between  our  brethren  of  tlie  North 


"The  Richmoitd  Emminer,  of  April  23d,  con- 
tained this  article : 

"  The  wpture  of  Wasldiigton  City  is  porfeoUy 
within  the  power  of  Vii^inia  and  Maryland,  if 
Thginia  will  only  make  the  effort  by  Jier  consti- 
tuted authorities;  nor  is  there  a  single  moment 
to  lose.  The  entire  population  paut  for  the  on- 
set; there  never  was  half  the  unanimity  among 
the  people  before,  nor  a  tithe  of  tlie  zeal,  upon 
any  subject,  that  is  now  manifested  to  talce 
Washington,  and  drive  from  it  every  Black  Re- 
publican who  is  a  dweller  there. 

"From  the  mountain-tops  tmd  valleys  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  there  ia  one  wild  shout  of  fierce 
resolve  to  capture  Wasliington  City,  at  all  and 
every  human  hazard.  That  iiltliy  cage  of  un- 
clean birds  must  and  mil  assuredly  be  purified 
liy  flro.  The  people  are  detBrmineduponit,  and 
are  clamorous  for  a  leader  to  conduct  them  to  the 
onslaught.  The  leader  will  assuredly  arise ;  ay, 
and  that  right  speedily, 

'■II  ia  not  to  be  endured  that  this  fligljt  of 
Abolition  harpies  shall  come  down  from  the 
black  North  for  their  roosts  in  the  heart  of  the 
Soulh,  to  defile  and  brutalize  the  land.  Tliey 
come  as  our  enemies ;  they  act  as  our  most  deadly 


foes ;  they  promise  us  bloodshed  and  fire ;  and 
this  ia  the  only  promise  they  have  ever  redeemed. 
The  fanatical  yell  for  the  immediate  suhjogation 
of  the  whole  South  is  going  up  hourly  from  the 
unitedvoieesof  all  the  North;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  Qieir  work  sure,  they  have  de- 
termined to  hold  Washingtwn  City  ss  tlie  point 
whence  to  carry  on  their  brutal  warfare. 

"  Our  people  can  lake  it — they  wiU  take  it — 
and  Seott,  tiie  arch-traitor,  and  Lincoln,  the 
Beast,  combined,  cannot  prevent  it.  The  just 
indignation  of  an  outr^^ed  and  deeply  injured 
people  will  leach  the  Illinois  Ape  to  repeat  his 
race  and  retrace  his  journey  across  the  borders 
of  the  Free  negro  Slates  still  more  rapidly  than 
he  came ;  and  Scott,  the  traitor,  will  be  given 
tbe  opportunity,  at  the  same  time,  to  try  the  dif- 
ference between  '  Scott's  TactiCB'  and  the  Shang- 
hae  IJrill  for  quick  movements. 

"Great  eleanaing  and  purification  are  needed 
and  will  bo  given  to  that  festering  sink  of  iniqui- 
ty, that  wahow  of  Linooln  and  Sootl^-the  dese- 
crated city  of  Washington;  and  many  indeed 
will  bo  the  carcasses  of  dogs  and  caitiffs  that  will 
blacken  the  air  upon  the  gallows  before  the  great 
work  is  aceomphshed.     So  let  it  bel" 
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and  of  the  South.  We  have  -riolated  no 
right  of  either  section.  We  have  been  loyal 
to  the  L'nioti.  The  unhappy  contest  be- 
tween the  two  sections  has  not  been  com- 
menced or  encouraged  by  na,  although  we 
have  suffered  from  it  in  Ihe  past.  Tie  im- 
pending war  has  not  come  by  any  act  or 
wish  of  ours.  We  haTO  done  all  we  conld  to 
avert  it.  We  have  hoped  that  Maryland  and 
other  Border  Slave  States,  by  their  conserva- 
tive position  and  love  for  tlie  Union,  might 
have  acted  aamediators  between  the  estremes 
of  both  sections,  and  thus  have  prevented 
the  terrible  evils  of  a  prolonged  civil  war. 
Entertaining  these  views,  I  cannot  oonnael 
Maryland  to  take  sides  against  the  General 
Government,  until  it  shall  commit  outrages 
upon  us  which  would  justify  us  in  resisting 
its  authority.  As  a  consequence,  I  can  give 
no  other  counsel  than  that  we  shall  array 
ourselves  for  Union  and  peace,  and  thus  pre- 
serve our  soil  from  being  polluted  with  the 
blood  of  brethren.  Thus,  if  war  must  be 
between  the  Xorth  and  South,  we  may  force 
the  contending  parties  to  transfer  the  field 
of  battle  from  our  soil,  so  that  our  lives  and 
property  may  be  secure." 

The  Legislature,  thus  instructed, 
decided  not  to  secede  from  the  Union 
— unanimously  in  the  Senate — 53  to 
13  in  the  House;  hitt  proceeded  to 
pass  an  act  to  provide  for  the  public 
safety,  constituting  a '  State  Board'  of 
seven,  whereof  all  were  rank  Seces- 
sionists but  Gov,  Hicks;  which  Board 
was  to  have  full  control  over  the  or- 
ganization and  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  Maryland ;  appointing 
all  oiBcers  above  the  rank  of  captain. 
This  Board  was  to  have  full  power 
to  adopt  measures  for  the  safety,  peace 
and  defense  of  the  State ;  and  was 
directed  to  proscribe  no  officer  for 
"  his  political  opinions."  Its  oath  of 
office  included  no  promise  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  Federal  Constitution  or 
Government,  The  purpose  of  this 
measure  was  more  fully  developed  by 
a  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations,  in  which  the  Pre- 
sident was  charged  with  acts  of 
t;-ranny  and  schemes  of  subjugation ; 
au4  the  attempt  to  bring  the  State, 


step  by  step,  into  collision  with  the 
Federal  Government  clearly  revealed. 
But  by  tliis  time  the  strength  and  re- 
solution of  the  Free  States  had  been 
demonstrated,  and  the  sober  second 
thought  of  Maryland  began  to  assert 
its  ascendency.  The  violence  and 
preternatural  activity  of  the  Seces- 
sionists had,  for  a  time,  concealed  the 
paucity  of  their  numbers ;  but  it 
was  now  evident  that  they  were 
scarcely  a  third  of  the  entire  white 
population,  and  less  than  a  fourth  in 
all  that  major  portion  of  the  State 
lying  north  and  west  of  Baltimore. 

A  Home  Guard  of  Unionists  vi^as 
oi^anized  in  Frederick,  comprising 
her  most  substantial  citizens.  A 
gi-eat  Union  meeting  was  held  in 
Baltimore  on  the  evening  of  May 
4th ;  whereat  the  creation  of  the 
Board  of  Pnbhc  Safety,  and  all  kin- 
dred measures,  were  unsparingly  de- 
nounced. Nest  day,  Gen.  Butler 
pushed  forward  two  reginaents  from 
the  Annapolis  Junction  to  the  Belay 
House,  nine  mUes  from  Baltimore, 
and  controlling  the  communications 
between  that  city  and  Frederick,  On 
the  9th,  a  force  of  1,300  men  from 
Perryville  debarked  at  Locust  Point, 
Baltimore,  under  cover  of  the  guns 
of  the  Harriet  Lane,  and  quietly 
opened  the  railroad  route  through 
that  city  to  the  Relay  House  and 
Washington,  encountering  no  oppo- 
sition. Gen.  Butler  took  permanent 
military  possession  of  the  city  on  the 
IStli,  while  a  force  of  Pennsylvaniana 
from  llarrisburg  advanced  to  Cock- 
eyaville,  reopening  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral railroad.  The  Legislature  adopt- 
ed, on  the  loth,  the  following : 

'■  WA&reog,  The  war  against  the  Confede- 
rate Stales  ia  unconstitutional  and  repugnant 
to  eivihzation,  and  will  result  in  a  bloody 
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and  sliamefnl  OTerthrow  of  onr  institutions ; 
and,  while  recognizing  the  obligations  of 
Maryland  to  the  Union,  we  sympathize  with 
the  South  in  the  struggle  for  their  rights^ 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  we  are  for  peac« 
and  reconciliation,  and  solemnly  protest 
against  tliis  wbt,  and  will  take  no  part  in  it. 
"  Mesohed,  That  Uarylond  implores  the 
President,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  cease  this 
unholy  war,  at  least  until  Congress  assem- 
bles ;  that  Karyland  desires  and  consents  to 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Confederate  States.  The  miiitary  occupa- 
tion of  Sfarjland  is  nnoonatitntional,  and 
ebe  protests  against  it,  thongh  the  violent 
interference  with  the  transit  of  Federal 
troops  is  disconntenanced ;  th^t  the  vindi- 
cation of  her  rights  be  left  to  time  and  rea- 
son, and  that  a  Convention,  imder  existing 
oireuni  stances,  '    "  -     ■  " 


The  Federal  authority  having  been 
fullj  reestabhshed  in  Baltimore,  and 
the  Union  troops  ■within  or  upon  her 
bordei-s  decidedly  outnumbering  the 
Confederate,  the  Sece^ion  fever  in 
the  veins  of  her  people  subsided  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  Having  been 
accustomed  from  time  immemorial  to 
acquiesce  in,  whatever  the  slavehold- 
ing  interest  proposed,  and  seeing  that 
interest  thoroughly  afBliated  with  the 
plotters  of  Disunion,  the  great  ma^ 
joritj'  had  consulted  what  seemed  the 
dictates  of  prudence  and  personal 
safety  by  flocking  to  what  appeared, 
in  view  of  the  temporary  weakness 
and  paralysis  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  strong  aide — the  side  where- 
on were  evinced  confidence,  energy, 
and  decision.  Under  like  influences, 
Maryland  would  have  been  voted  out 
of  the  Union  as  promptly,  and  by  as 
decisive  a  majority,  as  Yii^inia  or 
Tennessee  was.  Another  week's  ex- 
hibition of  the  spirit  in  which  Mayor 
Brown  and  the  Young  Christians 
were  allowed  to  press  their  impudent 
demands  at  the  "White  House,  and  to 
return  thence  to  Baltimore  not  even 
arrested,  would  have  thrown  her  head- 
long into  the  arms  of  treason. 


Her  Legislature  finally  adjourned 
on  the  14th,  after  having  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Montgomery  in  quest  of 
'  peace ;'  which  was  so  received  and 
answered  by  Davis  as  to  convey  to 
the  South  the  impression  that  Mary- 
land was  in  sympathy  with  the  Re- 
bellion, On  the  14th,  also.  Gov,  Hicks 
issued  an  official  Proclamation,  calling 
for  four  regiments  of  volunteers,  in  an- 
swer to  the  President's  requisition. 
The  route  through  Baltimore  being 
fuUy  reopened,  and  communication 
restored  between  the  Free  States  and 
Washington,  the  safety  of  the  capital 
was  secured ;  regiment  after  regiment 
pouring  into  it  by  almost  every  train, 
untU,  by  the  end  of  May,  not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  men — raw  and  undis- 
ciplined, indeed,  but  mainly  of  the 
best  material  tor  soldiers — held  the 
line  of  the  Potomac,  or  guarded  the 
approaches  to  the  capital.  And  still, 
from  every  side,  the  people  of  the 
loyal  States  were  urging  more  regi- 
ments upon  the  Government,  and 
begging  permission  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  Union  armi^  so  as  to 
overmatch  any  conceivable  strength 
of  the  rebels, 

Baltimore  was  stiU,  and  was  des- 
tined, for  years,  to  remain,  the  fociis 
and  hiding-place  of  much  active 
though  covert  treason ;  her  Confede- 
rates maintaining  constant  commu- 
nication with  Biclmiond,  and  con- 
tinually sending  men,  as  well  as  medi- 
cines, percussion  caps,  and  other 
pressingly  needed  supplies,  to  the 
Eebel  armies,  mainly  acrc«s  the  lower 
Potomac,  through  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  the  State ;  which,  being  thor- 
oughly 'patriarchal'  in  their  social 
and  industrial  polity,  preponderantly 
and  ardently  sympathized  with  the 
Hebel  cause. 
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The  Convention  of  Vikgihia, 
whereof  a  great  majority  bad  been 
elected  as  Unionists,  was,  nevertbe- 
less,  bullied,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the 
hight  of  the  Southern  irenay  which 
followed  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, into  voting  their  State  out  of  the 
Union,'  In  order  to  achieve  this 
end,  it  was  found  necessary  to  con- 


sent to  a  submi 


n  of  the  ordinance 


to  a  popular  vote ;  and  the  23d  of 
May  was  appointed  for  the  election. 
But,  in  utter  mockery  of  this 
sion,  the  conspirators 
with  to  act  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  vote  of  the  Convention  was  con- 
clusive, and  the  State  already  defi- 
nitively and  absolutely  out  of  the 
Union.  "Within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  vote  of  the  Convention  to 
Becede,  and  while  that  vote  was  still 
covered  by  an  injunction  of  secrecy, 
they  had  set  on  foot  expeditions  for 
the  capture  of  the  Federal  Arsenal, 
arms  and  munitions,  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  as  also  for  that  of  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard.  So  early  as  the  night  of 
the  16th,  the  channel  of  Elizabeth 
Kiver,  leading  up  from  Hampton 
Koads  to  Norfolk,  was  partially  ob- 
structed in  their  interest  by  sinking 
two  small  vessels  therein,  with  intent 
to  preclude  the  passage,  either  way, 
of  Federal  ships  of  war.  The  num- 
ber appears  to  have  been  increased 
during  the  following  nighte ;  while  a 


hastily  collected  military  force,  under 
Gen.  Taliaferro — a  Virginia  brigadier 
who  reached  Norfolk  from  Richmond 
on  the  18th — was  reported  to  be  pre- 
paring to  seize  the  Navy  Yard  and 
Federal  vessels  during  the  night  of 
Saturday,  the  20tb.  The  Southern 
officers  of  the  Yard,  having  done  the 
cause  of  the  Union  all  the  harm  they 
could  do  mider  the  mask  of  loyalty, 
resigned  and  disappeared  in  the 
couree  of  that  day.  The  Navy  Yard 
was  in  charge  of  Capt.  McOauley,  a 
loyal'  officer,  but  a  good  deal  past 
the  prime  of  Hfe.  A  young  Decatur 
or  Paul  Jones  would  have  easily  held 
it  a  week  against  all  the  Virginian 
Militia  that  could  have  been  brought 
within  range  of  its  guns,  and  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  abandoning 
it  while  his  cartridges  held  out.  No 
man  fit  to  command  a  sloop  of  war 
would  havethought  of  skulking  away 
from  a  possession  so  precious  and  im- 
portant, until  he  had,  at  least,  seen 
the  whites  of'an  enemy's  eyes.  For 
here  were  the  powerful  forty-gun 
steam  frigate  Merriojac,  richly  worth 
a  million  dollars  even  in  time  of  peace, 
with  the  Cumberland,  the  German- 
town,  the  Plymouth,  the  Karitan,  the 
Columbia,  and  the  Dolphin,  beside 
the  huge  old  three-decker  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  dismantled  seventy-fours 
Delaware  and  Columbus,  with  near- 
ly two  thousand '  cannon,  some  thou- 


^April  nth,  1861. 

'Timtisto  say:  Capt.  JtoCaolej  has  never 
renounced  the  service,  but  Btiil  drawa  the  pay 
of  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

'  The  Eeport  to  the  Senate  of  ita  Select  Com- 


"  According  to  the  retuma  received  at  fbe 
cdoance  bureau  of  the  Navy  Department,  it 
>peara  that  there  were  seven  hundred  aod 
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sand  stand  of  arms,  ind  immense  1  m  peace,  more  than  ten  millions  of 
quantities  of  munitions,  na\  d  tioTL^.,  duHais  -^hde  its  value  at  this  time 
timber,  etc. ;  the  whole  having  i^ost,  [  w  i-i    absolutely    incalculable.      The 


Federal  magazine,  just  below  Nor- 
folk, apparently  left  without  a  guard. 


Mity-eigtt  guns  in  the  Yard.  Other  eTidenee, 
however,  taken  by  the  Committee,  goes  to  show- 
quite  conclusively  that  there  were  in  tlie  Yard 
at  the  time  of  the  eTSCuation  at  least  two  thou- 
sand pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  of  which  about 
three  hundred  were  new  Dahlgren  guns,  aod 
the  remainder  were  of  old  patterns.  Captain 
Pauldmg  walked  about  among  them  on.  the  18th 
of  April,  Bud  eslimated  that  there  were  between 
two  and  thrco  thousand.  Captain  ITcCauley, 
who  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  ample  means 
rf'Lnowledge  on  the  subject,  thinks  tliere  were 
nearly  three  thousand  p:eces  of  cannon.  Mr. 
James  H.  Clements,  a  reliable  and  intelhgent 
man,  testifies  that  he  was  Guniliar  with  the 


had  been  broken  open  the  night  be- 
fore by  the  Eebels,  and  robbed  of 


guns  at  the  Yard,  and  thinks  he  speaks  within 
bounds  when  he  puts  tlie  number  of  them  at 
eighteen  hundred;  and  he  explains  very  saljs- 
factorily  the  diserepaney  between  the  account 
in  the  Ordnance  bureau  and  the  estimates  of 
tlie  witnesses  already  mentioned,  and  of  others 
who  appeared  before  the  Committee,  stating  the 
number  of  ^uns  variously  at  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  three  tiiousand.  Upon  the  whole  evi- 
dence, th  I  Committee  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  were  as  many  as  two  thousand 
pieces  of  artillery  of  all  calibers  in  and  about 
the  Yard  at  the  time  of  its  abandonment,  com- 
prising the  armaments  of  three  line-of-batUe 
ships  and  several  frigates." 
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over  four  thousand  kegs  of  powder. 
Cajit.  McCaulej,  with  all  these  for- 
midable ships  of  war,  cannou,  and 
munitione,  Lad  several  hundred  good 
and  true  men  under  his  command. 
He  had  received,  some  days  before, 
express  orders  to  send  the  Merrimac 
forthwith  to  Philadelphia,  and  had 
had  her  fitted  out  for  the  voyage, 
under  the  direction  of  Chief  Engi- 
neer Isherwood,  who  was  sent  thither 
frojn  "Wasliington  on  purpose ;  but, 
when  she  was  reported  all  ready  but 
her  guns,  be  declined  to  order  them 
on  board — or,  rather,  gave  the  order, 
hut  very  soon  countermanded  it — 
excusing  his  vacillation  or  perplexity 
by  his  dread  of  exasperating  the 
Rebels,  and  referring  to  the  reported 
obstructions  sunk  in  the  channel, 
wbicli  the  Merrimac,  properly  hand- 
led, would  have  crushed  like  an  egg- 
shell, and  thus  passed  over  without  a 
check  to  her  progress.  Finally,  on 
the  evening  of  the  20th,  he  gsve  or- 
ders to  scuttle  all  the  ships  but  the 
Cumberland,  preparatory  to  flight — 
as  if  this  were  not  the  very  course 
to  preserve  them  for  the  future  use 
of  the  Rebels. 

The  steam  frigate  Pawnee,  Capt. 
Hiram  Paulding,  left  Washington  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th,  and  arrived, 
at  4  F.  M.  of  the  20tlk,  abreast  of 
Fortress  Monroe.  Here  she  took  on 
boanl  Col.  Wardrop's  regiment  of 
ifassachusetts  volunteers,  450  strong, 
raising  her  fighting  force  to  some  six 
hundred  men.  She  now  steamed  cau- 
tiously and  slowly  up  the  river  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  which  she  reached  soon 
after  8"  o'clock.  Capt.  Paulding  had 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  directing  him  to  take  com- 
mand   at    Norfolk,   on    his    arrival 


there,  and  to  act  as  circumstances 
should  dictate ;  but,  at  all  events,  to 
save  the  public  property  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  traitors.  He  found 
the  guns  in  the  Navy  Yard  rendered 
useless  hy  Capt.  McCauley's  orders, 
and  nearly  all  the  ships  of  war  dis- 
abled— several  of  them  already  sink- 
ing. Among  the  scuttled  was  the  Mer- 
rimac— alone  worth  all  the  rest— -bare- 
ly the  Cumberland  having  been  re- 
served to  bear  away  the  expectant 
fugitives.  StiU,  Capt.  Paulding  might 
have  held  his  position  a  week  against 
all  the  traitors  yet  developed  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  that  week  would  liave 
brought  at  least  30,000  men  to  his 
aid.  But,  without  awaiting  the  firing 
of  a  shot,  or  even  the  appearance  of 
a  foe,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  trana- 
fer,  with  the  utmost  haste,  books,  pa- 
pers, money,  and  some  other  of  the 
most  portable  portions  of  the  pnhlic 
property,  to  the  Pawnee  and  the 
Cumberland;  not  even  saving  the 
small  arms,  of  which  his  Government 
stood  in  urgent  need.  Tlie  cannon 
he  abandoned  were  (or  had  been)  par- 
tially spiked ;  but  so  inefficiently,  with 
nails,  etc.,  that  they  were  promptly 
and  easily  restored  by  the  Robek  to 
srviceable  condition.  The  mus- 
kets, revolvers,  etc.,  tPere  broken,  and, 
with  great  quantities  ofshot  and  shell, 
thrown  into  the  water.  Several  hours 
were  spent  in  this  work — the  marine 
barracks,  in  the  center  of  the  Yard, 
being  set  on  fire,  about  midnight, 
to  give  light  for  its  continuance. 

Lieut.  H.  A.  Wise'  had  accompa- 
nied Capt.  Paulding  from  Wasliing- 
ton, and  was  detailed  by  him,  on  or 
before  their  arrival,  to  board  the 
Merrimac  and  bring  her  out,  if  pos- 
sible ;  and  he  was  accordingly  on  her 


'  Since,  of  the  Nayal  Ordnanoe  Bureau. 
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deck  at  tlie  earliest  moment.  He 
found  lier  partially  filled  with  water, 
and  rapidly  filling — a  block,  which 
he  threw  from  her  lower  deck  into 
her  hold,  indicating  by  the  splash 
that  the  water  waa  already  over  her 
orlop  deck.  He  returned  immedi- 
ately, and  reported  the  fact  to  Capt. 
Paulding,  who  thereupon  decided  to 
desist  from  further  attempts  to  save 
her,  hut  to  mutilate  the  guns  in  the 
Yard,  fire  the  vessels,  ehip-houses, 
and  other  structures,  and  blow  up 
the  (stone)  dry  dock.  Some  of  the 
old  and  relatively  worthless  guns 
were  dismantled  by  knocking  off 
their  trunnions ;  but  the  new  Dahl- 
gren  guns  proved  so  tough  that  not 
one  of  them  was  or  could  thus  be 
rendered  useless.  Capt.  Paulding 
now  recalled  the  order  he  had  given 
Lieut.  "Wise  to  blow  up  the  dry  dock, 
and  ordered  trains  to  be  laid  instead, 
so  that,  at  a  signal,  the  ships  might 
be  fired.  This  was  accordingly  done  ; 
but  the  previous  partial  submersion 
of  the  ships,  under  Capt.  MeCauley's 
unaccountable  order  to  scuttle  them, 
of  course  prevented  their  d^tniction. 
Thus,  when  the  Plymouth  was  reached 
in  its  turn  by  Lieut.  Wise,  she  had 
sunk  below  her  upper  deck,  so  flood- 
ing the  train  that  it  could  not  be 
fired.  Lieut.  Wise,  who  narrowly  es- 
caped with  a  scorching  from  the  in- 
conceivably rapid  combustion  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Merriraac,  when 
he  fired  his  train  while  on  board  of 
her,  puUed  down  the  channel  in  his 
small  boat  after  the  escaping  vessels, 
and  got  on  hoard  the  Pawnee  below 
Craney  Island,  when  seven  or  eight 
miles  on  her  way.  The  Pawnee,  tow- 
ing the  Cumberland,  moved  slowly 
down  the  river  at  4  a.  m.  (high  tide), 
brilliantly  lighted  on  their  course  by 


the  remaining  vessels  and  all  tlie 
combustible  property  left  behind. 
The  Cumberland,  drawing  seventeen 
feet  of  water,  grounded  in  passing  one 
of  the  vessels  sunk  in  the  channel,  but 
was  got  off,  an  hour  or  two  afterward, 
uninjured.  No  molestation  was  of- 
fered them  by  the  Eebels,  who,  very 
naturally,  thought  themselves  fortun- 
ate in  BO  easily  obtaining  possession  of 
what  was  left  behind.  Most  of  the 
vessels  were  destroyed ;  but  the  Mer- 
rimac,  the  best  of  them  all,  though 
badly  burned  above  the  water-line, 
was  saved  by  the  Eebels,  and,  in  due 
time,  metamorphosed  into  the  iron- 
clad Virginia,  with  which  such  mem- 
orable havoc  was  wrought  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  A  crowd  from  Norfolk 
and  Portsmouth  burst  into  the  Yard, 
so  soon  as  our  ships  had  fairly  depart- 
ed, and  saved  for  the  uses  of  treason 
whatever  they  could,  including  the 
dry  dock,  which  had  been  mined,  but 
not  flred,  and  was  readily  flUed  with 
water.  At  6  o'clock,  a  volunteer 
company  had  taken  formal  possession 
in  the  name  of  Tirginia,  and  raised 
her  flag  over  the  ruins.  By  7,  the 
work  of  unspiking  cannon  had  com- 
menced ;  and,  by  9,  several  guns  had 
been  planted  along  the  dock,  where 
they  might  serve  in  i-esisting  the  re- 
turn of  the  Yankees  under  some  more 
intrepid  leader  than  he  who  had  just 
slunk  away.  It  was  said  that  Gen. 
TaliafeiTo  was  drunk  throughout  the 
night,  and  was  vrith  difficulty  aroused 
at  6  in  the  morning  to  hear  that  all 
was  over.  Two  officers  of  the  Paw- 
nee, who  were  left  to  fire  the  Navy 
Yard,  were  cut  off  or  bewildered  by 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  conflagration, 
and  compelled  to  cross,  by  skiff,  to 
Norfolk,  where  they  were  instantly 
taken  prisoners.     No  lives  were  lost. 
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Thuti  ended  the  most  shameful,  cow- 
ardly, disastrous  performance  that 
stains  the  annals  of  the  American 
Navy.' 

Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Union 
delegates  to  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion left  it  directly  after  the  passage 
of  the  Ordinance  of  Sece^ion,  feeling 
that  they  had  no  longer  any  business 
in  such  company.  The  residue  pro- 
ceeded, in  utter  contempt  of  their 
own  Yote  directing  the  submission  of 
the  act  to  the  people,  to  adopt  and 
ratify  the  Confederate  Constitution ; 
and  to  enter'  into  a  conyention  with 
the  Confederacy,  through  A.  H.  Ste- 
phens, whereby  all  tlie  public  prop- 
erty, naval  stores,  munitions  of  war, 
etc.,  acquired  by  their  State  at  Kor- 
folk  and  elsewhere,  from  the  United 
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.es,  were  turned  over  to  said  Con- 
federacy ;  and  it  was,  agreed  that 

the  whole  military  force  and  military 
operations,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  said 
OommonweiJth,  in  the  impending  conflict 
with  the  TTnited  States,  shall  l>e  under  the 
chief  control  and  direction  of  the  President 
of  said  Confederate  States,  npon  the  same 
principles,  basis,  and  footing,  as  if  said  Com- 
monwealth were  now,  and  daring  the  inter- 

il,  a  member  of  add  Confederacy." 
This  agreement  was  approved  and 
ratified  by  the  Convention  on  the 
25th;  although,  so  early  as  April 
20th,  the  movement  of  Confederate 
troops,  from  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina,  to  Kichmond,  had 
commenced.  The  treaty  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  negotiated 
by  Vice-President  Stephens  did  not, 
therefore,  inaugurate  that  movement : 
it  could  but  regulate  and  perhaps 
augment  it. 


'  It  jg  impossible  to  interpret  the  course  of 
manj-  officers  of  the  Army  and  Nayy  Id  this  and 
similar  emergencies,  save  on  the  presumption 
that  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
ought,  as  loyal  men,  to  stand,  by  the  'Black  Re- 
publiean'  rulers  who  had  just  been  invested  with 
power  at  Waahmgton  or  side  with  the  militant 
champions  of  that  Slave  Power  which  had  aome- 
hon-  Income  confounded,  in  their  not  very  lucid 
or  intelligent  conceptions,  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union.  At  all  events,  it  is  certam 
their  indecision  or  pusillanhnity  potently  aided 
to  crush  out  the  Unionism  of  the  South,  and 
came  very  near  wrecking  the  Union  itself  Mr. 
Hale's  Report,  already  cited,  says ; 

'■  The  aid  which  might  have  been  derived  from 
the  workmen  in  the  Tard,  and  other  loy  1  c'ti 
zens  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmou*,  is,  in  som   d 
gree,  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  it  is  n  t  p  o- 
poaed  to  introduce  it  as  an  element  in  the  decis 
of  this  question.    Duricg  the  dosing  days   ftl 
Uuitod  States  authority  at  Norfolk,  the    ev  I 
had  acquired  such  strei^;th,  momentum,  and  c, 
fidenee,  that  perhaps  no  material  assistance    f 
this  kind  was  to  be  depended  upoa   It  is  prope 
to  remark,  however,  that  there  was  abundant 
dence  before  tiie  Committee  that  at  least  a  m  j 
ily  of  the  citizens  of  both  Norfolk  and  P    t 
mouth  were  on  the  side  of  the  Union,  and        Id 
have  been  warmly  and  openly  so  had  the  (xov- 
ernment  shon-n  a  strong  hand  and  a  timely  deter- 
mination to  defend  itself.     An  eJcciiim  for  mayor 
loas  held  in  Far^menth  a  fiw  days  premoaa  io  (he 


ideralJe  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence, was  formed  in  Norfolk  for  the  eicludve 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  defense  of  the  Tard 
against  the  insurgents,  proffered  their  services, 
and  offered  such  testa  of  their  fidelity  aa  should 
have  at  once  secured  theh-  acceptance  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Yard.  How  suicidal  a  policy  was 
pursued,  all  know  and  remember.  The  Govern- 
ment eihibitad  such  utter  feebleness  and  irresdn- 
tioo,  and  Ihe  enemy  so  muoli  vigor  and  fierce  pur- 
pose, unencnmberedby  ecruplesof  any  kind,  that 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  ftiends  of  the  Union,  find- 
ing themselves  unsupported  by  the  Government 
they  were  anxioua  to  serve  and  protect,  should 
finally  yield  to  tlie  tempest  of  treason  and  pas- 
sion surging  around  them,  and  find,  in  a  compul- 
sory submission  and  in  silence,  at  least  a  refuge 
from  the  insults  and  outrages  of  a  ferocious  rev- 
1  ti  ary  mob.  But,  so  irrepressible  was  the 
1  yd  f  Ingof  many  of  the  dljzens  of  Norfolk, 
th  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  April,  they 

g     i  lithe  arrivol  of  the  "Favmee"  ai  ike  doiji  viilh 
I  !  eer,  under  the  supposition  that  she  had 

m   t     eenforce  and  hold  the  Yard,  and  bring 
tl   md  1   erancB  from  the  perils  and  dishonor  of  a 
w       ga  nst  that  Union  which  they  loved.    That 
1   p   w      cruelly  disappointed  by  the  hasty  at- 
temp        IcBtroy  the  Yard ;  and  ttio  Government 
fi    ded  the  loyal  men  at  Norfolk— ns.  iiideod, 
J    1    re  else  at  that  time — evorcpoHsiblu  rea- 
f      Bte aiitvidi'mlkiil  the lli-helliimv<^s  l/i-:vm- 
ningside,  and  tluxt  deBoHoti  to  the  Govcrmni.'iii  could 
end  valy  iti  defeat,  loss,  and  dfatk." 
'April  241h. 
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A  complete  reign  of  terror  had,  by 
this  time,  been  established  through- 
out Eastern  or  Old  Virginia.  Immi- 
grants from  Free  States  were  hmited 
out  on  suspicion  of  Unionism,  un- 
less they  chose  to  enlist  at  once  in 
the  Rebel  army ;  and  only  the  most 
violent  and  obstreperous  sympathy 
with  Sece^ion  could  save  them  from 
personal  outrage.  Appeals  from  those 
who  had  formerly  figured  as  inflexi- 
ble Unionists  were  circulated  through 
the  journals,  calling  upon  all  true 
Tirginians  to  stand  by  the  action 
of  their  State,  and  thereby  preserve 
her  from  the  hoiTors  of  an  intestine 
war.  Thus,  Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart^a 
leadingWhig  of  other  days,an  eminent 
member  of  Congress,  afterward  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  President 
Fillmore — who  had  been  elected  to 
the  Convention  as  a  Unionist  from 
the  strong  Whig  county  of  Augusta, 
and  had  opposed  Secession  to  the  last, 
now  wrote  a  letter  to  The  Sta^iiiton 
Spectator,  maintaining  this  position 
"  In  my  judgmeut,  it  is  the  duty  of  al! 


crimination.  We  caonot  atop  now  to  inqnire 
who  brought  tSie  ti-oubles  upon  ns,  or  why. 
It  is  enough  to  imoiv  that  tliey  ate  upon  na ; 
and  we  must  meet  them  Jlke  men.  We  mnat 
stand  shoulder  to  sliouldcr.  Our  State  ia 
threatened  with  iuvaaion,  and  we  must  repel 
it  as  best  we  can,  Tiie  only  way  to  preserve 
peace  is  to  present  a  united  front.  If  we 
shovy  divisions  among  ouraeli'es,  the  enemy 
will  be  enoonraged  by  them,  and  may  make 
them  the  pretext  fbr  sending  armies  into  our 
borders  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the 
liands  of  the  disaffected.  Our  true  policy, 
then,  is  to  stand  together  as  one  man  in  the 
liour  of  danger,  and  leave  our  family  feuds 
to  be  ac^usted  after  the  contest  is  over." 

To  the  same  effect,  but  a  Httle 
more  boldly,  Mr.  James  M.  Mason, 
late  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
^vrote  as  follows : 

■■  TiftheEiUtoi-ofOie  Winchsalef  Virginimt  : 

"The  question  has  been  frequently  put  to 
me  -'  What  position  will  Virginia  occupy, 


should  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  be  re- 
jected by  the  people  at  the  approaching 
election?'  And  the  frequency  of  the  ques- 
tion may  be  an  excuse  for  giviijg  publicity 
to  the  answer. 

"  The  Ordinance  of  Seceasion  withdrew 
the  State  of  Virginia  from  the  Union,  with 
all  the  consequences  resulting  from  the 
separation.  It  annulled  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  within 
the  limits  of  this  State,  and  absolved  the 
citizens  of  Virginia  from  all  obligations  and 
obedience  to  them. 

"Hence,  it  follows,  if  this  Ordinance  be 
r^ected  by  the  people,  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia will  remain  in  the  Union,  and  the 
people  of  the  State  will  remain  bound  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and 
obedience  to  the  government  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  will  be  fully  and  rightfully 
enforced  agdnst  them. 

"It  follows,  of  course,  that,  in  this  war 
now  parried  on  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  against  the  seceding  States, 
Virginia  must  immediately  eAuJi^^^i/^^,  and, 
under  the  orders  of  that  Government,  twrn 
her  arw^  against  her  Southern  sisten. 

"  From  tliis,  there  can  be  no  escape.  As 
a  member  of  the  Union,  all  her  resources 
ot  men  and  money  will  be  at  once  at  the 
command  of  the  Glovernment  of  the  Union. 
A^am  for  mutual  defense,  immediately 
after  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  passed,  a 
treaty  or  military  league'  was  formed  by 
the  Convention  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  "^  irginii,  with  the  Confederate  States  of 
the  South,  by  which  the  latter  were  bound 
to  mai-ch  to  the  aid  of  our  State  against  the 
invasion  of  the  Federal  Government.  And 
we  have  now  in  Virginia,  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  at  If  orfolk,  in  face  of  the  common  fi>e^ 
several  thoussiods  of  the  gallant  sons  of 
South  Carolina,  of  Alabama,  of  Louisiana, 
Geoipa  and  Jlississippi,  who  hastened  to 
fulfill  the  covenaat  they  made,  and  are  ready 
and  eager  to  lay  down  tlieir  lives,  side  by 
side  with  our  sons,  in  defense  of  the  soil  of 
Vii^nia. 

"If  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  is  r^ected, 
not  only  will  this  '  military  league '  be  aa- 
nulled,  but  it  will  have  been  made  a  trap  to 
inveigle  our  generous  defenders  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies. 

"  Virginia  remaining  in  tlie  Union,  duty 
and  loyalty  to  her  obligations  to  the  Union 
will  require  that  those  Southern  forces  shall 
not  be  permittsd  to  leave  the  State,  but 
shall  be  delivered  np  to  the  Government 
of  the  Union ;  and  those  who  refuse  to  do 
so  win  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  be  justly 
dealt  with  as  traitors. 

"Treason  against  the  United  States  con- 

and  giving  them  aid'  as  in  levying  war. 
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"  If  it  te  asked—'  What  are  those  to  do, 
who,  in  their  consciences,  cannot  vote  to 
separate  \'irgiaia  from  tlietJuited  states?' — 
tlie  answer  is  ample  aad  plaia:  Honor  and 
duty  alike  require  that  they  should  not  vote 
on  the  question;  if  they  retain  guehopmioiw, 

tll^y  "Ktif  LEAVE  THE  StATB. 

"i^'one  can  donbt  or  question  the  tnith 
of  what  I  hare  written ;  and  none  can  vote 
against  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  who  do 
not  thereby  (whether  ignorantly  or  other- 
wise) vote  to  place  himself  and  his  State  in 
the  position  I  have  indicated.    J,  M.  Masos. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  incul- 
cations, backed  by  corresponding  ac- 
tion, the  more  conspicuous  Unionists 
being  hunted  out,  and  the  greater 
number  silenced  and  paralyzed,  the 
election  was  a  perfect  farce,'  through- 
out botli  Eastern  and  South-Western 
Virginia.  Even  Alexandria — always, 
hitherto,  sti-ongly  Union — gave  but 
106  Union  votes  to  over  900  Seces- 
sion ;  while  in  lower  Virginia  scarce- 
ly a  Union  vote  was  polled.  Thus, 
when  tlie  conspirators  came  to  an- 
nounce the  result,  they  reported  that, 
including  the  votes  taken  in  camp, 
125,950  had  been  cast  for  Secession 
to  20,373  for  the  Union;  but  they 
significantly  added  that  this  did  not 
include  the  vote  of  several  "Western 
counties,  which  were  in  such  a  state 
of  confusion  that  no  returns  there- 
from had  been  received  I 

North-'Westeni  Virginia,  including 
more  than  a  third  of  the  geographi- 
cal area  of  the  State,  with  from  one- 
iifth  to  one-fourth  of  its  white  popu- 
lation, had,  for  many  years,  chafed 
under  the  eway  of  the  slaveholding  oli- 


garchy in  the  East.  Repeated  strug- 
gles respecting  bases  of  legislative  ap- 
portionment, of  taxation,  etc.,  and  on 
questions  of  internal  improvement, 
had  clearly  indicated  that  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  East  and  the 
"West  was  founded  in  natural  causes, 
and  could  not  be  compromised  nor 
overcome.  When  opportunity  pre- 
sented, the  West  had  repeatedly  pro- 
tested against  the  perpetuation  of 
Slavery,  hut  still  more  earnestly 
against  the  subordination  of  all  her 
interests  and  rights  to  the  incessant 
exactions  of  the  Slave  Power ;  though 
her  ruling  politicians  and  presses  were 
usually  held  in  subjection  to  the  domi- 
nant interest  by  the  preponderating 
power  of  the  East.  Her  people  had 
but  to  look  across  the  Ohio,  whereto 
their  streams  tended  and  their  sur- 
plus produce  was  sent,  to  convince 
them  that  their  connection  with  the 
Old  Dominion  was  unfortunate  and 
injurious. 

Ten  years  prior  to  this,  Muscce  R. 
H.  Gamett,'  a  leading  poHtician  of 
Old  Vii^nia,  writing  privately  to  his 
friend  and  compatriot,  WiUiam  H. 
Trescott,'  of  South  Carolina,  who  had 
sounded  him  with  regard  to  the  aid 
to  be  expected  from  Virginia,  in  case 
South  Carolina  shonM  then  secede 
from  the  Union,  had  responded  "  as 
follows : 

"I  believe  tlioroughlyiu  our  own  theories, 
and  that,  if  OliQ'leston  did  not  grow  quite  so 
fast  in  her  traile  with  other  States,  yet  the 
relief  from   Federal  tusation  would  vastly 


'  Tfie  LouisviUe  Jonmol  of  June  Ist,  said 
"  The  vote  of  Virginia  last  week  on  the  ques 
tion  of  Secession  was  a  perfect  mockery.  The 
State  was  full  of  troops  from  other  States  tf  tlie 
Confederacy ;  while  all  the  Tii^iuia  Secessionists 
banded  in  military  companies,  were  scattered  in 
various  places  to  overawe  the  friends  of  Union 
or  drive  tiiem  from  the  polls.  The  Eichniond 
Convention,  in  additjon  to  other  acts  of  usiirpa- 
Idon,  provided  that  polls  shoulii  be  opened  in  all 


the  military  encampments,  besides  fhs  ordinary 
votmfc  jlaces.  *  *  *  No  man  voted  against 
Seee&iion  oo  Tliursday  last  but  at  the  peril  of 
being  lynclied  or  arrested  as  an  incendiary 
dangerous  to  the  State." 

'Democratic  representative  in  Congress  from 
]S57to]861;  since  then,  in  the  Eei>el  Congress. 

*  Assistant  Sec'ry  of  State  under  Buchanan. 

"  Kichmond,  May  3,  1651. 
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stiinnlate  your  prosperitj.  If  so,  the  prea- 
tige  of  the  Union  would  be  destroyed,  and 
you  n-ould  he  the  nucleus  for  a  Southern 
confederation  at  no  distant  day.  But  I  do 
not  donbt,  from  all  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
use  foi-ce,  beginning  witli  the  form  most 
embarrassing  to  you,  and  least  calculated  to 
escite  sympathy :  I  mean  a  naval  blockade. 
In  that  event,  oould  you  withstand  the  re- 
action of  feeling  which  the  suffering  com- 
merce of  Charleston  would  probably  mani- 
fest? Would  you  not  lose  that  in  which 
your  strength  consists,  the  uuion  of  your 
people  f  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  an 
opinion;  I  only  ask  the  question.  If  you 
force  this  blockade,  and  bring  the  Govern- 
ment to  direct  force,  the  feeling  in  Tii^inia 
would  be  very  great.  I  trust  in  God  it 
would  bring  her  to  your  aid.  But  it  would 
be  wrung  in  me  to  deceive  you  by  speaking 
certainly.  I  cannot  express  the  deep  morti- 
fication I  iiave  felt  at  her  course  this  winter. 
But  I  Ao  not  believe  that  the  course  of  the 
Ls^ii^intnre  is  a  fair  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar iWliiig.  In  the  East,  at  least,  the  great 
jiirijority  believe  in  the  right  of  Secession, 
nutl  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  with  Oaro- 
iin:i  in  opposition  to  measures  which  they 
regard  as  she  does.  But  the  west — West- 
ern Virginia — there  is  the  rub  1  Only 
«O,O0O  slaves  to  49i,000  whites."  When  I 
consider  this  fact,  and  the  kind  of  argument 
which  we  have  heard  in  this  body,''  I  cannot 
bat  regard  with  the  greatest  fear,  the  ques- 
tion whether  Vii^inia  would  assist  Carolina 

Kr.  Gametthad  clearly  andtrnly 
foreseen  that  "Western  Virginia  must 
necessarily  constitute  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  Secession, 
The  forty-nine  counties  which  now 
compose  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
had,  in  1860,  a  free  population  of 
363,971,  with  only  13,T71  slaves,  or 
hot  one  slave  to  nearly  thirty  white 
)ier-;  '1 ! ; ;  and  even  this  small  number 
fj  ilftv lis  were,  in  good  part,  held  in 
the  counties  of  Gi'eeubrier,  ilonroe 
and  Hampshire,  lying  on  the  south- 
em  verge  of  the  new  State,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  adhering  to  old  Vir- 
ginia in  the  struggle  for  Disunion, 
In  the  nature  of  things,  this  people 

"  Mr.  Garuett  counts  the  "Valley  (Sheaandoah,) 
aa  a  portion  of  Western  Tirginia. 


■were  not,  and  could  not  be,  disposed 
to  divide  the  Eepubhc,  and  place 
themselves  on  the  moat  exposed  and 
defenseless  frontier  of  a  far  smaller 
and  weaker  nation,  in  the  interest, 
and  for  the  supposed  benefit,  of  human 
Slavery.  And  yet  this  enormous 
sacrifice  was  required  of  them  by  the 
slaveholding  conspiracy,  which,  since 
it  could  not  hope  to  win  them  by 
persuasion,  "was  preparing  to  subject 
them  to  its  sway  by  force  of  arms : 
and  it  was  a  secret  condition  of  the 
adhesion  of  Virginia  to  the  Confed- 
eracy that  her  territorial  area  was,  in 
no  case,  to  be  curtailed  by  any  treaty 
of  peace  that  might  ultimately  be 
made  with  the  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  accession 
of  Virginia  to  the  Confederacy  had 
rendered  a  peaceful  concession  of 
Southern  independence  a  moral,  and 
well  nigh  a  geographical,  impo^ibil- 
ity.  "West  Virginia- — but  more  espe- 
cially that  long,  narrow  strip,  strange- 
ly interposed  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  (locally  designated  "  The 
Panhandle,")  could  not  be  surren- 
dered by  the  Union  without  involv- 
ing the  necessity  of  still  further  na- 
tional disintegration.  For  this  "  Pan- 
handle" stretches  northerly  to  within 
a  hiindred  miles  of  Lake  Erie,  nearly 
severing  the  old  from  the  new  Free 
States,  and  becoming,  in  the  event  of 
its  possession  by  a  foreign  and  hostile 
power,  a  meana  of  easily  interposing 
a  mihtary  force  bo  as  to  cut  off  all 
eommnnication  between  them.  If 
the  people  of  the  Free  States  could 
have  consented  to  surrender  their 
brethren  of  West  Virginia  to  their 
common  foes,  they  could  not  have 
relinquished  their  territory  without 

'"Mr.  G-,  was  then  a  member  of  a  Virginia 
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consenting  to  their  own  ultimate  dis- 
ruption and  ruin.  "West  Virginia  was 
thus  the  true  key-stone  of  the  Union 
arch. 

The  Legislature  of  Tennessee, 
which  assembled  at  Nashville  January 
Tth,  1861,  and  elected  Breckinridge 
Democrats  for  officers  in  both  Houses, 
had,  on  the  19th,  decided  to  call  a 
State  Convention,  subject  to  a  vote 
of  the  people.  That  vote  was  taken 
early  in  March ;  and,  on  the  10th,  the 
result  was  officially  proclaimed  as 
follows:  No  Convention,  91,803;  for 
Convention,  24,749 ;  Union  majority, 
67,054.  Several  counties  did  not 
render  their  returns ;  and  it  was  said 
that  their  vote  would  reduce  the 
Union  majority  to  something  over 
60,000  ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  Secra- 
sionists  was  admitted  to 
and  overwhelming. 

Still,  the  conspirators  for  Disunion 
kept  actively  plotting  and  mining; 
and,  by  means  of  seci-et  societies,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  aristocratic  sedi- 
tion, believed  themselves  steadily 
gaining.  They  had  no  hope,  how- 
ever, of  hurling  their  State  into  the 
Tortex  of  treason,  save  on  the  hack 
of  an  excitement  raised  hj  actual 
collision  and  bloodshed.  Up  to  the 
hour  of  the  bombardment  of  Sumter, 
though  the  Governor  and  a  majority 
of  the  Legislature  were  fully  in  their 
interest,  they  remained  a  powerless 
minority  of  the  people. 

When  the  news  of  that  bombard- 
ment was  received,  and  the  excite- 
ment created  by  it  was  at  its  hight, 
the  leaders  of  the  '  conservative'  or 
Union  party  were  beguiled  into  a 
fatal  error.  On  the  18th,  they  issued 
from  Nashville  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee,  wherein,  after  glan- 
31 


cing  at  the  leading  events  which  had 
just  occurred  on  the  seaboard,  they 
proceeded  to  say : 

"  Tennessee  is  called  upon  by  the  Preai- 
dont  to  fnmish  two  regiments ;  and  the  State 
Las,  through  her  EsecutiTe,  refused  to  com- 
p!y  with  the  call.  This  refusal  of  our  State 
lee  fully  approve.  We  commend  the  wia- 
dom,  the  jtistice,  and  the  humanity,  of  the 
refusal.  We  nnqnalifledly  diaapprore  of 
secession,  both  as  a  oonstitatJonal  right,  and 
as  a  remedy  for  esisting  evils ;  we  equally 
condemn,  the  pohcy  of  the  Administratioa 
in  reference  to  the  seceded  Statea.  But, 
while  we,  without  qualiflcation,  condemn 
the  policy  of  coercion,  as  calculated  to  dis- 
solve the  Union  forever,  and  to  dissolve  it  in 
the  hiood  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  regard 
it  as  sufficient  to  justify  the  State  in  reftwing 
her  aid  to  the  Goyemment,  in  its  attempt 
to  snppresa  the  revolution  in  the  seoedrf 
States,  we  do  not  think  it  our  duty,  consider- 
ing her  position  in  the  Union,  and  in  view 
of  the  great  question  of  the  pence  of  our  dis- 
tracted country,  to  tafee  sides  against  the 
Government.  Tennessee  has  wronged  no 
State  nor  citizen  of  this  Union.  She  has  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  no  State,  north  or  south. 
She  has  heen  loyal  to  all  where  loyalty  was 
due.  She  has  not  brought  on  this  war  hy  any 
act  of  hers.  She  has  tried  every  means  in  her 
power  to  prevent  it.  She  now  stands  ready 
to  do  any  thing  within  her  ceach  to  stop  it. 
And  she  onght,  as  we  think,  to  dBclive  join- 
ing either  party.  For,  in  so  doing,  she 
would  at  once  terminate  her  grand  mission 
as  peaee-maker  between  the  States  of  the 
South  and  tlie  General  Government.  Nay, 
more:  the  almost  inevitable  result  would 
be  the  transfer  of  the  war  within  lier  owa 
borders ;  the  defeat  of  all  hopes  of  reconcili- 
ation ;  and  the  deluging  of  the  State  with 
the  blood  of  her  own  people. 

"  The  present  duty  of  Tennessee  i»  -to 
maintain  a  position  of  independence — taking 
sides  with  the  Union  and  the  peace  of  the 
country  against  all  assailants,  whether  from 
the  North  or  the  South.  Her  position  should 
be  to  maintain  the  sanctity  of  her  soil  from 
the  hostile  tread  of  any  party. 

"  We  do  not  pretend  to  foretell  the  future 
of  Tennessee,  in  connection  with  the  other 
States,  or  in  reference  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  future  purposes  of  the  President  and 
Cabinet  in  reference  to  the  impending  war. 
But,  should  a  purpose  be  developed  by  the 
Government  of  overrunning  and  subjugating 
our  brethren  of  the  seceded  States,  we  say, 
unequivocally,  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  resist  at  all  hazards,  at  any  cost, 
ly  armi,  any  such  purpose  or  attempt. 
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And,  to  meet  any  and  all  emergeiioies,  she 
onght  to  be  fully  armed;  and  we  would  re- 
epectfully  call  upon  the  authorities  of  the 
State  to  proceed  at  ottoe  to  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  this  object. 

"  Let  Tennessee,  then,  prepare  thorough- 
ly and  efBoiently  for  coming  events.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  her,  as  speedily  as  she  can, 
hold  a  conference  with  her  water  slavehold- 
ing  States  yet  in  the  Union,  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  plans  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  land.  Fellow-citizens  of  Ten- 
nessee! we  entreat  jon  to  hrin^  yourselves 
up  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis.  Look  in 
the  face  impending  calamities !  Civil  war — 
what  is  it  ?  The  hloodiest  and  darkest  pages 
of  history  answer  this  question.  To  avert 
this,  who  would  not  give  his  Ume,  his  talents, 
his  nntiring  energy— his  all  ?  There  may  he 
yet  time  to  accomplish  every  thing.  Let  us 
not  despair.  The  Border  Slave  States  may 
prevent  this  dvil  war ;  and  why  shall  they 
not  do  it !" 

Of  course,  these  gentlemen  were, 
tbongli  unconsciously,  on  the  high 
road  to  open  treason,  whither  they 
all  arrived  ere  the  lapse  of  many 
weeks.  How  they  saved  their  State 
from  the  woes  of  civil  war,  and  pre- 
served her  soil  from  the  tread  of  hos- 
tile armies,  is  already  well  known. 
Of  the  many  who  weakly,  culpably 
allowed  themselves  to  he  begaded  or 
hurled  into  complicity  in  the  crime 
of  dividing  and  destroying  their  coun- 
try, there  is  no  name  whereon  will 
rest  a  deeper,  darter  stigma  than 
that  of  John  EeU. 

Conservatism  having  thus  bound 
itself  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  its  fet- 
tered and  helpless  form  at  the  feet  of 
rampant,  aggressive  treason,  the  re- 
sult was  inevitable.  An  emissary 
from  the  Confederate  traitors,  in  the 
person  of  llenry  "W".  Hilliard,"  of 
Alabama,  forthwith  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  The  Legislature  secretly 
adopted"  a  resolve  that  the  Governor 
might  or  should  appoint  "  three  Com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  Tennessee 
to  enter  into  a  military  league  with 
"Foriserly  a  Whig  member  of  CoLgress. 


the  authorities  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  with  the  authorities  of 
sach  other  elaveholding  States  as 
may  wish  to  enter  into  it ;  having  in 
view  the  protection  and  defense  of 
the  entire  South  against  the  war 
which  is  now  being  carried  on  against 
it."  The  Governor  appointed  as 
such  Commissioners  Messrs.  Gustavus 
A.  Henry,  Archibald  O.  W.  Totten, 
and  Washmgton  Barrow;  who  lost 
no  time  in  framing  a  Convention 
"  between  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
the  Confederate  States  of  America," 
whereof  the  vital  provisions  are  as 
follows : 

"First:  tlntil  the  said  State  shall  be- 
come amember  of  said  Confederacy,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitntions  of  both  powers,  the 
v>hol6  military  force  amd  military  operatimt, 
offendve  and  defmisiee,  of  said  State,  m  the 
impending  conflict  with  the  United  States, 
shall  le  under  the  chitf  control  and  direction 
qf  the  Gonfed^ate  States,  npon  the  same 
basis,  principles  and  footing,  as  if  said  Stata 
were  now  and  during  the  interval  a  mem- 
ber of  said  Confederacy.  S^d  force,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  Confederate  States, 
is  to  be  employed  for  the  common  defense. 
"Seeond:  The  State  of  Tennessee  will, 
upon  becoming  a  member  of  said  Confeder- 
acy under  the  permanent  Constitution  of 
said  Confederate  States,  if  the  same  shall 
occur,  turn  over  to  mid  GoTtfederaU  States 
all  the  public  property,  naval  storeg  and 
munitiom  of  iear,  of  which  she  may  then 
be  in  possession,  acquired  from  the  United 
States,  on  the  same  terms  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  pther  States  of  said  Confed- 
eracy have  done  in  like  oases." 

This  convention — concluded  on  the 

-was  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 

secret  session,  and  rati- 


7th- 

ture,  Btdl  i: 
fied :  in  Senate,  Yeas  14 ;  Nays  6 ; 
absent  or  not  voting,  5.  In  the  House, 
Yeas  43;  Nays  15;  absent  or  not 
voting,  18.  This  Legislature  had,  on 
the  preceding  day,passed  an  ordinance 
ofSeccBsion,  whereof  the  firet  two,  and 
most  essential,  articles  are  as  follows : 
"  First:  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
"MayX,  1S61. 
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3,  waiving  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  abstract  doctrine  of  secession,  but 
asserting  the  right,  as  a  free  and  independ- 
ent people,  to  alter,  reform  or  abolish  our 
form  of  govamraent  in  such  manner  as  we 
think  proper,  do  ordain  and  declare  that  all 
Oie  laws  and  ordinances  by  which  the  State 
of  Tennessee  ijecanie  a  member  of  the  Fede- 
ral Union  of  the  United  States  of  America 
are  hereby  abrogated  and  annulled,  and  that 
all  obligations  on  our  part  be  withdrawn 
therefrom ;  and  we  do  hereby  resnme  ail  the 
rights,  functions  and  powers,  which,  by  any 
of  said  laws  and  ordinances,  were  conveyed 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
absolve  ourselves  from  all  the  obligations, 
restr^nts  and  duties,  incurred  tliereto;  and 
do  hereby  henceforth  become  a  free,  sove- 
reign and  independent  State. 

"Second:  We,  furthermore,  declare  and 
ordain  that  Article  10,  sections  1  and  2  of 
the  Constitntion  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
which  requires  members  of  the  General  As- 
eembly,  and  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 
to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  abrogated  and  annnlled,  and  all  parts 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Tenne-ssee 
making  citizenship  of  the  United  States  a 
qaalification  for  office,  and  recognizing  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the 
supreme  law  of  this  State,  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, abrogated  and  annnlled." 

This  Ordinance,  witli  a  pendant 
providing  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Confederate  Constitution,  was  nomi- 
nally submitted  to  a  popular  vote  of 
the  State,  to  be  taken  on  the  8tli  of 
June  ensuing ;  but  such  a  submission, 
after  "  all  the  public  property,  naval 
stores  and  munitions  of  ■war"  and  the 
whole  "  military  operations,  offensive 
imd  defensive,  of  the  said  State," 
were  placed  "  under  the  chief  control 
and  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
Confederate  States,"  was,  of  course, 
a  farce." 


The  network  of  railroads  checker- 
ing the  State,  and  especially  the  great 
line  connecting  Virginia,  through 
Knoxville  and  Chattanooga,  with  the 
Cotton  States,  was  instantly  covered 
with  Kebel  soldiers,  and  all  freedom 
of  opinion  and  expre^ion,  on  the  side 
of  the  UnioUj  completely  crushed  out. 
Gov,  Harris,  on  the  24th  of  June,  is- 
sued his  proclamation,  declaring  that 
the  vote  of  the  8th  had  resulted  as 
follows : 

East  Tennessee 14,780  32,923 

Middle     "         68,265  8,108 

West       "        ....  29.127  6,117 

Military  Camps 2,741  (none) 

Total 104,913  47,238 

But  a  Convention  of  the  people 
of  East  Tennessee — a  region  wherein 
the  immense  preponderance  of  Union 
sentiment  still  commanded  some  de- 
gree of  freedom  for  Unionists — ^held 
at  Greenville  on  the  17th,  and  where- 
in thirty-one  counties  were  represent- 
ed by  delegates,  adopted  a  doclaration 
of  grievances,  wherein  they  say : 

"We,  the  people  of  East  Tennessee,  again 
assembled  in  a  Convention  of  our  delegates, 
make  the  following  declaration  in  addition 
to  that  heretofore  promulgated  by  ua  at 
Knoxville,  on  the  30th  and  31st  days  of  May 

"So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  election  held 
in  tills  State  on  the  8th  day  of  the  present 
month  was  free,  with  but  few  excgitions,  in 
no  part  of  the  State,  otKer  than  East  Ten- 
nessee, In  the  larger  portion  of  Middle  and 
West  Tennessee,  no  speeches  or  discussions 
in  favor  of  the  Union  were  permitted," 
Union  papers  were  not  allowed  to  circulate. 
Measures  were  taken,  in  some  parts  of  West 
Tenne'wee,  m  defiance  of  the  Constitution 
and  law  s,  which  allow  folded  tickets,  to  have 


"  The  LomsviUe  Jottrnai  of  May  I3lh,  said: 
"The  spirit  of  Secession  appears  lo  have 
reached  its  culminating  point  in  Tennesspe 
Certainly,  the  fell  spirit  has,  as  yet,  reached  no 
higher  point  of  outrageous  tyranny  The  whole 
of  Ihe  late  proceeding  in  Tennessee  has  been  as 
grass  an  outrage  as  ever  was  perpetrated  by 
the  worst  tyrant  of  all  the  earth.  The  whole 
Secession  movement,  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State,  has  been  lawless,  violent  and 


tumultuous.  The  pretense  of  submitting  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  to  the  votfl  of  the  peoplo 
of  the  State  after  placing  her  military  power 
and  rewuroes  at  the  disposal  aud  under  the 
command  of  the  Confederate  States  without  any 
authority  from  the  people,  is  as  bitter  and  inso- 
lent a  mockery  of  popular  rights  as  the  human 
mind  could  invent." 


"  An  attempt,  a  sliort  t; 


le  before  the  election, 
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the  ballots  nnmbered  in  such  manner  aa  to 
mark  and  espoae  the  L'nion  voters.  A  D'm- 
uruon  paper,  The  Nashtilk  Gazette,  in  urg- 
ing the  people  to  vote  an  open  ticket,  de- 
cla«d  that '  a  thief  tstes  a  pocket-boot  or 
effects  an  entrance  into  forbidden  places  by 
stealthy  means— a  tory,  in  voting,  usually 
adopts  pretty  much  the  same  mode  of  pro- 
cednre.'  Disunionists,  in  many  places,  had 
charge  of  the  polls ;  and  Union  men,  when 
voting,  were  denounced  as  Liucolnites  and 
Abolitionists.  The  unanimity  of  the  votes 
in  many  large  connties,  where,  but  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Union  sentiment  was  so 
strong,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  Union 
men  were  overawed  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
military  law,  and  the  still  greater  tyranny 
of  a  corrupt  and  subsidized  press.  *  *  * 
Volunteers  were  allowed  to  vote  in  and  out 
of  the  State,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. From  the  moment  the  election 
was  over,  and  before  any  detailed  statement 
of  the  vote  in  the  different  counties  had 
been  published,  and  before  it  was  possible 
to  ascertain  the  result,  it  was  exultingly 
proolaimed  that  Separation  had  been  carried 
by  from  fifty  to  seventy  thousand  votes.  This 
was  to  prepare  the  pubUo  mind,  to  enable 
the  Seoesdonists  to  hold  possesion  of  the 
State,  tliough  they  should  be  in  a  minority. 
The  final  result  is  to  be  announced  by  a  Dis- 
union Governor,  whose  existence  depends 
upon  the  success  of  Secession ;  and  no  pro- 
TTsion  is  made  by  law  for  an  examination  of 
the  vote  by  disinterested  persons,  or  even  for 
contesting  the  election.  For  these  and  other 
causes,  we  do  not  regard  the  result  of  the 
election  as  expressive  of  the  will  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  freemen  of  Tennessee." ''' 

The  people  of  East  Tennessee— a 
rnountaiiious,  pastoral  region,  like 
New  Hampshire  or  the  Tyrol,  where- 
in Slavery  never  had  and  never  could 
have  any  snhstantial  foothold — -she 
having  ahont   one   slave   to  twenty 

to  hold  a  Union  meeting  at  Paris,  Teim.,  res 
iu  the  death  of  two  Union  men— shot  by  the 
Disunionists ;  and  a  notico  that  Hon.  Emi 
Etheric^  would  speak  at  Trenton,  Tenn.,  elicited 
the  following  correspondence : 

"Trentok,  Tess.,  April  18,  ISfil. 
"  To  J.  D.  C.  Atkins  and  R.  G,  Patke  ■ 

"Etheridge  speaks  here  on  Friday.  Be  here 
to  answer  him  Friday  or  next  day." 

The  following  is  the  answer  to  the  above ; 
"  Memphis,  April  16,  1861. 

"To  Messrs.   ;    I   can't  find  Atkina. 

Can't  como  at  that  time.  If  Etheridge  speaks 
for  the  South,  we  have  no  reply.    If  against  it, 


freemen  ~  earnestly  petitioned  and 
entreated  permission  to  remain  in 
the  Union ;  and,  if  the  residue  of  the 
State  were  resolved  to  go  out,  then 
they  asked  of  it  to  be  set  off  and 
quit-ciaimed,  so  that  they  might  en- 
joy "  the  right,  aa  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people,  to  alter,  reform,  or 
abolish  our  form  of  government  in 
such  manner  aa  we  see  proper,"  which 
the  legislators  of  their  State,  in  their 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  had  solemnly 
asserted.  But  they  were  at  onee  given 
to  understand  that  this  could  not  bo 
granted.  The  right  aforesaid  was 
recognized  by  the  Confederates  as 
inhering  in  all  who  sought  to  destroy 
the  Union,  not  in  those  who  essayed 
to  preserve  or  adhere  to  it.  So  East 
Tennessee — isolated  from  her  natural 
allies  by  the  shameful  neutrality  of 
Kentucky — was  ruthlessly  trampled 
under  the  iron  heel  of  the  Kebellion. 
Her  bolder  Unionists  were  shot  down 
like  wolves,  or  hung  by  scores  like 
sheep-stealing  dogs ;  while  those  more 
cautious  or  reticent  were  outlawed 
and  hunted  from  their  State,  Por 
weary  months  and  years,  she  lay 
helpless  and  bleeding  in  the  grasp 
of  her  blood-thirsty  foes,  while  thou- 
sands of  her  sons  were  torn  trom  their 
homes  by  a 'merciless  conscription, 
and  compelled  to  fight  and  die  for 
the  traitorous  cause  they  abhorred. 

our  (mly  answer  tii  Mm  and  his  backers  irmst  bs 
cold  steel  imd  Mleis.  E.  G.  PiYSE." 

"  Parson  Browiilow,  in  his  "  Eiperienoea 
among  the  Rebels,"  says; 

"For  Separation  and  Representation  at  Koh- 
mond,  Bast  Tennessee  gave  14,100  votes.  One- 
half  of  that  nmnber  were  Rebel  troops,  having  nn 
auQwritti  mtdcr  the  Ctm^tiiutioit  io  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion. For  No  Separation  and  No  Bepreaenta- 
tlon.  Bast  Tennessee  gave  33,000  straight-out 
ilnion  voles,  with  at  least  6,000  quiet  citizens 
deterred  from  coming  out  by  threats  of  violence 
and  by  the  presence  of  drunken  troops  at  the 
polls  to  insult  them." 
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The  State  of  Nokth  Caeoiina, 
tliougli  never  deliberately  and  intel- 
ligently hostile  to  the  Union,  hecame 
a  much  ea&ier  prey  to  the  conspira- 
tors. Her  Democratic  Legislature- 
reconvened  at  Ealeigh,  November 
19th,  1860 — had  refused,  a  month 
later,  to  pass  a  hill  to  arm  the  State, 
though  visited  and  entreated  to  that 
end  hy  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson,  then 
a  member  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabi- 
net; and  had  adjourned"  without 
even  calling  a  Convention.  This,  as 
■we  have  seen,  did  not  prevent  Gov. 
Ellis  taking  military  possession  of  the 
Federal  torts  near  Eeaufort  and  Wil- 
mington (January  2d),  on  the  pretext 
that,  if  he  did  not  do  it,  a  mob  would  1 
He  proceeded  to  reconvene  the  Legis- 
lature in  extra  session,  and  to  worry 
it  into  calling  a  Convention ;  for 
which,  an  election  was  duly  held." 
But  the  act  making  this  call  provi- 
ded that  the  people,  when  electing 
delegates,  might  vote  that  the  Con- 
vention should  or  should  not  meet. 
They  profited  hy  the  gracious  per- 
mission, and,  wliile  electing  a  Union 
Convention  by  an  immense  majority, 
voted— to  guard  against  accidents — 
that  the  Convention  should  not  meet : 
their  vote— quite  a  heavy  one — stand- 
ing :  For  holding,  46,672 ;  Affmnst 
holding,  47,323 :  majority  for  No  Con- 
vention, 651.  This  vote  temporarily 
checked  all  open,  aggressive  move- 
ments in  the  interest  of  Disunion,  but 
did  not  arrest  nor  diminish  the  efforts 
of  its  champions.  On  the  contrary,  a 
great  State  Eights  Convention  was 
assembled  at  Ealeigh  on  the  22d  of 
March,  and  largely  attended  by  lead- 
ing Disunionists  from  South  Carolina, 
Vii^inia,  and  other  States.  Its  spirit 
and  its  demonstrations  left  no  doubt 
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of  the  fixed  resolve  of  the  master- 
spirits to  take  their  State  out  of  the 
Union,  even  in  defiance  of  a  majority 
of  her  voters.  But  they  concluded 
to  await  the  opportunity  which  South 
Carolina  was  preparing.  This  oppor- 
tunity was  the  taking  of  Tort  Sum- 
ter; -when  Gov.  Ellis  proceeded  to 
"seize  the  V.  S.  Branch  Mint  at  Char- 
lotte"' and  the  Federal  Arsenal  at  Fay- 
ettevUle;"  and  thereupon"  to  call  an 
extra  ee^ion  of  the  Legislature.  This 
session  commenced  May  1st,  and  in 
a  few  days  thereafter  resulted  in  the 
of  the  following; 
Whereof  By  an  nnwarranted  and  nnpre- 
inted  usnrpation  of  power  by  the  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  City,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  snbverted ;  and  wheretta,  the  honor,  dig- 
nity, and  welfare,  of  the  people  of  North  Car- 
olina imperatively  demand  that  they  should 
resist,  at  all  hazards,  anch  nsnrpation ;  and 
whereas,  there  is  an  actual  stat«  of  revolu- 
tion existing  in  North  Carolina,  and  our  sis- 
ter State  of  Virginia,  making  common  cause 
with  us,  is  threatened  with  invasion  by  the 
said  Administration;  now,  therefore, 

"Sesohed,  That  his  ExceUenoy,  the  Gov- 
ernor, be  authorized  to  tender  to  Vir^nia,  or 
to  the  Government  of  the  Confederal*  States, 
such  portion  of  our  volunteer  forces  now,  or 
that  may  be  hereafter,  under  his  command, 
as  may  not  be  necessary  for  the  immediate 
defense  of  North  Carolina." 

The  Legislature  proceeded  at  once 
to  call  a  Convention ;  delegates  to  be 
elected  on  the  ISth^and  the  Conven- 
tion to  assemble  on  the  20th.  On 
that  day,  the  Convention  assembled 
—having  been  elected  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Fort  Sumter  efferves- 
cence and  of  such  assertions  as  are 
contained  in  the  preamble  just  quo- 
ted. Mr.  Thomas  L,  Clingman,  late 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  having  been 
delegated  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
Confederate  Congress  at  Montgom- 
ery, on  the  14th,  submitted  to  that 
body  the  following : 


"  January  30,  18G1.        *"  April  20tll.        "  April  23d.       "  April  26tlj. 
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"  Eesoliition^  auQiorizing  the  Qoventor  to 
vae  all  the  poweti  of  ike  State,  eiM  and 
faititar;/,  consUtent  with  the  Gonetitiition, 
to  protect  the  pereong  and  property  qf  our 
eltizens,  and  to  maintain  and  d^end  the 
honor  of  North  Carolina. 

"  Whereae,  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  heen  entirely  subverted,  and  its 
Government  has  been  converted  into  a  mili- 
tary despotism,  by  the  usurpations  of  the 
Admiuistration  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  And 
whereas,  the  Bwd  Abraham  Lincoln  has  pro- 
mulgated a  proclamation  declaring  the  porta 
of  North  Carolina  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
and  directing  our  ships  engaged  in  lawful 
commerce  to  be  seized ;  And  viherea*,  such 
measures  are,  by  the  laws  of  civilized  na- 
tions, only  to  be  resorted  to  against  a  foreign 
State,  and  one  against  which  war  has  been 
declared ;  And  whereas,  North  Carolina  has 
no  alternative,  consistent  with  her  safety 
and  honor,  but  to  accept  the  position  thus 
assigned  to  her,  as  being  that  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  foreign  State  : 

"  Therefore,  le  it  resolved.  That  the  Gov- 
ernor ia  hereby  authorized  to  nse  all  the 
powers  of  the  State,  civil  and  militai-y,  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitntion,  to  protect  the 
persons  and  property  of  our  citizens,  and  to 
maintain  and  defend  the  honor  of  North 
Carolina. 

"A  true  copy,  from  the  minutes  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Nortli  Carolina. 

"EDWJ.BD  CiNTWELL,   0.  H.   C." 

By  eucli  statements,  wholly  un- 
contradicted, tlie  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism of  North  Carohna  were,  for  the 
moment,  utterly  paralyzed.  The  peo- 
ple, assured  by  those  they  had  learned 
to  trust  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  heen  utterly  subverted  by  usurp- 
ation, and  that  a  military  despotism, 
headed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
making  unprovoked  war  upon  them, 
which  their  honor  and  their  interests 
alike  required  them  to  resist,  were 
passive,  bewildered  and  helpless  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
spirators. The  Convention,  on  the 
very  day  of  its  assembling,  passed  an 
Ordinance  of  Secession  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  and  forthwith  linked  the 
efforts  and  fortunes  of  Nortli  Carolina 
with  those  of  the  traitors,  by  adopting 


and  ratifying  the  Confederate  Consti- 
tution, 

It  has  heen  widely  represented, 
and,  to  some  extent,  believed,  that 
the  failure  of  the  Peace  Conference 
or  Congress,  so  called,  with  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Republicans  to  pass  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  backed  by 
President  Lincoln's  Inaugural,  was 
generally  received  throughout  the 
Slave  States  as  a  declaration  of  war 
on  the  South,  and,  as  such,  resented 
by  large  and  controlling  acquisitions 
to  the  ranl«  of  the  Disunionists  in  the 
hitherto  unseceded  States.  The  true 
view  is  widely  different  from  this. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention refused,  so  late  as  April  ith, 
by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  to 
pass  an  Ordinance  of  Secession. 

The  Aekansas  Convention  assem- 
bled about  the  1st  of  March ;  and, 
on  the  16th,  was  waited  on  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Oldham,  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress  and  a  Com- 
missioner from  Jefferson  Davis,  bear- 
ing a  message  from  that  potentate, 
dated  March  9th — four  days  after  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  and  when 
the  contents  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  In- 
augural were  familiar  to  the  entire 
South,  The  Convention  listened  to 
Mr.  Davis's  letter,  wherein  he  dilated 
on  the  identity  of  institutions  and  of 
interests  between  his  Confederacy  and 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  urging  the 
adhesion  of  the  latter  to  the  former; 
and,  after  taking  two  days  to  delibe- 
rate, a  majority — 39  to  35— voted 
not  to  secede  from  the  TTnion.  The 
Convention  proceeded,  however,  to 
resolve  that  a  vote  of  the  people  of 
their  State  should  be  taken  on  the 
1st  of  August  ensuing — the  ballots 
,  reading   "  Secession  "  or  "  Coopera- 
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tion" — tlie  Convention  to  stand  ad- 
journed to  August  iTth ;  when,  if  it 
Bliould  appear  tliat  Secession  liad  re- 
ceived a  majority,  this  should  be 
regarded  as  an  instruction  from  their 
constituents  to  pass  the  Ordinance, 
which  tliey  had  now  rejected ;  and 
so,  having  elected  five  delegates  to  a 
proposed  Conference  of  the  Border 
States,  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  May  27lh, 
the  Convention  stood  adjourned," 
Yet  this  identical  Convention  was 
reconvened  upon  the  reception  of 
the  news  from  Fort  Sumter,  and 
proceeded,  with  little  hesitation,  to 
pass  an  Ordinance  of  Secession," 
by  a  vote  of  69  to  1.  That  Ordi- 
nance asserts  that  this  Convention, 
"by  resolves  adopted  March  11th,  had 
pledged  "  the  State  of  Arkansas  to 
resist  to  the  last  extremity  any  at- 
tempt on  tlie  part  of  such  power  to 
coerce  any  State  that  seceded  from 
the  old  Union."  The  Ordinance 
proceeds  to  set  forth  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  Arkansas  had,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1836,  by  virtue  of  au- 
thority vested  therein  by  the  Con- 
vention which  framed  tlie  State  Con- 
stitution, adopted  certain  propositions 
made  to  that  State  by  Congress,  which 
propositions  "were  freely  accepted, 
ratified,  and  irrevocably  confirmed, 
as  articles  of  compact  and  union  be- 
tween the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the 
United  States ;"  which  irrevocable 
compact  this  Convention  proceeded 
formally  to  revoks  and  annul,  and  to 
declare  "  repealed,  abrogated,  and 
fully  set  aside,"  by  tiie  identical  act 
which  withdraws  Arkansas  from  the 
Union  and  absolves  its  citizens  from 
all  allegiance  to  its  Government ! 

The  meaning  of  this  may  not  he 
understood  without  explanation.  The 
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soil  or  public  lands  of  Arkansas, 
before  there  was  any  such  State  or 
Territory,  had  belonged  fully  and 
absolutely  to  the  Union,  having  been 
acquired  by  it  in  the  purchase  of  Lotd- 
siana.  To  that  soil,  thus  purchased 
and  paid  for,  and  the  Indian  title 
thereto  at  a  still  further  cost  ex- 
tinguished. Congress  had  not  chosen 
either  to  alienate  or  imperil  its  title 
by  the  creation  and  admission  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  As  a  prere- 
quisite, therefore,  of  such  admission, 
said  State  was  required  to  enter  into 
an  irrevocable  compact  never  to  claim 
nor  exercise  ownership  of  said  publie 
lands,  until  that  title  should  be  ceded 
and  conveyed,  upon  due  considera- 
tion, by  the  Union,  to  individual  or 
other  purchasers.  Uaving  thus  be- 
come a  State  and  been  admitted  into 
the  Union  by  virtue  of  this  irre- 
vocable compact,  Arkansas  proceeds 
to  revoke  the  compact  and  seize  the 
lands  1 

The  '  conservatives'  in  the  Conven- 
tion— that  is,  those  who  were  opposed 
to  Secession  at  its  earlier  meeting — 
now  issued  an  address,  justifying 
their  change  of  position  by  the  feet 
that  the  Federal  Government  had 
determined  to  use  force  against  the 
seceded  States,  and"  adding  : 

"  The  South  is  'our  eountry;'  and,  whila 
■wo  are  satisfied  that,  up  to  the  moment 
when  tlie  Government  committed  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  making  war  upon  the 
seceded  States,  the  conservative  party  in 
Arkansa-s  was  largely  in  the  ascendant,  wa 
cannot  believe  that  her  soil  is  polluted  by  a. 
being  base  and  cowardly  enongh  to  stop  to 
consider,  in  casting  his  lot  in  the  nneqnal 
struggle  in  which  she  is  engaged,  whether 
she  is  '  right  or  wrong.' " 

The '  conservatism'  of  these  gentle- 
men, it  seems,  had  not  been  shocked 
by  the  military  seizure  by  f 
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ists,  two  weeks  previous,  of  the  Fede- 
ral arsenal  at  Napoleon,"'  containing 
3  2,000  Springfield  mnskets  and  a  large 
amount  of  munitions  and  stores ;  nor 
by  that  of  Fort  Smith,"  also  con- 
taining valuable  deposits  of  arms, 
munitions,  and  Indian  goods.  These, 
and  many  kindred  acts  of  violence 
and  outrage  on  the  side  of  disunion, 
had  been  committed  withont  a  shadow 
of  disguise,  and  with  no  other  excuse 
than  the  treason  of  the  perpetrators 
— Soion  Borland,  late  U.  8.  Senator, 
having  led  the  party  that  captured 
Fort  Smith.  '  Coeroipn '  was  ab- 
horred and  execrated  only  when  ex- 
ercised in  defense  of  the  Union. 

MissouKi  was  found  in  a  most  an- 
omalous condition  on  the  breaking 
out  of  tlie  great  struggle,  destined  so 
severely  to  try  her  integrity,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  nation.  Though  her 
slaves  were  less  than  a  tenth  of  her 
total  population,  and  her  real  inter- 
ests were  bound  up  in  the  triumph 
of  Free  Labor  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union,  yet  her  managing  poli- 
ticians, of  the  Calhoun  or  extreme 
pro-slavery  school,  had  contrived  for 
years  to  wield  and  enjoy  her  power 
and  patrons^,  by  keeping  a  firm 
and  skillful  hold  on  the  machinery  of 
the  Democratic  party.  They  had 
thus  succeeded,  through  a  long  and 
bitter  cauvaaSjin  hunting  Col.  Thomas 
H.  Benton — once  the  autocrat  of  the 
State— out  of  the  Senate,  and,  ulti- 
mately, out  of  public  life.  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  settled  policy, 
the  most  of  them  had  professed  to 
support  Senator  Douglas  for  Presi- 
dent in  1860 ;  and,  on  tlie  strength 
of  their  regularity  as  Democrats,  had 
elected  Claiborne  F.  Jackson  as  Gov- 

"April  23(1.     "  April  24th.      "Jan.  5th,  1861.  , 


ernor,  Thomas  C.  Reynolds  as  Lieut. 
Governor,  and  a  Legislature  either 
thoroughly  committed  or  easily  mold- 
ed to  their  ultimate  schemes. 

Of  this  Legislature,  the  Senate  had 
instructed"  its  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations  to  report  a  bill  calling  a 
State  Convention,  which,  in  due  time, 
became  a  law."'  The  Convention 
was  accordingly  chosen  and  held; 
but,  when  it  came  to  assemble,  not 
one  avowed  Disunionist  was  found 
among  its  members.  Even  Sterling 
Price,  a  Democratic  ex- Governor, 
■who  in  due  time  became  one  of  the 
ablest  and  m<Bt  successful  of  Rebel 
Generals,  had  secured  his  election 
only  by  a  profession  of  Unionism. 
Its  Committee  on  Federal  Relations, 
through  its  Chairman,  Judge  H.  E. 
Gamble,"  reported  at  lenglb,  on  the 
9th  of  ifarch — four  days  after  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Inaugural  had  been  read 
all  over  the  country — in  pointed  op- 
position to  the  views  of  the  Dis- 
unionists.  After  discussing  the  ques- 
tions which  agitated  the  country  from 
a  Southeni  point  of  view,  with  the 
usual  complaints  of  Northern  fanati- 
cism, intermeddhng,  and  aggression, 
condemning  coercion,  whether  em- 
ployed by  or  against  the  seceded 
States,  and  warmly  indorsing  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  the  Conven- 
tion, on  the  report  of  this  Committee, 


',  That  at  present,  there  5b  no 
adequat*  cause  to  impel  Missouri  to  dissolve 
her  connection  with  the  Federal  Union; 
but,  on  the  confrarv,  she  will  labor  for  such 
an  a^jnstment  of  the  esisting  troubles  as 
will  secure  peace,  righte,  and  equality,  to  all 
the  States. 

"  Senohed,  That  the  people  of  this  Stats 
are  devotedly  attached  to  the  institutions  of 
our  country,  and  earnestly  desire  that,  by  a 
fair  and  amicable  adjustment,  the  present 
causes  of   disagreement  may  be  removed, 

''Jan.  ISili.      "Afterward made  Governor. 
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the  Union  perpetuated,  and  peace  and  har- 
mony restored  between  the  North  and  the 
South." 

And  hereupon  the  Convention  ad- 
fjourned^"  to  the  third  Monday  in 
'  pecember,  after  appointing  seven  del- 
egates to  the  proposed  Border-State 
Convention,  and  a  Committee  with 
power  to  call  an  earlier  meeting  of 
this  body,  if  deemed  necessary. 

The  Legislature,  however,  remain- 
ed in  session,  completely  under  the 
control  of  Gov.  Jackson  and  his  Dis- 
union allies;  and  one  of  its  most 
notable  acts  provided  a  metropolitan 
police  for  the  city  of  St,  Louis,  under 
the  control  of  five  Commissioners,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor ;  who, 
of  course,  took  care  that  a  decided 
majority  of  them  should  be  Seces- 
sionists. Thus,  the  practical  control 
of  the  chief  city  of  the  State,  and  of 
■  the  entire  Missouri  valley,  was  seized 
'by  the  enemies  of  the  Union, 

Fort  Sumter  having  been  captured, 
and  a  most  insulting,  defiant  refusal 
returned  by  Gov.  Jackson  to  the 
President's  requisition  for  troops,  he 
proceeded"  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
his  Liegislature,  to  begin  May  2d, 
"for  the  purpose  of  enacting  such 
laws  and  adopting  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  more  per- 
fect oj^anization  and  equipment  of 
the  MiUtia  of  this  State,  and  to  raise 
money  and  such  other  means  as  may 
be  required  to  place  the  State  in  a 
proper  attitude  of  defense,"  Orders 
were  issued  by  his  Adjutant-General, 
Hough,  to  the  Militia  officers  of  the 
State,  to  assemble  their  respective 
commands  May  3d,  to  go  into  eneamp- 

=°  March  22d.  ■' April  2 2d. 

"  Of  the  114,965  slaves  held  in  1860  in  the  en- 
tire State,  no  less  than  50,280  were  held  in  twelve 
Counties  Btretchlrg  along  the  Missouri  river: 
viz:  Boone,   5,034;  Callaway,  4,52T;  Chariton, 


raent  for  a  week.  The  Legislature 
having  been  on  that  day  reconvened 
by  him,  the  Governor  transmitted 
to  it  a  Message,  denouncing  tlie  Pre- 
sident's call  for  troops  as  "  unconsti- 
tutional and  illegal,  tending  toward 
consolidated  despotism."  Though 
he  did  not  venture,  directly,  to  ad- 
vocate secession,  he  did  all  he  could 
and  dared  to  promote  it ;  urging  the 
Legislature  to  appropriate  a  large 
sum  to  arm  the  State  and  place  it  in 
a  posture  of  defense.     He  said : 

"  Our  interesta  and  sympathies  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  slaveholding  Statea, 
and  necessarily  unite  our  destiny  with  theirs. 
The  simiiarity  of  our  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions, our  indastriai  interests,  our  sym- 
pathies, habits,  and  tastes,  onr  common  ori- 
gin, territorial  contiguity,  all  concur  in  point- 
ing oat  our  duty  in  regard  to  the  separation 
now  taking  place  between  tie  States  of  the 
old  Federal  Union." 

The  Legislature  obsequiouhly  obey- 
ed his  behests ;  giving  him,  so  far  as 
it  could,  the  entire  control  of  the 
military  and  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  State. 

Had  not  these  machinations  been 
countervailed,  Missouri  would  have 
soon  fallen  as  helplessly  and  passively 
into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates 
as  did  North  Carolina  or  Arkansas. 
Her  slaveholders,  though  not  numer- 
ous, constituted  her  political  and  so- 
cial aristocracy.  They  were  large 
landholders,  mainly  settled  in  the 
fertile  counties  "stretched  along  both 
banks  of  the  Missouri  river,  through 
the  heart  of  the  State,  and  exerting  a 
potent  control  over  the  poorer,  1^8 
intelligent,  and  less  influential  pio- , 
ncera,-  who  thinly  overspread  the  ru- 
ral counties  north  and  south  of  them, 

2,831;  Clay,  3,45(1;  Cooper,  3,900;  Howard, 
5,889;  Jaekaon,  3,944;  Lafayette,  6,35Y ;  Pike, 
4,056;  Platte,  3,313;  St.  Charles,  2,181 ;  Saline, 
4,876.  Probably  two-thirds  of  all  the  slaves  in 
the  Slate  were  hehi  withua  30  miles  of  that  riw^- 
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The  mercantile  aristocracy  of  St, 
Louis  was  predominantly  devoted  to 
their  supposed  interests  and  docile  to 
their  commands.  But  for  St.  Louis 
on  one  side  and  Kansas  on  the  other, 
MisBOnri  could  scarcely  have  been 
saved.  But  Kansas  had  a  population 
whom  the  rough  experiences  of  pre- 
vious years  had  educated  into  deadly 
hostility  to  the  Slave  Power ;  while 
St.  Louis  possessed,  in  her  liberty- 
loving  Germans,  in  her  intelKgent 
and  uncompromising  citizens  of  east- 
ern lineage,  and  in  The  St.  Louis 
Democrat — a  journal  of  high  charac- 
ter and  extensive  influence,  which 
could  neither  be  bought  nor  fright- 
ened into  recreancy  to  the  interests 
of  Free  Labor — the  elements  of  pow- 
erful resistance  to  the  meditated  trear 
son.  Although  the  Governor  had  so 
promptly  and  abusively  repelled  Pre- 
sident Lincoln's  rec|.uisition,  a  full 
regiment  had  been  raised  by  Col. 
Frank  P.  Blair,  while  four  others 
were  in  process  of  formation  in  St, 
Louis,  within  ten  days  &om  the  issue 
of  the  President's  call. 

The  Federal  Arsenal  in  Western 
Missouri  was  located  at  Liberty,  Clay 
Oounty,in  the  midst  of  a  strongly  pro- 
Slavery  population.  As  it  had  been 
often  robbed  with  impunity  to  arm 
the  'Border  Buffians'  for  their  re- 
peated raids  into  Kansas,  it  was  natu- 
rally supposed  that  it  might  now  be 
drawn  upon  for  its  entire  contents  in 
behalf  of  what  was  essentially  the 
same  cause.  Accordingly,  on  the 
20th,  it  was  seized  by  a  strong  force, 
and  the  guns  and  munitions  therein 
deposited  carried  off  to  arm  and  equip 
the  gathering  hosts  of  treason. 

But  the  Federal  Arsenal  at  St. 
Louis  had  a  garrison  of  several  hun- 
dred regulars,  under  the  command  of 


Capt,  Nathaniel  Lyon,  who  promptly 
made  arrangements,  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  protect  and  defend,  its  stores 
of  arms  and  munitions.  During  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  April,  the  great 
bulk  of  these  were  quietly  but  rapid- 
ly transferred  to  a  steamboat,  and 
removed  to  Alton,  111.,  whence  they 
were  mainly  conveyed  to  Springfield, 
the  capital  of  that  State,  foiling  the 
Secessionists,  who  were  organizing  a 
'  State  Guard'  in  the  vicinity  with  a 
view  to  their  capture,  and  who  had, 
for  several  days,  been  eagerly  and 
hopefully  awaiting  the  right  moment 
to  secure  these  arms.  Having  thus 
sent  away  all  that  were  not  needed, 
Capt.  Lyon  and  Col.  Blair,  on  the 
morning  of  May  10th,  suddenly  sur- 
rounded the  State  Guard  at  Camp 
Jackson,  at  the  head  of  6,000  armed 
Unionists  and  an  effective  battery, 
and  demanded  their  surrender — al- 
lowing half  an  hour  for  compHance 
with  this  peremptory  request.  Gen. 
D.  M.  Frost,  in  command  of  the 
camp,  being  completely  surprised, 
had  no  alternative  hut  compliance. 
Twenty  cannon,  twelve  hundred  new 
rifles,  several  chests  of  muskets,  large 
quantities  of  ammunition,  etc.,  most 
of  which  had^recently  been  received 
from  the  Baton  Eouge  Arsenal,  now 
in  Confederate  hands,  were  among 
the  '  spoils  of  victory,' 

The  news  of  this  exploit  preceded 
the  return  of  the  Unionists  from  the 
camp  to  the  city ;  and  the  chagrin  of 
the  embryo  Rebels  impelled  them  to 
proceed  from  insults  to  violence.  At 
length,  one  of  the  Unionist  regi- 
ments (German)  were  impelled  to 
fire  upon  its  assailants,  when  twenty- 
two  persons  fell  dead — one  of  them 
a  woman,  A  furious  excitement  was 
aroused  by  this  tragedy,  but  inquirieB 
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established  the  endurance  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  volunteers,  so  long  as  pa- 
tience was  a  virtue. 

The  rage  and  hate  of  the  Seces- 
sionists were  intensified  by  this  se- 
rious blow ;  but  they  took  care  not  to 
provoke  further  collision.  The  un- 
questioned fact  that  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  the  discomfited  State 
Guard's  '  Camp  Jackson'  were  named 
after  Davis,  Beauregard,  etc.,  was  not 
needed  to  prove  the  traitorous  char- 
acter of  the  organization.  Capt.  Lyon 
ivas  made  Brigadier-General  of  the 
First  Brigade  of  MisBOuri  Volunteers. 

Gen.  William  S.  Harney  returned 
from  the  East  to  St.  Louis  on  the 
12th,  and  took  command  of  the  Union 
forces.  Nine  days  thereafter,  ho  en- 
tered into  a  truce  or  compact  with 
Gen.  Sterling  Price,  whereof  the  ob- 
ject was  the  pacification  of  Missouri, 
But  this  did  not  prevGnt  the  traitors 
from  hunting  and  shooting  Unionists 
in  every  part  of  the  State  where 
Slavery  and  treason  were  locally  in 
the  ascendant — -thousands  having 
been  driven  in  terror  from  their 
homes  before  the  end  of  May.  Some 
of  tliem  were  served  with  notices 
from  one  or  another  of  the  secret 
societies  of  Kebels  overspreading  the 
State.  In  at  least  one  instance,  a 
citizen  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Jef- 
ferson City,  to  be  tried  by  Court 
Martial  on  a  charge  of  raising  a 
Union  company ;  and,  on  the  22d, 
the  American  flag  was  taken  down 
from  its  staff  in  front  of  the  Post 
Office  in  St.  Joseph,  and  the  authori- 
ties of  that  city  (in  the  Northwrat 
comer  of  the  State)  formally  resolved 
that  no  American  flag  should  be 
planted  within  its  limits.  Gen.  Har- 
ney's compact  with  Price,  proving  a 


protection  to  treason  only,  was  repu- 
diated at  Washington,  and  Gen. 
Harney  himself  superseded  in  the 
command  of  the  department  by  Gen. 

Gov,  Jackson  thereupon  "  issued  a 
circular,  professing  to  regard  the 
Harney  compact  as  still  in  force,  and 
insisting  that  "  the  people  of  Missouri 
should  be  permitted,  in  peace  and  se- 
curity, to  decide  upon  their  future 
course ;  that  they  could  not  bo  subju- 
gated," etc.,  etc.  Very  soon,"  an  in- 
terviewwas  had,  at  St.  Louis,  between 
Gen.  Price,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
or, and  Gen.  Lyon  and  Col.  Blair,  on 
the  side  of  the  Union ;  whereat  Gen. 
Price  demanded,  as  a  vital  condition 
of  peace,  that  no  Federal  troops 
should  be  stationed  in,  or  allowed 
to  pass  through,  the  State.  Gen. 
Lyon  peremptorily  refused  compli- 
ance. Jackson  and  Price  returned 
that  night  to  Jefferson  City ;  and  the 
next  morning  brought  tidings  to  St, 
Louis  that  the  Gasconade  railroad 
bridge  had  been  burnt,  as  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  bridge  over  the  Osage 
river,  and  the  telegrajA  wires  cut, 
under  the  direction  of  a  son  of  the 
Governor,  On  the  back  of  this  came 
a  proclamation  from  Jackson,  calling 
out  50,000  State  Militia  to  repel  Fed- 
eral invasion,  and  closing  as  follows : 

"  In  issuing  this  proclamation,  I  hold  it  to 
he  my  most  solemn  duty  to  remind  you  that 
Missouri  is  still  one  of  the  United  Stat«a; 
that  the  Esecntive  department  of  the  8tat« 
Government  does  not  arrogate  to  itself  the 

tower  to  disturb  that  relation ;  that  power 
as  heen  wisely  vested  in  the  Convention, 
which  will,  at  the  proper  time,  express  your 
sovereign  will ;  and  that,  meanwhile,  it  is 
your  duty  to  obey  ail  constitutional  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government.  But  it 
is  equally  my  duty  to  advise  you  that  your 
first  allegiance  i»  d'ue  to  your  own  State,  and 
that  you  are  under  no  obligation  whatever 

"Juno  lltL 
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to  obey  the  unconstitutional  edicts  of  the 
niilitarydeapotism  which  has  introduced  it 
self  at  Washington,  nor  submit  to  the  infa- 
mous and  degrading  sway  of  its  wiclied  min- 
ions in  this  State,  No  brave-hearted  Mis- 
Bonrian  will  obey  the  one  or  submit  to  the 
other.  Kise,  then,  and  drive  out  ignomini- 
owly  the  mvader»,  who  have  dared  to  dese- 
crate the  soil  which  yonr  labors  hare  made 
fiTiitful,  and  which  is  consecrated  by  your 
homes." 

Thus,  though  Missouri  had  authori- 
tatively and  overwhelmingly  refused 
to  leave  the  Union,  her  Governor 
made  war  upon  it,  and,  nrastering  all 
the  forces  of  Slavery  and  treason, 
proceeded  openly  to  cast  in  hia  and 
their  lot  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Great 
Eebellion. 

Kentuckt,  despite  the  secret  affili- 
ation of  her  leading  politicians  with 
the  traitors,  whom  many  of  them 
ultimately  joined,  refused  from  the 
outset,  through  the  authentic  action  of 
her  people,  to  unite  her  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  EebeUion.  Though  she 
bad,  for  some  years,  been  a  '  Demo- 
cratic' State^asting  her  Presiden- 
tial vote  for  Buchanan  and  Breckin- 
ridge, in  1856,  by  some  seven  thou- 
sand majority" — the  cloven  foot  of 
treason  had  no  sooner  been  exhibited, 
by  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  Charleston,  than  her  people 
gave  unmistakable  notice  that  they 
"would  acquiesce  in  no  such  purpose. 
Her  State  Election  occurred  not 
long  afterward,"  when  Leslie  Combs, 
'Union'  candidate  for  Clerk  of  her 
highest  Court  (the  only  office  filled  at 
this  election  by  the  general  vote  of  the 
State),  was  chosen  by  the  magnificent 
majority  of  33,223  over  his  leading 

"  Buchanan  74,612 ;  riUmore  67,416;  Fre- 
mont 314.  "August  6,  1860. 

"Combs  68,165;  M'Clarty  (Breckinridge) 
44,942;  Bomng(Dougla9)]0,971;  Hopkms(Lin- 


competitor,  and  11,423  over  the  com- 
bined votes  of  aU"  others.  If  Maj. 
Breckinridge  had  been  made  their 
candidate  for  President  by  the  bolt- 
ers with  any  idea  of  thereby  seducing 
'  the  home  of  Henry  Clay'  from  her 
loyalty,  that  hope  was  ill-grounded, 
as  the  Presidential  election  more  con- 
clusively demonstrated — BeU  and  Ev- 
erett carrying  the  State  by  a  large 
plurality. '°  Yet  her  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor, Magoffin,"  though  he  forcibly 
protested'"  against  the  headlong  im- 
petuosity wherewith  South  Carolina 
persisted  in  dragging  the  South  into 
Disunion — summoned  her"  Legisla- 
ture to  meet  in  extra  session,  and, 
on  its  assembling,"  addressed  to  it  a 
Message,  urging  the  call  of  a  State 
Convention,  wherein  he  premises  that 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are 
no  longer  one  people,  united  and  friendly. 
The  ties  of  fraternai  love  and  concord, 
which  once  bound  us  together,  are  sun- 
dered. Though  the  Union  of  the  States 
may,  by  the  abstract  reasoning  of  a  elass,  be 
construed  still  to  exist,  it  is  really  and  prae- 
tically— to  an  extent,  at  least — fatally  im- 
paired. The  confederacy  is  rapidly  resolv- 
ing itself  into  its  original  integral  parts,  and 
its  loyal  members  are  intent  upon  cunkact- 
ing  wholly  new  relations.  Reluctant  as  we 
may  be  to  realize  the  dread  calamity,  the 
great  fact  of  revolution  stares  us  in  the  iace, 
demands  recognition,  and  will  not  be  theo- 
rized away.  _H"or  is  the  worst  yet  told. 
We  are  not  yet  eucouraj^ed  to  hope  that  this 
revolution  will  be  bloodJeEs.  A  collision  of 
arms  has  even  occurred  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  authorities  of  a  laU 
member  of  the  Union,  and  the  issue  threat- 
ens to  involve  the  whole  country  in  fratrici- 
dal war.  It  is  under  these  circumstances 
of  peculiar  gloom  that  you  have  been  sum- 
moned. *  "■  *  In  view  of  the  partial  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union,  the  secession  of  eight 
or  ten  States,  the  establishment  of  a  South- 
era  Confederated  Kepublic,  and  the  adminis- 

"Eell  66,053;  Breekinrii^e  53,14^;   Douglas 
25,651;  Lincoln  1,364. 
"  Elected  in  1859,  "  See  page  340. 

*'  December  21,  1860.    "  January  n,  18S1. 
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tration  of  this  Govenimeiit  npon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Chicago  Platform— a  condition  of 
oar  country,  most  likelj,  near  at  lianU — what 
attitude  will  Kentucky  hold,  and  by  virtue 
of  what  authority  shall  her  external  relations 
be  determined?  Herein  are  involved  iaauea 
of  momentous  consequence  to  the  people.  It 
is  of  vital  importance  to  our  owp  safety  and 
domestic  peace  that  these  questions  be  solved 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  a  ^ni^)o^ity  of 
our  people.  *  ■  *  The  ordinary  departments 
of  the  Government  are  vested  with  no  power 
to  conduct  the  State  through  such  a  revolu- 
tion. Any  attempt,  by  either  of  these  de- 
partments, to  change  our  present  external 
relations,  wouldinvolve  a  usurpation  of  pow- 
er, and  might  not  command  that  confidence 
and  secure  the  unanimity  so  esaeutial  to  our 
internal  safety." 

The  Legislature  heard  him  patient- 
ly, hut  reftised  to  follow  him.  It  de- 
clined to  call  a  State  Convention,  hut 
proposed  instead  a  National  Conven- 
tion to  revise  the  Federal  pact,  and  a 
'  Peace  Conference'  at  "Washington; 
■which  latter  was  duly  held,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  Wo  action  look- 
ing to  Disunion  could  be  extracted 
from  that  Legislature,  which  ad- 
'Joumed  soon  afterward.  And,  though 
the  Secessionists  sought  to  atone  for 
their  paucity  of  numbers  by  preter- 
natural activity,  especially  through 
their  secret  organizations,  as '  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle,'  etc.,  and  called 
a  '  State  Kighta'  Convention,  to  meet 
at  Frankfort  on  the  22d  of  March, 
by  a  secret  circular,  wherein  they  as- 
sumed that  Disunion  wi«  an  accom- 
plished fact,  nothing  of  importance 
had  been  effected  by  them  when  the 
roar  of  the  batteries  encircling  Fort 
Sumter  called  the  nation  to  arms. 

Gov.  Magoffln,  having  refused,  with 
insult,  to  respond  to  the  President's 
call  for  Militia  to  maintain  the  Union, 
summoned  the  Legislature  to  meet 
once  more,  in  extra  session,  assign- 
ing, as  one  reason  therefor,  the  ne- 
cessity of  promptly  putting  the  State 
in  a  complete  position  for  defense. 


His  call  was  issued  April  18th;  and, 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  an  im- 
mense Union  meeting  was  held  at 
Louisville,  whereof  James  Guthrie, 
Archibald  Dixon,  and  other  'con- 
servatives,' were  the  raaster-spirite. 
This  meeting  resolved  against  Seces- 
sion, and  against  anj'  forcible  resist- 
ance thereto — in  favor  of  arming  the 
State,  and  against  using  her  arms  to 
put  down  the  rampant  treason  at  that 
moment  ruling  in  Baltimore  as  well 
as  in  Richmond,  and  ostentatiously 
preparing  for  a  speedy  rush  upon 
"Washington.  Two  of  its  resolves 
will  sufficiently  exhibit  the  inconse- 
quence and  imreason  of  tliis  species 
of  conservatism :  viz : 

"Sesolved,  First:  That,  as  the  Confede- 
rate States  have,  hy  overt  acts,  coTnineuced 
war  against  the  tFnitod  States,  without  con- 
sultation with  Kentucky  and  their  sister 
Southern  8tat«8,  Kentocky  reserves  to  her- 
self the  right  to  choose  her  own  position ; 
and  that,  while  her  natural  sympathies  are 
with  those  who  have  a  common  interest  in 
the  protection  of  Slavery,  she  still  acknowl- 
edges her  loyalty  aud  fealty  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  which  she  will 
cheerfully  render  until  that  Government 
becomes  aggressive,  tyrannical,  and  regard- 
less of  our  rights  in  slave  property. 

"Second:  That  the  National Govemmeut 
should  b«  tried  by  its  acts ;  and  that  the 
several  States,  as  its  peers  in  their  appropri- 
ate spheres,  will  hold  it  to  a  rigid  account- 
ability, and  require  that  its  acts  should  be 
fraternal  in  their  efforts' to  bring  back  the 
seceded  States,  and  not  sanguinary  or  co5r- 

The  red-hot  halls  fired  into  Sumter 
by  the  traitors  had  hardly  cooled, 
when  Kentucky  Unionism  insulted 
the  common-sense  and  nauseated  the 
loyal  stomach  of  the  Nation  by  this 
astounding  drivel.  The  consequences 
may  well  he  imagined.  Not  a  single 
Eebel  in  all  the  State  was  induced 
by  it  to  relax  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
slaveholding  treason;  and  men,  mu- 
nitions, and  supplies  were  openly,  and 
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almost  daily,  dispatched  to  the  mus- 
tering Rebel  lioats  in  the  South  and 
Southeast ;  while,  for  months,  noth- 
ing was  done  by  that  State  for  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  The  first  regi- 
ment of  Kentuckians  raised  for  the 
Union  armies  was  encamped  on  the 
free  side  of  the  river,  in  deference 
to  ui^ent  representations  from  pro- 
fessed Unionists  and  to  Kentucky's 
proclaimed  neutrality. 

The  meeting  farther  resolved: 

"  Eighth :  That  we  look  to  the  yonng  men 
of  the  KeiitQcky  State  Guard  as  the  bul- 
■«-arit3  of  the  safety  of  our  Co  tnui  on  wealth ; 
and  we  coiynre  them  to  remember  that  they 
are  pledged  equally  to  fidelity  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Kentucky." 

That '  State  Guard,'  organized  by 
Gen.  Simon  B.  Buekner,  under  the 
auspices  of  Gov.  Magoffin,  became  a 
mere  recruiting  and  drilling  conven- 
ience of  the  Kebel  chiefe — its  mem- 
bers being  dispatched  southward  so 
fast  as  ripejied  for  their  intended 
service.  Ultimately,  having  corrupt- 
ed all  he  could,  Buekner  followed 
them  into  the  camp  of  open  treason," 
and  was  captured  at  the  head  of  a 
portion  of  them  at  the  taking  of 
Fort  Donelson. 

The  Legislature  having  reassem- 
bled," Magoffin  read  them  another 
lecture  in  the  interest  of  the  Re- 
bellion. The  Union  was  gone — ^the 
Confederacy  was  a  fixed  fact  —  it 
would  soon  be  composed  of  ten,  and 
perhaps  of  thirteen,  States ;  Pr^i- 
dent  Lincoln  was  a  usurper,  "  mad 
with  sectional  hate,"  and  bent  on 
eubjugatmg    or     exterminating    the 


South.  The  Federal  Government 
was  rolling  up  a  frightful  debt, 
which  Kentucky  would  not  choose 
to  help  pay,  etc.,  etc.  Whereupon, 
he  again  urged  the  call  of  a  Con- 
vention, with  a  view  to  State  inde- 
pendence and  self-protection. 

The  Legislature  had  been  chosen 
in  1859,  and  had  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  either  House,  but  not  a  Dis- 
union majority.  It  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  call  a  Convention,  nor  even 
to  favor  such  neutrality  as  Magoffin 
proposed.  Yet  he  presumed  to  issue" 
a  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  de- 
nouncing the  war  as  a  "  horrid,  un- 
natural, lamentable  strife,"  forbid- 
ding either  the  Union  or  the  Con- 
federate Government  to  invade  the 
soil  of  Kentucky,  and  interdicting 
all  "hostile  demonstrations  against 
either  of  the  aforesaid  sovereignties" 
by  citizens  of  that  State,  "  whether 
incorporated  in  the  State  Guard  or 
otherwise."  Ilad  he  been  an  auto- 
crat, this  might  have  proved  effectual. 
But  the  Legislature  refnsed  to  indorse 
his  Proclamation ;  refused  to  vote  him 
Three  Millions  wherewith  to  "  arm 
the  State;"  and  so  amended  the 
Militia  Law  as  to  require  the  '  State 
Guard'  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Union  as  well  aa  to  Kentucky. 
Senator  Lovell  H.  Rousseau,"  among 
others,  spoke"  decidedly,  boldly,  in 
opposition  to  all  projects  of  Dis- 
union or  semi-Disunion ;  saying  : 

"  When  Kentucky  goes  down,  it  will  be  in 
blood  Let  that  be  understood.  She  will 
not  go  aa  other  States  have  gone.  Let 
the  re=ponsibilitj  rest  on  you,  where  it  be- 


'  An  ay  with  your  pledges 
with  Toiir  prote^tition?  apjlomea  and  prOLla- 
matiOQS  at  onte  and  altogetlierl  Awit  jini 
cide'      Away    ind   do   penaiiLe  fotoverl — be 


ahriTBii  or  be  slaiu — ■iwayl  Tou  have  leea 
pBllmt  on  than  AtWa  —  less  boldneaa,  magna- 
nimit}  mid  nobleness  tban  Coiiolsnus.  Ton  are 
the  Benedict  Arnold  of  the  day  I  Tou  are  the 
CatdLne  of  Kentucky,  Go,  then,  miscreant!" 
"  Apnl  2ith  ^  May  SOth. 

"  Sin-e  a  gillant  Union  General.     "  May  22d. 
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Jongs.  It  is  all  your  work,  and  -whateTer 
happens  will  be  jour  work.  We  haye  more 
r^ht  to  defend  our  Government  than  you 
have  to  overturn  it.  Many  of  us  are 
sworn  to  support  it.  Let  our  good  Union 
brethren  at  tlie  South  stand  their  ground. 
I  know  that  many  patriotic  hearts  in  the 
seceded  States  still  beat  warmly  for  the  old 
Union — the  old  flag.  The  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  all  be  together  again.  Tlie 
politicians  are  having  their  day,  Ihepnople 
will  yet  have  theirs.  I  have  an  abiding 
confidence  in  the  right,  and  I  know  this 
Secession  movement  is  all  wrong.  There  is, 
in  fact,  not  a  single  sabstantial  reason  for  it. 
If  there  is,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 
Our  Grovernrnent  has  never  oppressed  us 
with  a  feather's  weight.  The  direst  oppres- 
tnon  alone  could  justify  what  has  brought 
all  our  present  sufl'ering  upon  ns.  May  God, 
in  His  mercy,  save  our  glorious  Republic !" 

The  Legislators  adjourned  on  the 
24tli — ^the  Senate  having  just  resolved 
that 

"  Kentucky  will  not  sever  connection  with 
the  National  Government,  nor  take  up  arms 
for  either  belligerent  party ;  but  arm  herself 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  within  her 
borders;"  and  tendering  their  services  as 
mediators  to  effect  a  just  and  honorable 
peace. 

Eev.  Eohert  J.  Breckinridge  — 
always  a  devoted  ITnionist,  because 
never  a  devotee  of  Slavery — in  an 
address  at  Cincinnati,  one  year  later, 
declared  that  Kentucky  was  saved 
from  the  black  abyss  by  her  prox- 
imity to  loyal  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  whose  Governors, .  it  was 
known,  stood  pledged  to  send 
thousand  men  each  to  the  aid  of  her 
Unionists  whenever  the  necessity  for 
their  presence  should  be  indicated. 
Had  she  been  surrounded  as  Tennes- 
see and  North  Carolina  were,  she 
must  have  fallen  as  they  did.  She 
would  have  so  fallen,  not  because  a 
majority  of  her  people  were  disloyal, 
but  because  the  traitors  were  better 
organized,  more  determined,  more 
belligerent,  and  bent  on  eucees: 
any  cost. 

Thev   would  have  succeeded,  be- 
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cause  the  behests  of  the  slavebolding 
caste  are  habitually  accepted  and 
obeyed  as  law  in  every  slavebolding 
community. 

An  election  for  delegates  to  the 
proposed  "Peace  Convention"  was 
held  May  ith,  and  resulted  in  an 
immense  Union  majority — 7,000  in 
Louisville,  and  over  50,000  in  the 
State.  Tlxe  Secessionists,  ascertain- 
ing their  numerical  -weakness,  and 
unwilling  to  expose  it,  withdrew 
their  tickets  a  few  days  previously, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  election. 

The  "  Peace  Convention"  assem- 
bled May  27th;  but  Virginia,  at 
whose  instance  it  was  called,  sent  no 
delegates,  and  none  were  present  but 
from  Kentucky,  save  four  from  Mis- 
souri and  one  from  Tennessee.  John 
J.  Crittenden  presided.  Among  the 
delegates  were  some  who  have  since 
proved  traitors;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority were  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
Union.  And  yet,  this  Convention 
failed  to  assert  the  imperative  duty 
of  obedience  to  its  constituted  au- 
thority, without  which  the  Union  is 
but  a  name  for  anarchy.  It  depre- 
cated civil  war  as  abhorrent  and 
ruinous,  and  exhorted  the  people  to 
"  hold  fast  to  that  sheet-anchor  of 
republican  liberty,  the  principle  that 
the  will  of  the  majonty,  constitution- 
ally and  legally  expre^ed,  must  gov- 
ern ;"  yet  failed  to  charge  those  who, 
defying  this  principle,  were  plunging 
the  whole  land  into  confusion  and 
carnage,  with  the  full  responsibility 
of  their  acts,  or  to  call  on  the  people 
to  put  them  down.  It  stiU  harped 
on  the  wrongs  of  the  South,  tliough 
condemning  her  rebellion  ;  exhorted 
the  North  to  "  discard  that  sectit.nal 
.  and  unfriendly  spirit,  which  has  con- 
j  tributed    so    much    to   inflame   the 
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feelings  of  the  Southern  people ;" 
proposed  a  Yoluntaiy  Convention  of 
all  the  States,  to  devise  "meaaures 
of  peaceable  adjustment ;"  and  indi- 
cated what  those  measures  shotdd  be, 
by  gravely  recommending 

"First:  That  Congress  shall  at  once  pro- 
pose such  constitutional  aroendTueDtsBSwill 
secnre  to  alareholders  their  legal  rights,  and 
allaj  their  apprehensions  in  regard  to  pos- 
sible encroachments  in  the  future. 

"Second:  If  this  should  fail  to  hring 
about  the  results  so  desirahle  to  us,  and  so 
essential  to  the  best  hopes  of  our  country, 
then  let  a  voluntary  Convention  be  called, 
coiapoaed  of  del^ates  from  the  people  of 
all  the  States,  in  which  measures  of  peace- 
able adjustment  may  he  devised  and  adopted, 
and  the  nation  rescued  from  the  continued 
horrors  and  calamities  of  civil  war." 

While '  conservatives'  were  thus  dis- 
coursing, the  bolder  traitors  went  on 
arming  and  drilling,  until  the  south- 
western half  of  the  State  was  virtu- 
ally subject  to  their  sway ;  while,  from 
every  quarter,  troops  were  forwarded 
to  their  armies  in  the  field ;  and  the  tri- 
umphant Seec^ionists  of  Tennessee, 
from  their  grand  camp  at  NashvUle, 
were  threatening  to  open  the  road  to 
Louisville,  whence  supplies  were  not 
sent  them  so  freely  as  they  deemed 
required  hy  their  needa  or  their 
dignity. 

The  ehmax  was  reached  when " 
Gen.  Buckner  proclaimed  that  he 
had  entered  into  a  compact  with 
Gen.  McClellan,  commanding  the 
Federal  department  of  the  Ohio, 
whereby  the  latter  stipulated 'that  no 
Union  troopa  should  press  the  soil  of 
Kentucky,  which  State  shouW  be 
sustained  in  her  chosen  attitude  of 
neutrahty ;  and,  in  case  '  the  South ' 
should  plant  an  army  on  her  soil, 
Kentucky  should  he  required  to 
show  them  out— if  they  did  not 
or,  if  she  failed  to  expel  them,  then 


the  United  States  might  inte  _ 
hut  our  forces  must  be  withdrawn  bo 
soon  as  the  Eebels  had  been  expelled ! 
Gen.  McClellan  promptly  denied  that 
he  had  made  any  such  treaty — or,  in 
fact,  any  treaty  at  all.  He  had  had 
an  interview  with  Bockner,  at  the 
request  of  the  latter,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  drive  out  any  Confederate 
force  that  should  invade  Kentucky — 
that  was  all.  No  doubt  remained 
that  Buckner  had  drawn  largely 
on  his  imagination ;  proclaiming,  as 
agreed  on,  much  that  he  had  scarcely 
ventured  to  propose. 


Gov.  Magoffin  having  appointed 
June  20th  as  the  day  for  electing 
liepresentatives  in  Congress,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  President's  call  of  an 
Extra  Session,  the  election  was  held 
accordingly,  and  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  nine  Unionists  to  one  Secessionist 
{H.  C.  Burnett,  who  fled  to  the  Reb- 
els, after  serving  through  the  called 
session.)  The  vote  of  the  State 
showed  an  aggregate  of  93,365  for  the 
'  Union'  to  36,995  for  the  Secession 
candidates,  giving  a  majority  of 
55,370  for  the  former.  And  this 
election  was  held  when  no  Federal 
soldier  trod  the  soil  of  Kentucky ; 
under  a  Govg'nor  at  heart  with  the 
Rebels ;  and  after  every  effort  had 
been  exhausted  to  win  her  to  the  side 
of  treason.  The  Southern  frenzy 
had  affected  hut  a  small  minority  of 
her  people ;  while  the  terrorism 
which  had  coerced  so  many  States 
into  submission  to  tlie  will  of  the 
conspirators  was  rendered  powerless 
by  the  proximity  of  loyal  and  gallant 
communities.  Kentucky  voted  as 
nearly  every  Slave  State  would  have 
done,  but  for  the  amazing  falsehoods 
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which  were    difEused    among    their  Slave  Power  stood  ready  to  execute 

people,  while  none  dared  to  contra^  its   condign   vengeance   on   all  who 

diet  them — while   thousands  dared  dared  oppose  its  darling  project,  or 

not  be  loyal  to  their  country,  because  who  should  ia  any  manner  dispute 

the  more    reckless   minions  of  the  its  sway. 


XXXI. 
THE    FOECES    IN    COT^PLICT. 


Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  Spe- 
cial Hessage  to  his  Congre^,'  wherein 
he  averts  that  war  has  been  declared 
against  the  Confederacy  by  President 
Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  April  15th, 
heretofore  given,  with  more  plausi- 
bility asserts  that  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  Free  States  stands  pub- 
licly committed  to  the  principles 
which  justify  the  secession  and  con- 
federation of  the  States  owning  his 
Bway,  by  its  reiterated  affirmation 
and  adoption  of  "  the  Resolutions  of 
'98  and  '99,'"  and  that  the  whole 
country  had  ratified  this  committal 
by  large  majorities,  in  the  reelection 
as  President  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the 
first  election  of  Mr,  Madison,  and  in 
the  election  of  G-en.  Pierce.  Assum- 
ing this  as  a  basis,  Mr.  Davis  had  no 
difficulty  in  convincing  those  whom 
he  more  immediately  addressed,  that, 
for  his  confederates  to  surprise,  cap- 
ture, or  otherwise  obtain,  through  the 
treachery  of  their,  custodians,  the 
forts,  arsenals,  armories,  custom-hous- 
es, mints,  sub-treasuries,  etc.,  etc.,  of 


the  Union,  in  their  respective  States 
—even  (as  in  the  case  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Arkansas)  those  which  had 
not  seceded— was  a  peaceful,  regular, 
legitimate,  legal  procedure  ;  while  to 
resist  such  spoliation  and  maintain 
the  right  of  lie  Union  to  possess  and 
control  the  property  it  had  created 
and  hitherto  enjoyed,  was  unjusti- 
fiable aggression  and  unprovoked 
war.  Mr.  Lincoln  (said  Mr.  Davis) 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  issue 
"  the  declaration  of  war  against  this 
Confederacy  which  has  prompted  me 
to  convoke  you."  It  was  his  duty  to 
have  quietly  let  the  Confederates  help 
themselves,  hj  virtue  of  shot  and 
shell,  to  such  portions  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Union  as  they  should  see 
fit  to  touch  and  take.  In  fact,  this 
whole  Menage,  like  several  which  sne- 
ceeded  it,  evinces  the  consciousness  of 
its  author  that  he  had  no  longer  to 
square  his  assertions  by  wliat  was 
regarded,  out  of  the  Confederacy,  aa 
historic  truth,  or  his  deductions  by 
what  the  civilized  world  had  estab- 


'  Montgomery,  April  21 


"Prom  a  period  aa  early  aa  1798,  there  had 
erialed  in  all  the  States  a  party,  almost  unioter- 
rupt*dly  in  the  majority,  based  upon  the  creed 
that  each  State  was,  in  the  last  resort,  the  sole 
judge,  S3  well  of  its  wronga  as  of  the  mode  and 
measure  of   redress.   *   *   *   The  Demooratio 


party  of  the  United  States  repeated,  in  its  suc- 
cessful canvass  of  1836,  the  declaration,  made  in 
numerous  preyioua  political  contests,  that  it 
would  faithfully  abide  hy  and  uphold  the  prin- 
ciplea  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
Legislatures  of  [1798  and]  1799,  and  that  it 
adopts  tliose  principles  as  constituting  one  of  the 
'-  ■   '  "         ""■  1  political  creed." 
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lished  as  tlio  dictates  of  human  rea- 
Bon.  Thus,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that 

"In  the  Inaugural  Address  delivered  by 
Preddent  Lincofi,  in  Maroli  last,  he  asserts 
a  masim,  which  he  plainly  deems  to  be  un- 
deniable, that  the  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion requires,  iu  all  cases,  that  the  majority 
shall  govern. "  *  *  *  * 

"The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Northern 
States  soon  proved  nnpropitJons  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  Slave  Labor ;  while,  the  reverse 
being  the  case  at  the  South,  *  *  *  the  North- 
ern States  consulted  their  own  interests  by 
HlUng  their  Sla/em  Co  the  South  a'ld  prohib- 
iti/iff  Slavery  within  their  limits." 

Now,  not  one-fifth  of  the  slaves 
held  in  the  Northern  States,  just  be- 
fore or  at  the  time  they  respectively 
abolished  Slavery,  were  sold  to  the 
South — as  hundreds  of  them,  still  liv- 
ing, can  bear  witneaa ;  nor  is  it  true 
that  Slavery  was  ever  proved  unsuit- 
ed  to  or  unprofitable  in  the  North,  in 
the  Judgment  of  her  slwveholders. 
Had  the  slaveholding  caste  been  as 
omnipotent  here  as  in  the  South,  con- 
trolhng  parties,  politics,  and  the  press, 
Slavery  would  have  continued  to  this 
day.  It  was  by  the  nOTi-slaveholding 
possessors  of  influence  and  power, 
here  as  everywhere  else,  that  Slavery 
was  assailed,  exposed,  reprobated,  and 
ultimately  overthrown.  No  class  ever 
yet  discovered  that  aught  which  min- 
istered so  directly  and  powerfully  to 
its  own  luxury,  sensuahty,  indolence, 
and  pride,  as  Slavery  does  to  those 
of  the  slaveholders,  was  either  unjust, 
pernicious,  or  unprofitable. 

With  greater  truth  and  plausibil- 
ity. Mr.  Davis  assured  his  Congress 
that 

"There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  at 
no  distant  day,  other  States,  identical  in  po- 
litical principles  and  community  of  interest 
with  those  which  yon  represent,  will  join 
this  Confederacy." 

This  expectation  was,  in  good  part, 

'July  20,  1361.  '31,443,790 


fulfilled.  When  Mr.  Davis  was  next' 
called  to  address  his  Congress — which 
had  meantime  adjourned  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Kiehmond-— in  announcing 
the  transfer  of  the  Executive  depart- 
ments likewise  to  the  new  capital,  he 
said: 

"GentUmeti  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  qf  America: 

"My  Message  addressed  to  you  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  session  contained 
such  fnE  information  of  the  state  of  the  Con- 
federacy as  to  render  it  unnecessary  that  I 
should  now  do  more  than  call  your  attention 
to  such  important  facta  as  have  occurred 
during  the  recess,  and  the  matters  connected 
with  the  public  defense. 

"I  have  agMn  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
accession  of  new  members  to  our  Confedera- 
tion of  free  and  equally  sovereign  States. 
Our  beloved  and  honored  brethren  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  have  consummated 
the  action  foreseen  and  provided  for  at  your 
last  session ;  and  I  have  had  the  gratification 
of  announcing  by  Proclamation,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  law,  that  these  States  were 
admitted  into  the  Confederacy.  The  people 
of  Virginia  also,  by  a  majority  previously  un- 
known in  our  history,  have  ratified  the  ac- 
tion of  her  Convention  uniting  her  fortunes 
with  ours.  The  States  of  Arkansas,  North 
OaroUna,  and  Tiipnia,  have  likewise  adopt- 
ed the  permanent  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
federate States ;  and  no  doubt  is  enteitained 
of  its  adoption  by  Tennessee,  at  the  election 
to  be  hdd  early  in  next  month." 

Tlie  Confederacy  having  thus  at- 
tained its  full  proportions  prior  to 
any  serious  collision  between  its  ar- 
mies and  thSse  of  the  Union,  we  may 
now  properly  consider  and  compare 
the  relative  strength  of  the  opposing 
parties  about  to  grapple  in  mortal 
combat. 

I.  The  total  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  returned  by  the  Census 
of  1860,  somewhat  exceeded  Thirty- 
one  Millions,'  whereof  the  Free  States, 
with  all  the  territories,  containedNine- 
teen,'  and  tlie  Slave  States,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia,  over  Twelve" 
Millions.     As  the  Pree  States  all  ad- 
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hered  to  the  Union,  while,  of  the 
Slave  States,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri'  did  not 
unite  with  the  Confederacy,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  population  in  the  ad- 
hering over  that  of  the  seceded  States 
was  somewhat  more  than  two  to  one. 
The  disparity  in  wealth  between  the 
contending  parties  was  at  least  equal 
to  this ;  so  that  there  was  plausibility 
in  the  claim  of  the  Confederates  to 
that  sympathy  which  the  generous 
usually  extend  to  the  weaker  party  in 
a  life-and-death  struggle.  In  Manu- 
factures, Commerce,  Shipping,  etc., 
the  preponderance  wa 
the  side  of  the  Union. 

II.  The  prestige  of  regularity,  of 
legitimacy,  and  of  whatever  the  Old 
World  implies  hy  the  comprehensive 
term  'Oi-der,'  was  likewise  on  the 
side  of  the  Union.'  The  Confederacy 
appeared  as  a  disturber  of  preexisting 
arrangements,  and  thus  of  the  gen- 
eral peace.  Its  fundamental  theories 
of  State  Sovereignty,  Kight  of  Seces- 
sion, etc.,  were  utter  novelties  to  the 
mass  of  mankind,  and  were  at  war 
witli  the  instinetfl  and  prepossessions 
of  nearly  all  who  could  understand 
them.  The  greatness  and  security, 
■wealth  and  power,  of  England  were 
based  on  the  supersedure  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy by  the  Realm,  and  on  the 
conversion  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
respectively,  from  jealous  and  hostile 
neighbors  into  integral  portions  of 
the  British  commonwealth.  France, 
feeble  and  distracted  while  divided 
into  great  feudatories,  became  strong 
and  commanding  from  the  hour  that 
these  were  absorbed  into  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  monarchy,  and 
Burgundy,  Picardy,  Anjou,  etc.,  be- 

'  Kentucky  and  Missouri  are  claimed  as  having 
done   eo;   and,  hence,  were  both  repreaeated, 


came  mere  geographical  designations 
of  portions  of  the  nation  'one  and 
indivisible.'  Italy,  through  her  at 
length  half-realized  aspirations  of  so 
many  weary  centuries — Germany, 
still  in  fragments,  in  defiance  of  her 
ardent  hopes  and  wishes,  the  impo- 
sing and  venerable  anarchy  that  Vol- 
taire pronounced  her,  four  genera^ 
tions  back — Poland,  through  her  la- 
mentable partition — and  nearly  every 
great  calamity  which  modern  history 
had  taught  mankind  to  deplore— pro- 
tested agidnst  such  disintegrations  as 
the  Confederacy  had  initiated,  and  not 
less  against  the  principles  on  which 
they  were  justified.  And  especially 
did  the  Democracy  of  Europe — the 
party  of  Progress  and  liefoim  of 
whatever  country — instinctively  re- 
volt against  doctrines  and  practices 
which  tended  unmistakably  backward 
to  the  ages  ahke  of  national  and  of 
individual  impotence,  wherein  peo- 
ples were  weak,  though  castes  were 
strong;  to  the  ages  of  barbarism  and 
of  feudaham,  wherein  nobles  and 
chieftains  were  mighty,  but  laws  and 
magistrate  of  small  account.  The 
Democracy  of  Europe  were  never  for 
one  moment  misled  or  confused  by 
the  Confederates'  pretensions  as  to 
reserved  rights  and  constitutional 
liberty.  Their  instinct  at  once  rec- 
ognized their  deadly  foe  through  all 
his  specious  disguises.  Men  who 
had,  as  conspirators  and  revolution- 
ists, been  tenanting  by  turns  the  dun- 
geons and  dodging  the  gibbets  of 
'Divine  Eight'  from  boyhood,  repu- 
diated with  loathing  any  afliHation 
with  this  rebellion ;  and  no  word  of 
cheer  ever  reached  the  ears  of  its 
master-spirits  from  Kossuth,  Mazzini, 

from  an  early  day,  in  the  Confederate  Congress. 
But  tliB  claim  is  baBeiesa  and  impudent. 
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Tictor  Hugo,  Ledrii  EoUin,  Lonia 
Blanc,  Garibaldi,  or  any  other  of  those 
who,  defying  the  vengeance  of  des- 
pots, have  consecrated  their  lives  and 
sacrificed  personal  enjoyment  to  the 
championship  of  the  Kights  of  Man. 

III.  The  Confederates  had  vastly 
the  advantage  in  the  familiarity  of 
their  people  with  the  nse  of  arms,"  and 
in  their  addiction  to  and  genius  for 
the  art  of  war.  The  Northern  youth 
of  1860  were  not  nearly  so  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  hunter's  rifle  or 
fowling-piece  as  were  their  ancestors 
of  ItVO.  The  density  of  our  popu- 
lation had  expelled  desirable  game 
almost  entirely  from  all  the  New- 
England  States  but  Maine;  in  the 
prairie  States,  it  rapidly  disappears 
before  the  advancing  wave  of  civilized 
settlement  and  cultivation.  Our  In- 
dian wars  of  the  present  century  have 
nearly  all  been  fought  on  om-  western 
and  south-western  borders  ;  our  last 
war  with  Great  Britain  was  condemn- 
ed as  unwise  and  unnecessary  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Northern 
people ;  so  was  the  war  upon  Mex- 
ico :  BO  that  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that,  while  the  South  and  South-West 
had  been  repeatedly  accustomed  to 
hostilities  during  the  pie  tnt  century 

'  A  Southe  a  gen  leman    w?  t  Qg  frum  A 
gusta,  Ga.,  io  Fe       arj   ISb      =i.  d 

"Nine-tcntha  of  o  vo  h  go  •on'rtBntly 
Brmed ;  and  tli  common  e  of  deadly  veipo"' 
Is  quite  disreca  d  d  ISo  control  c  n  be  es 
daed  over  a,  lad  after  he  a  fn  rtaBc  or  fift  ei 
years  of  age.  He  then  becomea  '  Mr.'  ao-and-so 
and  adiuowledgea  no  master." 

The  street-fights,  duels,  etc.,  so  prominent 
among  the  '  peculiar  institutions'  of  the  South, 
doubtless  conduced  to  ttie  ready  adaptation  of 
her  whites  to  a  state  of  war. 

•Pollard,  in  his  "  Southern  History"  of  our 
Btruggle,  smartly,  if  not  quite  accurately,  says : 

"In  the  war  of  1812,  the  North  furnished 
68,653  soldiers;  lie  South  90,812~makiug  a 
majority  of  31, OSO  in  favor  of  the  South.  Of 
the  number  furnished  by  the  North— 


the  North  and  East  had  tnown  very 
little '  of  war  but  by  hearsay  since  the 
peace  which  secured  our  independ- 
ence, eighty  years  ago. 

IV.  The  Eebels  had  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  fact  that,  on  the  main 
question  underlying  the  great  issue 
they  had  made  up — the  question  of 
npholding,  strengthening,  extending, 
and  perpetuating  Slavery,  or  (on  the 
other  hand)  restricting,  confining, 
weakening  it,  with  a  view  to  its  ulti- 
mate extinction — they  had  the  active 
sympathy  of  a  decided  majority  of 
the  American  people.  The  vote  for 
President  in  1860  "  had  shown  that 
scarcely  more  than  two-flfths  of  the 
American  People  were  even  so  far 
hostile  to  Slavery  as  to  wish  its  farther 
diffusion  arrested.  Had  political  ac- 
tion been  free  in  the  Slave  States, 
they  would  probably  have  swelled 
Mr.  Lincoln's  poll  to  fully  Two  Mil- 
lions; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
hopeless  distraction  and  discourage- 
ment of  the  pro-Slavery  forces  so 
paralyzed  effort  on  that  side,  by  de- 
monstrating its  futility,  as  seriously 
to  diminish  the  anti-Lincoln  vote. 
Had  there  been  but  one  instead  of 
three  pro-Slavery  tickets  in  the  field, 
its  vote  in  Miine,  New  Hampshire, 

Masaachuqetts  fum  shed  3  110 

Ne  vHaiJi  h  re  ^''1 

Conue        t  "fl 

Rl  ode  I  land  63" 

Vermont  181 

In  all  5  162 

Whilethe  State  of  South  CarohiiafUmi8hed5,698. 

IntheMeiicanWar, 

Masaachusetts  furniahed 1,047 

New  Hampshire      "       1 

The  other  New  England  Statea.  .0,000 

loall 1.043 

The  whole  uumlier  of  troops  contributed  by 
the  North  to  the  Meiioan  War  was  23,054;  while 
the  South  contributed  43,630— very  nearly  don- 
ble— and,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  four 
times  as  many  soldiers  as  the  North." 

"Liaoohi  1,857,610;  aU  others  2,787,180. 
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Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  11- 
linoia,  and  (in  fact)  nearly  every  Free 
State,  would  have  been  far  heavier 
than  that  actually  returned;  so  it 
will  be  but  fair  to  estimate  the  pro- 
Slaverj'  voters  of  the  entire  Union  as 
preponderating  in  just  about  the  pro- 
portion of  Three  Millions  to  Two. 
In  other  words,  three-fifths  of  the  en- 
tire American  People  (the  Blacks 
being  then  of  little  more  account, 
politically,  than  so  many  cattle)  sym- 
pathized with  the  EebelHon  in  eo  far 
ae  its  animating  pp.rpose  was  the  for- 
tification, diffusion,  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  Slavery, 

And  this  explains  that  exa^eration 
of  the  importance  as  well  as  of  the 
beneficence  of  human  chattelhood 
which  is  seen  to  pervade  all  the  ear- 
lier harangues,  manifestoes,  and  State 
papers,  circulated  or  uttered  in  the 
interest  of  Disunion.  He  would  un- 
derrate the  sagacity  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  impute  to  them  a  blind 
fenaticism  which  they  never  felt, 
who  should  fail  to  take  into  account 
liie  state  of  antecedent  opinion  where- 
oii  these  were  designed  to  operate. 
Let  him  but  consider  that,  through- 
out thirteen  of  the  fifteen  Slave  States, 
no  journal  of  any  note  or  influence 
had  for  many  years  been  issued  which 
was  not  an  ardent  champion  and  eu- 
Ic^ist  of  Slavery— that  no  man  could 
be  chosen  to  Congress  from  any  dis- 
trict in  those  thirteen  States,  and 
none  from  more  than  two  districts 
of  the  entire  fitWen,  who  was  not 
a  facile  and  eager  instrument  of  the 
Slave  Power,  even  though  (as  in 
Wc«t  Virginia)  their  inhabitants  well 


understood  that  Slavery  was  to  them 
a  blight  and  a  curse — -that  every 
prominent  and  powerful  rehgions  or- 
ganization tlu'oughout  the  South  was 
sternly  pro-Slavery,  its  preachers 
making  more  account  in  their  prelec- 
tions of  Ham  and  Onesimus  than  of 
Isaiah  and  John  the  Baptist — and  he 
will  be  certain  to  render  a  judgment 
less  hasty  and  more  just.  There 
were  probably  not  a  hundred  white 
churches  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  which  would  have  received  an 
avowed  Abolitionist  into  their  com- 
munion, though  he  had  been  a  Jona- 
than Edwards  in  Orthodoxy,  a  "Wes- 
ley in  piety,  or  a  Bunyan  in  reUgioua 
zeal.  The  Industry,  Commerce,  and 
Politics  of  the  South  were  not  more 
squarely  based  on  Slavery  than  was 
itsKeligion.  Every  great  national 
reUgious  organization  had  either  been 
rendered  pliant  andsubservieut  to  the 
behests  of  Slavery  or  had  been  shiv- 
ered by  its  resistance  thereto.  And 
no  sooner  had  Secession  been  inau- 
gurated in  the  South  than  the  great 
Protestant  denominations  which  had 
not  already  broken  their  connection 
with  the  North  proceeded  unani- 
mously and  with  emphasis  to  do  so — 
the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  who 
had  never  received  arword  of  reproof 
for  slaveholding  from  their  Northern 
brethren,  unanimously  taking  the 
lead,  followed  by  the  still  more  nu- 
merous Baptists.  And  even  the 
Southern  Press,  incendiary  and  vio- 
lent as  it  was,  was  outstrip]>ed  by  the 
Southern  pulpit  in  the  unanimity  and 
vehemence  of  its  fulminationB  in  be- 
half of  Secession." 


"  Of  the  sermons  with  which  the  South,  was 
carpeted—'  tliiok  aa  Autumnal  laayes  that  strew 
the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa' — between  NoTember, 
1360,  and  May,   1661, that  entitled  "Slaverya 


Divine  Trust,"  by  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  of  New- 
Orleans,  waa  perhaps  the  most  forcible  and  note- 
worthy.    In  it,  Mr.  Palmer  says  ; 
"In  determining  our  duty  in 
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And  not  in  the  South  only,  hut  in 
the  Korth  also,  had  the  temples  and 
organizations  of  rehgion  been  gradu- 
ally molded  and  manipulated  into  a 
more  guarded  but  not  less  effective 
suhserviency  to  the  Slave  Power. 
Of  the  many  periodicals  edited  and 
issued  in  the  interest  of  the  Eoman 
Cathohc  faith  and  polity,  hardly  one 
had  ever  indicated  even  a  wish  that 
Slavery  should  fall;  while  a  lai^e 
majority  were  among  its  most  vehe- 
ment, unshrinking  champions.  The 
case  was  scarcely  better  with  those 
sustained  by  the  Protestant  Episco- 
palians ;  while,  among  the  organs  of 
the  other  great  denominations,  Sla- 
very had  about  ^  many  apologists 
as  assailants.  The  godless  ruffianism 
and  rowdy  lawlessness  of  the  North 
were,  of  course,  as  thoroughly  pro- 
Slavery  as  those  of  the  South— con- 
scious baseness  and  ill-deserving  al- 
ways requiring  somewhat  to  look  down 
upon  and  to  trample  underfoot ;  and 
he  who  h^  nothing  else  to  boast  of  al- 
ways seeking  to  make  the  most  of  the 
[constructive]  whiteness  of  his  skin. 


It  thus  chanced  that,  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  controversies,  the  sleek 
sanctity  and  the  rough  rascality  at 
the  respective  extremities  of  the 
social  scale  were  found  acting  in 
concert,  as  when  the  Jewish  hierarchy 
were  aided  in  compassing  the  death 
of  Jesus  by  the  rabble  cry  of '  Crucify 
him!'  alternated  with  clamors  for 
the  release  of  Barabbas  the  robber. 

V.  The  Kebellion  had,  at  the  outset 
of  the  struggle,  the  immense  advan- 
tage always  enjoyed  by  the  belligerent 
who  alone  has  a  positive  creed,  a 
definite  purpose,  and  is  moving  di- 
rectly, consistently,  toward  his  pro- 
claimed goal.  It  said, '  I  stand  for 
Slavery— strike  for  Slavery — put  all 
at  risk  for  Slavery^and  I  demand 
the  sympathy  and  succor  of  all  who 
concur  with  me  in  regarding  Slavery 
as  jt^t  and  beneficent.'  And  what 
it  thus  boldly  and  reasonably  de- 
manded it  naturally  and  generally 
secured.  There  were  slaveholders  of 
the  ^Revolutionary  school — relics  of 
the  era  or  inheritors  of  the  faith  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson— ^who  re- 


it  is  necessary  that  we  should  first  ascertain  liia 
nature  of  the  trust  providentially  committed  to 
us.  *  *  The  partioular  trust  assigned  to  such  a 
people  becomes  the  pledge  of  Divine  protection ; 
Mid  their  fidelity  to  it  determines  the  fete  by 
which  it  is  overtaken.  *  *  * 

"  If,  then,  the  South  is  such  a  people,  what 
at  this  juneture,  is  their  providential  trust?  I 
anBwer,  that  it  is  (o  conserve  and  perpebuttt  the 
imtUatUmof  dormstic  Slavery  as  new  erisimg.  *  • 
For  OS,  as  now  situated,  the  duty  is  pl^n,  of 
conserving  and  transmitting  the  syslem  of  Sla- 
very, with  the  freest  scope  for  its  natural  devel- 
opment and  KTfcnatoi.  *  *  * 

"  This  daty  is  toumfen  upim  t«  again,  as  the 
constituted  guardians  of  Sie  BTavea  Ihems^ves.  Our 
lot  ia  not  more  implicated  in  theirs  than  is  their 
lot  in  ours ;  in  our  mutual  relations,  we  survive 
or  we  perish  together.  The  worst  foea  of  the 
hlaelt  race  are  those  who  have  iutermediiled 
their  behalf.  We  know,  bettor  than  others,  tl 
every  atfjibute  of  their  character  fits  them  for 
dependence  and  servitude. 

"By  nature,  the  most  affectionate  and  loyal  of 
ell  races  beneath  the  sun,  they  are  also  the  most 
Uelpless ;  and  no  calamity  can  befall  them  great- 


er than  the  loss  of  that  protection  they  etjoy 
under  this  patriarchal  system.  *  •  * 

"Last  of  all,  in  this  great  stri^gle,  we  d^^nd 
the  cause  of  Qod  and  of  religion.  The  Abolition 
spirit  is  undeniably  atheistic  *  *  It  is  nowhere 
denied  that  the  "first  article  in  the  creed  of  the 
dominant  party  is  the  restriction  of  Slavery 
within  it«  present  lunits.  *  *  • 

"  This  argument,  then,  which  sweeps  over  tto 
entire  circle  of  our  relations,  touches  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  duty  lo  oursehtea,  io  our  slanee, 
to  the  world,  and  Io  Almighly  God.  It  establishes 
tbe  nature  and  solemnity  of  our  present  tnisla  to 
preserve  and  tnmsmil  bus-  existing  syslem  of  domestic 
.ssmiuifc,  ifliffi  the  riifht,  tmchoBenged  If:)  mtn,  to  go 
aad  root  itedf  whereoer  Providmce  and  noiure  may 
carry  it  This  trust  we  will  discharge,  in  the 
face  of  tbe  worst  possible  peril.  Though  war 
be  the  a^regation  of  all  evils,  y  h  d  he 
madness  of  the  hour  apped  to  the  ti       f 

the  sword,  we  will  not  shrink,  e  m    h 

baptism  of  fire.     If  modern  crusad         land    a 
serried  ranks  upon  some  plain         E  d 
there  shall  we  be  in  defeoss  of  "o  N 

till  the  l^t  man  has  fallen  behind  tl  am 

part,  shall  it  drop  from  our  hands 
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pudiated  Secession  and  clung  to  tte 
Union ;  but  there  was  not  an  earnest 
devotee  of  human  ehattelhood  — 
whether  in  the  South  or  in  the 
North — whether  in  America  or  in 
Europe— whether  a  Tory  aristocrat, 
scorning  and  fearing  the  unwashed 
multitude,  or  an  Irish  hod-carrier,  of 
the  latest  importation,  hating  '  nay- 
gurs,'  and  wishing  them  aU  '  sint 
back  to  Africa,  where  they  belong' — 
whose  heart  did  not  throb  in  open 
or  secret  sympathy  with  the  Slave- 
holders' Eebellion.  Many  did  this 
whose  judgments  told  them  that 
Secession  was  a  mistake  — a  rash, 
headlong  staking  of  momentous  in- 
terests on  tlie  doubtful  chances  of 
a  mortal  strife  that  might  easily 
and  safely  have  been  avoided ;  bnt, 
after  all,  the  truth  remained,  that 
whoever  really  loved  Slavery  did  not 
and  could  not  regard  the  Eebellion 
otherwise  than  with  tenderness,  with 
forbearance,  with  that  '  fellow  feel- 
ing' that  'makes  wondrous  kind,' 
and  insists  that  the  mistakes  it  sees 
and  admits  shall  be  regarded  and 
treated  with  generous  allowance. 
There  were  thousands  in  the  "Free 
States,  never  really  for  bondage, 
whom  party  ties  and  party  necessities 
had  held  in  silent,  passive  compHcity 
with  the  Slave  Power  through  years, 
whose  bonds  were  snapped  like  glass 
by  the  concussion  of  the  first  cannon- 
shot  of  the  war ;  but  whoever  was 
really  pro-Slavery  was  at  heart  an 
apologist  for  if  not  an  active  partisan 
of  the  Slaveholders'  Rebellion — not 
merely  at  first,  but  so  long  as  his 
affections  were  unweaned  from  the 
grim  and  gory  idol  of  their  early  love. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Unionists 
were  fettered,  their  unity  threatened, 
their  enthusiasm   chilled,  their  effi- 


ciency impaired,  by  the  complication 
of  the  struggle  with  the  problem  of 
Slavery,  They  stood  for  Law,  Or- 
der, andEstabhshed  Right ;  all  which 
were  confidently,  plausibly  claimed 
as  guarantors  of  Slavery.  They  were 
struggling  to  preserve  the  Union ; 
yet  their  efforts,  even  in  their  own 
despite,  tended  to  unsettle  and  en- 
danger that  which,  in  the  conception 
of  many,  was  the  Union's  chief  end 
and  function.  Even  the  loyal  Mil- 
Hons  were  not  ripe,  at  the  outset — 
though  they  might,  by  a  heroic  leader, 
have  been  surely  and  rapidly  ripen- 
ed— for  stern  dealing  with  the  source 
of  all  our  woes.  Hence,  the  proflfer 
of  new  concessions,  new  guarantees 
to  Slavery,  backed  by  vehement  prot- 
estations of  devotion  to  its  chartered 
rights,  which  marked  the  initial  sta- 
ges of  the  struggle.  The  reflecting 
tew  remembered  how  kindred  profes- 
sions— doubtless  sincere — of  xinsha- 
ken,  invincible  loyalty  to  the  British 
Crown,  were  constantly  reiterated  by 
our  fathers  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  Revolutionary  struggle ;  and 
how  like  protestations  of  loyalty  to 
the  throne  and  person  of  Louis  XVL 
were  persisted  in  by  the  leaders  of 
the  French  in  their  great  convulsion, 
down  to  within  a  sllort  period  of  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy,  closely 
followed  by  the  execution  of  the  mon- 
arch. So  History  repeats  its  great 
lessons,  and  must,  so  long  as  the  na- 
ture of  Man  remains  essentially  un- 
changed. The  Republicans  of  1860 
purposed  no  more  than  the  Secession- 
ists a  speedy  and  violent  overthrow 
of  Slavery.  Each  were  but  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  that  benign, 
inscrutable  Power  which  '  shapes  our 
ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  wiU;' 
but,  in  their  common  blindness,  the 
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e  waa  with  those  who  seemed 
to  be  struggling  more  directly,  logical- 
ly, fearlessly  toward  their  avowed  end. 
TI.  The  strong  reliance  of  the 
Rebels  on  their  Cotton,  as  so  vitally 
necessary  to  the  maritime  Powers  of 
Europe  that  it  would  compel  them 
speedily  to  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Confederacy,  and  even  to 
aid  in  its  achievement,  by  forcibly 
raising  the  foreseen  blockade  of  their 
ports,  was  not  justified  by  the  event. 
Communities,  like  individuals,  are 
apt  to  magnify  their  own  conse- 
quence, and  to  fancy  the  rest  of  man- 
kind subsisting  by  their  favor,  if  not 
on  their  bounty.  {"  Soldiers !"  said 
a  General,  going  into  battle,  "re- 
member that  you  are  Portuguese  I") 
The  Southrons,  in  their  impetuosity 
and  conceit,  seem  not  to  have  duly 
considered  that  their  dependence  on 
others  was  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
dependence  of  others  on  them,  and 
that  Europe  could  dispense  with  their 
Cotton  with  (at  least)  as  little  incon- 
venience as  they  could  forego  the  re- 
ceipt of  whatsoever  its  proceeds  might 
purchase.  Yet  it  is  manifest  that  a 
region  which  produced  for  sale  only 
a  few  great  staples,  which  western 
Europe  could  not  produce  and  must 
largely  buy,  and  which  bought  freely 
of  whatever  Europe  most  desired  to 
sell,  would  be  regarded  with  partial- 
ity by  her  manufacturing  and  trading 
classes,  when  contrasted  with  an  ad- 
versary who  largely  bought  Cotton 
and  Tobacco,  and  made  Wares  and 
Fabrics  to  sell.  It  is  but  stating  the 
most  obvious  truth  to  assert  that — 
regarding  the  Southrons  as  generous, 
lavish  customers,  and  the  Yankees  as 
sharp,  close-fisted,  trteky,  dangerous 
rivals,  the  responsible  authors  of  the 
American  tarifis,  whereby  their  ex- 


ports to  the  New  World  were  re- 
stricted and  their  profits  seriously 
curtailed — the  fabricating,  trading, 
banking  classes  across  the  Atlantic 
were,  for  the  most  part,  early  and 
ardent  partisans  of  Disunion. 

YII,  That  the  ingrain  Tories,  Aris- 
tocrats, and  Peactionists  of  tlie  Old 
World  should  be  our  instinctive,  im- 
plaeable  foes,  was  inevitable.  For 
eighty  years,  this  Republic  had  been 
not  only  a  standing  but  a  growing 
refutation  of  their  most  cherished 
theories,  their  vital  dogmas.  A  New 
England  town  meeting,  wherein  the 
shoemaker  moves  that  $6,000  be  this 
year  raised  by  it  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  and  is  seconded  by 
the  blacksmith  —  neither  of  them 
worth,  perhaps,  the  shop  wherein  by 
daily  labor  he  earns  his  daily  bread 
— the  wagon-maker  moving  to  amend 
by  raising  the  sum  to  $S,000,  and 
the  doctor  making  a  five-minutea' 
speech  to  show  why  this  should  or 
should  not  prevail — when  the  ques- 
tion ia  taken,  first  on  the  amendment, 
then  on  the  main  proposition — either 
of  them  standing  or  falhng  as  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present  shall  decide — 
such  is  a  spectacle  ftalculate'd  to  strike 
more  terror  to_^the  soul  of  Kingcraft 
than  would  the  apparition  of  a  score 
of  speculating  Pousseaus  or  fighting 
Garibaldis ;  and  its  testimony  to  the 
safety  and  beneficence  of  intelligent 
democracy  increases  in  weight  with 
every  year  of  its  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous endurance.  When  it  has  qui- 
etly braved  unharmed  the  shocks  and 
mutations  of  three-quartera  of  a  cen- 
tury, assertions  of  its  utter  insecurity 
and  baselessness — solemn  assurance 
that  it  cannot  possibly  stand,  and 
must  inevitably  topple  at  the  first 
serious  trial — sound  verv  much  like 
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fresh  predictions  of  a  repeatedly  post- 
poned, Irnt  still  confidently  expected, 
'  end  of  the  world.'  Carlyle  once  re- 
marked that  the  British  people,  hav- 
ing considered  and  condemned  all 
the  argnments  for  retaining  the  Corn- 
Laws  that  could  be  expressed  in  lan- 
guage, were  still  waiting  to  see 
whether  there  might  not  be  some 
reasons  therefor  quite  unutterable. 
So  the  people  of  Europe,  having 
endured  the  burdens  and  fetters  of 
Aristocracy  and  Privilege  throughout 
three  generations,  on  the  strength  of 
aasurances  that  all  democracies  were 
necessarily  violent,  unstable,  regard- 
less of  the  rights  of  Property,  inimi- 
cal to  Social  Order,  and  incompatible 
with  tranquilKty  and  thrift,  had  be- 
gun very  generally  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  their  self-appointed  guides  and 
rulers  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Model  Kepublic,  and  to  ask  them  how 
they  reconciled  their  theories  with 
that.  The  question  was  an  ugly  one, 
to  which  not  even  a  plausible  answer 
could  be  given,  until  Jefferson  Davie 
supplied  one,  Hope  and  gratitude 
on  the  one  hand,  apprehension  and 
dread  on  the  other,  made  the  heredi- 
tary masters  and  chief  priests  of  the 
Old  World  the  natural,  instinctive 
allies  of  the  Slaveholders'  Eebeliion, 
Hence,  of  all  the  British  military  or 
naval  officers,  the  high-bom  function- 
aries, who  visited  our  country  during 
the  struggle,  few  even  afiected  neu- 
trality or  reserve,  while  the  great 
majority  were  the  open,  ardent  par- 
tisans of  the  Eebel  cause, 

VIII,  The  vastness  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  belligerents,  the 
rugged  topography  of  much  of  the 
country  over  which  the  contest  was 
Jbught,  the  general  badness  of  Ameri- 
can   roads,  with  the   extraordinary 
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facilities  newly  afforded  to  military 
operations  by  the  Railroad  and  the 
Electric  Telegraph,  secured  enormous 
advantages  to  the  party  standing 
generally  on  the  defensive.  The 
Confederate  President,  sitting  in  his 
cabinet  at  Montgomery  or  Eichmond, 
could  thence  dispatch  a  message  to  hia 
lieutenant  in  Florida  or  on  the  Bio 
Grande,  and  receive  a  response  the 
next  day — perhaps  the  next  hour — 
while  our  President  or  General-in- 
Chief  could  not  hear  of  operations 
at  Pensacola  or  !New  Orleans  for  a 
week  or  more,  and  so  could  not  give 
seasonably  the  orders  required  to  re- 
pair a  disaster  or  improve  a  victory. 
The  recovery  of  New  Orleans  was 
first  learned  in  "Washington  through 
Richmond  journals ;  and  so  of  many 
other  signal  Union  triumphs.  A 
corps  could  be  sent  from  Virginia  to 
Tennessee  or  Mississippi,  by  the  Con- 
federates, in  half  the  time  that  was 
required  to  countervail  the  move- 
ment on  our  side.  If  tliey  chose  to 
menace  Newbern,  N.  C,  or  our 
forces  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South 
Carolina,  they  could  do  so  with  troops 
drawn  from  Richmond  or  Chattanoo- 
ga before  we  could  learn  that  any  had 
started.  True,  as  the  war  wore  on, 
and  their  railroads' wore  out — more 
especially  after  their  territory  was 
cut  in  two  by  the  opening  of  the 
Mississippi— this  advantage  was  ma^ 
terially  lessened ;  but  the  ruggednesa 
of  the  country  remained ;  while  the 
badness  of  American,  especially  of 
Southern,  roads,  afforded  undimin- 
ished, and,  to  a  European,  inconceiv- 
ably, great  advantages  to  the  party 
acting  on  the  defensive. 

IX.  The  Confederates  had  a 
superiority  from  the  first  in  this, 
that  their  leaders  and  officers  were 
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thoroughly  in  earnest.  Their  chief 
had  been  educated  at  West  Point, 
had  fought  tlirough  the  Mexican 
War,  had  been  four  years  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department,  and 
been  succeeded  therein  by  Floyd,  a 
man  after  his  own  heart,  who  left 
the  service,  at  the  close  of  1860,  in 
precisely  that  state  which  was  deemed 
most  favorable  to  their  great  design. 
One,  if  not  both,  of  them  knew  per- 
sonally almost  every  officer  in  our 
service;  know  the  military  value  of 
each ;  knew  that  he  was  pliant  or 
otherwise  to  the  behests  of  slave- 
holding  treason.  They  knew  whom 
to  call  away  to  help  organize  and 
lead  their  own  forces,  and  who,  even 
if  loyal,  would  serve  them  better  in 
our  annies  than  he  could  do  in  their 
own.  The  immense  advantages  they 
thus  secured  can  never  be  overesti- 
mated. Their  Generals  exposed  their 
lives  in  leading  or  repelling  charges 
with  a  reckless  courage  whith  made 
promotions  rapid  in  their  ranks ;  and, 
where  tlie  troops  on  both  sides  are 
raw  and  undisciplined,  the  bravest 
and  most  determined  officers,  if 
capable,  are  seldom  beaten.  In  the 
couree  of  the  war,  eminent  courage 
and  conspicuous  cowardice  were  often 
displayed  on  either  side;  but  the 
Rebels  were  seldom  beaten  through 
the  pusillanimity,  never  through  the 
treachery,  of  their  leaders. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Lin- 
coln, without  mihtary  education  or 
experience,  found  himself  suddenly 
plunged  into  a  gigantic  and,  to  him, 
most  unexpected  war,  with  no  single 


member  of  his  Cabinet  even  pretend- 
ing to  military  genius  or  experience, 
and  with  the  offices  of  tis  army 
filled  to  his  hand  by  those  who  were 
now  the  chiefs  of  the  Rebellion. 
Eis  officers  were  all  strangers  to  him  ; 
many  of  tliem  superannuated  and  ut- 
terly inefficient,  yet  bearing  names 
associated  with  remembered  heroism, 
and  not  to  be  shelved  without  in- 
voking popular  as  well  as  personal 
reprobation.  How  should  an  Illi- 
nois lawyer,  fresh  from  comparative 
obscurity,  and  who  never  witnessed 
the  firing  of  a  platoon  or  read  a  page 
of  Vauban,  presume  to  say,  even 
had  he  dared  to  think,  that  the  il- 
lustrious Lieutenant- General  at  the 
head  of  our  armies,  covered  all  over 
with  the  deep  sears  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  glorious  conflicts  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  no  longer  foa- 
sessed  the  mental  vigor  requisite  to 
the  planning  of  campaigns  or  the 
direction  of  military  movements  ? 
The  bare  suggestion,  on  Mr.  Lincoln's 
part,  would  have  been  generally  scout- 
ed as  the  acme  of  ignorant  conceit 
and  fool-hardy  presumption. 

But  not  merely  was  it  true  that, 
while  Jefferson  Davis  was  not  only 
able  to  place  every  man  in  his  service 
exactly -in  thS  position  he  deemed 
him  fitted  for,  while  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  neither  tlie  requisite  knowl- 
edge "  nor  the  legal  authority  to  do 
hkewise  with  our  officers,  the  fact 
that  every  one  who  went  over  to  the 
Confederates  thereby  proved  that  his 
heart  was  in  their  cause,  gave  that 
side  a  just  confidence  in  their  mili- 


""Mr,  Lincoln,"  said  an  otHeer  wlio  called  at 
the  White  House  during  the  dark  dajB,  when 
"Washington  waa  isolated  and  threatened  from 
every  side,  "eyety  one  olae  may  desert  you.but  / 
never  will."  Mr.  Lincoln  thanked  and  dismissed 


him  to  his  duties.  Two  dajs  afterward,  he 
learned  that  this  modern  Peter  had  absconded 
to  take  aeryice  with  the  Rebels.  His  name  waa 
J.  Eankhend  Magruder,  then  a  Lieut  Col.  of 
ArtiUery;  ehice,  a  Confederate  Major-General. 
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tajy  leaders  whicli  was  wanting  in 
ours.     The  bitter  disticb — 

■■  H^Ten  takes  the  eood,  too  good  on  earth  to  stay, 
And  leavea  the  bad,  too  bad  to  tats  away," 

haa  a  qualified  application  to  this 
ease.  Of  the  army  officers — some 
hvo  hundred  in  number — ^who  went 
over  to  the  Eebelhon,  not  one  fancied 
that  he  was  consulting  his  own  ease 
or  physical  comfort  in  so  doing. 
Say  they  were  ambitious, '  sectional,' 
traitorous,  forsworn,  or  whatever  you 
will:  it  is  barely  possible  that  some 
of  them  shared  the  prevalent  South- 
em  delusion  that  the  North  would 
not  fight ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
their  error  on  this  point  at  all  ap- 
proached that  of  their  stay-at-home 
compatriots, who  supposed  the  North" 
a  small  patch  of  country  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  school- 
masters, counter-jumpers,  peddlers, 
and  keepers  of  watering-place  hotels, 
all  keen  at  a  bargain,  but  never  to 
be  driven  into  a  fight.  Perhaps  no 
other  class  of  the  Southern  people 
were  so  free  from  the  prevalent  de- 
lusion on  this  head  as  were  their 
relatively  educated,  widely-traveled, 
observant  army  officers,  who,  aban- 
doning the  service  of  their  whole 
country,  proffered  their  swords  and 
their  lives  to  the  cause  of  Human 
Slavery,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
indolent,  the  stolid,  the  conscious- 
ly inefficient,  who  aspired  to  light 
work  and  easy  living,  naturally 
clung  to  a  service  wherein  they  had 
found  what  they  most  desired.  The 
Confederacy  might  fail;  the  Union, 
even  though  defeated  and  curtailed, 
could  not  well  absolutely  go  down. 
Many  thus  remained  whose  hearts 


""Do  you  know  John  WilliamB?"  asked  a 
Southern  young  lady  of  average  education,  ad- 
dressing her  Yankee  school-miatresa. — "N"o,  I  do 


inclined  to  the  other  side,  but  who 
did  not  believe  the  overtlirow  or  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union  would  prove  a 
light  undertaking, 

X.  The  more  flagrant  instances 
of  official  cowardice  or  imbecihty 
which  these  pages  must  often  record, 
will  sometimes  prompt  the  question — 
"  Were  these  men  downright  trai- 
tors ?"  And  the  general  answer  must 
be :  Consciously,  purposely,  a<;cording 
to  their  own  conceptions,  they  were 
not.  They  did  not  desire,  nor  seek 
to  compass,  the  division  of  the  re- 
public. Hany  of  them  were  not  even 
bewildered  by  the  fatal  delusion  of 
State  omnipotence.  They  hoped  for 
and  sought  such  an  issue  from  our 
perilous  complications  as  would  leave 
our  country  undivided,  and  stronger, 
more  powerful,  greater  than  before, 
But  they  had  undoubtingly  imbibed 
that  one-sided,  narrow,  false  concep- 
tion of  the  genius  and  history  of  our 
political  fabric  which  identifies  Sla- 
very with  the  Constitution,  making 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  the 
former  the  chief  end  of  our  National 
existence— not  a  local  and  sectional 
excrescence,  alien  and  hostile  to  the 
true  nature  and  paramount  ends  of 
oiu-  system,  to  be  borne  with  patience 
and  restrained  from  diffusing  its  virus 
until  opportunity  should  be  present- 
ed for' its  safe  eradication.  To  this 
large  and  influential  class  of  our 
officers,  the  Rebellion  seemed  a  sad 
mistake,  impelled  and  excused  by  the 
factious,  malignant,  unjustifiable  re- 
fusal of  the  Eepublicans  to  give  '  the 
South'  her  '  rights'  in  the  territories ; 
and  they  controllingly  desired  that 
there  should  be  the    least    possible 


ot  happen  to  recollect  any  person  of  that  nr 
Why,  I  supposed  you  must  know  him 
ama  from  the  Korth." 
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fighting  until  cool  reflection  and  the 
enormous  cost  of  the  struggle  should 
calm  or  overbear  the  rage  of  extrem- 
ists on  both  sides,  and  induce  reunion 
on  the  basis,  substantially,  of  the 
Crittenden  Compromise.  "Wlioever 
keeps  this  explanation  in  mind  will 
be  enabled  by  it  to  comprehend  move- 
ments, delays,  vacillations,  obstinate 
torpors,  and  evBn  whole  abortive  cam- 
paigns, which  must  otherwise  seem 
utterly  unaccountable. 

XI,  The  Rebellion  had,  moreover, 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  respect 
that  all  its  partisans,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  ready  to  prove  their  faith  by  their 
works.  "  You  are  a  Unionist,"  said 
a  Ealtimorean  to  a  New  York  friend 
— "  I  don't  doubt  it.  But  are  you 
ready  to  fight  for  the  Union?  /  am 
a  Secessionist,  and  am  going  to  fi^M 
for  Secession."  There  were  few  real 
Secessionists  who  shrank  from  this 
test  of  their  sincerity.  On  the  side 
of  the  Union  were  the  calm  calcula- 
tions of  interest,  the  clear  suggestions 
of  duty,  the  inspirations  of  a  broad, 
benignant  patriotism ;  but  these 
were  tame  and  feeble  impulses  when 
contrasted  with  the  vengeful  hate, 
the    cLuivering,  ateorbing    rage,  the 


stormy  wi'ath,  which  possessed  the 
great  body  of  the  Secessionists,  trans- 
forming even  women  into  liends. 
These  impulses  were  sedulously  cul- 
tivated and  stimulated  by  the  engi- 
neers of  Disunion,  through  the  un- 
contradicted diffusion  by  their  jour- 
nals of  the  most  atrocious  forgeries" 
and  the  most  shameless  inventions." 
The  North  was  habitually  represent- 
ed to  the  ignorant  masses  of  the 
South  as  thirsting  for  their  blood  and 
bent  on  their  extermination — -as  send- 
ing forth  her  armies  instructed  to 
ravish,  HEl,  lay  waste,  and  destroy ; 
and  the  pulpit  was  not  far  behind  the 
press  in  disseminating  these  atrocious 
falsehoods.  Hence,  the  Southern 
militia,  and  even  conscripts,  were  im- 
pelled by  a  hate  or  horror  of  their 
adversaries  which  rendered  them 
valiant  in  their  own  despite,  making 
them  sometimes  victors  where  the 
memories  of  their  grandfathers  at. 
Charlraton  and  at  Guilford,  and  of 
their  fathers  at  Bladensburg,  had  led 
their  foes  to  greatly  undervalue  their 
prowess  and  their  efficiency. 

XII.  Whether  Slavery  should  prove 
an  element  of  strength  or  of  weakness 
to  the  Uehellion  necessarily  depended 
on  the  manner  in  which  it  sliould  be 


"  Tlie  LoaisiMh  {Ky.)  Courier  of  June,  1861, 
published  the  following  infamous  fabricatiou  as 
from  TIte  New  York  Tnbv-iie,  and  it  immeiJiately 
ran  the  rounds  of  the  journals  of  the  Confederacy : 

"From  thi  Nnv)  York  Tribune.  'Do  you 
HEiR  ?    The  Beauty  and  the  Booty  shaij.  be 

YOURS,    OSLY    COSQDER   THESE    REBELS    OP   THE 

South  befobe  thb  next  crop  comes  is.  The 
next  crop  will  be  death  to  us!  Let  it  be  hewn 
down  in  the  fleld,  burned,  trampled,  lost ;  or,  if 
you  have  the  opportunity,  ahip  it  to  Hew  York, 
and  we  will  build  up  Gotham  by  the  prices  it 
must  bring  next  season.  We  eimH  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  markets,  having  duly  subjected 
our  vassals  in  the  South.  Go  a^ead,  braye  fel- 
lows. Zouaves  of  New  Yorlr,  whom  we  were  apt 
to  apit  upon,  though  you  do  the  work  at  fires. 
Go  aheadl  Doa't  mind  yellow  fever;  don't 
mmd  black  vomit ;  don't  juiud  bilious  fever,  or 


chole^a^  or  measles,  or  small  pox,  or  hot  weather, 
or  hard  living,  or  cold  steel,  or  hot  shot  I    Got'" 

"  The  Norfolk  (  Va.)  Herald  of  April  22d,  said: 

"  It  is  rumored  that  Lincoln  has  been  dmiak 
for  three  days,  and  that  Capt  Lee  has  command 
at  the  Capitol ;  and  also  that  CoL  Lee,  of  Vir- 
pniaj  who  lately  resigned,  is  bombarding  Wash- 
iagton  from  Arlingtou  Eights.  If  so,  it  will 
account  for  his  not  having  arrived  here  to  taka 
command,  as  was  expected." 

The  KeiB  Orleans  Picayune  of  about  May  IBth, 
1861,  said: 

"  AH  the  Massadmsetts  troops  now  in  Wash- 
ington are  negroes,  with  the  excepdon  of  two  or 
three  drummer-boys.  Gen.  Butler,  in  command, 
is  a  native  of  Liberia.  Our  readers  may  recol- 
lect old.  Ben,  the  barber,  who  kept  a  shop  in 
Poydras-atreet,  and  emigrated  to  Liberia  with  a 
small  competence.     Gen,  Butler  is  his  son." 
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treated  by  the  defenders  of  tte  TJnion. 
It  -was  a  nettle,  whicli,  handled  timid- 
ly, tenderly,  was  certain  to  sting  the 
hand  that  thns  toyed  with  it;  the 
only  safety  lay  in  clutching  it  reso- 
lutely and  firmly.  Slavery  had  made 
the  Rebellion;  Slavery  coerced  the 
South  into  a  silence  that  counter- 
feited unanimity  by  howhng  '  Aholi- 
tionist!'  on  the  track  of  every  one 
who  refused  to  seem  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  sending  its  bloodhounds 
and  Thugs  to  throttle  or  knife  him. 
An  aristocracy  of  three  hundred 
thousand  families,  haughty,  high- 
spirited,  trained  to  arms,  and  accua-. 
tomed  to  rule  all  who  approached 
them,  wielding  all  the  resources  and 
governing  the  conduct  not  only  of 
Four  Millions  of  Slaves,  hut  of  nearly 
twice  that  number  of  free  persons, 
who  served  the  lordly  man-owners 
as  merchants,  factors,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, priests,  overseers,  navigators, 
mechanics,  slave-hunters,  etc,,,  etc., 
never  dreaming  that  they  could  cher- 
ish any  opinions  but  such  as  the 
planting  aristocracy  prescribed,  was 
no  contemptible  foe.  So  long  as  their 
slaves  should  remain  obedient  to 
their  orders  and  docile  to  their  will, 
knowing  nothing  but  what  they  were 
told,  and  hoping  for  nothing  beyond 
their  daily  rations  of  corn  and  pork, 
a  community  of  Twelve  Millions, 
holding  an  area  of  nearly  One  Million 
square  miles — the  governing  caste 
conscripting  the  Poor  Whites  to  fill 
its  armies,  and  using  the  labor  of  the 
slaves  to  feed  and  clothe  them — pre- 
sented to  its  foes  on  every  side  a  front 
of  steel  and  flame.  Only  by  pene- 
trating and  disintegrating  their  pha- 
lanx, so  that  its  parts  should  no  longer 
support  each  other,  but  their  enforced 
cohesion  give  place  to  their  natural 


antagonism,  could  its  power  be  broken 
and  its  persistence  overborne. 

And  here  it  may  be  instructive  to 
note  that  the  paramount  loyalty  to 
his  State,  vaunted  by  the  Southron 

the  keystone  of  his  political  arch, 
always  resolved  itself,  on  a  searching 
analysis,  into  devotion  to  Slavery. 
Thus,  when  Virginia  seceded,  we 
have  seen  Alex.  H.  11.  Stuart,  with 
other  eminent  '  conservatives,'  who 
had,  up  to  this  point,  resisted  Dis- 
union, now  take  ground  in  its  favor ; 
while  Magoffin,  0.  F.  Jackson,  etc., 
always  insisted  that  it  was  to  his 
State  that  each  citizen  owed  his  first 
and  highest  duty,  A  favored  officer 
in  our  regular  army  transmitted  his 
resignation,  to  be  tendered  in  case 
?i{s  State  seceded,  and  was  not  cash- 
iered therefor,  as  he  should  have  been 
promptly  and  finally.  All  over  the 
South,  men  said,  '  This  Secession  is 
madness — it  will  ruin  all  concerned — 
I  have  resisted  it  to  the  best  of  my 
abihty — but  my  State  has  seceded 
neverthele^,  and  I  must  go  with  my 
State.^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ster- 
ling Price,  Humphrey  Marshall, 
James  B.  Clay,  Richard  Hawes, 
Simon  B.Euckner,  William  Preston, 
Charles  S,  Morehead,  and  scores  like 
them — in  good  pari  old  Whigs,  who 
could  not  help  knowing  better — 
never  seemed  to  imagine  that  the 
refusal  of  their  respective  States  to 
secede  laid  them  under  the  smallest 
ion  to  restrain  their  traitorous 
State  Sovereignty'  was 
potent  only  to  authorize  and  excuse 
treason  to  the  Union— never  to  re- 
strain or  prevent  it. 

XIII.  The  Southern  leaders  entered 
upon  their  great  struggle  with  the 
Union  under  the  impression — which, 
with  the  more  sanguine,  amounted 
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to  undoubting  confidence — ^ttat  tiey 
were  to  be  largely  aided  by  coopera- 
tion and  diversion  on  the  part  of  their 
Northern  friends  and  allies.  They 
did  not,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that 
the  Free  States  were  to  be,  even  in 
appearance,  a  unit  against  their  ef- 
forts." Doubtless,  there  was  disap- 
pointment on  both  sides — the  North 
believing  that  there  cotdd  never  fail 
to  be  an  open  and  active  Union  party 
at  the  South ;  while  the  South  counted 
on  like  aid  from  the  North ;  but  there 
was  this  material  difference  between 
the  two  cases :  The  Southern  lead- 
ers had  received  innumerable  assur- 
ances, through  a  series  of  years,  of 
Northern  sympathy  and  aid  in  the 
anticipated  stru^le  for  their '  rights ;' 
while  probably  no  single  Republican 
had  received  a  letter  or  message  from 
any  Southron  of  note,  xirging  that  no 
concession  be  made,  but  that  the 
Disunionists  be  crowded  to  the  wall, 
and  compelled  to  back  square  out  or 
fight.  On  the  contrary,  almost  every 
Southern  plea  for  the  Union  had  as- 
sumed as  its  basis  that  the  North 
could,  would,  and  should,  be  induced 
to  recede  from  its  position  of  resistance 
to  Slavery  Extension,  or  else  *- — — . 
The  alternative  was  not  always  plain- 
ly expressed ;  but  the  inference  was 
irresistible,  that  Southern  Unionism 
differed  from  Secessionism  in  that  it 


proposed  allowing  the  North  a  month 
or  two  longer  wherein  to  back  out  of 
its  chosen  position  before  visiting  its 
perverseness  with  the  retribution  of 
fire  and  sword.  '  Wait  a  little  long- 
er,' was  the  burden  of  Southern  ap- 
peals for  persistence  in  Unionism ; 
'  the  North  is  preparing  to  recede : 
she  will  presently  agree,  rather  than 
fight,  to  give  us,  at  least,  the  Critten- 
den Compromise,'  But  suppose  she 
should  not — what  then  ?  This  ques- 
tion was  sometimes  answered,  some- 
times not ;  but  the  logical  inference 
was  inevitable :  '  Then  we  will  unite 
with  you  in  a  struggle  for  Disunion.' 
Here  were  the  toils  in  which  Virginia 
Unionism  had  immeshed  itself  before 
the  bombardment  of  Sumter,  and 
which  foredoomed  it  to  suicide  direct- 
ly thereafter. 

The  more  earnest  and  resolute 
Southerners  had  been  talking  of 
their  '  rights  '  and  their  '  wrongs,'  for 
a  number  of  years,  in  such  a  definite, 
decisive  way  that  they  felt  that  no 
one  could  justifiably  fail  to  compre- 
hend them.  Some  of  them  were 
Disunionists  outright — regarded  sepa- 
ration as  at  all  events  desirable  for 
the  South,  and  certain  to  enhance 
her  prosperity,  wealth,  and  power. 
Others  preferred  to  remain  in  the 
Union,  if  they  could  shape  its  policy 
and  mold  it  to  their  will;  but  the 


"  Tha  Nem  Orleans  Pkayane  of  February  2lBt, 
1881,  had  a  letter  from  ita  New  York  corre- 
Bpottdent '  Antelope,'  dated  the  13th,  whicb,  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech,  two  daja  ear- 
Ler,  St  ladianapohs,  seiA : 

"  IJncoln  even  goea  so  far  as  to  intimate  that 
hosljle  armies  will  march  across  the  seceded 
States  to  carry  out  the  darling  prqject  of  recap- 
ture, and  the  'enforcement  of  the  laws,'  but  he 
surely  could  not  have  counted  the  dreadful  and 
sickening  result  when  such  a  course  wandered 
through  his  hot  and  frenaed  brtun.  March  hoa-' 
01b  armies  through  the  Southern  Statea  I  Why, 
where  are  the  armies  to  come  &om  that  are  to 


take  up  the  march?  Where  are  the  loans  of 
money  to  come  from  to  carry  on  this  diabolical 
and  fiendish  crime  7  An  ^ijjmi;a«army  auffl- 
ciently  powerful  cannotbe  raised  to  do  it;  while, 
as  regards  the  raising  of  moneys  to  prosecute 
the  fratricidal  strife,  New  York,  the  banlting 
emporium  of  the  Union,  will  refuse,  point  lilank, 
to  advance  a  dollar  for  so  unholy  apurpose.  ••* 
"No I  col  The  South  is  too  terribly  in  earn- 
est for  our  hankers  to  furnish  the  sinews  where- 
with to  whip  it  back  to  its  'alle^noe;'  and,  if 
the  atrocious  game  should  still  1«  persisted  in, 
instead  of  having  the  funds  to  work  with,  the 
new  QovBmment  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  find  itself 
flat  upon  its  back." 
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former  class,  though  few  at  first,  had 
been  steadily  gaining  from  the  latter. 
Each  of  these  were  constantly,  openly 
8aj"ing,  "  Give  us  our  rights  in  tlie 
Union,  or  we  will  secure  them  by 
going  out  of  the  Union,"  When, 
therefore,  they  received  messages  of 
eympathy  and  cheer  from  their 
Korthem  compatriots  in  many  ardu- 
ous stru^les,  they  could  not  but 
understand  their  assurances  of  con- 
tinued and  thorough  accord  as  mean- 
ing what  was  implied  by  like  assu- 
rances from  Southern  sources. 

Among  the  captures  by  Gen. 
Grant's  army,  during  his  glorious 
Mississippi  campaign  of  1868,  were 
several  boxes  of  the  letters  and  pri- 
vate papers  of  Jefferson  Davis,  found 
in  an  out-house  on  a  plantation  be- 
tween Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  Seve- 
ral of  these  letters  were  given  to  the 
public  by  their  captors,  many  of 
them  bearing  the  signatures  of  North- 
em  men  of  note,  who  have  never 
denied  their  authenticity.  These 
letters  throw  a  clear  light  on  the 
state  of  Southern  opinion  which  in- 
duced the  Secession  movement  of 
1860-61,  and  are  therefore  essential 
contributions  to  the  history  of  that 
period.  As  such,  a  portion  of  them 
will  here  be  given. 

So  early  as  1850,  James  Buchanan 
(not  yet  President)  wrote  to  Mr. 
Davis,  complaining  that '  the  South ' 
was  disposed  to  be  too  easily  satisfied, 
with  regard  to  her  '  rights '  in  the 
territories.  In  this  'private  and 
confidential '  letter,  dated  Wheat- 
land, ITareh  16th,  he  says : 

"So  far  from  having  in  any  degree  re- 
coiled from  tlie  Missouri  Compromise,  I  have 
prepared  a  letter  to  sustain  it,  written,  with 
all  the  little  ability  of  which  I  am  master, 

"  Mr.  Webster's  deplorably  fam 


Ton  may  ask,  why  has  it  not  been  pnWished  t 
The  answer  is  very  easy,  From  a  careful 
esaraination  of  the  proceedings  in  Congi-eaa, 
it  is  clear  that  Noi^-Interceiition  is  all  that 
wiU  he  reqiiired  hy  the  South.  Webster's 
speech  is  to  be  the  base  of  the  compromise 
— it  is  landed  to  the  echo  by  distingnished 
Southern  men — and  what  is  it?  Non-inter- 
vention; and  Nen-InterBentioa  timely  iecaute 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  is  not  required  to  pre- 
tent  the  ewm  of  Slavery  from  heing  infiicted, 
on  the  Territories.  Under  these  cironmstan- 
ces,  it  wonld  i>e  madness  in  me  to  publish 
my  letter,  and  take  higher  gronnd  for  the 
South  than  they  have  taken  for  themselves. 
This  wonld  tie  to  out-Herod  Herod,  and  to 
be  more  Southern  than  the  South.  It  conld 
do  no  good,  but  might  do  mnch  mischief. 

"The  truth  is,  the  South  have  got  them- 
selves into  a  condition  on  this  question 
from  which  it  appears  to  me  now  they  can- 
not extricate  themselves.  My  proposition 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  at  once 
abandoned  hy  fhem,  and  the  cry  was  ITou- 
Intervention,  They  fought  the  battle  at  the 
last  Presidential  election  with  this  device 
npon  their  banners.  The  Democracy  of 
Pennsylvania  are  now  everywhere  rallying 
to  Non-intervention.  They  suppose  in  doii^ 
this  they  are  standing  by  the  South  in  the 
manner  most  acceptable  to  their  Southern 
brethren.  Our  Democratic  journals  are 
praising  the  speech  of  Webster,"  because  all 
fie  appearances  are  that  it  is  satisfactory  to 
the  South.  It  is  now  too  late  to  change 
front  with  any  hope  of  success.  Tou  may 
retreat  with  honor  npon  the  principle  that 
you  can  carry  your  slaves  to  California,  and 
hold  them  there  under  the  Constitution,  and 
refer  the  question  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  sorry,  both  for 
your  sakes  and  my  own,  that  snch  is  the 
condition  in  which  you  are  placed. 

"/  »ay  for  my  orcn  saite,  because  I  can 
never  yield  the  position  which  I  have  de- 
liberately taken  in  fafvor  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise ;  and  I  shall  be  assdled  by 
fanatics  and  fi'ee-soilers  as  long  as  I  live,  for 
having  gone  further  in  support  of  the  rights 
of  the  South  than  Southern  Senators  and 
Kepresentatives.  I  am  committed  for  the 
Missonri  Compromise,  and  that  co'mmittal 
shall  Hand. 

"Shonld  there  be  any  unexpected  change 
in  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  Washington 
which  would  hold  out  the  hope  that  the 
publication  of  my  Missouri  Compromise 
letter  would  do  auy  good,  it  shall  yet  he 
published." 

In  this  spirit,  Northern  aspirants 
and  office-seekers  had  for  years  been 

lua  speech  of  March  7th,  1850. 
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egging  on  the  leaders  of  SoutHem 
opinion  to  take  higlier  ground  in 
opposition  to  ^Northern  'fanaticism' 
and  in  assertion  of '  Southern  rights.' 
Gen.  John  A.  Quitman,  of  Missis- 
sippi— ^an  able  and  worthy  disciple  of 
Mr,  Calhoun  —  in  a  letter  -written 
shortly  before  his  death,  stated  that 
Senator  Douglas,  just  prior  to  the 
Cincinnati  Convention  of  1856,  made 
complaints  to  him  of  the  disposition 
of  Southern  men  to  he  too  easily 
satisfied,  suhstantially  hke  those  of 
llr.  Buchanan,  just  quoted.  He 
suggested  that  they  should  boldly 
demand  all  their  rights,  and  accept 
nothing  leas.  In  this  spirit,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  leading  Demo- 
crat of  Illinois,  formerly  Governor 
of  that  State,  was  written  after  the 
secession  of  South  Carolina : 

"BsLLTiLtE,  III.,  Dec.  29,  1860. 

"  De*.K  Friesds  :  I  write  to  yon  becauae 
I  cannot  well  avoid  it.  I  am,  in  heart  and 
Boul,  for  the  South,  as  they  are  right  in  the 
principles  and  possess  the  Constitution. 

"  If  the  public  mind  wUl  hear  it,  the  seat 
of  Government,  the  Government  itself;  and 
the  Army  aod  Navy,  ought  to  remain  with 
the  South  and  the  Constitution.  I  have 
been  promulgating  the  above  sentiraeat,  al- 
though it  is  rather  revolutionary.  A  Pro- 
visional Government  should  be  established 
Bt  Washington  to  receive  the  power  of  the 
out-going  President,  and  for  the  President 
elect  to  take  the  oati  of  ofBoe  ont  of  slave 
territory. 

"Howl  come  to  the  point.  All  the  Slave 
States  must  separate  from  the  North  and 
come  together.  The  Free  States  will  not 
concede  an  atom,  bat  are  bent  on  the  de- 
struction of  Slavery,  Why,  in  God's  name, 
oannot  the  ITorthern  Slave  States  see  this 
fact,  as  clear  as  noonday  before  their  eyes  1 

"The  general  secession  ought  to  be  ac- 
complished before  the  4th  of  March.  Mr. 
Buchanan  deserves  immortal  honor  for  keep- 
ing down  bloodshed.  Tn  one  hour,  by  tele- 
graph, he  could  order  Fort  Moultrie  to  fire 
on  Charleston,  and  the  war  would  rage 
over  the  Union.  I  am,  in  heart  and  soul, 
against  war;  but  the  best  way  to  keep 
peace  is  to  be  able  to  defend  yourselves, 

"If  the  Slave  States  would  unite  and 
form  a  Convention,  they  might  have  the 
power  to  coSrce  the  North  into  terms  to 


amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  protect 
Slavery  more  efficiently. 

'■You  will  pardon  this  letter,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds irom  friendly  motives,  from 

"  Your  friend,  Jons  Ebtnolds. 

"To  the  Hon.  Jeff.  Davis  and  Ex-Governor 
Wm.  Smith," 

Prof.  Charles  W.  Hackley,  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York,  writing 
two  days  earlier  to  Mr.  Davis,  to 
suggest  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
mean  between  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  positions  respecting  the 
territories,  commences :  "  My  sympa- 
thies are  entirely  with '  the  South' " — 
an  averment  which  doubtless  meant 
miich  more  to  the  receiver  than  was 
intended  by  the  writer.  Yet  it  is 
probable  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
letters  written  from  the  North  to  the 
South  during  that  boding  Winter,  if 
they  touched  on  public  affiiira  at  all, 
were  more  exceptionable  and  mis- 
leading than  was  this  one. 

Ex-President  Pierce  wrote,  almost 
a  year  previously,  and  in  prospect  of 
the  Presidential  nomination  for  1860, 
as  follows : 

CtAKENDON  Hotel,  Jan.  6,  I860. 

Mt  Dbab  Friend  :  I  wrote  you  an  un- 
satisfactory note  a  day  or  two  since.  1  have 
just  had  a  pleasant  interview  with  Mr.  Shep- 
ley,  whose  courage  and  fidelity  are  equal  to 
his  learning  and  talents.  He  says  he  would 
rather  fight  the  battle  with  yon  as  the  stand- 
ard-bearer, in  1860,  than  under  the  auspices 
of  any  other  leafier.  The  feeling  and  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  S.  in  this  relation  is,  I  am  confi- 
dent, rapidly  gaining  ground  in  New  Eng- 
land. Our  people  are  looking  for  "the 
Coming  Man."  One  who  ia  raised  by  all 
the  elements  of  his  character  above  the  at- 
mosphere ordinarily  breathed  by  politicians. 
A  man  really  fitted  for  this  emergency  by 
his  ability,  courage,  broad  statesmanship  and 
patriotism.  Col,  Seymour  (Tho's.  H.)  ar- 
rived here  this  morning,  and  expressed  his 
views  in  this  relation  in  almost  the  identical 
language  used  by  Mr.  Shepley,  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  things  at  Wash- 
ington, and  throughout  the  country,  no  man 
can  predict  what  changes  two  or  three 
months  may  bring  forth.  Let  mc  suggest 
that,  in  the  morning  debates  of  Congress, 
full  justice  seems  to  menot  to  have  been  done 
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ta  the  Democracy  of  the  North.  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  friends  at  the  South  have 
any  just  idea  of  the  state  of  feeUiig,  hurrylog 
at  tliia  moment  to  the  pitch  of  intense  ex- 
asperotion,  hetween  those  who  respect  their 
political  obligations,  and  those  who  have 
apparently  no  impelling  power  but  that 
which  a  fanatical  position  on  the  subject  of 
domestic  Slavery  imparts.  Without  discuss- 
ing the  qnestioa  of  right — of  abstract  power 
to  secede — I  have  never  believed  that  actual 
disrnptiott  of  the  Union  can  occur  without 
blood;  andif  through  the  madnetg  of  North- 
ern AboUtioauU  that  dire  ealamitj/  tniist 
corae,  the  Acting  will  not  be  along  Maaon 
and  Dvtonf»  line  merely.  It  will  ie  within 
OUT  omn  hordert,  in  our  oaiji  ttreete,  betmeen 
the  two  classes  of  nitizem  to  whom  I  have 
referred.  Those  who  defy  lam  and  geout 
constitutional  obligations,  will,  if  vie  ever 
reach  the  arMtramertt  ^  arms.Jind  occupa- 
ticm  enough  at  home.  jTothing  but  the  state 
of  Mrs.  Pierce's  health  would  induce  me  to 
leave  the  country  now,  although  it  is  quite 
liiiely  that  my  presence  at  home  would  he 
of  little  service.  I  have  tried  to  impress 
upon  our  people,  especially  in  N.  H.  and 
Connecticut,  where  the  only  elections  are  to 
take  ]  1  d  '  g  th  m'  g  8p  '  g  th  t 
whil  U  t         ar     II      tt       gt 

dire  ti  d  w  U         ugh   f     th    p  t, 

they       11  b  h  th     p  p        p 


rth 


lAb  1 


the  p  11 

and    b  1  "       h  h        h  f 

"Pe         ILb     y    h        I        pi      1    p 
our  t      te-1     k       r    h  11  1    k       h  deei 
intet,      d        wththpf       ddd 
cha  g  this      1  E  d  t  uly 

your  fneud,  Frassxht  Piercb. 

Hon.  Jeff.  Davis,  "Washington,  D.  0. 

Such  are  specimens  of  the  North- 
em,  letters  wherewith  Southern  statoa- 
men  were  misled  into  the  belief  that 
the  North  would  be  divided  into  hos- 
tile camps  whenever  the  South  should 
strike  boldly  for  her  'rights.'  It 
proved  a  grievous  mistake ;  htit  it  was 
countenanced  by  the  habitual  tone 
of  'conservative'  speakers  and  jour- 
nals throughout  the  canvass  of  1860, 
and  thence  down  to  the  collision  at 
Sumter.  Even  then,  the  spirit  which 
impelled  these  ^surances  of  Northern 
sympathy  with,  aud  readiness  to  do 
and  dare  for,  '  the  South,'  was  not  [ 
33 


extinguished,  though  its  more  obvious 
manifestations  were  in  good  part  sup- 
pressed for  a  season.  A  very  few 
persona — hardly  a  score  in  all— of 
the  most  uncontrollable  Southern 
sympathies,  left  the  North  to  enter  the 
Confederate  armies ;  but  many  thou- 
sands remained  behind,  awaiting  the 
opportunity,  which  disappointment 
and  disaster  were  soon  to  present, 
wherein  they  might  take  ground 
against  the  prosecution  of  the  '  Abo- 
lition War,'  and  in  favor  of  a  '  com- 
promise' that  was  not  to  be  had— at 
all  events  and  on  any  terms,  of 
'Peace.'  There  is,  or  has  been,  a 
quite  general  impression,  backed  by 
constant  and  confident  assertions,  that 
the  people  of  the  Free  States  were 
united  in  support  of  the  War  until 
an  anti-Slavery  aspect  was  given  to 
t  by  the  Administration.  Yet  that 
is  very  far  from  the  truth.  There 
w  s  no  moment  wherein  a  large  por- 
t  II  of  the  Northern  Democracy 
w  re  not  at  least  passively  hostile  to 

y  form  or  shade  of  '  coercion ;' 
while  many  openly  condemned  and 
t  gmatized  it  as  atrocious,  unjustifi- 
able aggression.  And  this  opposition, 
even  when  least  vociferous,  sensibly 
subtracted  from  the  power  and  dimin- 
ished the  efficiency  o£  the  North. 

XIV.  Whether  there  was  greater 
unanimity  at  the  South  or  at  the 
North  in  sustaining  the  Union  or  the 
Confederacy  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  struggle,  will,  perhaps,  never 
be  eoiiclusively  determined.  There 
were  moments  during  its  progress 
when  the  South  appeared  almost  a 
unit  for  Secession,  while  the  dis- 
heartened North  seemed  ready  to 
give  up  the  contest  for  the  Union ; 
as  there  were  crises  wherein  the  Ee- 
bellion  seemed  to  reel  on  the  brink 
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of  speedy  dissolution  :  but  neither  of 
these  can  justly  lie  taken  as  an  accu- 
rate teat  of  the  average  popular  senti- 
ment of  the  respective  eections.  Tet 
we  have  seen  that  a  majority  of  the 
Southern  people  could  never,  nntil 
frenzied  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, and  by  official  assurances  (un- 
denied  in  thdr  hearing)  that  Lincoln 
had  declared  unprovoked  and  utter- 
ly unjustifiable  war  upon  them,  be 
induced  to  lift  hostile  hands  against 
their  country ;  and  that  Secession  was 
only  forced  down  the  throats  of  those 
who  accepted  it  by  violence,  outrage, 
and  terror.  A  few  additional  facts 
on  this  head,  out  of  thousands  that 
might  be  cited,  will  here  be  given : 

Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman  of  Northern  birth, 
but  settled  in  Northern  Mississippi 
,  for  some  years  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Kebelhon,  in  his  "  Iron  Fur- 
nace,"" gives  a  synopsis  of  a  Seces- 
sion speech  to  which  he  listened  in 
■  Atala  county,  Miss.,  just  after  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  election,  rmining  thus : 

"The  halter  is  the  only  argnment  that 
Bhould  be  used  against  the  submissioniats ; 
and  I  predict  that  it  will  soon,  very  soon,  be 

"  We  have  glorious  news  from  Tallahatchie. 
Seven  tory  submission  ists  were  hanged  there 
in  one  day ;  and  the  so-called  Union  candi- 
dates, having  the  wliolesome  dread  of  hemp 
before  their  eyes,  are  not  canvassing  the 
county,"  etc.,  etc. 

When  the  election  was  held  for 
delegates  to  the  Convention  which 
assumed  the  power  to  take  Misais- 
eippi  out  of  the  Fnion,  Mr.  Aughey 
attended  it,  and  says : 

"Approaching  the  polls,  I  asked  for  a 
Union  ticket,  and  was  informed  that  none 
had  been  prmted,  and  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  vote  the  Secession  ticket.  I 
tlionght  otherwise;  and,  going  to   a   desk, 


made  out  a  Union  ticket,  and  voted  it, 
amidst  the  frowns  and  suppressed  murmurs 
of  tlie  judges  and  bystanders;  and,  as  the 
result  proved,  I  had  the  honor  of  depositing 
the  only  vote  in  favor  of  the  Union  which 
was  polled  in  that  precinct.  I  knew  of 
many  who  were  in  favor  of  the  Union,  hut 
wlio  were  intimidated  by  threats,  and  by  the 
odium  attending  it,  from  voting  at  all." 

Su(:h  was  the  ease  at  thousands  , 
of  polls  throughout  tlie  South,  or 
wherever  the  Confederates  were  strong 
enough  to  act  as  their  hearts  prompt- 
Mr.  Clingman's  boast,  in  the 
that  'free  debaters'  were 
'hanging  on  trees'  down  his  way, 
was  uttered,  it  should  be  noted,  in 
December,  1860.  And  thus  it  was 
that  several  Counties  in  Tennessee" 
gave  not  a  single  vote  against  Seces- 
sion, while  Shelby  (including  Mem- 
phis) gave  7,132  for  Secession  to  five 
against  it,  and  a  dozen  others  gave 
respectively  3,  7,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
16, 17,  20,  23,  and  28  votes  for  the 
Union  to  many  tliousands  for  Seces- 
sion. There  was  only  the  semblance 
of  an  election.  "If  yon  vote  the 
Union  ticket,  you  must  prepare  to 
leave  the  State,"  said  Senator  Ma- 
son ;  and  the  more  reckless  and  less 
responsible  Secessionists  readily  trans- 
lated such  words  into  deeds.  Where 
Slavery  had  undivided  sway,  a  voter 
had  just  the  same  liberty  to  be  a 
Unionist  as  he  had  to  be  an  Aboli- 
tionist— that  is,  none  at  all. 

But  there  were  many  communities, 
and  even  entire  counties,  throughout 
the  South,  wherein  Slavery  had  but  a 
nominal  or  limited  existence;  as  in 
Texas,  thirty-four  counties — some  of 
them  having  each  a  considerable  free 
population — were  returned,  in  1860, 
as  containing  each  less  than  a  hun- 
dred slaves.    Some  of  these  could  be, 


"PliLladelphia,  W.  S.  and  Alfred  Martin,  1363. 


"  Franklin,  Humphreys,  Lincoln. 
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and  were,  controlled  by  their  mana- 
ging politicians,  holding  offices  and 
earning  perquisites  by  the  grace  of  the 
Slave  Power  enthroned  at  tlie  State 
capital ;  others  were  incorrigible,  and 
j  were  managed  in  this  way :  In  Gray- 
i  son  county  (having  8,187  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1,391  were  slaves),  when  Se- 
'  cession  was  proposed,  a  county  meet- 
ing was  held,  to  consider  the  project ; 
by  which,  after  discussion,  it  was  de- 
cided to  negative  the  movement,  and 
hold  no  election  for  delegates  to  the 
proposed  State  Convention.  This 
gave  the  Secessionists  the  opportu- 
nity they  wanted,  Tkey  proceeded 
to  hold  an  election,  and  to  choose 
delegates,  who  helped  vote  the  State 
out  of  the  Union.  And  this  was  one 
case  like  many  others. 

Gen.  Edward  "W,  Gantt,  who  had, 
in  August,  1860,  been  chosen  to  Con- 
gress as  an  independent  Democrat, 
from  the  Southern  district  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  who  was  an  early  and  ardent 
Secessionist,  testifies,  since  his  recla- 
mation to  Unionism,  that  the  poor 
fanners  and  other  industrious  non- 
slaveholders  of  his  region  were  never 
Secessionists— that,  where  he  had  al- 
wayabeen  able  to  induce  three-fourths 
of  them  to  vote  with  him  as  a  Demo- 
crat, he  could  not  persuade  half  of 
them  to  sustain  him  as  a  Secessionist 
— that  their  hearts  were  never  in  the 
cause ;  and  that  those  who  could  be 
persuaded  to  vote  for  it  did  so  reluc- 
tantly, and  as  though  it  went  against 
the  grain.  No  rational  doubt  can 
exist  that,  had  time  been  afforded  for 
consideration,  and  both  sides  been 
generally  heard,  a  free  and  fair  vote 
would  have  shown  an  immense  ma^ 
jority,  even  in  the  Slave  States, 
against  Secession. 

For  the  Union  was    strong — im- 


mensely strong — in  tlie  traditions, 
the  alfections,  the  instincts,  and  the 
aspirations,  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  People,  Its  preserva^ 
tion  was  inseparably  entwined  with 
their  glories,  their  interests,  and  their 
hopes.  In  the  North,  no  one  had, 
for  forty  years,  desired  its  dissolution, 
unless  on  account  of  Slavery  ;  at  the 
South,  the  ease  was  essentially  the 
same.  No  calculations,  however  im- 
posing and  elaborate,  had  ever  con- 
vinced any  hundred  persons,  on 
whichever  side  of  the  slave  line,  that 
Disunion  could  be  really  advantage- 
ous to  eitlier  section.  No  line  could 
be  drawn  betwixt  'the  South'  and 
'  the  North'  which  would  not  leave 
one  or  the  otlier  exposed  to  attack — 
none  which  six  plain  citizens,  fairly 
chosen  from  either  section,  could  be 
induced  to  adopt  as  final.  Multi- 
tudes who  supported  Secession  did  so 
only  as  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
inducing  the  North  to  repudiate  tlie 
'  Black  EepubUcans'  and  agree  to  the 
Crittenden  or  some  kindred  Compro- 
mise— in  short,  to  bully  the  North 
into  giving  the  South  her  '  rights' — 
never  imagining,  at  the  outset,  that 
this  could  be  refused,  or  that  Disunion 
would  or  could  be  really,  conclusively 
effected.  Thousands  died  fighting 
under  the  flag  of  treason  whose  hearts 
yearned  toward  the  old  banner,  and 
whose  aspiration  for  an '  ocean-bound 
republic' — one  which  should  be  felt 
and  respected  as  first  among  nations — 
could  not  be  quenched  even  in  their 
own  life-blood.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  iiag  rendered  illustrious  by 
the  triumphs  of  Gates  and  Greene  and 
Washington — of  Harrison,  Brown, 
Scott,  Macomb,  and  Jackson — of 
Truxtun,  Decatur,  Hull,  Perry,  Por- 
ter, and  McDonough — was  throngh- 
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out  'a  tower  of  strength'  to  the 
Unionists.  In  the  hours  darkened 
by  shameful  defeat  and  needless  dis- 
aster, when  the  KepubUc  seemed 
rocking  and  reeling  on  the  very  brink 
of  destruction — when  Europe  almost 
unanimously  pronounced  the  Union 
irretrievably  lost,  and  condemned  the 
infatuation  that  demanded  persist- 
ence in  an  utterly  hopele^  contest— 


the  heart  of  the  loyal  Millions  never 
faltered,  nor  was  their  faith  shaken 
that,  in  spite  of  present  reverses,  the 
flag  of  their  fathers  would  float  once 
more  over  Richmond  and  Charleston 
and  Montgomery,  over  Kaleigh,  At- 
lanta, and  Houston,  the  symbol  of  Na- 
tional authority  and  power,  accepted, 
beloved,  and  rejoiced  in,  by  a  great, 
free,  happy  people. 


"WEST     VIEGINIA. 


The  Virginia  Convention  of  1861, 
of  which  a  majority  assumed  to  vote 
their  State  out  of  the  Union,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  elected  not  only 
as  Unionists,  but  under  an  express 
stipulation  that  their  action  should 
be  valid  only  in  case  of  its  submission 
to  and  indorsement  by  a  vote  of  the 
People,  How  shamefully  that  con- 
dition was  evaded  and  circumvented, 
we  have  seen.  The  vote  to  secede, 
taken  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  al- 
ready anticipated  by  acts  of  hostility 
to  the  Union  under  the  authority  of 
the  State,  was,  so  far  aspo^ible,  kept 
secret  until  the  25th,  when  it  was 
proclaimed  by  Gov.  Letcher  that  the 
Convention  had,  on  the  preceding 
day,  adopted  the  provisional  Consti- 
tution of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
placed  the  entire  mihtary  power  of 
the  State  under  the  control  of  Jeifer- 
son  Davis,  by  a  '  convention,'  whereof 
the  material  provision  is  as  follows : 

"  1st.  Until  the  union  of  said  Ooramon- 
■srealth  with  said  Oonfederaey  shall  be  per- 
fected, and  said  Commonwealth  shall  he- 
come  a  member  of  said  Confederacy,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitutions  of  both  Powers,  the 


whole  military  force  and  military  operations, 
offensive  and  defensive,  of  said  Oommon- 
wealtli,  in  the  impending  conflict  with  the 
United  States,  sliall  be  under  the  chief  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  President  of  said 
Confederate  States,  upon  the  same  principle, 
basis,  and  footing,  as  if  said  Commonweaith 
were  now,  and  dnring  the  interval,  a  mem- 
ber of  said  Confederacy." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Union- 
ists of  Virginia  were  liable,  that  day 
and  every  day  thereafter,  to  be  called 
out  as  militia,  and  ordered  to  assault 
"Washington,  seize  Pittsburg,  or  in- 
vade any  portion  of  the  loyal  States, 
as  Davis  and  his  subordinates  might 
direct;  and,  having  thus  involved 
themselves  in  the  guilt  and  peril  of 
flagrant  treason  against  the  Union, 
they  were  to  be  allowed,  a  month 
later,  to  vote  themselves  out  of  the 
Confederacy  and  back  into  the  Union 
again !  The  stupendous  impudence 
of  this  mockery  of  submission  was  so 
palpable  as  almost  to  shield  it  from 
the  reproach  of  imposture ;  and,  as  if 
to  brush  aside  the  last  fig-leaf  of  dis- 
guise, Letcher,  nine  days  thereafter,' 
issued  a  fresh  proclamation,  calling 
out  tlie  militia  of  the  State  to  repel 
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apprehended  invasion  from  "  tbo  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,"  and  desig- 
nating twenty  points  throughout  the 
State — five  or  six  of  them  westward 
of  the  mountains— at  -which  tlie  mili- 
tia from  the  adjacent  counties  res- 
pectively were  required  to  assemhle 
forthwith,  for  organization  and  ser- 
YJee;  and,  only  three  days  later" — 
still  seventeen  days  prior  to  that  on 
which  the  people  were  to  vote  for  or 
against  Secession— the  State  was  for- 
mally admitted  into  and  incorporated 
with  tlie  Confederacy,  and  Gen. 
Eobert  E.  Lee '  put  in  chief  command 
of  the  Confederate  forces  in  Virgi- 
nia— by  this  time,  lai^ly  swelled  by 
ai-rivals  from  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  and  other  Rebel  States. 
The  people  of  "Wcut  Virginia,  thus 
summoned,  in  the  name  of  their 
State,  to  fight  against  the  country  they 
loved  for  a  Kebellion  they  abhorred, 
eaw  the  toils  closing  fast  around 
them,  and  realized  that  they  must 
awake  and  resist,  or  they  would  soon 
he  helpless  under  the  feet  of  their  be- 
trayers. Eebel  officers,  appointed 
from  Richmond,  were  busily  at  work, 
enlisting  and  mustering  their  young 
men  for  the  uses  of  treason,  under 
the  guise  of  obedience  to  lawful  and 
constitutional  authority.  On  the  4th, 
a  strong  and  spirited  Union  mass 
meeting  was  held  at  Eingwood,  Pres- 
ton county,  near  the  north  line  of 
the  State,  at  which  the  most  deter- 
mined hostility  to  Secession  was 
avowed,  and  the  separation  of  West- 
ern from  Old  Virginia  demanded. 
The  meeting  further  resolved  to  vote, 
on  the  appointed  day,  for  a  member 
of  Congress — not  that  of  the  Confede- 
racy, but  that  of  the  Union.  A  like 
meeting,  impelled  by  a  similar  spirit, 


was  held  at  Wheeling  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  whereby  adherence  to  the 
Union  was  aifirmed,  separation  from 
Extern  Virginia  demanded,  and  a 
determination  evinced  to  render  no 
further  tribute,  whether  militaiy  or 
pecuniary,  to  the  Eebel  rule  at  Rich- 
mond. Hon.  John  S.  Carlile  was 
especially  decided  and  zealous  in  ad- 
vocacy of  separation.  Another  great 
Union  meeting  was  held  at  Wheeling 
on  the  11th,  which  was  addressed  in 
the  same  spirit  by  Mr.  Carlile,  as 
also  by  Francis  H.  Pierpont.  The 
response  of  the  masses  was  imani- 
mous  and  enthusiastic.  On  the  13th, 
a  Convention  of  delegates,  represent- 
ing thirty-five  counties  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, {^sembled  at  WheeKng,  to  re- 
iterate more  formally  the  general  de- 
mand that  Secession  be  repudiated, 
and  West  Virginia  severed  from  the 
Old  Dominion,  This  Convention 
adjourned  on  the  15th,  after  calling  a 
provisional  Convention,  to  assemble 
on  the  11th  of  June.  The  delegates 
were  to  be  chosen  on  the  26th  of 
May ;  on  which  day,  about  forty 
Counties  held  regular  elections,  and 
chose  delegates  in  accordance  with 
the  call — usually,  by  a  heavy  vote. 

The  provisional  Convention  met 
on  the  designated  day.  Arthur  J. 
Boreman  was  chosen  permanent 
Chairman ;  and  John  8.  Carlile,  on 
the  13th,  reported,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Business,  a  Declaration,  de- 
nouncing the  usurpation  by  which 
the  Convention  at  Richmond  had 
pretended  to  sever  Virginia  from  the 
Union,  repudiating  the  idea  of  al- 
legiance to  the  Southern  Confede- 
racy, and  vacating  the  of&ces  of  all 
who  adhered  to  the  Rebellion.  In 
the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Car- 


•  May  Gill. 


'  Late  a  Colonel  of  CaTslry  in  the  U,  S.  regular  Arm j. 
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lile  opposed  an  immediate  division  of 
the  State ;  but  Mr.  Dorsej,  of  Mo- 
nongahela,  who  urged  it,  being  sup- 
ported by  Pierpont  and  others,  ob- 
tained, on  the  20th,  a  unanimous 
vote  in  favor  of  ultimate  separation — 
Yeas  56.  The  Convention  had  voted, 
two  days  earlier,  by  57  to  17,  that 
the  separation  of  Western  from 
Eastern  Virginia  was  one  of  its  para- 
moiint  objects.  In  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  Francis  H.  Pierpont,  of 
Marion  county,  was  chosen  Governor, 
Daniel  Paisley,  of  Mason  county, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  with  five  mem- 
bers to  form  an  Executive  Council. 
These  elections  were  all  unanimous. 
The  Convention,  it  will  be  noted,  was 
4  Convention  of  Virginia,  wherein 
the  loyal  counties  and  loyal  people 
were  represented,  so  far  as  the  Ke- 
bellion  did  not  prevent ;  and  all  this 
action  was  taken,  not  in  behalf  of 
West  Virginia  as  such,  but  of  lo^al 
Virginia.  The  Legislature,  which 
met  soon  after  at  Wheeling,  was  a 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  elected  on 
the  regularly  appointed  day  of  elec- 
tion—  eastern  as  well  as  western 
counties  being  represented  therein ; 
and  this  Legislature,  as  well  as  the 
Convention,  heartily  assented  to  the 
formation  of  the  new  State  of  West 
Virginia.  This  action  was  taken, 
throughout,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  loyal  people  of  a  State  constitute 
the  State;  that  traitors  and  rebels, 
who  repudiate  all  respect  for  or  loy- 
alty to  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  have  no  right  to 
control  that  Government;  and  that 
those  people  of  any  State  who  heartily 
recognize  and  faithfully  discharge 
their  obligations  as  loyal  citizens,  have 
a  right  to  full  and  perfect  protection 


from  the  Eepublic  they  thus  cling  to 
and  uphold.  Congress,  aiter  due 
deliberation,  assented  to  and  ratified 
this  claim,  admitting  the  new  State 
of  West  Virginia' into  the  Union  as 
the  equal  of  her  elder  sisters;  her 
people  being  henceforth  under  no 
other  obligation  to  the  authorities  of 
Old  Virginia  than  are  the  people  of 
that  State  to  the  autliorities  of  her 
young  sister  across  the  AUeghanies. 

Of  course,  neither  the  Rebels  in, 
arms,  nor  their  sympathizers  any- 
where, were  delighted  with  this  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  seces- 
sion. Gov.  Letcher,  in  a  Special  Mes- 
sage,' treated  it  as  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  his  general  unhappiness. 
He  says : 

"  President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  have 
willfully  and  deliberately  proposed  to  violate 
every  provision  of  the  third  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Con stitotioo,  which  each 
one  of  them  solemnly  swore  or  affirmed,  ia 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  '  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend,'  That  section  is  in  theM 
words: 

" '  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gresa  into  this  Union ;  but  no  new  State  slmllbe 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jnrisdlction  of  any 
otiier  State,  nor  any  State  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  Statw 
concerned,  as  well  S3  of  the  Congress.'  " 


The  answer  to  this  is  ready  and 
simple:  President- Lincoln  and  hia 
Cabinet  do  not  regard  John  Letcher 
as  Governor  of  that  State  of  Virginia 
which  is  a  member  of  our  Federal 
Union.  The  Governor  of  that  Vir- 
ginia is  Francis  H.  Pierpont ;  and  its 
Legislature  is  that  wliich,  elected  by 
loyal  Virginians,  assembled  at  Wheel- 
ing, and  gave  its  free,  hearty,  and  al- 
most nnanimous  assent  to  the  division 
of  the  old  and  the  formation  of  the 
new  State,  -  All  this  must  be  as  plain 
to  Letcher  as  to  Lincoln.     Those  who 


*  First  named  Sanawha,  after  its  principal  ri' 
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hold  that  Letcher  and  his  fcllow-eon- 
Bpirators  had  a  legal  right  to  precipi- 
tate their  State  into  treason,  so  as  to 
hind  her  loyal,  Uniou-loving  citizens 
to  follow  and  sustain  them  therein, 
will  echo  his  lamentations ;  but  tlioae 
who  stand  by  their  country  and  her 
Government  take  a  different  view  of 
the  matter." 

All  direct  communication  between 
Western  Virginia  and  AYashington 
was,  and  remained,  interrupted  for 
some  weeks  atier  the  primary '  Kehel 
foray  on  Harper's  Ferry.  The  Reb- 
els remained  in  force  at  that  point, 
completely  controlling  travel  and 
transportation  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road,  Tliey  finally  obstructed 
that  road  altogether,  by  destroying" 
several  bridges  farther  west;  con- 
tinuing to  hold  and  to  strengthen 
their  position  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Two  companies  of  Confederate  or 
State  militia  entered  the  village  of 
Clarksburg,  the  capital  of  Harrison 
county,  on  the  20th,  but  found  them- 
selves speedily  outnumbered  by  the 
Union  militia  of  that  place,  on  whose 
demand  they  surrendered  their  arms 
and  dispersed  without  a  contest. 

Although  some  thousands  of  West 
Virginians  had  volunteered  to  fight 
for  the  Union,  none  of  them  were  en- 
camped on  tlio  soil  of  their  State 
until  after  tlie  election  held'  to  ratify 
or  reject  the  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
The  Government,  assured  that  West- 
ern Virginia  was  overwhelmingly  for 
the  Union,  doubtless  chose  not  to 
have  that  unanimity  attributed,  even 

°A  Union  soldier  who,  Iiaving  boen  takfiu 
prisoner  by  the  Beljels  and  paroled,  was,  in  the 
Summer  of  1862,  in  camp  on  Governor's  Island, 
New- York,  was  asked  by  a  regular  army  officer 
— "What  is  your  regiment?"  He  answered: 
"The  eth Tirginia."     "  Virginia f"  rejoined  the 


falsely,  to  the  presence  of  a  Union 
force.  The  Virginians  who  volun- 
teered were  mustered  in  and  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Carlile,  in  Ohio,  oppo- 
site Wheeling,  under  the  command 
of  Col,  Kelly,  himself  a  Virginian. 
George  E.  MeClellan,  who  had  been 
appointed  a  Major-General  and  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio,  remained  at 
Cincinnati,  his  home.  Three  days 
after  the  election  aforesaid,  he  issued 
from  tliat  city  a  spirited  address  "  To 
the  Union  men  of  Western  Virginia," 
wherein  he  says : 

"  The  General  Government  has  long 
enongh  endured  the  machinations  of  a  few 
factioTis  EebelB  in  your  midst.  Armed  trai- 
tora  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  deter  you 
from  espressing  yonr  loyalty  at  the  polla. 
Having  failed  in  this  infamona  attempt  to 
deprive  you  of  the  exercise  of  your  dearest 
rights,  they  now  seek  to  inaugurate  a  reign 
of  terror,  and  thns  force  you  to  yield  to  their 
schemes,  and  submit  to  Uie  yoke  of  the  trai- 
torous conspiracy,  dignified  liy  the  aarae  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  They  are  des- 
troying the  property  of  citizens  of  your  State, 
and  miningyonriaagnificeat  railways.  The 
General  Government  has  heretofore  care- 
fiilly  abstained  from  sending  troops  across 
the  Ohio,  or  even  from  posting  them  along 
its  hanks,  althoagh  freijnently  urged  by 
many  of  yonr  prominent  citizens  to  do  so. 

"  It  determined  to  aw«t  the  result  of  the 
State  election,  de^rous  that  no  one  might  be 
able  to  say  that  the  slightest  effort  had  been 
made  from  this  side  to  influence  the  free  ex- 
pression of  your  opinions,  although  the  many 
agencies  brought  to  bear  upon  you  by  the 
Rebels  were  well  known.  You  liave  now 
sliown,  under  the  moat  adverse  circum- 
stances, that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Western  Virginia  are  true  and  loyal  to  that 
beneficent  Government  under  which  we  and 
our  fathers  have  lived  so  Jong." 

A  brief  and  stirring  address  to  his 
soldiers  was  issued  simultaneously 
with  the  above;  and,  both  being  read 

Westpointer;  "  then  you  ought  to  be  Jighlin^  oa  tha 
olherside."  Of  course,  this  patriot  will  naturally 
he  found  among  those  who  consider  the  diTiaioo 
of  Vii^inia  a  usurpation  and  an  outrage, 

'KiKht  of  April  ]8th. 
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to  those  in  Camp  Carlile  that  even- 
ing, the  1st  Yii^nia,  1,100  strong, 
Col.  Keliy,  crossed  to  Wheeling  early 
next  morning,  closely  followed  by  the 
16th  Ohio,  Col.  Irvme.  The  14th 
Ohio,  Col.  Steedman,  crossed  simul- 
taneously, and  quietly  occupied  Par- 
kerahurg,  the  temiinue  of  the  North- 
western branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road,  A  rebel  force,  then  hold- 
ing Grafton,  which  connected  the 
branch  aforesaid  with  the  main  or 
"Wheeling  division  of  the  railroad, 
had  meditated  a  descent  on  "Wheel- 
ing; but,  Ending  themselves  antici- 
pated and  outnumbered,  they  ob- 
structed and  destroyed  the  railroad 
west  of  them,  bo  that  the  Unionists 
did  not  reach  Grafton  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th.  On  the  31st,  both 
tracks  having  been  repaired,  a  force 
of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  was 
collected  at  this  point,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Gen.  Morris; 
the  Rebels  having  been  pushed  hack, 
without  resistance,  to  Philippi,  the 
capital  of  Barbour  county,  some  fif- 
teen miles  southward,  and  entirely  off 
the  line  of  the  railroad.  I"rom  this 
place,  Col.  G.  A.  Porterfield,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Virginia  Rebel  forces, 
issued  the  following  proclamation : 

"  FELLOw-CmzENS :  I  am  in  your  section 
of  Virginia,  Iq  obedience  to  the  legally  con- 
stituted -anthorities  thereof,  with  the  view 
of  protectiQg  this  section  of  the  State  from 
invasion  hj  foreign  forces,  and  to  protect  the 
people  in  the  Ml  eivjoyraent  of  their  rights- 
civil,  religious,  and  political.  In  the  per- 
formance of  my  dnties,  I  shall  endeavor  tc 
exercise  every  charitable  forbearance,  as  ] 
have  hitherto  done.  I  shall  not  inquire 
whether  any  citizens  of  Virginia  voted  for 
or  against  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  My 
only  inquiry  shall  and  will  be  aa  to  who  are 
the  enemies  of  onr  mother — the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  My  dut^  now  compels 
me  to  say  to  all,  that  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 


»  The  01 


in  of  Washington's  : 


monwealth  will  at  all  times  bo  protected  by 
me  and  those  under  my  command.  Those 
who  array  themselves  against  the  State  will 

treated  aa  her  enemies,  according  to  the 
laws  thereof. 

"  Virginians  I  allow  me  to  appeal  to  you, 
in  the  name  of  our  common  mother,  to  stand 
by  the  voice  of  your  State,  and  especially  to 
repel  invasion  from  any  and  every  quarter. 
Those  who  reade  within  the  State,  who  in- 
vite iiivaaioo,  or  who  in  any  manner  assist, 
aid,  or  abet  invaders,  will  be  treated  as  ene- 
mies to  Virginia.  I  trust  that  no  Virginian, 
■whetiier  native-born  or  adopted,  will  refuse 
to  defend  his  State  and  his  brothers  against 
invasion  and  injury.  Virginiansl  be  true; 
and,  in  due  time,  your  common  mother  will 
come  to  your  rehef. 

"  Already,  many  of  you  have  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  honor  of  jour  State,  and  the 
maintenance  of  your.  liberties.  Will  yon 
continue  to  be  freemen,  or  will  you  submit 
to  he  slaves?  Will  you  allow  the  people  of 
other  States  to  govern  you!  Have  you  for- 
gotten the  precepts  of  Madison  and  Jeffer- 
son?" Eememberthat  'the  price  of  liberty 
is  eternal  vigilance.'  Virginia  has  not  made 
■war.  War  has  been  made  upon  her  and  her 
time-honored  principles.  Shall  she  be  vin- 
dicated in  her  efforts  to  maintain  the  liber- 
ties of  her  people?  or  shall  she  bow  her  head 
in  submission  to  tyranny  and  oppressions 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  friend  of  ra- 
tional liberty  cannot  hesitate.  Strike  for 
your  State  I  Strike  for  your  liberties! 
Rally!  rally  at  once  in  defense  of  your 
mother  I " 

Gen.  McClellan  haring  ordered 
that  Philippi  be  captured  by  surprise, 
the  attempt  was  made  on  the  night 
of  June  3d.  Two  brigades  of  two 
regiments  each  approached  the  Rebel 
camp  by  diiferent  roads.  They  were 
to  have  enveloped  the  town  by  4  a.  m. 
of  the  3d;  hut  the  roads  were  bad, 
the  night  intensely  dark  and  stormy, 
and  the  division  nnder  Col.  Kelly, 
which  had  to  make  the  longer  march 
— twenty-two  miles — did  not,  because 
it  could  not,  arrive  in  season.  The 
Rebels,  only  six  or  eight  hundred  in 
number,  could  make  no  successful 
stand  against  the  forces  already  in 
their  fi-ont,  and  were  evidently  pre- 

3re  is  most  appropriate  and  significant. 
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paring  for  a  humed  retreat.  Tlie 
Unionists,  under  Cols.  Duraont  and 
Lander,  opened  with  artillery  and 
promptly  charged  with  infantry,  when 
the  dismayed  Rebels,  after  a  moment- 
ary resktanee,  fled.  Col.  Kelly's 
division  came  in  at  this  instant,  and 
fell  apon  the  Eehels,  who  were  ut- 
terly demoralized  and  dispersed.  Col. 
Kelly  received  a  severe  wound  from 
a  pistol-shot  through  the  lungs,  and 
two  Unionists  were  killed.  The  Eeh- 
els lost  sixteen  killed  and  ten 
prisoners,  with  all  their  provisions, 
munitions,  and  tents,  and  nearly  all 
their  arms.  Porterfield,  gathering 
np  such  portion  of  his  forces  as  he 
could  find,  retreated  hastily  to  Bev- 
erly, and  thence  to  Huttonsville ; 
where  the  Kebel  array  was  rapidly 
increased  by  conscription,  and  Gov. 
Wise  placed  in  command. 

Gen.  McClellan  arrived  at  Grafton 
on  the  23d,  and  at  once  issued  a 
proclamation  severely  condemning 
the  guerriUa  warfare  to  which  the 
Kebels  were  addicted.  On  the  25th, 
he  issued  a  second  address  to  his  sol- 
diers, exhorting  tliem  to  forbear  pil- 
lage and  outrage  of  eveiy  kind,  re- 
membering always  that  the  people 
were  their  friends.  His  forces  were 
rapidly  augmented,  till  they  amount- 
ed, by  the  4tb  of  Jiily,  to  over  30,000 
men ;  while  the  Eebels  in  his  front 
could  hardly  muster  10,000  in  all. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  advance. 
The  Eebel  main  force,  several  thou- 
sandstrong,  underGen.Eobert  S.  Gar- 
nett,  was  strongly  intrenched  on  Lau- 
rel Hill,  a  few  miles  north  of  Beverly, 
the  capital  of  Randolph  county,  hold- 

"  "  Rich  Mountain  is  a  gap  in  the  Laurel  Hill 
Range,  where  the  Staunton  and  Westorn  turn- 
pike crosses  it  between  Euekhannon  and  Beverly, 
and  about  four  or  five  miles  out  of  the  latter 
phice.     It  is  about  as  far  from  Laurel  Hill  proper 


ing  the  road  to  Philippi;  while  a 
smaller  detachment,  under  Col.  John 
Pegram,  was  intrenched  upon  the 
summit  and  at  either  base  of  Rich 
Mountain,"  where  passes  the  turn- 
pike from  Beverly  westward  toBuck- 
bannon^his  position  being  a  strong 
one,  tliree  or  four  miles  distant  from  the 
Rebel  main  body.  McClellan,  after 
reconnoitering,  and  determining  by 
scouts  the  position  of  the  enemy,  de- 
cided, first,  to  attack  and  crush  Pe- 
gram ;  and,  to  this  end,  sent  Gen. 
Rosecrans  to  make  a  detour  of  eight 
miles  through  the  m.ountaiiis,  and 
gain  the  turnpike  two  or  three  miles 
in  the  rear  of  Pegram,  This  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished;  but  a  drag- 
oon, dispatched  by  McClellan  with 
orders  to  Rosecrans,  was  captured 
during  the  day,  and  the  plan  of 
attack  discovered.  The  Rebels  were 
found  intrenched  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  witli  three  cannon.  Rose- 
crans, who  had  marched  since  day- 
light through  forests  and  thickets  of 
laurel,  under  a  cold,  pelting  rain,  by 
mountain  bridle-paths,  and,  in  part, 
through  trackless  woods,  had,  of 
course,  no  artillery.  He  approached 
the  Rebel  position  about  noon,  and 
was  immediately  opened  upon  by 
their  guns,  wffich  made  much  noise 
to  little  purpose.  The  vigorous  mus- 
ketry fire,  soon  opened  on  either  side, 
was  little  more  effective,  because 
of  the  rain,  the  inequalities  of  the 
gi-ound,  and  the  density  of  the  low, 
bushy  forest.  But  the  Unionists  were 
largely  superior  in  numbers,  and, 
after  half  an  hour  of  this  random 
firing,  were  ordered  to  fix  and  c 


(that  is,  where  the  Beverly  and  Fairmount  turn- 
pike crosses  it,  and  where  the  enemy  is  in- 
trenched) as  Beverly  is.  It  is  also  about  twenty- 
flve  miles  from  Buckhannoa" — W/teehng  InttMi- 
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bayonets,  whicli  orders  were  promptly 
and  vigorously  obeyed.  The  Rebels 
at  once  took  to  flight,  leaving  their 
cannon,  wagons,  tents,  provisions,  and 
stores,  with  135  dead. 

Gen.  McClellan  remained  through- 
out the  day  inactive  in  front  of  Col.  Pe- 
gram's  position,  awaiting  advices  from 
Eosecrane,  that  failed  to  reach  him. 
Pegram,  better  advised  of  llosecrans' 
operations,  and  justly  alarmed  for  his 
own  safety,  attempted  to  escape  dur- 
ing the  following  night,  but  found  it 
impossible,  and  was  compelled,  after 
a  day's  hiding  in  the  forest,  to  surren- 
der" his  remaining  force — about  600 
men — -at  discretion. 

Gen.  McClellan  pushed  on  to  Bev- 
erly, which  he  entered  early  next 
morning,  flanking  Gen.  Garnett's  po- 
sition at  Laurel  Hill,  and  compelling 
him  to  a  precipitate  flight  northward. 
Six  cannon,  two  hundred  tents,  sixty 
wagons,  and  over  one  hundred  prf 
oners,  were  the  trophies  of  this  su 
cess.  The  llehel  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  150 ;  the  Union 
about  50,  Gen.  Gamett,  completely 
flanked,  thoroughly  worsted,  and  fear- 
fully outnumbered,  abandoned  his 
camp  at  Laurel  Hill  without  a  strug- 
gle, crossing  the  Laurel  Mountains 
eastward,  by  a  by-road,  into  the  nar- 
row valley  of  Cheat  river,  traversed 
by  one  wretched  road,  which  he  took 
care  to  make  worse  for  his  pursuers 
by  felling  trees  across  it  at  every  op- 
portunity. It  rained  incessantly. 
This  valley  is  seldom  more  than  a 
wooded  glen ;  whence  he  hoped  to 
escape  across  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Alleghanies  eastward  into  Hardy 
county.  Provisions  and  suppHes  of 
every  kind  were  scarce  enough  with 
the  fugitives,  and,  for  the  most  part. 


with  their  pursuers  also.  Rain  fell 
incessantly,  swelling  the  unbridged 
rivulets  to  torrents.  Skirmishes  were 
frequent;  and  four  companies  of  a 
Georgia  regiment,  being  cut  off  from 
the  main  body,  were  taken  prisoners. 
At  length,  having  crossed  the  Cheat 
at  a  point  known  as  Carrick's  Ford, 
which  proffered  an  admirable  position 
for  defense,  Ganiett  turned  to  fight; 
and,  though  the  Union  forces  rapidly 
came  up  in  overpowering  numbers, 
and  opened  a  heavy  fire  both  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery,  yet  the  strong 
and  sheltered  position  of  the  Confed- 
erates enabled  them  for  sonae'time  to 
hold  the  ford,  twice  repulsing  efforts 
to  cross  it.  Col.  Taliaferro,  com- 
manding the  Rebel  rearguai-d,  finally 
withdrew  by  order,  having  exhausted 
his  cartridges  and  lost  about  thirty 
men.  The  position  had  by  this  time 
been  flanked  by  Col,  Dumont,  with 
his  7th  Indiana,  who  had  fairly  gained 
the  crest  on  the  right,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  turn  it  on  the  left ;  and, 
inarching  down  the  bluff  and  through 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  between 
the  two  armies  firing  over  their 
heads,  the  regiment,  foremg  then- 
way  through  the  tangled  thicket  of 
laurel,  appeared  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  Rebels,  who  thereupon  fled.  The 
road  crosses  the  stream  again  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  below ;  and  here  a  des- 
perate attempt  was  made  by  Gamett 
to  rally  his  forces  for  anolier  strug- 
gle ;  but  in  vain.  They  received  and 
returned  one  volley,  when  they  start- 
ed to  run — -they  being,  at  least,  3,000, 
and  the  Indian  ians,  directly  upon 
them,  barely  600 ;  but  there  were 
enough  more  not  far  behind.  Gen. 
Gamett  exerted  himself  desperately 
to  hold  his  men,  without  success ;  and, 
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■while  so  doing,  was  shot  through  the 
body  hj  Sergt.  Biirlingame,  and  fell 
dead  without  a  groan,  A  elight,  boy- 
ish Georgian — probably  an  Aid — 
alone  stood  by  him  to  tlie  last,  and 
shared  his  fate."  Gen.  MuClellan, 
with  a  large  portion  of  his  force,  had 
not  united  in  this  chase,  but  had 
moved  southerly  from  Beverly,  sev- 
eral miles,  to  Huttonsville ;  whence, 
on  the  next  day,"  he  telegraphed  to 
Washington  that 

"Gen.  Garnett  and  his  forces  have  been 
routed,  and  his  baggage  and  one  gun  taken. 
His  army  are  completely  demoralized.  Gen. 
Garnett  was  killed  while  attempting  to  rally 
his  forces  at  Oarricksford,  near  8t.  George. 

"  We  have  completely  annihilated  the  ea- 
emy  in  Western  Virginia, 

"  Our  loss  is  about  thirteen  killed,  and  not 
more  than  forty  wounded  ;  while  the  ene- 
my's loss  is  not  far  from  two  hundred  killed ; 
and  tie  nnmber  of  prisoners  we  have  taken 
will  amount  to  at  least  one  thousand.  We 
have  captured  seven  of  the  enemy's  guns  in. 
all. 

"  A  portion  of  Garnett's  forces  retreated ; 
but  I  look  for  their  capture  by  Gen.  Hill, 
who  is  in  hot  pursuit" 

This  expectation  was  not  realized. 
The  pursnit  was  only  continued  two 
miles  beyond  the  ford ;  when  our 
weary  soldiers  halted,  and  tlie  resi- 
due of  the  Rebels,  under  Col.  Kam- 
Bey,  turning  sharply  to  the  right, 
made  their  way  across  the  mountains, 
andjoined  Gen.  Jackson  at  Monterey. 

A  strong  Union  force,  under  Gen. 
Cox,  made  an  advance  from  Guyan- 
dotte  simultaneously  with  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan's  on  Beverly,  capturing  Bar- 
boursville  after  a  slight  skirmish,  and 

"  The  Oiiu:mniiti  Go^tte's  correspondent,  '  Ag- 
ate,' in  describing  the  battle,  says: 

"Among  the  enemy's  wounded  was  a  young 
Ifiasackjiselis  boy,  who  had  received  a  shot  in 
the  leg.  He  had  been  visiting  the  South,  and 
had  been  impressed  into  the  Bebei  service.  As 
soon  as  tiie  batllo  began,  he  broke  from  the 
Bebei  ranks,  and  attempted  to  rue  down,  the 
hill  and  cross  over  to  our  side.     His  own  lieu- 


moving  eastward  to  the  Kanawha, 
and  up  that  river.  At  Scarytown, 
some  miles  below  Charleston,  a  de- 
tachment of  1,500  Ohio  troops,  un- 
der Col. .Lowe,  was  resisted"  by  a 
smaller  Rebel  force,  well  posted,  un- 
der Capt.  Patton,  and  repulsed,  with 
a  loss  of  57  men.  Five  officers,  in- 
cluding two  Colonels,  who  went  heed- 
lessly forward,  without  their  com- 
mands, to  observe  the  fight,  rode 
into  the  Rebel  lines,  and  were  cap- 
tured. The  Rebels  abandoned  the 
place  that  night,  leaving  their  leader 
dangerously  wounded  to  become  a 
prisoner. 

Gen.  Cox  pushed  steadily  forward, 
reaching  Charleston,  the  capital  of 
Kanawha  county,  on  the  25th.  Gov. 
Wise,  who  commanded  the  Rebels  in 
this  quarter,  had  expected  here  to 
make  a  stand;  but,  discouraged  by 
the  tidings  which  had  reached  him, 
some  days  before,  of  Garnett's  disas- 
ters, continued  his  flight  up  the  river. 
Gen.  Cox  pursued,  reaching,  on  the 
2i)th,  Gauley  bridge,  which  Wise  had 
burned  to  impede  pursuit.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  valley,  and,  indeed,  of 
nearly  all  Western  Virginia — being 
Unionists— complained  that  the  Reb- 
els mercilessly  plundered  them  of 
every  thing  ratable ;  which  was 
doubtless  true  to  a  great  extent,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  unavoidable.  In 
the  race  up  the  Kanawha  valley, 
Wise  succeeded,  to  the  last,  in  keep- 
ing ahead,  which  was  the  only  mili- 
tary success  he  ever  achieved.     He 

tenant  saw  him  in  the  act,  and  shot  him  with  a 
revolver.  Listen  to  such  a  tale  as  that  I  did,  by 
the  side  of  the  sad  young  sufferer,  and  lell  ma 
if  your  blood  does  not  boil  hotter  than  ever  be- 
fore, as  you  think,  not  of  the  poor  deluded  fol- 
lowers, but  of  the  leaders,  who,  for  personal  am- 
bition and  personal  spite,  began  this   infernal 


"  July  14th. 


"July  17  th 
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retreated  to  Lewisbui^,  the  capital 
of  Greenbrier,  one  of  the  few  coun- 
ties west  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Alleghaiiies  wliich,  having  a  conside- 
rable number  of  slaves,  and  having 
been  settled  entirely  from  Old  Vir- 
ginia, lias  evinced  a  preponderating 
devotion  to  the  Rebel  Cause. 

Here  he  was  reiinforced,  and  out- 
ranked, about  August  1st,  by  Gen. 
John  B.  Floyd,  who,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  inspiring  news  from  Bull 
Run,  and  the  depletion  of  the  Pede- 
ral  forces  by  the  mustering  out  of 
service  of  the  three  months'  men,  was 
soon  able  to  assume  the  offensive. 
Keeping  well  to  the  right  of  New 
River— the  main  affluent  which  unites 
near  Gauley  bridge  with  the  Gauley 
to  form  the  Kanawha— he  surprised 
the  rth  Ohio,  Col.  Tyler,  while  at 
breakfast  at  Cross  Lanes,  near  Sum- 
mersville,"  and  routed  it  with  a  loss 
of  some  300  men.  Moving  thence 
southerly  to  Carnifex  Ferry,  he  was 
endeavoring  to  gain  the  rear  of  Gen. 
Oox,  who  was  still  south  of  him, 
when  he  was  himself  attacked  by 
Gen.  Roaecrans,  who,  at  the  head  of 
nearly  10,000  men,  came  rapidly 
down  upon  him  from  Clarksburg, 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  northward. 
Most  of  the  Union  troops  hadmarcked 
seventeen  miles  that  day,  when,  at 
S  o'clock  p.  M.  of  the  10th,  they  drew 
up  in  front  of  Floyd's  strong  and 
well-fortified  position  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Gauley,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  Meadow  river,  Rosecrans 
ordered  a  reeonnoissance  in  force  by 
Benham,  which' 


lantly  executed,  resulting  in  a  short, 
but  severe  action,  wherein  the  advan- 
tage of  position  was  so  much  on  the 
side  of  the  Confederates  that  their 
loss  must  have  been  considerably  less 
than  ours,  which  was  about  two  hun- 
dred, including  Col.  Lowe,  of  the 
12th  Ohio,  killed,  and  Col.  Lytle,  of 
the  loth,  severely  wounded,  as  was 
Lieut.-Col.  White,  of  the  12th.  Col. 
McCook's  Ohio  brigade  (Germans)  at 
one  time  received  an  order  to  storm 
the  Rebel  intrenchments,  and  wel- 
comed it  with  a  wild  delight,  which 
showed  how  gladly  and  thoroughly  it 
would  have  been  obeyed ;  but  it  was 
an  order  which  Rosecrans  had  not 
given,  and  which,  after  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  works,  he  counter- 
manded. Instead  of  assaulting,  he 
directed  a  more  thorough  reeonnois- 
sance to  be  made,  and  the  troops  to 
be  BO  posted  as  to  be  ready  for  de- 
cisive work  early  in  the  morning. 
But,  when  daylight  dawned,  the 
enemy  were  missing.  Floyd,  disap- 
pointed in  the  expected  support  of 
"Wise,  and  largely  outnumbered,  had 
wisely  withdrawn  his  forces  under 
cover  of  the  night,  abandoning  a  por- 
tion of  his  equipage,  much  baggage, 
and  a  few  small  arms,  hut  no  cannon." 
He  rapidly  retreated  some  thirty 
miles  to  Big  Sewell  Mountain,  and 
thence  to  Meadow  Blufi",  whither  he 
was  not  closely  followed. 

Wise  strengthened  the  position  on 
Big  Sewell,  named  it  Camp  Defiance, 
and  there  remained. 

Gen.  Lee,  arriving  from  the  North 
with  a  considerable  Rebel  force,  took 


"  The  capital  of  Nicholas  county. 

"  Pollard  Hays  of  this  conflict: 

"  The  Buccessful  resistance  of  this  attack  of 
the  enemy,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Garnifei 
Ferry,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents 
of  the  campaign  in  Western  Tirginia.     The  force 


of  G!ea.  Floyd's  command  was  1,740  men; 
and  from  3  o'clock  p.  m.  until  Qighi-fall  it  sua- 
tftined,  with  uawavering  determination  and  the 
most  brilliaat  success,  an  assault  from  an  encmj- 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  strong,  made 
with  small-arms,  grape,  and  rouud-shot,  from 
howitzers  and  rifled  cannon." 
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command  of  both  Floyd'a  and  "Wise's 
troops,  swelling  his  army  to  20,000 
men,  Bosecrsms,  after  remaining  sev- 
eral days  in  his  front  at  Big  Sewell,  re- 
treated thirty  miles  to  the  Gauley, 
and  was  not  pursued ;  Gen,  Lee  being 
soon  after  recalled  to  take  a  command 
on  the  coast,  and  G-ov.  "Wise  ordered 
to  report  at  Kichmond. 

Gen.  Lee,  before  leaving  the  North, 
had  made  a  strong  reconnoissanee 
in  force  rather  than  a  serious  attack, 
on  the  position  held  by  Gen,  Eeynolds 
on  Cheat  Mountain,  in  Randolph 
county,  not  far  from  the  arena  of 
Garnett's  and  of  Pegram's  disasters. 
There  was  skirmishing  on  the  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  of  September,  during 
which  Col.  John  A,  Washington,  one 
of  Gen,  Lee'e  aids,  was  killed,  with 
nearly  one  hundred  other  Kebels. 
The  Union  loss  was  nearly  equal  to 
tliis,  mainlyin  prisoners.  Reynolds's 
force  was  about  half  that  of  his  assail- 
ants, but  so  strongly  posted  that  Lee 
found  it  impossible  to  dislodge  him, 
and  retired  to  his  eamp  at  Green- 
brier. Here  Reynolds,  whose  forces 
were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those 
in  his  front,  after  Lee's  departure  for 
the  South,  paid  a  return  visit  to  the 
Rebels,  now  commanded  by  Gen.  H. 
R.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  on  the  3d 
of  October.  Reynolds,  in  turn,  found 
his  adversary's  position  too  strong  to 
be  carried  by  assault,  and  retreated 
unpursued,  after  a  desultory  contest 
of  several  hours. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  at  8 
p.  M.,  Col.  Jenkins,  with  his  regiment 
of  Rebel  cavalry,  which  had  been  en- 
gaged for  some  time  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare, dashed  into  the  village  of  Guy- 
andotte,  on  the  Ohio  river,  near  the 
Kentucky  line,  surprising  the  Union 


forces  stationed  there  and  taking  over 
a  hundred  prisoners.  All  who  re- 
sisted were  killed  by  the  guerrillas, 
who  left  hastily  next  morning,  with 
all  the  plunder  tliey  could  carry. 
Col,  Zeigler,  of  the  5th  [loyal]  Vir- 
ginia, who  arrived  early  next  morn- 
ing, ordered  the  houses  of  the  Seces- 
sionists to  be  burned,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  had  instigated  the 
Rebel  raid,  and  furnished  the  infor- 
mation which  rendered  it  safe  and 
successful ;  and,  the  leading  citizens 
being  mostly  rebels,  the  village  was 
mainly  consumed.  This  destruction 
was  generally  condemned  as  barbar- 
ous, though  the  charge  was  probably 
true,  and  would  have  justified  any 
penalty  that  might  have  been  inflicted 
on  those  only  who  supplied  the  in- 
formation. 

Rosecrans  having  posted  himself 
at  Gauley  Mount,  on  New  River, 
three  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Gauley,  Floyd  and  Wise,  after 
Lee's  departure,  took  position  on  the 
opposite  (south)  side  of  New  River, 
and  amused  themselves  by  shelling 
the  Union  teamsters  engaged  in  sup- 
plying our  army.  Here  Rosecrans 
attempted  to  flank  and  surprise  them, 
but  was  first  defeated  by  a  great  flood 
in  the  river,  repdering  it  impassable ; 
and  next  by  the  failure  of  Gen.  Ben- 
ham  to  gain  Floyd's  rear  and  ob- 
struct his  retreat,  as  he  had  been  or- 
dered to  do.  The  attack  in  front  was 
duly  made,"  but  Floyd  retreated  un- 
molested by  Benham,  and  but  faintly 
pureued.  On  the  14th,  his  rear-guard 
of  cavalry  was  attacked  and  driven 
by  Benham;  its  Colonel,  St,  George 
Croghan,  being  kUied,  No  further 
pursuit  was  attempted.  Floyd  re- 
treated   to    Peterstown,  more   than 
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fifty  miles  southward.  And  thus 
died  out  the  campaign  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  West  Virginia. 

In  the  north-eaet,  Gen.  Kelly,  who 
held  and  guarded  the  Alleghany  sec- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Eail- 
road,  starting  from  New  Creek  on 
the  night  of  October  25th,  advanced 
rapidly  to  Komney,  the  capital  of 
Hampshire  county,  dridng  out  a 
Eebei  battalion  and  capturing  two 
cannon,  sixty  prisoners,  several  hun- 
dred stand  of  arms,  with  all  the  camp 
equipage,  provisions,  and  munitions. 
By  this  spirited  dash,  "West  Virginia 
was  nearly  cleared  of  armed  Kebels, 

Gen.  R.  11.  Milroy,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gen.  Keynolds  in  command 
at  Cheat  Mountain,  attempted,  soon 
afterward,"  a  similar  daah  on  the 
Rebels  in  his  front,  strongly  posted 
at  Alleghany  Sximmit,  twenty-two 
miles  distant,  on  the  turnpike  to 
Staunton.  To  this  end,  he  moved 
forward  with  3,200  men,  nearly  half 
of  which  were  directed  to  make  a 
detour  by  the  old  Greenbrier  road,  to 
assault  the  enemy's  left.  The  com- 
bination failed.  The  flank  move- 
ment, under  Col.  Moody,  of  the  9th 
Indiana,  was  not  effected  in  time. 
The  Rebel  forces,  consisting  of  four 
regiments,  under  Col.  Edward  John- 

"  December  12tli. 

^  Tliough  the  creat  of  the  main  ridge  of  tbe 
Aileglianies  is  the  natural  and  proper  line  of  de- 
marcation between  '  the  Old  Dominion'  and  new 
or  West  Tirginia,  and  pretty  accurately  liicrun 
inates  the  Counties  -aherein  Slavery  and  Secea 
Bion  did,  from  those  wherein  they  did  ftot,  at  any 
time,  predominate,  yet  three  or  four  Counties — 
Monroe,  Greenbrier,  ic. — which  geographicfdly 
pertaJn  to  West  Virginia,  have,  either  voluntariiv 
or  under  duress,  adhered  to  Old  Virg  n  a,  in! 
the  Kehelhon. 

Note, — The  originally  proposed  State  of  Ka- 
jHWfffta  included  within  her  bouodaries  only  the 
Counties  of  Tii^nia  lying  norUi  and  west  of,  but 


son,  were  neither  surprised  nor  dis- 
mayed ;  and  the  attack  in  front,  led 
by  Col.  James  A,  Jones,  of  the  25th 
Ohio,  tliough  gallantly  made,  did  not 
succeed.  The  Rebels,  finding  them- 
selves superior  in  numbers  as  well  as 
position,  attacked  in  turn,  and  were 
likewise  repulsed,  as  also  in  an  at- 
tempted flank  movement.  Still,  Mil- 
roy, having  lost  150  men,  with  his 
ranks  still  further  depleted  by  the 
skulking  of  his  raw  troops,  had  begun 
to  retreat  before  Col.  Moody,  at  8 
A.  M.,  commenced  his  flank  attack, 
which  was  of  course  a  failure.  Mil- 
roy retreated  impursued  to  his  old 
camp.  But,  not  discouraged,  he  dis- 
patched Major  "Webster,  of  the  35th 
Ohio,  with  800  men,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  to  break  up  a  Rebel  post 
at  HuntersviHe,  fifty  miles  south,  on 
the  Greenbrier.  The  weather  was 
cold ;  the  ground  covered  with  snow ; 
yet  the  march  was  made  in  three 
days,  the  Rebel  force  driven  out,  and 
six  buildings,  filled  with  provisions 
and  forage,  destroyed  by  fire ;  the 
expedition  returning  without  loss  or 
accident.  Here  closed  the  campaign 
of  1861  in  "Western  Virginia,  with 
scarcely  a  Rebel  uniform  or  picket 
to  be  seen  on  that  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghany M  untams ' 

notioeluduig  M  Dtiwell,  Mercer,  Monroe,  Green- 
brier, and  Poca  etas  tlur  y-nine  in  all,  with  a 
total  popilaton  n  lif)  f  281)  t!91  whereof 
(  814  were  e  ves  Tl  e  fonst  tution  of  West 
TiBGMiA  expressly  in  1  ded  the  hve  countjea 
above  named  mak  ng  tl  e  totil  ptpulation 
"15  969  of  whom  1  14T  were  'Javes  It  fur 
ther  provided  that  the  o  untits  of  Pendleton, 
Haidy  Hamjshre,  Prednr  k  Berkeley  Jeffer 
son  and  Murgan,  m  ght  also  be  embraced  withm 
the  new  State,  proviied  their  people  shouli  by 
^cte   express  their  desire  t*  be — which  they, 

,  eif eptmg  those  of  Prederiolt,  m  due  time  did — 
raising  the  popuJation,  m  186(1,  of  the  new  State 

,  to  376,742,  and  entitling  it  to  three  repreaenta- 
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EAST    TIEGINIA— BULL    EUN. 


If  ihe  North  had  been,  or  at  least 
had  seemed,  obatioately  apathetic,  be- 
cause skeptical  as  to  the  probability 
or  the  imminence  of  Civil  War,  it 
was  fully  and  suddenly  undeceived 
by  the  developments  that  switlly  fol- 
lowed the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  but  especially  by  the  occur- 
rences in  Baltimore  and  the  attitnde 
of  Maryland.  For  a  few  weeks,  all 
petty  differences  seemed  effaced,  all 
partisan  jealousies  and  hatreds  for- 
gotten. A  few  *  conservative'  presses 
sought  to  stem  the  rushing  tide;  a 
few  old  Democratic  leaders  struggled 
to  keep  the  party  lines  distinct  and 
rigid;  but  to  little  pmrpose.  Twelve 
States,  whose  Legislatures  happened 
to  be  sitting  in  some  part  of  April 
or  May,  1861,  tendered  pecuniary 
aid  to  the  Government,  amounting, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  nearly  Nineteen 
Killions  of  Dollars ;  while  some  Five 
Millions  were  as  promptly  contribu- 
ted, in  tlie  cities  and  chief  towns  of 
the  North,  to  clothe  and  equip  volun- 
teers. Eailroads  and  steamboats 
were  mainly  employed  in  transporting 
men  and  munitions  to  the  hne  of  the 
Potomac  or  that  of  the  Ohio.  Never 
before  had  any  Twenty  Millions  of 
people  evinced  such  absorbing  and 
general  enthusiasm.  But  for  the  de- 
plorable lack  of  arms,  Half  a  Million 
volunteers  might  have  been  sent  into 
camp  before  the  ensuing  Fourth  of 
July. 

President  Lincoln  issued,  on  the 

'Richmond  and  Norfolk,  the  Sth;  Charleatoii, 
tlie  llthj  HewOrleans  ani  Mobile,  the  37th; 


27th  of  April,  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  blockade  of  the  coast 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina; 
due  evidence  having  been  afforded 
that  Virginia  had  formally  and  North 
Carolina  practically  adhered  to  the 
Eebellion,  Some  weeks  were  re- 
quired to  collect  and  fit  out  the  ves- 
sels necessary  for  the  blockade  of 
even  the  chief  ports  of  the  Eebel 
States ;  but  the  month  of  Hay '  saw 
this  undertaking  so  far  completed  as 
to  make  an  entrance  into  either  of 
thrae  ports  dangerous  to  the  block- 
ade-runner. On  the  3d,  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  further  call  for  troops — 
this  time  requiring  42,000  additional 
volunteers  for  three  years;  beside 
adding  ten  regiments  to  the  regular 
anny  —  about  doubling  its  nominal 
strength.  A  large  force  of  volun- 
teers, mainly  Pennsylvanians,  was 
organized  at  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
under  the  command  of  Major-Gen. 
Eobert  Patterson,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania militia ;  while  Gen.  Butler, 
having  completed  the  taming  of  Bal- 
timore, by  planting  batteries  on  the 
highest  points  and  sending  a  lew  of 
her  more  audacious  traitors  to  Fort 
McHenry,  was  made'  a  Major-Gener- 
al,  and  placed  in  command  of  a  De- 
partment composed  of  tide- water  Vir- 
ginia with  North  Carolina.  George 
B.  McClellan  and  John  C.  Fremont 
(then  in  Europe),  had  already '  been 
appointed  Major-Generals  in  the 
regular  army,  as  had  Gen.  John  A. 

SaTannah,  the  28111.  May  16th. 

'  May  lat  and  speedily  {hereafter. 
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Dix  likewise  in  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice. Lieut.  Gen.  Winfield  Seott,  at 
Washington,  was  commander-in-chief, 
as  well  as  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
large  force  rapidly  pouring  into  the 
capital  and  its  environs — in  part,  by 
steamboat  up  the  Potomac ;  in  part, 
by  way  of  the  Kailroad  through  Balti- 
more. There  were  cities  that  hailed 
the  Union  soldiers  with  greater  en- 
thusiasm, bat  none  that  treated  them 
with  more  civiKty  and  deference, 
than  Baltimore,  from  and  after  But- 
ler's arrival  in  that  city ;  though  he 
somewhat  embarrassed  the  trade  of 
that  liitherto  thriving  mart  by  search- 
ing for  and  seizing  large  quantities 
of  arms,  secreted  in  her  cellars  or 
Bnngly  stowed  away  in  the  holds  of 
her  vessels,  awaiting  transportation 
to  lower  Yirginia.  One  of  his  last 
and  most  important  seizures  was  that 
of  the  person  of  George  P.  Kane, 
Marshal  of  Police ;  who,  making  all 
possible  opposition  to  captures  of 
arms  designed  for  the  Rebels,  was 
taken  also  to  the  Fort,  that  he  might 
see  that  they  were  in  safe  hands. 
Unluckily,  he,  like  other  traitors,  was 
not  retained  there  so  long  as  he 
should  have  been ;  but  this  was  by 
no  fault  of  Gen.  Butler,  who  was 
ordered  to  take  command  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  whither  he  repaired  on  the 
22d,  and  where  he  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  some  15,000  raw 
but  gallant  soldiers. 

It  had  been  decided  that  no  offen- 
sive movement  should  be  made  prior 
to  the  24th  (the  day  after  the  farce 
of  voting  to  ratify  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession) — the  Government  having 
apparently  resolved  that  no  Union 
soldier  should,  on  that  day,  tread  the 

'  This  village  waa  bvinit,^ugust  9th,  by  Ma- 
gTuder'3  order,  that  it  miglit  no  longer  afford  shel- 


Boil  of  Virginia,  save  within  the  nar- 
row limits,  or  immediately  under  the 
frowning  walls,  of  Fortress  Monroe. 
So  Gen.  Butler  soon  found  some  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  Confederates  in 
his  front,  under  command  of  Gens. 
Huger  and  Magruder,  {both  recently 
of  the  regular  army,)  with  earth- 
works and  batteries  facing  him  at 
every  commanding  point,  well  mount' 
ed  with  powerful  guns  from  the 
spoils  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 
The  white  population  in  that  slave- 
holding  neighborhood  was  so  gene- 
rally disloyal  that,  of  a  thousand  in- 
habitants of  the  little  village  of 
Hampton,  lying  just  under  the  guns 
of  the  fort,  but  a  hundred  remained 
on  the  1st  of  June.' 

Gen.  Butler  found  his  position  so 
cramped  by  the  proximity  and  au- 
dacity of  the  Rebels,  whose  cavalry 
and  scouts  almost  looked  into  the 
mouths  of  his  guns,  that  he  resolved 
on  enlarging  the  circle  of  his  Yir- 
ginia acquaintance ;  to  which  end  he 
seized  and  fortified  the  point  known 
as  Newport  News,  at  the  mouth  of 
James  river;  and,  on  the  9th  of 
June,  ordered  a  reconnoissance  in 
force  for  some  eight,  or  ten  miles 
northward,  with  intent  to  surround, 
sni-pi-ise,  and  capture^  the  Eebel  po- 
sition nearest  him,  known  as  Little 
Bethel.  To  this  end,  Col.  Abram 
Duryea's  Zouaves  were  dispatched 
from  Hampton  at  1  o'clock  next 
morning,  followed  by  Col.  F.  Towns- 
end's  3d  New- York,  an  hour  later, 
with  directions  to  gain  the  rear  of 
Little  Bethel,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  the  Rebels ;  while  Col. 
Phelps,  with  a  Vermont  battalion, 
supported    by   Bendix's   New- York 
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regiment,  was  to  approach  that  post 
in  front,  ready  to  attack  at  daybreak. 
The  whole  expedition  was  under  the 
eoiomand  of  Gen.  E.  "W.  Pierce,  a 
militia  Brigadier  from  Maaaachueetts. 
Gen.  Butler  had  given  precise  or- 
ders and  directed  the  use  of  ample 


precautions  to  avoid  colhsion  in  tlio 
darkness  hetwecn  the  several  portions 
of  our  own  forces.  Yet,  just  before 
daybreak,  at  a  junction  of  roads, 
some  two  miles  from  Little  Bethel, 
the  regiments  of  Col.  Bendix  and 
Col.  Townsend  neared  each  other ; 


and  the  former,  mistaking  the  latter 
for  enemies,  opened  fire  with  both 
artillery  and  musketry,  whereby  two 
of  Col.  Townsend's  men  were  killed, 
and  eight  or  ten  seriously,  besides  a 
large  numberslightlywounded.  The 
mistake  was  soon  discovered;  but  not 
until  the  whole  expedition  had  been 


thrown  into  confusion — those  i 
vance,  with  reason,  presuming  that 
the  Kebela  were  assaulting  their  rear, 
and  preparing  for  defense  on  this  pre- 
sumption. The  Eebels  at  Little  Bethel 
were,  of  course,  alarmed,  and  made 
good  their  retreat.  Gen.  Pierce  sent 
back  to  Gen.  Butler   for  reenforce- 
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ments ;  and  another  regiment  was 
ordered  up  to  his  support.  Col.  Dur- 
yea  had  already  sui-prised  and  cap- 
tured a  picket^ard  of  the  enemy, 
consisting  of  thirty  persons,  who  were 
sent  prisoners  to  the  fort. 

Gen.  Pierce,  finding  only  a  hastily 
deserted  camp  at  Little  Bethel,  pushed 
on  to  Big  Bethel,  several  miles  far- 
tlier.  Here  he  found  a  substantial, 
though  hastily  constructed,  breast- 
work, protected  from  asaaxilt  by  a 
deep  creek,  with  1,800  Confederates, 
under  Col.  J.  B.  JIagruder,  behind 
if.  Gen,  Pierce,  who,  probably,  had 
never  before  seen  a  shot  fired  in  ac- 
tual war,  ordered  an  attack ;  planting 
his  few  small  guns  in  the  open  field, 
half  a  mile  from  the  well-sheltered 
Rebel  batteries  in  his  front.  Our 
balls,  of  course,  buried  themselves 
harmlessly  in  the  Eebel  earthworks ;" 
while  our  men,  though  partially 
screened  by  woods  and  houses,  were 
exposed  to  a  deadly  fire  from  the 
Ptebels.  For  four  hours,  the  action 
thus  continued — necessarily  with  con- 
siderable loss  on  our  side  and  very 
little  on  the  other.  Finally,  a  more 
determined  assault  was  made  by  a 
part  of  our  infantry,  led  by  Major 
Theodore  "Winthrop,  Aid  to  Gen, 
Butler,  who  was  shot  dead  while 
standing  on  a  log,  cheering  his  men 
to  the  charge.  His  courage  and  con- 
duct throughout  the  fight  rendered 
liim  conspicuous  to,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of,  his  enemies.  Lieut. 
John  T.  Greble,  of  the  2d  regular  ar- 
tiUery,  was  likewise  killed  instantly 
by  a  ball  through  the  head,  while 
serving  his  gun  m  the  face  of  the  foe. 


'  Col.  (since,  Majnr-Gen.)  D.  H.  Hill,  who  com 
manledthe  1st  North  Carolina  in  this  affair,  ii 


Our  total  loss,  in  the  advance  and  the 
attack,  wa^  hardly  less  than  100  men ; 
while  tlie  Eebels  reported  theirs  at 
1  killed  and  7  wounded.  Gen,  Pierce, 
whose  inexperience  and  incapacity 
had  lai'gely  contributed  to  our  mis- 
fortune, finally  ordered  a  retreat, 
which  was  made,  and  in  good  order ; 
the  Rebels  following  for  some  miles 
with  cavalry,  but  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. And,  so  conscious  were  their 
leaders  that  they  owed  their  advan- 
tage to  accident,  that  they  abandoned 
the  position  that  night,  and  retreated 
so  far  as  Torktown,  ten  miles  up  the 
Peninsula,'  No  further  collisions  of 
moment  occurred  in  this  department 
that  season.  Gen,  Butler  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gen,  "Wool  on  the  16th  of 
August, 

Reports  of  a  contemplated  Rebel 
invasion  of  the  North,  through  Mary- 
land, were  current  throughout  the 
month  of  May,  countenanced  by  the 
fact  that  Maryland  Ilights,  opposite 
Harper's  Ferry,  were  held  by  John- 
ston througli  most  of  that  month, 
while  a  considerable  force  appeared 
opposite  WiUiamsport  on  the  19th, 
and  seemed  to  meditate  a  crossing. 
A  rising  in  Baltimore,  and  even  a 
dash  on  Philadelphia,  were  among 
their  rumored  purposes.  Surveys  and 
reconnoissances  had  been  made  by 
them  of  Arlington  Hights  and  other 
eminences  on  the  Tirginiaside  of  the 
Potomac,  afi  if  with  intent  to  plant 
batteries  for  the  shelling  of  Washiug- 
ton.  But  the  Union  forces,  in  that 
State  and  Maryland,  increased  so  ra- 
pidly, that  any  offensive  movement 
his  official  report,  after  claiming  a  victory,  says ; 
"  Fearing  tliat  heavy  reanforcements  would  be 
sent  up  from  Portress  Monroe,  we  fell  back  at 
nightfall  upon  our  works  at  Yorktown." 
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in  that  quarter  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Eebela  would  have  been  foolhardy  in 
the  extreme.  Pinally,  on  the  night 
of  the  23d — the  day  of  her  election 
aforesaid — Gen.  Scott  gave  the  order 
for  an  advance ;  and,  before  morning, 
10,000  Unionists  were  planted  on  the 
'  sacred  soil.'  Gen.  Mansfield  super- 
intended the  crossing  of  the  Long 
Bridge ;  while  Gen.  McDowell 
ducted  that  over  the  Chain  ~ 
Georgetown ;  whence  the  69th  New 
Tork,  Col.  Corcoran,  was  pushed  for- 
ward to  seize  the  crossing  of  the 
Orange  and  Manassas  Gap  Railway, 
some  miles  westward.  The  New- 
York  Fire  Zouaves,  Col.  Ellsworth, 
moved  hy  steamers  directly  on  Alex- 
andria ;  but  the  Kebels  in  that  city 
had  either  been  warned  hy  treachery, 
or  were  alarmed  by  the  menacing 
appearance  of  the  gunboat  Pawnee, 
and  had  very  generally  escaped  when 
the  Zonaves  landed.  Some  300  of 
them,  mainly  civilians,  were  captured 
by  the  New  York  69th,  m  their  flight 
on  the  railroad  aforesaid.  No  resist- 
ance was  met  at  any  point.  But  Ool. 
Ellsworth,  seeing  a  Sece^ion  flag 
flying  from  the  '  Marshall  House'  at 
Alexandriayt  stepped  in,  with  four 
foUowers,  and  took  it  down.  Pass- 
ing down  the  stairs,  he  was  met  by 
one  Jackson,  the  hotel-keeper,  who, 
raising  a  double-barreled  gun,  shot 
Ellsworth  dead  on  the  spot.  He  was 
himself  instantly  shot  in  turn  by 
Francis  E.  Brownell,  one  of  Col.  Ells- 
worth's foUowers ;  and  the  two  who, 
at  one  moment,  confronted  each  other 
as  strangers  but  as  mortal  foes, 'the 
next  lay  side  by  side  in  death.,  Jack- 
son's deed,  which,  at  the  North,  was 
shudderingly  regarded  as  assassina- 
tion, at  the  South,  was  exulted  over 


as  an  exhibition  of  patriotic  heroism ; 
and  a  subscription  was  at  once  set  en 
foot  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 
This  incident  was  rightly  regarded 
by  many  as  indicative  of  tlie  terrible 
earnestness  of  the  contest  upon  whiel: 
the  American  people  were  now  en- 
tering. 

Gen,  McDowell,  having  firmly  es- 
tablished himself  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac  for  several  miles  op- 
posite to  and  below  Washington,  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify  his  position,  but 
made  no  further  offensive  demonstra^ 
tions  for  several  weeks ;  whose  quiet 
was  broken  only  by  a  brisk  dash  into 
and  through  the  village  of  Fairfax 
Court-House  by  Lieut,  C,  H.  Tomp- 
kins, of  the  2d  regular  cavalry — re- 
sulting in  a  loss  of  six  on  either  side — 
and  by  an  ambuscade  at  Vienna. 

Late  on  Monday,  June  17th,  Gen, 
Robert  C.  Schenck,  under  orders  from 
Gen,  McDowell,  left  camp  near  Alex- 
andria, with  700  of  Ool,  MeOook's  Ist 
Ohio,  on  a  railroad  train,  and  pro- 
ceeded slowly  up  the  track  toward 
Leesburg,  detaching  and  stationing 
two  companies  each  at  Fall's  Church 
and  at  two  road-crossings  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. He  was  nearing  Yienna, 
thirteen  miles  from  Alexandria,  with 
four  remaining  companies,  numbering 
275  men,  utterly  unsuspicious  of  dan- 
ger, when,  on  emerging  from  a  cut 
and  turning  a  curve,  eighty  rods  from 
the  village,  his  ti'ain  was  raked  by  a 
masked  battery  of  two  guns,  hastily 
planted  by  Col.  Gregg,'  who  had  been 
for  two  or  three  days  scouting  along 
front,  with  about  800  Rebels, 
mainly  South  Carolinians,  and  who, 
nng  that  morning  from  Dranes- 
ville,  had  been  tearing  up  the  track 
at  Yienna,  and  had  stari:ed  to  return 


'  Afterward,  Gen,  Masoy  Gre^;   Governor  elect  of  South  Carolinfi ;  kiHed  at  Fredericksburg. 
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to  Dranesville  when  they  heard  the 
whistle  of  Gen,  Schenck's  locomotive. 
Several  rounds  of  grape  were  flred 
point-blank  into  the  midst  of  the 
Ohio  boys,  who  speedily  sprang  from 
the  cars,  and  formed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  side 
of  the  track.  The  engineer,  who  was 
backing  the  train,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  rear  of  it,  instantly  detached  his 
locomotive,  and  started  at  his  best 
speed  for  Alexandria,  leaving  the 
ears  to  be  burnt  by  the  Eebels,  and 
the  dead  and  wounded  to  be  brought 
off  in  blankets  by  their  siirviving 
comrades.  The  Kebels,  deceived  by 
the  cool,  undaunted  bearing  of  our 
force,  did  not  venture  to  advance,  for 
fear  of  falling  into  a  trap  in  their 
turn ;  so  that  our  loss  in  men  was  but 
20,  including  one  captain.  The  Reb- 
els, of  course,  lost  none.  Each  party 
retreated  immediately — the  Bebek 
to  Fairfax  Court  House. 

As  very  much  hae  since  been  said, 
on  both  sides,  with  partial  justice,  of 
outrages  and  barbarities,  devastation 
and  rapine,  whereof  '  the  enemy'  is 
always  assumed  to  be  guilty,  the  fol- 
lowing manifesto,  issued  by  a  Con- 
federate chief  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  contest,  and  before  it  could  have 
had  any  foundation  in  fact,  casts 
light  on  many  similar  and  later  in- 
culpations : 

'■  HEAIl-QUABTBEiS,  Dep't  OF  AlESANDHIA,  ) 

Oamp  Pickkns,  June  6th,  1861.      ( 


'"  To  the  people  of  the  Counties  of  Loudoun, 
Fairfax,  and  Prince  WiBiam: 
"  A  recklesa  and  unprincipled  tyrant  has 
ittvaded  your  soil,  Abraham  Lincoln,  re- 
gardless of  all  moral,  legal,  and  constitutional 
restrdnts,  has  thrown  his  Abolition  hosts 
among  yon,  who  are  murdering  and  impris- 
oning yonr  citizens,  confiscating  and  de- 
stroying your  property,  and  committingotlier 
acts  of  violence  and  outrage,  too  shocking 
and  revolting  to  humanity  to  be  ennmerated. 


"All  rules  of  civilized  warfare  are  aban- 
doneil,  and  they  proclaim  by  their  acts,  if 
not  on  their  banners,  that  their  war-cry  is 
'Beauty  and  Booty.'  All  that  is  dear  to 
man — your  honor,  and  that  of  your  wives 
and  daughtera— your  fortunes  and  your  lives, 
are  involved  in  this  momentous  contest. 

"  In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  constat^ted 
authorities  of  the  Confederate  States— in  the 
sacred  cause  of  constitutional  hberty  and 
self-government,  for  which  we  are  contend- 
ing— in  behalf  of  civilization  itself— I,  G.  T. 
Beauregard,  Brigadier-General  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  commanding  at  Camp  Pick- 
ens, Manassas  Jnnction,  do  make  this  my 
Proclamation,  and  invite  and  enjoin  you,  by 
every  consideration  dear  to  tlie  hearts  of 
freemen  and  patriots,  by  the  name  and 
memory  of  your  Kovolutlonary  fathers,  and 
by  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  your  domestic 
firesides,  to  rally  to  the  standard  of  your  Stat« 
and  cowitry;  and,  by  every  means  in  yonr 
power,  compatible  with  honorable  warfare, 
to  drive  back  and  espel  the  invaders  from 
yoar  land, 

I  conjure  you  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  yoar 
country  and  her  legal  and  constitutional  au^- 
thoritiea,  and  especially  to  be  vigilant  observ- 
ei's  of  the  movements  and  acts  of  the  enemy, 
so  as  to  enable  you  to  give  the  earliest  au- 
thenlio  information  at  tjiese  headquarters, 
or  to  the  oflicei-s  nnder  my  command. 

"I  desire  to  assare  yon  that  the  utmost 
protection  in  my  power  will  be  given  to 
you  all.  G.  T.  Bbaiieeoakd, 

"  Brigadier-General  Commanding." 

Three  days  before,  and  in  utter 
unconsciousness  of  the  fulmination 
which  Beauregard  was  preparing, 
Gen.  McDowell,  in  eomuiand  of  our 
forces  in  his  front,  had  issued  the 
following :     - 


"  nBAD-QUARTEES  Dep't  OF  U".  E,  ViEOlKIA, 

AEtisoTOH,  June  2d,  1861. 

"General  Ordbk  Wo.  4. — Statements  of 
the  amount,  kind,  and  value,  of  all  private 
property  taken  and  used  for  Government 
purposes,  and  of  the  damage  done  in  any 
way  to  private  property,  by  reason  of  the 
occupation  of  this  section  ot  the  country  by 
the  United  States  troops,  wdl,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  be  made  out  and  tranwnitted  to 
department  head-qnartera  of  brigades  by  tlie 
conimanilers  of  brigades,  and  oflieers  in 
charge  of  the  several  fortification  a  These 
statements  will  exhibit 

"  Fbnt.  The  quantity  ot  land  taken  pos- 
session oF  for  the  several  field  works  and  the 
kind  and  value  of  the  crops  growing  there- 
on, if  any. 
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"Second.    The  quantity  of  land  Tiaet 
the  eeveral  encampments,  and  the  kind  and 
valne  of  tlie  growing  crops,  if  any. 

"  Third.  The  naraber,  size,  and  character 
of  the  buildings  appropriated  to  public  pur- 
poses. 

"  Fourth.  The  quantity  and  value  of  trees 
cut  down. 

■'  Fifth.  The  kind  and  eitont  of  fencing, 
etc.,  destroyed. 

"  These  statements  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
give  the  valae  of  the  property  taken,  or  of 
the  damage  sustained,  and  the  name  or 
names  of  the  owners  thereof.  Citizens  who 
have  sustained  any  damage  or  loss  as  above 
will  make  their  cidms  upon  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  troops  by  whom  it  was 
done,  or,  in  cases  where  these  troops  have 
moved  away,  upon  the  commander  nearest 

"  These  claims  will  accompany  the  state- 
ment nbove  called  for.  The  commanders  of 
brigades  will  require  the  assistance  of  the 
coiiiniauders  of  regiments  or  detached  com- 
panies, and  will  make  this  order  known  to 
the  iiihnbitants  in  their  vicinity,  to  the  end 
that  all  loss  or  damage  may,  as  nearly  as 
pos.^iljle,  be  ascertained  while  the  troops  are 
now  here,  and  by  whom,  or  on  whose  ac- 
count, it  has  been  occasioned,  that  justice 
may  his  done  alike  to  the  citizen  and  to  the 
Government.  The  name  of  the  officer  or 
officers,  in  ease  the  brigade  commanders 
shall  institute  a  board  to  fix  the  amount  of 
loss  or  damage,  shall  be  given  in  each  case. 

"By  order  of  Brig.  Gen.  McDowell. 

"JiMBS  B.  Fez,  Ass't  Adj't- General." 

Of  course,  this  order  does  not 
prove  that  no  outrage  was  cioimnit- 
ted,  no  wanton  injury-  inflicted,  by 
our  soldiers,  in  this  or  other  portions 
of  the  Confederacy.  "War  cannot 
afford  to  be  nice  in  the  selection  of 
its  instruments ;  and  probably  no  cam- 
paign was  ever  prosecuted  through  a 
friendly,  much  more  a  hostile,  region, 
■wherein  acts  of  violence  and  spo- 
liation were  not  perpetrated  by  sol- 
diers on  the  defenseless  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  But  that  the  eom- 
mauders  on  our  side,  and,  in  fact,  on 
both  sides,  were  generally  earnest 
and  vigilant  in  repressing  and  piin- 
iahing  these  excesses,  is  the  simple 
truth,  which  should  be  asserted  and 


insisted  on  for  the  honor  of  our  conn- 
try  and  her  people. 

Gen.  Eobert  Patterson,  with  about 
20,000  men,  broke  camp  at  Cham- 
beraburg,  June  7th,  and  advanced 
to  Ilageretown,  while  Col.  Lew.  Wal- 
lace, on  his  right,  took  quiet  posses- 
sion of  Cumberland,  and  made  a  dash 
upon  Komney,  which  he  easily  cap- 
tured. Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
commanding  the  Rebels,  burned  the 
bridge  at  Point  of  Rocks  on  the  7th, 
and  evacuated  Harper's  Ferry  on  the 
14th,  destroying  the  superb  ]-aiIway 
bridge  over  the  Potomac.  He  re- 
treated upon  Winchester  and  Lees- 
burg,  after  having  destroyed  the 
armory  and  shops  at  the  PeiTy — the 
machinery  having  been  already  sent 
off  to  Riclimond.  The  Chesapeake 
Canal  and  the  several  railroads  in 
this  region  were  thoroughly  disman- 
tled. The  Potomac  was  crossed  at 
WiUiamsport,  by  Gen,  Thomas,  on 
the  16th.  But,  for  some  reason,  this 
advance  was  countermanded,  and  our 
troops  all  recrossed  on  the  18th — 
Gen.  Patterson  remaining  at  Hagers- 
town.  The  Rebels  at  once  returned 
to  the  river,  completing  the  work  of 
destruction  at  Harper's  FeiTy,  and 
conscripting  ITnioniste  as  well  as  Con- 
federates to  fill  their  ranks,  Patter- 
son recrossed  the  Potomac  at  WU- 
liamsport  on  the  morning  of  July  2d, 
at  a  place  known  as '  Palling  Waters,' 
encountering  a  small  Rebel  force  un- 
der Gen.  Jackson  (afterward  known 
as  '  Stonewall'),  who,  being"  outnuni- 
bered,  made  little  resistance,  but  fell 
back  to  Martinsburg,  and  ultimately 
to  Bunker  Hill,  On  the  7th,  an  or- 
der to  advance  on  Winchester  was 
given,  but  not  executed.  Finally,  on 
the  15th,  Patterson  moved  forward  to 
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Bunker  Hill,  on  tlie  direct  road 
to  and  nine  miles  from  Winchester, 
whicli  lie  occupied  without  resistance. 

On  the  17th,  he  tm-ned  abruptly 
to  the  left,  moving  away  from  the 
enemy  in  hie  front,  and  marching  to 
Charlestown,  twelve  miles  eastward, 
near  the  Potomac,  leaving  Johnston 
at  full  liberty  to  lead  his  entire  force 
to  Manassas.  The  consequences  of 
this  extraordinary  movement  by  Pat- 
terson were  so  important  and  so  dis- 
astrous as  to  demand  for  it  the  fullest 
elucidation. 

Maj.-Gen.  Charles  "W".  Sanford,  of 
New  York,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  Gen.  Patterson  during  this 
campaign,  testiHes '  positively  that  he 
was  dispatched  from  "Washington  by 
Gen.  Seott  and  the  Cabinet,  on  the  6th 
of  July,  to  report  to  Patterson  and 
serve  nnder  him,  becauaeof  the  latter's 
tardiness  and  manifest  indisposition  to 
fight — that  he  reported  to  Patterson 
at  Wilhamsport,  with  two  fresh  regi- 
ments, on  the  10th ;  was  there  placed 
in  command  of  a  division  competed 
of  8,000  New  York  troops,  and  deliv- 
ered orders  from  Gen.  Scott,  urging 
"  a  forward  movement  as  rapidly  as 
possible" — that  Patterson  then  had 
22,000  men  and  two  batteries ;  that 
delay  ensued  at  Martinshurg;  but 
that  the  army  advanced  from  that 
place — on  the  15th — to  Bunker  Hill, 
nine  miles  from  Johnston's  fortified 
camp  at  "Winchester — Sanford's  di- 
vision moving  on  the  left  or  east  of 
the  other  two ;  that  Patterson  visited 
him  (Sanford)— whose  pickets  were 
three  miles  further  ahead — that  after- 
noon, after  the  army  had  halted,  and 
complimented  him  on  his  comforta- 
ble location;  to  which  he  (S.)  respond- 
ed— "Ver7comfortable,GeneraI;  but 


when  shall  we  move  on  V  to  which 
Patterson  rephed — but  this  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  must  give  the  precise 
langu^e  of  Gen.  Sanford's  sworn 
testimony : 

'■  He  hesitated  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
aaid:  'I  don't  know  jet  when  we  shall 
move.  And,  if  I  did,  I  would  not  tell  ray 
own  father,'  I  thought  that  was  rather  a 
queer  sort  of  speech  to  make  to  ine,  under 
the  oircnmatancea.  But  I  smiled  and  said: 
'  General,  I  am  only  ansions  that  we  shall 
get  forward,  that  the  enemy  shall  not  escape 
as.'  He  replied;  'There  is  no  danger  of 
that.  I  will  have  a  reoonnoissance  to-mor- 
row, and  we  will  arrange  about  moving  at  a 
very  early  period.'    He  then  took  his  leave, 

"  The  nest  day,  there  was  a  reoonnoissance 
on  the  Winehester  turnpike,  about  four  or 
five  miles  helow  the  General's  camp.  He 
sent  forward  a  section  of  artillery  and  some 
cavalry,  aJid  tliey  found  a  post  and  log  fence 
across  the  Winchester  turnpike,  and  some 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on.  the  other  side  of 
it.  They  gave  them  a  round  of  grape.  The 
cavalry  scattered  ofl^  and  the  reconnoissance 
returned.  That  was  the  only  reconnoissanoe 
I  heard  of  while  we  were  there.  My  own 
pickets  went  further  thanthat.  Bat  it  was 
understood,  thenest  afternoon,  that  we  were 
to  march  forward  at  daylighL  1  sent  down 
CoL  MoreU,  with  40  men,  to  Open  a  road 
down  to  Opequan  creek,  within  five  miles 
of  the  camp  at  Winchester,  on  the  side-roada 
I  was  upon,  which  would  enable  me,  in  the 
course  of  three  honrs,  to  get  between  John- 
ston and  the  Shenandoah  river,  and  effeotn- 
ally  bar  his  way  to  Manassas,  I  had  my 
ammunition  alt  distributed,  and  ordered  my 
men  to  have  34  hours'  rations  in  their  hav- 
ersacks, independent  of  their  breakfast.  We 
were  to  march  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. I  had  this  road  to  tho  Opequan  com- 
pleted that  njglrt.  I  had  then  with  me.  in 
addition,  to  my  eight  regiments,  amounting 
to  about;  8,000  men  and  a  few  cavalry, 
Doubleday's  heavy  Dnited  States  battery  of 
SO  and  80-pounders,  and  a  very  good  Rhode 
Island  battery.  And  I  was  willing  to  take 
the  risk,  whether  Gen.  Patterson  followed 
me  np  or  not,  of  placing  myself  between 
Johnston  and  the  Shenandoah  river,  rather 
than  let  Johnston  escape.  And,  at  4  o'clock, 
I  should  have  moved  over  that  road  for  that 
purpose,  if  I  had  had  no  further  orders.  But, 
a  little  after  12  o'clock  at  niglit  [July  16th- 
17th],  I  received  a  long  order  of  three  pages 
from  Gan,  Patterson,  instructing  me  to  move 
on  to  Gharlestmmi,  which  is  nearlyat  right  an- 
gles to  the  road  I  was  going  to  move  on,  and 
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twentv-two  miles  from  Winchester.  This 
was  after  I  had  given  my  orders  for  the 
other  movement. 

''Question,  hy  the  Chairman:  [Senator 
■Wade]  And  that  left  Johnston  free! 

"Anginer;  Yes,  sir;  left  him  free  to  make 
his  escape,  which  he  did,  *  *  * 

"  Question:  In  what  direction  would 
Johnston  have  had  to  move  to  get  by  you ! 

"Answer:  Eight  out  to  the  Shenaodoali 
river,  which  he  forded.  He  found  ont  from 
his  cavalry,  who  were  watching  us,  that  we 
were  aetaally  leaving,  and  he  started  at  1 
o'clock  that  same  day,  with  8,000  men, 
forded  the  Shenandoah  where  it  was  so  deep 
that  he  ordered  his  men  to  put  their  cart- 
ridge-boxes on  their  bayonets,  got  out  on 
the  Leesburg  road,  and  went  down  to  Ma- 
nassas. *  *  * 

"  Question  hy  the  Ghairman:  Did  Patter- 
son assign  any  reason  for  that  movement  1 

"An»!ver:  1  was,  of  course,  very  indig- 
nant abont  it,  and  so  were  all  my  officers 
and  men ;  so  much  so  that  when,  subse- 
quently, at  Harper's  Ferry,  Patterson  came 
by  my  camp,  there  wa«  a  universal  groan — 
against  all  discipline,  of  course,  and  we  sup- 
pressed it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  excuse 
given  by  Gen.  Patterson  was  this;  that  he 
had  received  intelligence  that  he  could  rely 
upon  that  Gen.  Johnston  had  been  reinforced 
by  20.000  men  from  Manassas,  and  was  going 
to  make  an  attack  upon  him;  and,  in  the 
order  which  I  received  that  night— a  long 
order  of  three  pages — I  was  ordered  to  oc- 
onpy  all  the  coramuBicating  roads,  turning 
off  fl  regiment  here,  and  two  or  three  regi- 
ments there,  and  a  battery  at  another  place, 
tttoccupy  all  the  roads  from  Winchester  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Oharlestown,  and  all 
the  cross-roads,  and  hold  them  all  that  day, 
until  Gen.  Patterson's  whole  army  went  hj 
me  to  Oharlestown;  and  I  sat  seven  hours 
in  the  saddle  near  a  place  called  Smithfield, 
while  Patterson,  with  his  whole  armv,  went 
by  me  on  their  way  to  Charleston  he  be  g 
apprehensive,  as  he  said,  of  an  attack  fro  n 
Johnston's  forces. 

"  Qxtmtion  iy  Mr.  Odell:  Tou  covered 
thismuveraentf 

"■  An^ccr :  Tes,  sir.  Now  the  st.atement 
that  he  made,  which  came  to  me  tl  ro  f,h 
Col.  Abercrombie,  who  was  Patterson  s 
bnither-in-law.  and  commanded  one  d  v  on 
in  that  army,  was  that  Johnston  hal  been 
regnforoed;  and  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter  re 

?orted  the  same  tiling  to  my  offl^'er'  ben, 
orter  was  then  the  chief  of  Patterson's  staff, 
and  was  a  very  escellent  officer,  and  an  ac- 
complished soldier.  They  all  had  got  this 
story,  which  was  without  the  slightest 
shadow  of  foundation ;  for  there  had  not  n 
tingle  man  arrived  at  the  eamp  since  we  had 
got  fall  information  that  their  force  eoneisted 


of  m  onn  me  I  of  whom  1  800  were  sick 
with  the  measles  Tl  e  story  iv  as  however, 
that  they  had  aseertamed  bj  reliable  in- 
f>rmati)n  of  this  ri,cnforcemcnt  Where 
they  got  their  information  I  do  not  know, 
■^one  such  reached  me  and  I  pitked  up 
deserters  and  other  persons  to  get  ill  the 
infiimation  I  could  and  ^e  since  have 
learned  as  a  matter  ot  certaintj  that 
Johnstons  force  never  hi  exceed  20,000 
men  there  But  the  escuiss  P'ittei-son  gave 
nis  that  Johnston  had  leen  reinforced 
by  20  000  men  trom  Manassas  and  was 
gomg  to  attack  him  That  was  the  rea- 
son he  gave  then  for  tins  move  nent  But, 
in  this  paper  he  has  latelv  pul  liihed,  he 
hints  at  another  reason — another  excuse 
— which  was  that  it  was  by  order  of  Gen. 
Scott.  Now,  I  know  tJiat  the  peremptory 
order  of  Gen,  Scott  to  Gen.  Patterson,  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  was  this — I  was 
present  on  several  occasions  when  tele- 
graphic communication  a  went  from  Gen, 
Scott  to  Gen.  Patterson:  Gen.  Scot t's orders 
to  Gen.  Patterson  were  that,  if  he  were 
strong  enough,  he  was  to  attack  and  beat 
Johnston.  But,  if  not,  then  he  was  to 
place  himself  in  such  a  position  as  to  keep 
Johnston  employed,  and  prevent  him  from 
making  a  junction  with  Beauregard  at  Ma- 
nassas. That  was  the  repeated  direction  of 
Gen.  Scott  to  Gen.  Patterson  ;  and  it  was 
becanse  of  Patterson's  h^itanoy,  and  his 
hanging  back,  and  keeping  so  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  Johnston's  camp,  that  I  waa 
ordered  to  go  up  there  and  reinforce  him, 
and  assist  him  in  any  operations  necessary 
to  effect  that  objects  The  excuse  of  Gen. 
Patterson  now  is,  that  he  had  orders  from 
Gen.  Scott  to  move  to  Oharlestown.  Now, 
that  is  not  so.  But  this  state  of  things  ex- 
isted; Before  the  movement  was  made  from 
Marlinsburg,  Gen,  Patterson  suggested  to 
Gen.  Scott  tliat  Oharlestown  would  be  a 
better  base  of  operations  than  Martinsburg, 
and  sn^fcested  that  1  e  Iiad  better  move  on 
01  a  I  to  vn  d  th  e  }ake  his  ap- 
proacl  es  to  W  ncl  este  t!  tit  would  be 
bette  t  dQ  tl  at  tl  ai  to  move  directly  to 
W  thes  er  1  om  jlarti  iburg;  and  Gen. 
fecott  vrote  lack  to  say  tl  at,  if  he  fonnd 
that  movenent  a  better  o  e  he  waa  at  lib- 
6  ty  to  mate  t  1  ut  Gei  Patterson  had 
already  com  nen  d  1  s  n  o  emeiit  on  Win- 
chester d  rectlr  n  Uartmabuis,  and  had  got 
as  far  as  Banker HiU  aothatthe  movement 
wh  ehhehadformerly  saggtsted,  toCliarles- 
town,  was  suppressed  by  his  own  act.  But 
that  is  the  pretense  now  given  in  his  pub- 
lished speech  for  making  the  movement 
from  Bunker  Hill  to  Chariestown,  which 
was  a  rets-eat,  instead  of  the  advance  which 
the  movement  to  Oharlestown  Jie  first  pro- 
posed to  Gen.  Scott  was  intended  to  be,  •  * 
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"  Question  is/  the  Chairman  I  iMve 
heard  it  suggested  that  he  undertouk  to 
excuse  this  movement  on  the  Rronnd  that 
the  time  of  many  of  his  troops  had  expired, 
and  they  refused  to  acoonipany  him 

"  Answer :  That,  to  my  knowledge,  is  nn- 
tme.  The  time  of  none  of  them  had  ex- 
pired when,  this  movemeat  was  made.  All 
the  troops  that  were  there  were  in  the  high- 
est condition  for  the  service.  These  three- 
raontha'  men,  it  may  he  well  to  state  to  you 
who  are  not  military  men,  were  superior  to 
any  other  Tolnnteec  troops  that  we  had,  in 
point  of  discipline.  They  were  the  dis- 
ciplined troops  of  the  coimtry.  The  three- 
months'  men  were  generally  the  ot^anized 
troops  of  the  different  States — Wew-York, 
Peuicylvania,  etc.  We  had,  for  instance, 
from  Patterson's  own  city,  Philadelphia,  one 
of  tlie  finest  regiments  in  the  service,  which 
was  turned  over  to  me,  at  their  own  request ; 
and  the  most  of  my  regiments  were  disci- 
plined and  organized  troops.  Theywereailin 
fine  condition,  anxious,  zealous,  and  earnest 
for  a  fight.  They  thought  they  were  going 
to  attack  Johnston's  camp  at  Winchester. 
Although  1  had  suggested  to  Gen.  Patterson 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  that,  the 
camp  being  admirahly  fortified  with  many 
of  their  heavy  gnns  from  Norfolk,  I  pro- 
posed to  him  to  place  onrselves  between 
Johnston  and  the  Shenandoah,  whicli  wonld 
have  compelled  him  to  fight  ns  there,  or  to 
remain  in  hia  camp,  either  of  which  wonld 
have  effected  Gen.  Scott's  object.  If  I  had 
got  into  ft  fight,  it  was  very  easy,  over  this 
road  I  had  just  been  opening,  for  Patterson 
to  have  reenforced  me  and  to  have  come  up 
to  the  fight  in  time.  The  proposition  was 
to  place  ourselves  between  Johnston's  forti- 
fied camp  and  the  Shenandoah,  where  his  for- 
tified camp  wonld  have  been  of  no  use  to  him. 

'^Question:  Even  if  yon  had  received  a 
check  there,  it  would  have  prevented  his 
junction  with  the  forces  at  Manassas  ? 

"Ari^wer:  Yes,  sir;  I  would  have  risked  a 
battle  with  my  own  division  rather  than 
Johnston  should  have  escaped.  If  he  had 
attacked  me,  I  could  Lave  taken  a  position 
where  I  could  have  held  it,  while  Patterson 
oonid  have  fallen  npon  him  and  repulsed  him. 

"  Qimtion  hy  Air.  Odell:  Had  jon  any 
such  nnderstanding  with  Patterson  f 

■'■  Ansicer:  I  told  him  I  would  move  down 


on  this  side-road  in  advance,  leaving  Gen. 
Patterson  to  sustain  me  if  I  got  into  a  fight. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  attack 
Patterson,  I  was  near  enough  to  fall  upon 
Johnston's  flank  and  to  support  Patterson. 
By  using  this  communication  of  mine  to 
pass  Opequan  creek— where,  I  had  informed 
Patterson,  I  had  already  pnshed  forward  my 
pickets,  [200  men  in  the  day  and  400  more  at 
night,]  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  burning 
the  bridge — it  would  have  enabled  me  to 
get  between  Johnston  and  the  Shenandoah 
river.  On  the  morning  of  our  march  to 
Charlestown,  Stuart's  cavalry,  which  fig- 
ured so  vigorously  at  Bull  Eun,  was  npon 
my  flank  all  day.  They  were  apparently 
about  800  strong.  I  saw  them  constantly 
on  my  flank  for  a  number  of  miles.  I  could 
distinguish  them,  with  my  glass,  with  great 
ease.  Finally,  they  came  within  abont  a 
mile  of  the  line  of  march  I  was  pnrauii^, 
and  I  sent  a  battery  arocnd  to  head  them 
off,  and  the  13th  regiment  across  the  fields 
in  double-quick  time  to  take  them  in  the 
rear.  I  thought  I  had  got  them  hemmed 
in.  But  they  broke  down  the  fences,  and 
went  across  the  country  to  Winchester,  and 
I  saw  nothing  more  of  them.  They  were 
then  about  eight  miles  from  Winchester,  and 
must  have  got  there  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours.  That  day,  at  1  o'clock — 
as  was  ascertained  from  those  who  saw  him 
crossing  the  Shenandoah — Johnston  started 
from  Winchester  with  8,000  men,  forded  the 
Shenandoah,  and  got  to  Manassas  on  f  riday 
niglit;  and  his  second  in  command  started 
the  next  day  with  all  the  rest  of  the  avail- 
able troops — something  like  8,000  men; 
leaving  only  the  sick,  and  a  few  to  gufttd 
them,  in  the  camp  at  Winchester— and  they 
arrived  at  the  battie-fleld  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight,  got  out  of  tlie  cars,  rushed  on  the 
battie-field,  and  turned  the  scale.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  if  we  had  intercepted  Johnston, 
as  we  ought  to  have  done,  the  battle  of  Bnll 
Run  would  have  been  a  victory  for  us  in- 
stead of  a  defeat.  Johnston  was,  undoubt- 
edly, the  ablest  general  they  had  in    their 

Pr,ttcr3oii  remained  at  Charlestown, 
idle  and  useless,  until  the  22d ;  when, 
learning  of  the  disaster  at  Bull  Kun, 


'If  sny  Unionist  la  curious  to  see,  and  tias 
the  patience  to  read,  all  the  eicuses  which  can 
])e  trumped  up  for  Patterson's  conduct  through- 
out this  wretched  business,  he  will  find  them 
embodied  and  skillfully  marshaled  in  Mr.  Fitz 
John  Porter's  testimony  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee [of  the  XXiV-Uth  Congress]  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War,  voL  iL  pp.  152-59.    I  see 


nothing  therein  that  essentially  contradicts  Gen. 
Sanford's  testimony,  or  is  calculated  to  relieve 
Gen.  Patterson  from  the  grave  imputations  which 
that  testimony  must  fix  in  the  breast  of  every  loyal 
American.  All  that  it  seems  to  establish  is  a  per^ 
fact  identity  of  principles,  sympathies,  and  pur- 
poses, between  Porter  and  Patterson,  with  a  rare 
skill  in  framing  excuses  on  the  part  of  the  former. 
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he  fell  tack  hastily  to  Harper's 
Ferry;"  where,  on  the  25tli,  he  was 
superseded  by  Gen.  I^,  P.  Bants. 

The  movement  of  the  Union  Grand 
Army,  commanded  in  the  field  by 
Gen.  Irwin  McDowell,  but  directed 
from  "Washington  by  Lieut.  Gen. 
Scott,  commenced  on  Tuesday,  July 
16th.  Gen.  Tyler's  column,  in  the 
advance,  bivouacked  tliat  night  at 
Vienna,  four  and  a  half  miles  from 
Fairfax  Court  House,  It  rested  next 
night  at  Germantown,  two  miles  be- 
yond Fairfax ;  and,  on  Thursday,  at 
9  o'clock  A.  M.,  pushed  on  to  and 
through  Centerville,  the  Rebels  re- 
tiling  quietly  before  it.  Three  miles 
beyond  tliat  village,  however,  the 
Rebels  were  found  strongly  posted  at 
Blackburn's  ford,  on  Bull  Eun,  and, 
on  being  pressed,  showed  fight.  This 
was  at  1^  o'clock  p.  m.  A  spirited 
conflict,  mainly  with  artillery,  re- 
sulted— the  Eebels  being  in  heavy 
forc'C,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Gen,  Jaoi!'.;  Longstreet.  The 
Unionists,  more  exposed,  as  well  as 
outnumbered,  finally  drew  back,  leav- 
ing the  Kebel  position  intact.  The 
losses  were  nearly  equal :  83  on  our 
side;  68  on  the  other.  Sherman's 
battery,  Capt,  Ayres,  did  most  of  the 
actual    fighting,  supported    by  Col. 


Eichardson's  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  1st  Massachusetts,  12th  New- 
York,  and  2d  and  3d  Michigan.  Re- 
garded as  a  reconnoissance  in  force, 
the  attack  might  be  termed  a  success ; 
since  the  result  demonstrated  that 
the  main  Rebel  army  was  in  position 
along  the  wooded  valley  of  Bull  Run, 
halt-way  between  Centerville  and 
Manassas  Junction,  and  purposed  to 
remaui. 

Gen.  McDowell's  army  was  moved 
up  to  and  concentrated  around  the 
ridge  on  which  Centerville  is  situated 
during  the  18th  and  19th,  with  in- 
tent to  advance  and  attack  the  Reb- 
els, posted  along  Bull  Run  and  be- 
tween that  stream  and  Manassas 
Junction,  on  Saturday,  the  20th, 
But  delay  was  encountered  in  the 
reception  of  adequate  subsistence, 
which  did  not  arrive  till  Friday  night. 
During  Saturday,  three  days'  rations 
were  distributed  and  issued,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  moving 
punctually  at  2  o'clock  next  morning. 
Meantime,  Beauregard,  maintaining 
an  absolute  quiet  and  inoffensivene^ 
on  his  front,  and  fully  informed  by 
spies  and  traitors  of  every  movement 
between  him  and  Washington,  had 
hastily  gathered  from  every  side  all 
the  available  forces' of  the  Confede- 
racy, including  15,000,  or  nearly  the 


"  On  the  day  of  McDowell's  advance  to  Cen- 
terville, and  of  the  ooUiBion  at  Blackburn's  Ford, 
Gen.  Scott  telegraplied  compMnbgly  to  Patter- 
son as  follows : 

"WASHissToy,  July  IStti,  1861. 

"  Mjjoh-Ges.  Pattehson,  etc. ;  I  have  cer- 
tainly been  eipecting  joii  to  beat  the  enemy. 
If  not,  to  hear  that  you  have  felt  him  Btronfrlj-, 
or,  at  least,  had  ocoupied  him  by  tlireats  and 
demonstrations.  Ton  have  been  at  least  liis 
equal,  and,  I  suppose,  superior,  in  numbers. 
I^s  he  not  stolen  a  march  and  sent  reenforcc- 
meuts  toward  ilanasaas  .TiractioQ  ?  A  week  is 
enough  to  win  a  vic;Uir)'.  *  * 

■'WlNTlELD  Scott." 
To  this,  Patterson  responded  as  follows ; 


"  CHAM.BSTOWX,  July  IBth,  1861. 
"Col.  E.  D.  TowNSESD,  A.  A.  a.,  ctcr  Tele- 
gram of  to-lay  receiveti.  The  cnemylias  stolen 
!io  march  upon  me.  I  have  kept  liini  actively 
employed,  and,  by  threats  cud  roconnoipsancei 
in  force,  caused  liim  to  be  refiaforced.  I  have 
accomplished  more  in  this  respect  than  the 
General-in-Chief  asked,  or  could  well  be  espect- 
ed,  in  the  fece  of  ai  enemy  far  superior  in  num. 
bora,  with  no  line  of  communicaaon  to  pro- 
tect.   »  *  *   *  R,   P.lTTKKSOS." 

At  this  very  moment,  Patterson  inetn  that  he 
had,  by  his  flank  luareh  tj  Ch^irkstowii,  com- 
pletely I'elieved  Johnston  from  ail  oppreliension 
of  attack  or  diaturbanco,  and  Lft  him  perfectly 
free  to  reenibrcBBea,uregard  with  hia  entire  army. 
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full  stvength,  of  Gen.  Johnston's 
Anny  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  had 
decided  to  assume  the  offensive  and 
attack  our  forces  before  Uen.  Patter- 
son could  come  up  to  join  them. 
Had  our  advance  been  made  on  Sat- 
urday, as  we  originally  intended,  it 
would  have  encountered  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  force  it  actually  com- 


bated ;  had  it  been  delayed  a  few 
hours  longer,  we  should  have  stood 
on  the  defensive,  with  the  immense 
advantage  of  knowing  the  ground, 
and  of  choosing  the  positions  where- 
on to  fight.  Such  are  the  overruling 
casualties  and  fatalities  of  war. 

Bull  Eun  is  a  decent  mill-stream, 
fordable,  in  summer,  at  intervals  of 
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half  a  mile  to  a  mile.  Its  immediate 
valley  is  generally  narrow  and  wood- 
ed, inclosed  by  bluffs,  neither  high 
nor  very  steep,  but  affording  good 
positions  for  planting  batteries  to 
command  the  roads  on  the  opposite 
side,  so  screened  by  woods  and  brush 
as  to  be  neither  seen  nor  suspected 
until  the  advancing  or  attacking  party 


is  close  upon  them.  This  fact  ex- 
plains and  justifies  Gen.  McDoweirs 
(or  Scott's)  order  of  battle.  Tliiswas, 
briefly:  to  menace  the  Rebel  right 
by  the  advance  of  our  Ist  division  on 
the  direct  road  from  Centreville  to 
Manassas  Junction,  while  making  a 
more  serious  demonstration  on  the 
road  ninning  due  west  from  Center- 
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ville  to  Grovetoii  and  "Warrenton,  and 
crossing  Bull  Eun  by  the  Stone 
Bridge ;  while  the  real  or  main  attack 
was  to  be  made  bj  a  column  15,000 
strong,  composed  of  the  2d  (Hunter's) 
and  3d  (Heintzelman's)  divisions, 
which,  starting  from  their  camps  a 
mile  or  two  east  and  southeast  of 
Centerville,  were  to  make  a  consider- 
able detour  to  the  right,  crossing  Cub 
Eun,  and  then  Bull  Kun  at  a  ford 
known  as  Sudlej  Spring,  three  miles 
above  the  Stone  Bridge,  thus  turning 
the  Eebel  lelV,  and  rolling  it  up  on 
the  center,  where  it  was  to  be  taken 
in  flank  by  our  1st  division  (Tyler's) 
crossing  the  Stone  Bridge  at  the  right 
moment,  and  completing  the  rout  of 
the  enemy.  The  5th  division  (Miles's) 
was  held  in  reserve  at  Centerville, 
not  only  to  support  the  attacking 
columns,  but  to  guard  against  the  ob- 
vious peril  of  a  formidable  Rebel  ad- 
vance on  our  left  across  Blackburn's 
Ford  to  Centerville,  flanking  our 
flank  movement,  capturing  our  mu- 
nitions and  suppHes,  and  cutting  off 
our  line  of  retreat.  The  4th  division 
(Runyon's)  guarded  our  communica- 
tions with  Alexandria  and  Arlington ; 
its  foremost  regiment  being  about 
seven  miles  back  from  Centerville. 

The  movement  of  our  army  was 
to  have  commenced  at  2^  o'clock  A. 
M.,  and  the  battle  should  have  been 
opened  at  all  points  at  6  a.  m.  ;  but 
our  raw  troops  had  never  been  brig- 
aded prior  to  this  advance,  and  most 
of  their  officers  were  utterly  without 
experience ;  so  that  there  was  a  delay 
of  two  or  three  hours  in  the  flanking 
divisions  reaching  the  point  at  which 
the  battle  was  to  begin.     Gen.  Tyler, 

"  Beauregard's  official  report  of  the  batlle, 
which  was  dated  Manassas,  Ai^ust  26th,  (after 
he  had  received  and  read  all  our  official  reports,) 


in  frontof  Stone  Bridge,  opened  with 
his  artillery  at  6^  a.  m.,  eliciting  no 
reply ;  and  it  was  three  hours  later 
when  Hunter's  advance,  under  Col. 
Bumside,  crossed  at  Sudley  Spring ; 
his  men,  thirsty  with  their  early 
march  that  hot  July  morning,  stop- 
ping as  they  crossed  to  drink  and  flll 
their  canteens.  Meantime,  every 
movement  of  our  forces  was  made 
manifest  to  Beauregard,  watching 
them  from  tbe  slope  two  or  three 
miles  west,  by  the  clouds  of  dust  that 
rose  over  their  line  of  march ;  and 
regiment  afler  regiment  was  hurried 
northward  by  him  to  meet  the  immi- 
nent shock.  No  strength  was  wasted 
by  him  upon,  and  scarcely  any  notice 
taken  of,  our  feint  on  his  right ;  but, ' 
when  Bumside's  brigade,  after  cross- 
ing at  Sudlej,  had  marched  a  mile 
or  so  through  woods  down  the  road 
on  the  right  of  Bull  Bun,  and  come 
out  into  a  clear  and  cultivated  coun- 
try, stretching  thence  over  a  mile  of 
rolling  fields  down  to  Warrenton 
turnpike,  he  was  vigorously  opened 
upon  by  artillery  from  the  woods  in 
his  front,  and,  as  he  pressed  on,  by 
intkntry  also.  Continuing  to  ad- 
vance, fighting,  followed  and  sup- 
ported by  Hunter's  entire  division, 
which  was  soon  joined  on  ite  left  by 
Heintzelman's,  which  had  crossed 
the  stream  a  little  later  and  further 
down,  our  attacking  column  reached 
and  crossed  the  Warrenton  road  from 
Centerville  by  the  Stone  Bridge,  giv- 
ing a  hand  to  Sherman's  brigade  of 
Tyler's  division,  and  all  hut  clearing 
tliis  road  of  the  Eebel  batteries  and 
regiments,  which  here  resisted  our 
efforts,"  under  the  immediate  corn- 


says  of  tha  state  of  the  battle  at  this  time: 
"  Heavy  bsses  had  now  been  austalDed  on  our 
the  personal  worth. 


side,  both  in  numheta  ai 
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mand  of  Gen.  Josepli  E.  Johnston. 
Here  Griffin's  battery,  whicli,  with 
Kickett's,  had  done  the  most  effective 
■fighting  throughout,  was  charged 
with  effect  hy  a  Rebel  r^ment, 
■^\'hich  was  enabled  to  approach  it 
with  impunity  by  a  mistake  of  our 
officers,  who  supposed  it  one  of  our 
own.  Three  different  attacks  were 
repulsed  with  slaughter,  and  the  bat- 
tery remained  in  our  hands,  though 
all  its  horses  were  killed.  At  3 
p.  M.,  the  Rebels  had  been  driven 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  were  nearly 
ont  of  sight,  abandoning  the  Warren- 
ton  road  entirely  to  our  victorious 
troops.  Gen.  Tyler,  on  hearing  the 
guns  of  Hunter  on  our  right,  had 
pushed  Sherman's,  and  soon  after 
Keyefi's,  brigade,  over  the  Bun  to  as- 
sail the  enemy  in  his  front,  driving 
them  back  after  a  severe  struggle, 
and  steadily  advancing  until  checked 
by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  bat- 
teries on  the  bights  above  the  road, 
supported  by  a  brigade  of  Eebel 
infantry  strongly  posted  behind 
breastworks.  A  gallant  charge  by 
the   3d  Maine  and  Sd  Connecticut 


temporarily  carried  the  buildings 
behind  which  the  Eebel  guns  were 
sheltered;  but  the  breastworks  were 
too  strong,  and  our  men,  recoiling 
from  their  fire,  deflected  to  the  left, 
moving  down  the  Kun  under  the 
shelter  of  the  bluff,  covering  the 
efforts  of  Captain's  Alexander's  pio- 
neers to  remove  the  heavy  abatis, 
whereby  the  Rebels  had  obstructed 
the  road  up  from  the  Stone  Bridge. 
This  had  at  length  been  effected;  and 
Schenck's  brigade  and  Ayres'  battery, 
of  Tyler's  division,  were  on  the  point 
of  crossing  the  Run  to  aid  in  comple- 
ting our  triumph. 

But  the  Rebels,  at  first  out-num- 
bered at  the  point  of  actual  collision, 
had  been  receiving  reenforcements 
nearly  all  day ;  and,  at  this  critical 
moment.  Gen,  Kirby  Smith,"  who 
had  that  morning  left  Piedmont, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  with  the  remain- 
ing brigade  of  Gen.  Johnston's  army, 
appeared  on  the  field.  Cheer  after 
cheer  burst  from  the  Rebel  hosts,  but 
now  so  downcast,  as  this  timely  re- 
enforcement  rushed  to  the  front  of 
the  battle."     Smith  almost  instantly 


of  llie  slain.  The  8th  Georgia  regiment  had 
Buffered  heavily,  being  exposed,  as  it  toolr  and 
maintained  its  poaition,  to  a  fire  from  the  enemy, 
already  posted  within  a  hundred  yards  of  their 
fVont  and  right,  sheltered  by  fences  and  of-  — 
cover.  It  was  at  tliis  time  that  Lieut.  CoL  Gi 
net  was  seyerely  wounded,  asalao  several  other 
valuable  officers;  the  Adjutant  of  tbe  regiment, 
Lieut.  Brsneh,  was  killed,  and  the  torse  of  the 
regretted  Bartow  was  shot  under  him.  The  4th 
Alabama  also  suffered  severely  from  the  deadly 
Sro  of  -Uie  thousands  of  musltets  which  they  80 
dauntlessly  fronted,  under  the  immediate  leader- 
ship of  Bee  himself.  Its  brave  Colonel,  B.  J. 
Jones,  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  many  gal- 
lant offleers  fell,  slain  or  ftora  ifc  combat 

"  Now,  however,  with  the  suiting  mass  of 
over  14,0(10  Federal  infantry  pressing  on  their 
front,  and  under  the  mcessant  fire  of  at  least 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  with  the  fresh  bri((- 
ades  of  Sherman  and  Keyes  approaching — the 
latter  already  in  musket  -  range — our  lines  gave 
back,  but  under  orders  from  Gen.  Bee. 

"  The  enemy,  maintaining  their  fire,  pressed 
their  swelling  masses  onward  as  om'  shatMred 


battalions  retired :  i^e  slaughter  for  the  moment 
was  deplorable,  and  has  filled  many  a  Southern 
home  wilh  iife-long  sorrow. 

"Under  this  inesorable  stress,  the  retreat 
contmued  until  arrested  by  the  energy  and  reso- 
lution of  Gen.  Bee,  supported  by  Barlow  and 
Evans,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  Robinson  House, 
and  Hampton's  Legion,  which  had  been  already 
advanced,  and  was  in  position  near  it. 

"  Imboden's  battery,  which  had  been  handled 
with  marked  skill,  but  whose  men  were  almost 
exhausted,  and  the  two  pieces  of  Walton's  bat- 
tery, under  Lieut.  Riohardson,  being  threatened 
by  iJie  enemy's  infantry  on  the  left  and  front, 
were  also  obliged  to  fall  back.  Imboden,  leaving 
a  disabled  piece  on  the  ground,  retired  until  he 
met  Jackson's  brigade,  while  Richardson  joined 
the  main  body  of  his  battery  near  the  Lewis 

"  A  Oonneolicut  traitor. 

"  The  Richmond  Dispatch  of  August  1st  has  a 
spirited  account  of  the  battle,  by  an  eye-witness, 
writing  at  Manassas  Junction,  July  22d;  ftota 
which  wo  eitract  the  following; 
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fell  from  Ilia  horse,  wounded ;  but 
the  command  of  his  brigade  wag 
promptly  assumed  by  Col.  Arnold 
Elzey,"  who  pressed  tbrward,  backed 
by  the  whole  reassured  and  exultant 
Rebel  host,  who  felt  that  the  day 
was  won.  Our  soldiers,  who  had 
been  thirteen  hours  marching  and 
fighting,  weary,  hungry,  thirsty,  con- 
tinually encountering  fresh  Rebel 
regiments,  and  never  seeing  even  a 
company  hurrying  to  their  own  sup- 
port, became  suddenly  dismayed  and 


"  Between  2  and  3  o'clock,  laT^  numbers  of 
men  were  leavicg  tie  field,  some  of  them 
wounled,  others  eihauslfid  by  the  long  struggle, 
wbo  gave  us  gloomy  reports  |  but,  as  the  firing  on 
both  aides  continued  steadily,  we  felt  sure  that 
our  brave  Southerners  had  not  been  conquered 
by  the  overwhelming  hordes  of  the  North.  It 
is,  however,  due  to  truth  to  say  that  the  result 
at  this  hour  hung  trembling  in  the  balanoo.  We 
had  lost  numbers  of  our  most  distinguished  offi- 
cers. Gens.  Bartow  and  Bee  had  beeu  striolien 
down;  Lieut.  Col.  Johnson,  of  the  Hampton 
LegioQ,  had  been  killed;  Coi.  Hampton  had 
been  wounded.  But  there  was  at  hand  the  fear- 
less General  whose  reputation  as  a  commander 
was  staked  on  this  battle;  Gen.  Beauregard 
promptly  offered  to  lead  the  Hampton  legion 
into  action,  which  he  executed  in  a  style  un- 
surpassed and  unsurpassable.  G«n.  Beauregard 
rode  up  and  down  our  lines,  between  the  enemy 
and  his  own  men,  regardless  of  the  heavy  fire, 
cheering  and  encouraging  our  troops.  About 
this  time,  a  shell  struck  his  horse,  taking  his 
head  oS,  and  kilhng  the  horses  of  his  Aids, 
Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Hayward.  Gen.  Bean- 
regard's  Aids  deaenre  honorable  mention,  par- 
ticularly those  just  named,  and  Cols.  W.  Porcher . 
Miles,  James  Chestnut^  John  L.  Manning,  and  A. 
R.  Chisholm.  Gen.  Johnston  also  threw  Iiim- 
self  into  the  tliickest  of  the  fight,  seizing  the 
colors  of  a  Geor^a  regiment,  and  rallying  them 
to  the  charge.  His  staff  signalized  themselves 
by  their  intrepidity,  CoL  Thomas  being  killed 
and  M^jor  Mason  wounded. 

"Tour  correspondent  heard  Gen.  Johnston 
eicckim  to  Gen.  Cocke,  just  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, '  Oh,  for  four  regimentsl'  His  wish  was 
answered;  for  in  the  distance  our  reenibroements 
appeared.  The  tide  of  battle  was  turned  in  our 
favor  by  the  arrival  of  Geo.  Kirby  Smith,  from 
Winchester,  with  4,000  men  of  Gen.  Johnston's 
division.  Gen.  Smith  heard,  while  on  the  Ma- 
nassas railroad  cars,  the  roar  of  battle.  He 
stopped  the  train,  and  hurried  Ms  troops  across 
the  fields  to  the  point  just  where  he  was  most 
needed.  They  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  tfie 
enemy,  their  arrival  at  that  point  of  the  field 
being  entirely  unexpected.  The  eceiuy  fell 
*tack,  and  a  panic  seized  them.      Cheer  after 
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panic-stricken.  Elzey's  and  Early's  " 
fresh  battalions  filled  the  woods  on 
their  right,  extending  rapidly  toward 
its  rear,  firing  on  them  from  under 
cover,  and  seeming,  by  their  shots  and 
cries,  to  be  innumerable.  Two  or 
three  of  our  regiments  recoiled,  and 
then  broke,  rushing  down  to  the  Eun, 
Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  left  Rich- 
mond at  6  A.  M.,  reached  the  Junction 
at  i,  and  galloped  to  the  battle-field 
just  in  time,  it  was  said,  to  witness 
the   advance    of  his   cavalry,  1,500 


cheer  from  our  men  went  up  and  we  know  the 
battJe  had  been  w  on 

Thi  LouieviJle  Coitrier  a  thoroughly  Sece=''ion 
sheet,  had  an  itcount  from  its  cnrnspondpnt, 
"Se  De  Kay,'  who  was  an  officer  m  the  Ken 
tucky  battalion  attached  to  Gen  Johnstons 
army,  which  reached  the  battle  held  among  the 
last,  and  who,  writmj,  from  M  inatjsas  Uiiiav 
July  22d,  after  stat  ng  that  Beiure^ard  had 
been  driven  tn  o  miles  savs 

"The  fortunes  of  the  day  were  ev  dently 
against  us.  Some  of  our  best  officers  had  been 
Bl^n,  and  the  flower  of  our  army  lav  strewn 
upon  the  field,  ghastly  m  deatli  or  gapmg  with 
wounds.  At  noon,  the  cannonading  is  doscribed 
as  terrific  It  was  aninccssint  roar  for  mora 
than  two  hours,  the  havoc  and  devastation  at 
this  time  being  fearful.  McDtmeU,  with  the  aid 
of  Pattsrsoit's  division  of  20,000  men,  hadnearhj 
outfkmAed  us,  aiui  ihey  werejfist  in  the  act  of  pc»- 
leasing  themselves  of  (he  raibvag  to  S/chmonO. 
TTkti  oa  mmld  have  beea  hat  Bat,  most  oppor- 
ttaiely — I  may  aay  ■provideiiiiaity — at  thisjuitciure, 

Geii.  Johinhm,  with  the  remnant  of  his  ^sisiott 

our  amy,  as  we  fondly  call  it,  for  vie  ham  besa 
fi-ieiids  and  Irofhers  in  oamp  and  field  fur  three 
months — reappeared,  and  maiie  one  etiier  desperate 
strygijle  to  obtain  the  vaniage-growid,  Blzeyg 
brigade  of  Marylanders  and  Virginians  led  the 
charge;  and  right  manfully  did  they  eieoute  the 

"  A  Marylander  who  did  not '  go  with  his  State.' 
"  Beauregard's  report  of  the  battle  says : 
"  Col.  Early,  who,  by  some  mischance,  did  not 
receive  orders  until  2  o'clock,  which  had  been  "t 
sent  him  at  noon,  came  on  the  ground  immedi- 
ately  after  Elzey,  with  Kemper's  7th  Virginia, 
Hay's  Ith  Louisiana,  and  Barksdale's  I3th  Mis- 
sissippi regiments.  This  brigade,  by  the  personal 
direction  of  G«n.  Johnston,  was  marched  by  the 
Holkham  house,  across  the  fields  to  the  left, 
entirely  around  the  woods  through  which  Bk:ey 
I,,  J  --lased,  and  under  a  severe  fire,  intoapo- 
Ld  line  of  battle  near  Chinn's  house,  out- 
flanking the  enemy's  right" 
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strong,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Stuart,  on 
the  iieelfl  of  our  flying  troops.  He 
telegraphed  that  night  to  his  Con- 
gress as  follows : 

"  Manassas  Jttnotion,  Sunday  night, 
"Night  has  closed  upon  a  hard-fought 
field.  Our  forces  were  victorious.  The 
enemy  was  routed,  and  fled  precipitately, 
abandoning  a  lai^e  amount  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, Itnapsacks,  and  baggage.  The  ground 
was  strewed  for  miles  with  those  killed,  and 
the  fhrm-honses  and  the  ground  around  were 
filled  with  wounded. 

"Pursuit  was  continued  along  several 
routes,  toward  Leesburg  and  Centerville, 
nntU  darkness  covered  the  fugitives.  We 
have  captured  several  field-hatteries,  stands 
of  arras,  and  Union  and  State  flags.  Umy 
prisoners  have  been  taken.  Too  high  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed,  whether  for  the  skill 
of  the  principal  officers,  or  for  the  gallantry 
of  all  our  troops.  The  battle  was  mainly 
fought  on  our  left.  Our  force  was  15,000 ; 
that  of  the  enemy  estimated  at  36,000. 

"Jedfeeson  Davis." 

Had  Davis  been  aware  of  the  utt«r 
demoralization  of  our  soldiers  by 
panic, 


i  would  doubtless  have  had 


them  pursued,  not  only  toward  Cen- 
terville, but,  if  possible,  into  and  be- 
yond it ;  and  be  would  not  have 
needed  so  grossly  to  xmderstate  the 
strength  of  his  army  in  order  to 
magnify  his  victory. 

Before  3  p.  M. ,  there  had  been  fitful 


ading  and  skirmishing,  but  no 
serioua  engagement,  on  our  left, " 
But,  when  our  defeat  on  the  right 
became  manifest,  Gen,  Johnston" 
again  ordered  Ewell  to  advance  and 
attack;  which  he  did,  but  was  re- 
ceived by  the  2d  brigade,  Col.  T.  A, 
Davies,  with  so  rapid  and  spirited 
a  tire  of  grape  and  canister  that  he 
precipitately  retreated.  There  were 
still  more  than  three  hours  of  good 
daylight  when  the  "Rebels  saw  our 
routed  right  rushing  madly  from  the 
tield,"  like  frightened  sheep,  yet  their 
pursuit  amounted  to  nothing.  They 
came  across  Bull  Eun,  preceded  by 
their  cavalry,  and  seem  to  have  taken 
a  deliberate,  though  rather  distant, 
survey  of  the  5th  division,  drawn  up 
in  good  order  along  the  slope  west  of 
Centerville,  and  eagerly  expecting 
their  advance.  But  they  appear  to 
have  been  aware  that  their  victory 
was  a  lucky  accident,  and  they  did 
I  not  choose  to  submit  its  prestige  to 
I  the  chances  of  another  fray.  Having 
gratified  their  thirst  for  knowledge, 
considerably  out  of  musket-shot,  they 
returned  to  their  previous  hidmg- 
places   in  the  woods  skirting  Bull 


"Beauregard  says,  in  his  ofEcial  report,  that 
he  sent  orders  to  Gen.  Ewell.  holding  his  ex- 
treme right  at  the  Union  MiJls  ford,  neit  south 
of  Blackburn's  (on  Bull  Kun),  io  advance  and 
attack  ;  and  that  they  did  advanee  a  mile  toward 
CantervUle  on  the  Union  Mills  road,  but  retreated 
t^ain  "  under  a  sharp  fire  of  artillery,  in  txinse- 
queace  of  the  miscarriage  of  orders." 

"  Gen.  Johoston,  who  had  joined  Beauregard, 
at  Winchester  on  the  20th,  was  the  ranking  offi- 
OBT,  and  entitled  to  command ;  but,  after  listening 
to  Beauregard's  plans,  promplly  acceded  to  them, 
and  directed  him  to  carry  them  into  eseeution. 
As  Davis  hunself  finally  arrived  on  the  field,  the 
Rebel  army  may  be  said  to  have  had  three  com- 
manders-in^iliief  during  the  course  of  the  battle. 

"  A  correspondent  of  The  Xew  Torh  Tribune, 
who  witnessediand  described  the  battle  and  the 
flight,  says : 


"  Notwitlistanding  all  that  I  had  seen,  it 
seemed  incredible  that  our  whole  army  should 
melt  away  in  a'niglit;  and  so  I  remained  at 
Centerville,  trustii^  that,  by  the  morning,  a  sort 
of  reorganization  would  have  taken  place,  and 
tliat  our  front  would  still  oppose  the  enemy. 
At  1  A.  M.,  I  started  iwward  the  batUe-Eeld; 
and,  on  reaching  a  considerable  acclirity,  was 
amaaed  to  find  that  no  vest%e  of  our  troops  re- 
mained, excepting  a  score  or  two  of  stra^lmg 
fugitives,  who  foUowed  the  tracks  of  those  who 
had  gone  before.  WhQe  returning  to  Cenleirille, 
a  group  of  Rebel  cavalry  passed,  who  looked 
inquiringly,  but  did  notquestion.  Their  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  chances  of  cutting  off  the 
retreat  ai  Fairfax  Court  House.  After  seeking 
Mr.  Waud,  an  artist  from  New  York,  who  also 
lingered,  I  went  straight  to  Fairfas.  As  .we 
passed  the  church  used  aa  a  hospital,  the  doctors 
came  out,  and,  finding  what  was  the  condition 
of  affairs,  walked  rapidly  away.  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  that  they  deserted  the  wounded.  They 
may  have  returned,  for  aught  I  know." 
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Bun.  "  During  the  fore  part  of  the 
night,  some  of  our  men,  who  had  not 
been  stampeded,  went  down  toward 
the  battle-field  and  brought  away 
one  or  two  guns,  which  had  been 
abandoned  in  the  flight,  but  not  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy.  Our  5th  di- 
vision, constituting  the  reserve,  now 
become  the  rear-guard,  of  our  army, 
remained  in  position  until  after  mid- 
night; when,underperemptoryorder3 
from  Gen.  JleDoweil,  it  commenced 
its  deliberate  retreat  to  the  environs 
of  Wi^ington.^' 


Gfen.  McDowell  i 
in  this  engagement  at  481  killed  and 
1,011  wounded,  but  says  nothing  of 
how  many  wounded  or  others  were 
taken  prisoners."  Gen,  Beauregard 
reports  the  Rebel  loss  at  369  killed 
and  1,533  wounded;"  in  all,  1,852; 
saying  nothing  of  any  loss  in  prison- 
era,  of  whom  two  or  three  hundred 
were  taken  by  our  soldiers  in  the 
early  part  of  the  battle,  and  duly  for- 
warded to  Washington,  He  says  he 
had  sent  1,460  wounded  and  other 
prisoners  to  Richmond,  and  estimates 


his    official   report,    tliua 
lamely  explains  this  modesty ; 

"  Early's  l)rigade,nieaD  while,  joined  by  tliainth 
Virginia  regiment,  Lieut.  Col.  Strange,  of  Coeke'a 
brigade,  pursued  the  now  panic-atriScen,  fi^itiye 
enemy.  Stuart,  with  hia  cavalry,  and  Beckham, 
liad  also  taken  vip  the  pursuit  along  the  road  by 
which  the  enemy  had  come  upon  the  field  that 
morning;  but,  soon  encumbered  by  prisoners, 
who  thronged  his  way,  the  former  was  unable 
to  attack  the  mass  of  the  fast-fleeing,  frantic 
Feierahsts  Withers'a,  S.  J.Preston's,  Cash's, 
ani  Kershaw's  regiments,  Hampton's  Legion 
ind  Kemper's  battery,  also  pursued  along  the 
IVarrenton  road  by  the  Stone  Bridge,  the  enemy 
];a*mg  opportunely  opened  a  way  for  them 
through  iiie  heavy  abatis  which  my  troops  had 
imde  on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge,  several 
days  before  But  this  pursuit  vias  looa  recalled, 
111  comeqwnce  of  a  falae  report,  whkh  wifoHu- 
naHij  re  idled  iw,  Ihat  the  em'ny'a  resereei,  kaovin 
tobefiesh  and  of  considerable  strength,  toere  threat- 
ening Hie  posiiiun  of  Ukioa  Mills  Ibrd." 

"I'he  impression  that  the  Rebels,  had  they 
pursued,  might  have  captured  or  dispersed  our 
(lying  forces,  ia  Tiosuatained  by  Eicta.  For  be- 
tween the  paoic-strieken  fugitives  and  the  vic- 
tors were  not  merely  the  reserve  (5th)  di- 
vision, which  remained  in  position,  and  had 
not  Sred  a  shot,  but  the  1st  (Tyler's)  division 
formmg  our  left,  which  had  suffered  lltUe  loss, 
but  had  signally  repulsed  the  demonaliation 
made  upon  it  at  the  close  of  the  fight ;  while  the 
better  portion  of  our  beaten  right  and  center, 
including  the  regular  infantry  and  cavalry,  still 
stood  its  ground  and  sternly  faced  the  foe. 
Maj.  Barrj",  our  Chief  of  Artillery  in  the  battle, 
in  Ilia  official  report,  after  noticing  the  loss  of 
ten  of  his  guns  at  the  close,  through  the  flight  of 
their  supporting  infantry,  says : 

"  The  army  having  retired  upon  Ccnterville, 
I  was  ordered  by  Gen.  McDowell  in  person,  to  , 
post  fhe  arliilery  in  position  to  cover  the  retreat.  I 

"The  batteries  of  Hunt,  Ayres,  Tidball,  Ed-  | 


wards,  Green,  and  the  New-Torlt  81h  regiment, 
(the  latter  served  by  volunteers  fi^m  Wilcoi's 
brigade,)  20  pieces  m  all,  were  at  once  placed  in 
position ;  and  thus  remained  until  12  o'clock 
p.  a,,  when,  orders  having  been  received  to  re- 
tu'e  upon  ttie  Potomac,  the  batteries  were  put 
in  maroli,  and,  covered  by  Ejohardaon's  brigade, 
retired  iu  good  order  and  without  haste,  and, 
early  next  roorqing,  reSecopied  their  former 
eampson  the  Potomac." 

Col.  J.  B.  Richardson,  commanding  the  4th 
brigade  of  Tyler's  division,  remained  unmolested 
in  position  one  mile  in  advance  of  Centerville,  on 
the  Blackburn's  Ford  road,  until  2  A.  M.  of  Mon- 
day; then  retreated,  per  order,  through  Ccnter- 
ville to  Fairfai  and  Arlington,  entirely  unaasailed. 
"  Among  our  kUled  wore  Col.  James  Came- 
ron,  brother  of  the  Secretary  of  War— of  the  TSth 
New  York  (Highlanders);  Col.  Slocum,  and 
Major  Ballon,  of  the  2d  Bhode  Island ;  and  Lieut. 
Col.  Haggerty,  of  the  69th  New  York.  Among 
our  wounded  were  Gen.  David  Hunter  and  Gen. 
S.  P.  Heintzelman — commanding  divisions ;  CoL 
Ohver  B.  Wilcoi,  of  MiGhjgaji ;  CoL  Gihnan 
Marston,  of  the  Ist  New  Hampshire;  Col  A.  M. 
Wood,  of  the  14th  New  York;  Col.  H.  W. 
Slocum,  of  the  27th  New  York;  and  CoL  N.  L. 
Famham,  of  the  11th  New  York  (Kre  Zouaves). 
CoL  Wilooi  waa  also  taken  prisoner,  as  well  as 
Col.  Michael  Corcoran,  of  the  69th  New  York 
(Irish),  and  M^.  James  D.  Potter,  of  the  38th 
New  York— both  slightly  wounded. 

"  "Se  De  Kay,"  a  Rebel  olHcor,  writing  to 
The  LoiasviUe  Courier  from  Manassas  Junction, 
on  the  22d,  says: 

"  Oar  loss  m  fiiOy  ti/io  thousand  kiUed  <md 
wounded.  Among  the  killed  are  Gen.  Bee,  of 
South  Carolina;  Gen.  E.  K.  Smith,  [a  mistake], 
Gen.  Barlow,  of  Geor^;  Ool.  Moore  and  all 
the  Alabama  field  officers ;  Col.  Fisher  and  the 
North  Carolina  field  officers;  Adjt,  Branch,  of 
Georgia,  and  a  host  of  other  leading  men." 
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[five  weeks  after  the  figbt]  that  the 
number  may  be  increased  to  1,600. 
That  IS  certainly  a  very  lean  exhibit 
of  prisoners  as  the  fruit  of  so  de- 
cisive a  victory ;  but  the  fleetness  of 
our  soldiers  is  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  He  guesses  that  our  losses 
■(vill  amount  to  4,500  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  and  adds : 

"The  ordnance  and  supplies  captured  in- 
clude some  28  '^  field-pieces  of  the  best 
character  of  arms,"  with  over  100  rounds 
of  ammunition  for  each  gun,  87  Caissons,  6 
forges,  i  battery- wagon  3,  64  artillery  horses, 
completelyequipped,  500,000  roundsof  small- 
arms  ammunition,  4,500  sets  of  accouter- 
ments,  over  500  mnsketa,  some  9  regimental 
and  garrison  flags,  with  a  large  number  of 
pistols,  knapsaelts,  swords,  canteens,  blan- 
kets, a  large  store  of  axes  and  intrenching 
tools,  wagons,  ambulanoea,  horses,  camp  and 
garrison  equipage,  hospital  stores,  and  some 
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there  was  no  pui^uit,  and  no  loss  on 
our  part  after  the  battle,  but  of  what 
our  men  threw  away.  Beauregard 
explains  his  failure  to  pursue,  after 
our  discomfiture,  as  follows : 

"  An  army  which  had  fought  like  ours  on 
that  day,  agtunst  uncommon  odds,  under  a 
July  sun,  most  of  the  time  witlionl  water 
and  without  food,  except  a  hastily  snatched 
meal  at  dawn,  was  not  in  condition  for  the 
toil  of  an  eager,  eifeetive  pursuit  of  an  enemy 
immediately  after  the  battle. 

"On  the  following  day,  an  uousually 
heavy  and  unintermitting  fall  of  rain  inter- 
vened to  obstruct  our  advance,  with  reason- 
able prospect  of  fruitful  results.  Added  to 
this,  the  want  of  a  cavalry  force  of  sufficient 
numbers  made  an  efScient  pursuit  a  military 


The  forces  actually  engaged  in  this 
celebrated  battle,  so  decisive  in  its 
results  and  so  important  in  its  conse- 
quences, were  probably  not  far  from 
0  n  h  d  while  the  com- 
b  a  y       h  b    tie-field,  or 

J         eally  at  the 
h  cominand- 


Euit  from  the  enemy's  fresh  troops,  I  was  desi- 
rous of  forming  a  strong  rear-guard;  but  neither 
the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army,  nor 
the  coolness  of  the  regular  troops  with  me,  could 
induce  thera  to  form  a  single  company.  We  re- 
lied entirely  for  our  protection  on  one  section  of 
artillery  and  a  few  companies  of  cavalry.  Most 
ol  the  road  was  favorable  for  infantry,  but  unfa- 
vorable for  cavalry  and  artillery.  About  dusk, 
as  we  approaohett  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  we 
heard  a  firing  of  xiSed  cannon  on  our  right,  and 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  established  a  battery 
enfilading  the  road.     Oapt.  Arnold,  witli  his  sec- 
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"  Pollard,  in  bis  "  Southern  History,"  says : 
"  Our  effective  force  of  all  arms  ready  for  action 
on  the  field,  on  the  eventful  morning,  was  less 
than  30,000  men." 

This  was  before  the  arrival  of  that  portion  of 
Johnston's  array  led  to  the  field  by  Kiiby  Smith, 
and  afterward  commanded  by  Klzey,  or  the  brig- 
ade of  Early— to  aay  nothing  of  the  reenforce- 
ments  that  were  received  during  the  day  from 
the  direction  of  Richmond, 
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ers,  were,  on  either  side,  not  far  from 
35,000.  But  the  Eebels,  who  were 
somewhat  the  fewer  at  day-break, 
fought  under  the  encouraging  stimu- 
1ns  of  a  knowledge  that  every  hour, 
as  it  pa^ed,  added  to  their  strength ; 
that  each  railroad  train  arriving  at 
the  Junction,  brought  fresh  brigade 
after  brigade  to  their  support ; "  and 
these,  as  they  arrived,  were  hastened 
to  that  part  of  the  field  whereon  their 
services  could  be  most  effective : 
while  our  men,  who  had  been  called 
to  arms  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  had  generally  thrown  aside  their 
knapsacks  and  haversacks  to  facilitate 
their  movements,  had  been  fourteen 
hoMs  marching— some  of  thera  on 
the  double-quick  for  miles — or  fight- 
ing, and  were  utterly  exhausted  and 
faint  with  hunger  and  thirst ;  while 
not  a  single  company  Iiad  been  added 
to  their  numbers.  Some  regiments 
fought  badly,  and  had  been  demor- 
alized and  dispersed  prior  to  the  gen- 
eral catastrophe;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority evinced  a  courage  and  devotion 
which,  under  favoring  auspices,  would 
have  commanded  victory.  They  gave 
^^•ay  only  when  hope  seemed  dead  — 
when  the    ever-increasing    hosts    of 


"  Mf.  Jnliua  Biog,  on  his  return  from  captivity 
at  aicbmond,  having  been  taken  prisoner  on  the 
batfle-field,  after  seeing  and  hearing  all  tliat  he 
could  on  both  sides,  reports  as  follows  r 

"Beaiiregard^a  force  at  Bull  Eim  was  27,000; 
which  was  increased  by  8,C00  of  Johnston's  the 
day  bcfiire,  and  by  6,000  more  during  the  en- 
gagement. This  statement  is  confirmed  iVom 
an  Independent  and  trustworthy  source." 

"  The  A'eiu  York  Times  of  July  26th  contained 
a  oarefiillj  prepared  statement,  by  its  Editor,  of 
a  conversation  with  Gen.  Scott  at  b\s  own  dinner- 
fable  on  (he  Tuesday  before  the  battle;  wherein 
Gen.  Smtt  developed  his  conception  of  the  strat- 
egy required  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion 
as  follows ; 

"  If  the  matter  had  been  left  to  him,  he  said, 
ho  would  have  comuienced  by  a  perfect  blockade 
of  every  Southern  port  on  the  Atlantio  and  on 


their  foes  not  only  outnumbered  them 
in  their  front,  but  filled  the  woods  on 
their  right  flank,  exposing  them  to 
an  enfilading  fire,  which  they  could 
not  return  with  effect ;  and,  their  de- 
feat once  confessed,  the  confusion  and 
panic  of  their  flight  are  explained,  not 
excused,  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
the  long  detour  they  had  necessarily 
made  in  advancing  to  the  attack,  pur- 
suant to  the  plan  of  battle,  their  line 
of  retreat  lay  in  part  along  the  front 
of  the  foe,  mucli  of  whose  strength 
was  actually  nearer  to  Centerville 
than  they  were  when  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  turned  against  them. 

The  causes  of  this  disaster,  so  shame- 
fully misstated  and  perverted  at  the 
time,  are  now  generally  understood. 
No  one  could,  at  this  day,  repeat  the 
misrepresentations  that  for  the  mo- 
ment prevailed,  without  conscious, 
palpable  guilt  and  ignominy.  The 
true,  controlling  reasons  of  our  defeat 
are,  briefly,  these : 

I.  The  fundamental,  fatal  error  on 
our  side  was  that  spirit  of  hesitation, 
of  indecision,  of  calculated  delay, 
of  stolid  obstruction,  which  guided  " 
our  Military  councils,  scattering  our 


the  Gulf  Then  he  would  have  collected  a  large 
force  at  the  capital  for  defensive  purposes,  and 
another  large  one  on  tlio  MiasisBippi  for  offensive 
operations.  The  Summer  months,  during  which 
it  is  madness  to  tate  troops  south  of  St.  Louis, 
should  have  been  devoted  to  tactical  instruction 
—and,  witli  tlio  first  frosts  of  Autumn,  iie  would 
have  taken  a  column  of  80,000  wdl-diseiplined 
troops  down  the  Mississippi — and  taken  every 
important  pomt  on  that  river,  Kew  Orieana  in- 
eluded.  It  aruU  ham  been  doae,  lie  said,  v/Uh 
greater  ease,  with  less  loss  of  life,  and  with  /iir 
more  impvrtatit  results,  than  would  attend  the 
jnareking  of  an  army  to  Bichmomi.  At  eiglit 
points,  the  river  would  probably  have  been  do- 
fended,  and  eight  battles  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary; but,  in  every  one  of  thom,  success 
would  have  been  made  certain  for  ua.  The 
Mississippi  and  the  Atlantio  onre  ours,  the 
Poulherri  States  would  have  been  comjmllod,  by 
the  natural  and  inevitabie  prcasuro  of  events,  to 
seek,  by  a  return  to  the  Union,  escape  iVom  the 
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forces  and  paralyzing  our  efforts. 
Had  any  real  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  Eebellion  been  cherished  by  Gen. 
Scott,  he  would  never  have  scattered 
our  eastern  forces  along  the  line  of 
the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake,  from 
Cumberland  to  Fortress  Monroe,  di- 
■vided  into  three  or  four  distinct 
armies,  under  the  command  of  militia 


officers  who  had  uever  smelt  burning 
powder,  unless  in  a  squirrel-hunt. 
His  advance  across  the  Potomac,  after 
having  been  put  off  so  long  as  possi- 
ble, was  made,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
the  24th  of  May,  Within  one  week 
thereafter,  a  column  of  50,000  men 
should  have  taken  the  road  to  Rich- 
mond, with  their  commander  in  their 


niin  that  would  speedily  orerwhelm  Ihem,  out 
of  it  'Tliia,'  said  lie,  'was  my  plan.  But  lam 
only  a  Bubordinate.  It  is  my  businesa  to  giva 
advice  whea  it  is  aBkBd,aQdtoobeyordet3wheu 
tliey  are  given.  /  sliaS  do  it.  There  are  men  in 
the  Cabinet  who  know  mvioii  more  about  wac 
tlian  I  do,  uid  who  liave  far  greater  influence 
than  I  have  in  determining  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign. There  aever  was  a  more  just  and  upright 
man  than  tlie  President — neyer  one  who  desired 
more  sincerely  to  promote  the  best  interest  of 
the  country.  But  there  are  men  among  his  ad- 
Yisera  who  consult  their  own  resentments  far 
more  than  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  esperi- 
enee,  and  the.'.e  men  wiUprobaMy  decide  Bie  plan 
ef  the  campaSga.  I  shall  do,  or  attempt,  what- 
ever I  am  ordered  to  do.  But  iliey  must  notliold 
me  iv.'.ponslhle.  If  I  am  ordered  to  go  to  Rich- 
mond, I  shall  endeavor  to  doit.  But  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  they  hare  no  conception  of 
the  difficulties  we  shall  encounter.  I  know  the 
country — how  admirably  adapted  it  is  for  de- 
fense, and  how  resolutely  and  obstinately  it  will 
be  defended.  I  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  taWo  lUchmond ;  now  that  it  has  been  dis- 
grace d  by  becoming  liie  capital  of  the  Rebel 
Confederacy,  I  feel  a  resentment  toward  it,  and 
should  Ilka  nothing  better  than  to  scatter  its 
Congress  to  the  winds.  But  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  human  resentment  is  a 
very  bad  foundation  for  public  policy ;  and  these 
gentlemen  will  live  long  enough  to  learn  it  also. 
I  shall  do  what  I  am  ordered.  I  shall  fight 
when  and  where  I  am  commanded.  But,  ^  I 
am  compiled  tofigki  hefore  lam  ready,  they  shall 
not  luiH  me  responsible.  These  gentlemen  must 
take  the  lesponsibiEty  of  tlieir  acta,  as  I  am 
willing  to  take  that  of  nine.  But  they  must  not 
throw  their  responsibility  upon  my  shouldef  s.' 

"  This  is  the  suliatance  and  very  nearly  the 
langu^e  of  a  portion  of  Gen,  Scott's  conversa- 
tion on  the  occasion  referred  to.  It  proves  con- 
clusively that  he  was  opposed  to  the  advance 
i^n  Richmond  by  way  of  Manassas,  at  that  time." 
Hon.  Francis  P.  Blair,  in  a  speech  in  the  Honso 
(Aug.  1st,  186]),  after  repelling  the  false  impu- 
tation that  Gen.  Scott  had  been  constrained  by 
the  President  (his  only  superior)  to  fight  this  bat- 
tle prematurely,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  judgment,  stated  that 

"The  Pre.'jident,  after  he  had  information  that 
Gen.  Johnstoa  had  escaped  through  the  hands 
of  Gen.  Patterson  and  had  joined  Gen,  Beaure- 


gard oi 


Friday  evening,  went  to  Gen.  Scott,  and 
id  llie  propriety  of  waiting  until  Patter- 
son's corps  could  come  up  and  reeoforce  the  army 
that  was  then  before  Manassas;  but,  so  firmly 
fiied  WES  Gen.  Scott's  determination  to  attack  the 
enemy  then  end  there,  that  the  President's  sug- 
gestion was  disregarded.  The  Secretary  of  War 
also  returned  from  the  field  before  the  battle,  and 
endeavored  to  induce  Gen.  Scott  to  send  forward 
reenforcements;  he  ui^d  it  again  and  again; 
and  finally  succeeded  in  having  five  regiments 
sent,  two  of  which  reached  Centerville  before  tlie 
retreat  commenced." 


"  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  Gen.  Scott's  plan, 
I  do  not  think  he  would  promulgate  his  plan.  I 
think,  even,  that,  if  such  was  his  plan,  gentlemen, 
without  arrogating  to  themselves  any  superior 
military  knowledge,  might  well  dissent  from  it.  I 
do  not  profess  to  have  any  knowledge  of  military 
matters  at  all ;  and  yet  I  can  Bay  that  any  sueh  phoi 
as  that  wouldlead  to  afetal  disaster  to  our  coun- 
try, in  the  relations  which  it  would  bring  about 
between  the  people  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern States ;  in  the  relations  it  would  bring  about 
between  our  Government  and  foreign  govern- 
meota,  and  between  the  Union  man  in  the  Bor- 
der States  and  their  enemies.  I  tliink  it  would  , 
he  a  fetal  mistake.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  it 
is  not  the  plan  of  tlie  Qovemment,  and  will  not 
be  acted  upon,  ijhether  Gen.  Scott  favors  it  or 
not.  That  is  the  plan  which  the  Confederate 
troops  and  authorities  are  in  favor  of,  and  they 
have  proceeded  upon  it.  Their  desire  is  to  make 
the  whole  of  this  war  within  the  Border  States, 
and  escape  themselves  scot  free — not  only  free 
from  Scott,  but  from  all  our  other  Qenerala.  They 
wish  to  enjoy  entire  quietude,  in  order  to  raise 
their  cotton,  that  they  may  hold  it  out  to  foreign 
nations  as  a  bribe  to  break  our  blockade.  TMt 
is  their  object  and  their  heart's  desire. 

"  They  wish,  also,  to  intrench  themselves  with- 
in those  Border  States,  where  they  can  get  plen- 
ty of  subsistence,  and  wring  ft  reluctant  support 
from  the  Union  men  of  those  States.  The  coun- 
des  of  Alexandria  and  Fairfai  gave  an  unmenso 
Union  vote  when  the  question  was  submitted  to 
them;  and,  at  the  last  vote  upon  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession,  they  would  have  ^ven  the  same 
vote  for  the  Dnion  if  they  had  not  been  re- 
strained by  the  bayonets  of  the  Confederate 
,  troops;  for,  in  whatever  part  of  Virginia  they 
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midst,  even  though  he  had  to  travel 
in  an  ambulance.  Moving  slowly, 
steadily,  cautiously  forward,  our  army 
shoiild  have  been  reenforced  by  two 
or  three  fi'esh  regiments  eaeh  day, 
being  exercised  in  field  maneuvers  at 
every  opportunity.  On  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  July,  this  array,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  strong,  should  have 
been  before  Richmond,  not  then  for- 
tified to  any  serious  extent,  and  should 
have  replaced  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
on  tlie  steeples  of  that  city  by  tlie 


^Fourth,  at  latest.  That  we  liad  ample 
force  to  do  this,  is  now  beyond  doubt ; 
for  the  Rebels,  gathering  all  tlieir 
strength  from  the  Shenandoah  on  the 
one  side  to  the  James  on  the  other, 
were  barely  able,  on  the  21st— three 
weeks  after  we  should  have  been  be- 
fore Richmond — to  beat  a  third  of 
our  regiments  that  might  and  should 
have  confronted  them."' 

II.  The  flagrant  disobedience  and 
defection  of  Gen.  Patterson,"  unac- 
countable on  any  hypothesis  consist- 


were  free  from  the  Coafederate  bayonets,  they 
gave  a  majority  of  votoB  against  Secession.  The 
same  was  the  case  in  Tennessee.  Any  such  plan 
as  that  which  The  Timfs  says  is  Gen.  Scott's  plan 
of  caiT,ving  on  the  war  would  leave  the  unarmed 
Union  men  of  the  BorderStates  and  of  the  Soutb- 
ern  States  at  the  mercy  of  the  armies  of  the  Con- 
tolerate  States.  It  would  leave  the  25,000  ma- 
jority in  Bast  Tennessee,  the  vast  majority  in 
Missouri,  and  everywhere  else,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Reliels. 

"I  say,  further,  that,  if  we  remain  idle  for 
saoh  a  period  of  time,  doing  nothing  upon  tlie 
borders  of  these  revolted  States,  however  great 
an  army  wa  might  possess,  we  should,  by  so  do- 
ing, proclaim  to  tije  world  that  we  were  unable 
to  enter  those  Slates  and  put  down  Rebellion ; 
and  the  governments  of  Europe  would  make  it  a 
pretest  for  acknowledging  the  independence  of 

"  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  such  important 
political  considerations  must  enter  largely  into 
any  plan  of  campaign;  and  no  plan  is  admissible 
which,  by  its  delays,  destroys  the  business  of  the 
country,  leaves  the  Union  men  of  the  Border 
States  and  their  property  a  prey  to  the  Rebels, 
and  gives  a  pretext  to  foreign  Powers  to  inter- 
fere for  the  purpose  of  forcing  our  bbickade." 

That  the  policy  of  'wait  and  get  ready,'  in- 
volved, in  fact,  a  virtual  admission  of  Ihe  inde- 
pendence of  the  Confederacy,  while  enabling  iLe 
Rebels  to  crush  out  the  last  vestiges  of  Union- 
ism in  the  South,  as  also  to  cover  all  the  impor- 
tant points  with  impregnable  fortifications,  erect- 
ed in  good  part  by  slave  labor,  is  too  obvious  to 
need  enforcement,  It  was  the  policy  of  »E  who 
wished  to  save  the  Union  by  surrendering  at  dis- 
cTBtioQ  to  the  Rebels,  bidding  them  do  what 
they  pleased  with  the  Con'ititutiun  the  Govern 
ment,  the  territories,  so  that  thoy  would  but  con 
seat  to  endure  us  as  fellow 


"That  Gen.  Scott,  though  kyal  and  Unitn 
loving,  was  always  in  favor  of  buying  off  the 
Rebellion  by  compromises  and  concessions  and 
averse  to  what  was  most  nnjuitlv  termed    co"r 


eion  and 'invasion,' is  GO  secret.  How  eagerly 
he  jumped  upon  the  'finality'  platform  when 
nominated  (or  President,  in  1852,  and  ordered  a 
grand  salute  of  one  hundred  guns  in  honor  of  the 
passage  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  Compromise  proposi- 
tions in  the  "Peace  Conference"  of  IbGl,  are 
matters  of  record.  That  he  sought  to  have  Fort 
Sumter  evacuated,  a  month  later,  as  a  "  mihtary 
necessity,"  is  well  known.  Two  or  three  weeks 
thereafter,  on  the  very  morning  tliat  the  Rebels 
opened  fire  on  Sumter,  Tlie  i/liikmai  rutelUgemcer, 
of  April  12ih,  contained  the  following,  which 
was  widely  oaderstood  to  have  been  inspired,  if 
not  directly  written,  by  him ; 

"  There  is  a  general  and  almost  universal  de- 
sire tliat  no  coercive  measures  should  be  resort- 
ed to,  so  as  to  induce  actual  collision  of  arms  be- 
tween the  States  that  say  they  have  seceded  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  until  all 
peaceful  remedies  have  been  eihansted,  yet: 

"  Great  confidence  is  inspired  by  an  eiliibi- 
tion  of  the  actual  strength  aad  power  of  the 
Government  It  gratifies  national  pride  to  have 
tlie  consciousness  that  the  Government  is  in  pos- 
session of  power,  and  that,  when  it  is  not  exer- 
cised, it  may  receive  the  crSdit  of  forbearance. 
There  would  be  an  objection  that  this  attribute 
of  power  should  be  directed,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, Ifl  any  specific  end ;  even  though  that  end 
should  be  the  execution  of  the  laws.  But  no- 
thing can  be  more  evident  than  that  universal 
satisfaction  is  felt  and  security  inspired  by  the 
knowledge  that  ihe  power  of  the  Government  is 
ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  be  applied  and 

"Pollard,  in  his  "Southern  History,"  blandly 

The  best  serv  ice  which  the  army  of  the  She- 
nandoah could  render  was  to  prevent  the  deieut 
of  that  of  tl  e  Pol«mac  To  be  able  to  do  this. 
It  was  necesaarj  for  Gen.  Johnston  to  defeat 
bea  Patterson  or  to  elude  him.  The  latter 
course  was  the  more  =poedy  and  certain,  und 
wai  therefire  adopted  Kvading  the  enemy  by 
the  disposition  of  the  advance  guard  under  (Joi 
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ent  with  the  possession,  on  his  part,  of 
coTirage,  common  sense,  and  loyalty. '° 

III.  The  faUure  of  Gen.  Scott  to 
send  fonvard  with  Gen.  McDowell  a 
force  adequate  to  provide  against  all 
contingencies.  The  fact  that  20,000 
volunteers  remained  idle  and  useless, 
throughout  that  eventful  Sunday,  in 
and  immediately  ai-ound  Washing- 
ton— Scott  having  obstinately  resist- 
ed entreaties  that  they  should  be  dis- 
patclied  to  the  front — insisting  that 
McDowell  had  "  men  enough" — that 
he  needed  no  cavalry,  etc. — of  itself 
attests  strongly  the  imbecility  and 
lack  of  purpose  that  then  presided 
over  our  military  councils." 

lY    The  Rebels  were  kept  thor- 


oughly acquainted  by  their  confeder- 
ates, left  by  Davis,  Tloyd,  etc.,  in  our 
service,  with  everything  that  took 
place  or  was  meditated  "  on  our  side ; 
and  so  were  able  to  anticipate  and 
baffle  every  movement  of  our  ar- 
mies." Thus,  a  military'  map  or  plan 
of  the  region  directly  west  of  Wash- 
ington had  been  completed  for  use 
at  the  War  Department  barely  two 
days  before  our  advance  reached  Cen- 
terville ;  but,  the  movement  being 
rapid,  the  Rebels  left  here  many  ar- 
ticles in  their  hasty  flight,  and,  among 
them,  a  copy  of  this  map,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  unknown  to  all  but  a 
few  of  our  highest  officers.  It  was 
so  throughout.  Washington  swarmed 


Stuart,  our  armymoTed  through  Ashley's  Gap  to 
Piedmoiil,  a  station  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad. 
Hence,  the  infantry  were  to  be  transported  by 
tie  railway,  while  the  cavalry  and  prtillery  were 
ordered  to  ooatioue  their  march.  Gen.  Jolineton 
reached  Manassas  about  noon  on  the  20th,  pre- 
ceded by  the  7th  and  8th  Georgia  regiments  and 
by  Jackson's  brigade,  consisting  of  tlie  2d,  4tJi, 
6th,  27th,  aad  33d  Virginia  regiments.  Ha  was 
accompanied  by  Gen.  Bee,  with  *e  4th  Alaba- 
ma, the  2d,  and  two  companies  of  the  Ilth  Mis- 
sissippi The  president  of  the  railroad  had  as- 
Bured  him  that  the  remajniog  troops  should  arriye 
during  the  day." 

**  Patterson  was  a  Brecltinridge  Deniocrat  of 
the  extreme  pra-Slttvery  type— of  that  type  whose 
views  were  expressed  by  The  Peiinsyiuaitiaa — 
(see  page  428).  When,  on  the  reception  of  the 
tidings  of  Fort  Suraler's  surrender,  a  great  pop- 
ular uprising  ttiok  place  in  Philadelphia,  as  in 
other  cides,  and  immense  crowds  paraded  the 
streets,  demanding  that  the  flag  of  the  Union 
should  be  everywhere  displayed.  Gen.  Patter- 
son's was  one  of  the  naaneions  at  which  this  pub- 
lic eiactiou  of  an  avowal  of  sympathy  witli  the 
outraged  symbol  of  our  Union  was  lor^eat  and 
most  sturdily  resisted. 

"  "W.  H.  Eussell,  wilting  fVom  Waahington  to 
The  London  Times  on  the  19th,  two  days  before 
the  battle — doubtless  obtaining  his  information 
from  authentic  sources — thns  states  the  disposi- 
fion  of  our  forces  at  that  moment: 

II,  at  Fsirtki  end  CentfirYlllB  .    .    BO.OTO 
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Thus,  while  the  Rebels  concentrated,  frona 
Richmond  oil  the  south  to  Winchester  on  the 
north,  alt  their  aviulable  strengtii  upon  Manassas, 
and  had  it  in  hand  before  the  close  of  the  battle, 
McDowell  had  but  little  more  than  a  third  of  our 
corresponding  forces  wherewith  to  oppose  it — 
he  acting  on  the  ofifensive.  In  otlier  words,  we 
fought  with  35,000  meu,  a  battle  in  which  we 
might  and  should  hare  had  75,000. 

"  Mr.  Julius  Bing,  a  German  by  birth  but 
British  by  naturalization,  who  was  on  the  battle- 
field as  a  spectator,  and  was  there  taken  prison- 
er, and  conducted  next  morning  to  Beauregard's 
head-quarters,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Richmond, 
and  who  seems  to  hare  had  the  faculty  of  making 
himself  agreeable  to  either  side,  stated,  after  his 
return,  that  among  the  men  he  met  at  Beaure- 
gard's head-qharters,  at  tlie  Junction,  was  Col. 
Jordan,  formerly  of  our  War  Department,  who 
boasted  that  he  had  received, 

"  Before  the  attack  at  Bull  Run,  a  cipher  dis- 
patch from  some  well-informed  person  within 
our  lines,  giving  full  details  of  our  movements, 
Including  the  particulars  of  the  plan  of  battle, 
the  time  at  which  operations  would  commence, 
and  the  number  of  our  troops." 

"  A  correspondent  of  The  Nev!  York  IHfcujje, 
in  his  account  of  the  battle,  says : 

"A  remarkable  ficb  to  be  considered  is,  that 
the  enemy  seemed  perfectly  acquainted  with  our 
plans  The  feint  of  0>1  Richardson  availed 
nothmg  since  the  Rebel  force  had  nearly  all 
been  withdrawn  from  that  position  Our  com- 
bined attack  WIS  thoroughly  met  ind  tt  the 
very  points  where  partial  surpnsei  hid  been  an- 
liiapated "  • 
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with  traitors,  many  of  them  holding 
official  positions  of  the  gravest  re- 
Bpoiioihility ;  and  whatoTer  it  was 
important  to  Beauregard  to  know  he 
speedily  ascertained.  To  cross  the 
Potomac,  a  little  below  or  above  our 
camps,  was  never  diffienit ;  and,  once 
across,  trusty  messengers  knew  where 
to  find  fleet  horses  and  sure  guides  to 
take  them  to  the  Rebel  lines.  The 
«  chiefs  knew  which  among 
1  meant  them  any  harm, 
and  which  might  be  confidently  trust- 
ed never  to  take  them  at  disadvan- 
tage. They  evidently  had  no  more 
apprehension  that  Patterson  woidd 
obstruct  or  countervail  the  march 
of  Johnston  to  Manassas  than  that 
Breckinridge  or  Burnett  would  do 
them  mortal  harm  in  Congress. 

Y.  The  fall,  very  early  in  the  action, 
of  Gen.  David  Hunter,"  command- 
ing the  2d  or  leading  division,  was 
most  untimely  and  unfortunate.  He 
was  so  seriously  wounded  that  he  was 
necessarily  borne  from  the  field. 
Geu.  Heintzelman,"  commanding,the 
Sd  division,  was  also  wounded;  not 
as  severely,  hut  so  as  to  disable  him. 
Gen.  McDowell  either  had  control 
of  Kunyon's  division,  guarding  his 
line  of  communication,  or  he  had  not. 
If  he  had,  he  should  have  ordered  the 
bulk  of  it  to  advance  that  morning 
on  Centerville,  so  as  to  have  had  it 
well  in  hand  to  precipitate  on  the  foe 
at  the  decisive  moment;  or,  if  he 
was  so  hampered  by  Scott  that  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  do  this,  ho 
should  have  refused  to  attack,  and 
resigned  the  command  of  the  army, 
rather  than  fight  a  battle  so  fettered. 


After  the  mischief  was  done,  Eun- 
yon's  division  was  ordered  forward 
from  Pairfax — of  course,  to  no  pur- 
pose. But  it  should,  at  least,  have 
been  promptly  employed  to  block 
completely  with  its  bayonets  the 
roads  leading  to  "Washington,  sternly 
arresting  the  flight  of  the  panic- 
stricken  fugitives,  and  gathering  them 
up  into  something  which  should  bear 
once  more  the  semblance  of  an  army. 
TI.  The  original  call  of  President 
Lincoln  on  the  States,  for  75,000 
militia  to  serve  three  months,  was  a 
deplorable  error.  It  resulted  natu- 
rally from  that  obstinate  infatuation 
which  would  believe,  in  defiance  of 
all  history  and  probability,  that  an 
aristocratic  conspiracy  of  thirty  years' 
standing,  culminating  in  a  rebellion 
based  on  an  artificial  property  valued 
at  Four  Thousand  MiUions  of  Dol- 
lars, and  wielding  the  resources  of 
ten  or  twelve  States,  having  nearly 
ten  millions  of  people,  was  to  he  pnt 
down  in  sixty  or  ninety  days  by  some 
process  equivalent  to  reading  the 
Riot  Act  to  an  excited  mob,  and 
sending  a  squad  of  pohce  to  disperse 
it.  Hence,  the  many  prisoners  of  war 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  in 
West  Yirginia  and  Missouri,  had,  up 
to  this  time,  been  quite  commonly 
permitted  to  go  at  large  on  taking  an 
oath  "  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution 
■ — a  process  which,  in  their  view,  was 
about  as  significant  and  imposing  as 
taking  a  glass  of  cider.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  only  to  call  for  any  num- 
ber of  men  it  required,  to  serve  du- 
ring the  pleasure  of  Congress,  or  till 
the  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion,  and 


"Colouei  of  the  3d  eavalryin  the  regular 


"Colonel  in  the  regular  service. 

•^For  the  first  year  of  I'ae  war,  no  resrulai 


list  of  prisoners  taken  by  us — not  oven  of  those 
paroled^waa  kept  at  the  War   Department; 

e,  wo  fall  deplorably  behind  in  our  account 

;ut  wllii  the  Rebels. 
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they  could  have  "been  had  at  once. 
RegimentB  were  pressed  upon  it  from 
all  sides;  and  the  hotels  of  Washing- 
ton were  crowded  by  keen  competi- 
tors for  the  coveted  privilege  of  rais- 
ing more  batteries  and  fresh  bat- 
talions. None  asked  for  shorter  terms 
to  serve,  or  would  have  then  hesi- 
tated to  enlist  for  the  war.  It  was 
entirely  proper  to  call  out  the  organ- 
ized and  uniformed  militia  as  minute- 
men  to  defend  Washington  and  pro- 
tect the  public  property  until  volun- 
teers could  be  raised ;  but  no  single 
regiment  should  have  been  organized 
or  enlisted,  during  that  springtide  of 
National  enthusiasm,  for  any  term 
short  of  the  duration  of  the  war. 

VIT.  It  is  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Rebel  troops  were  bet- 
ter handled,  during  the  conflict,  than 
ours.  Gen.  McDowell,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  actively  participated 
in  any  former  battle  but  that  of  Bue- 
na  Vista,  where  he  served  as  Aid  to 
Gen.  Wool,  seems  to  have  had  very 
little  control  over  the  movements  of 
his  forces  after  tlie  beginning  of  the 
conflict.  Gov.  Sprague,  who  fought 
through  the  day  as  brigadier  with  the 
2d  Rhode  Island,  whose  Colonel,  Slo- 
cum,  and  Major,  Ballon,  were  both 
left  dead  on  the  battle-field,  observed 
to  one  who  asked  him,  near  the  close  of 
the  flght,  what  were  his  orders,  that  he 
had  been  %hting  all  day  without  any. 
In  short,  our  army  was  projected  like 
a  bolt,  not  wielded  like  a  sword. 

VIII,  Although  onr  army,  before 
fighting  on  that  disastrous  day,  was 
largely  composed  of  the  bravest  and 
truest  patriots  in  the  Union,  it  con- 
tained, also,  much  indifferent  material. 
Many,  in  the  general  stagnation  and 
dearth  of  employment,  had  volun- 
teered under  a  firm  conviction  that 


there  would  be  no  serious  fighting; 
that  the  Rebels  were  not  in  earnest ; 
that  there  would  be  a  promenade,  a 
frolic,  and,  ultimately,  a  compromise, 
which  would  send  every  one  home, 
unharmed  and  exultant,  to  receive 
fi-om  admiring,  cheering  thousands 
the  guerdon  of  his  valor.  Hence, 
some  regiments  were  very  badly  offi- 
cered, and  otiiers  gave  way  and  scat- 
tered, or  fled,  just  when  they  weremost 
needed. 

IX.  Col.D.S.JIiles,aMarylander, 
commanding  the  5th  (reserve)  divi- 
sion, was  drunk  throughout  the  action, 
and  playing  the  buffoon ;  riding  about 
to  atti'act  observation,  with  two  hata 
on  his  head,  one  within  the  other. 
As,  however,  he  was  pretty  certainly 
a  traitor,  and  was  not  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, it  is  hardly  probable  that  his 
drunkenness  did  any  serious  damage, 
save  as  it  disgusted  and  disheartened 
tliose  whose  lives  were  in  his  hands. 

No  one  who  did  not  share  in  the 
sad  experience  wiU  be  able  to  realize 
the  consternation  which  the  news  of 
this  discomfiture — grossly  exagger- 
ated— diffused  over  the  loyal  portion 
of  our  country.  Only  the  tidings 
which  bad  reached  Washington  up 
to  4  o'clock— all  presaging  certain 
and  decisive  victory — were  permitted 
to  go  north  by  telegraph  that  day  and 
evening ;  so  that,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, when  the  crowd  of  fugitives  from 
our  grand  army  was  pouring  into 
Wasliington,  a  heedless,  harmless, 
wortldess  mob,  the  loyal  States  were 
exulting  over  accounts  of  a  decisive 
triumph.  But  a  few  hours  brought 
difibrent  advices ;  and  th^e  were  as 
much  worse  than  the  truth  as   the 


former  had  been  better : 


army 


bad  been  utterly  destroyed— cut  to 
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pieces,  with  a  loss  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  thousand  men,  heside  all  ite 
artillery  and  munitions,  and  Wash- 
ington lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  soon  to  advance  to  tlie  cap- 
ture and  sack  of  our  great  commer- 
cial citie*.  iS'ever  before  had  so  black 
a  day  as  that  black  Monday  lowered 
upon  the  loyal  hearts  of  the  J!lorth  ; 
and  tlie  leaden,  weeping  skies  reflected 
and  Jiightened,  while  they  seemed  to 
sympathize  with,  the  general  gloom. 
It  would  have  been  easy,  -with  ordi- 
nary effort  and  care,  to  have  gathered 
and  remanded  to  their  camps  or  forts 
around  Alexandria  or  ArUngtou,  all 
the  wretched  stragglers  to  whom  fear 
had  lent  wmgs,  and  who,  throwing 
away  their  anna  and  equipments,  and 
abandoning  all  semblance  of  military 
order  or  discipline,  had  rushed  to  the 
capital  to  hide  therein  their  shame 
behhid  a  cloud  of  exaggerations  and 
falsehoods.  The  stili  effective  ba^ 
teries,  the  solid  battalions,  that  were 
then  wending  their  way  slowly  back 
to  their  old  encampments  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  depressed 
but  unshaken,  dauntless  and  utterly 
nnassailed,  were  unseen  and  unheard 
from  ;  while  the  panic-stricken  racers 
filled  and  distended  tlie  general  ear 


with  their  tales  of  impregnable  in- 
trenchments  and  masked  batteries,  of 
regiments  slaughtered,  brigades  ut- 
terly cut  to  pieces,  etc.,  mating  out 
their  miserable  selves  to  be  about  all 
that  was  left  of  the  army.  That  these 
men  were  allowed  thus  to  straggle 
into  Wasliington,  instead  of  being 
peremptorily  stopped  at  the  bridges, 
and  sent  back  to  the  encampments  of 
their  several  regiments,  is  only  to  he 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesfe  that 
the  reason  of  our  military  magnates 
had  been  temporarily  dethi'oned,  so 
as  to  divest  them  of  aU  moral  respon- 
sibility. 

The  consequences  of  this  defeat 
were  sufficiently  serious.  Our  75,000 
three  months'  men,  whose  term  of  en 
listment,  for  the  most  part,  expired 
within  the  three  weeks  following  the 
battle,  generally  made  haste  to  quit 
the  service  and  seek  their  sevei-al  fire- 
sides at  tlieearliest  possible  moment," 
Our  annies  were  thus  depleted  with 
a  rapidity  rarely  equaled ;  and  the 
Government,  which,  throughout  the 
preceding  montli,  had  been  defending 
itself  as  best  it  could  against  impor- 
tunities and  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
to  furnish  a  regiment  here  or  a  bat- 


"  Gen.  JIcDowell,  in  liia  official  report^  in  giv- 
;  hia  reasona  for  fighting  as  and  when  he  did, 


"I  could  no 

,  as  I  have  said  more  early,  puai 

on  aster,  nor 

coiild  I  delay.     A  large  and  the 

best  part  of  m 

7  forces  were  three  months'  toIuc- 

teera,  whoae  t 

irm  of  Bervice  waa  about  to  expire. 

but    who  we 

■e  sent  fonvard  as  having  long 

enongh  U>  ser 

ve  for  the  pui'pose  of  the  expedi- 

tiou.     On  Iha 

eve  of  the  battie,  tlie  ith  Penn- 

S'T'V'^? 

of  volunteer  artillery  of  the  Sew  York 
tia,  whose  term  of  Bervice  eipired,  insisted  on 
tlieir  disehai^.  I  wrote  Ijj  the  regiment,  ex- 
pressing a  request  for  them  to  remain  a  short 
time ;  and  the  Hoa  Secretary  of  War,  who  was 
at  fha  time  on  the  ground,  tried  to  induce  tlie 
battery  to  remain  at  least  five  days.  But 
vain.     Ttiey  insisted  on  their    "    ' 


Qighl.  It  waa  granted ;  aud,  the  next  morning, 
when  tlie  army  moved  forward  icto  battje,  these 
troops  moved  to  the  rear  to  the  sound  of  the  enaiiy'a 

"  In  the  nest  few  daya,  day  by  day,  I  should 
have  lost  ten  thouaand  of  the  beat  armed,  drilled, 
ofSeered,  and  diacipllned  troops  in  the  army.  In 
other  woi-ds,  every  day,  which  added  to  Hie 
strength  of  tlie  enemy,  made  us  weaker." 

It  shouM  here  be  added,  that  a  member  of  the 
New  Tork  batlery  aforesaid,  who  w!ia  most 
earnest  and  ective  in  opposii^  Oco.  MeDowell'a 
reijuest,  and  insisting  on  an  immediate  discharge, 
was,  at  the  ensuing  election,  in  full  view  of  all 
the  facts,  chosen  Slieriff  of  the  city  of  New- 
Tork — probably  tlie  most  lucrative  office  filled 
by  popular  election  in  the  country. 
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tery  there,  was  glad  thenceforth  to 
take  all  that  offered,  and  to  solicit 
where  it  had  been  so  earnestly  eoli- 
eited.  The  nation  awoke  from  a 
dream  of  invincibility  and  easy  tri- 
Timph  to  iind  itself  inextricably  in- 
volved in  a  desperate  and  dubious 
struggle  for  life.  And  the  tliinly 
disguised  or  utterly  undisguised  ex- 
ultation wherewith  the  news  of  this 
disaster  was  received  by  thousands 
whose  sympatliy  with  the  Kebels  Lad 
liitherto  been  supprensed,  or  only  in- 
dulged in  secret,  proved  that,  in  the 
sti'uggle  now  upon  us,  the  Republic 
could  not  count  on  the  support  even 
of  aU  those  who  still  claimed  to  be 
loyal  to  the  Constitution  and  Union, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rebellion 
was  immensely  strengthened  and 
eonsohdated  by  its  victory.  Tens 
of  thousands  throughout  the  South, 
who  had  hitherto  submitted  in  si- 
lence to  proceedings  which  they  con- 
demned and  deplored,  but  lacked  the 
power  or  the  courage  to  resist,  yet 
whose  hearts  were  still  witli  their 
whole  country  and  tlie  old  flag,  now 
abandoned  the  Union  as  hopelessly 
lost,  and  sought,  by  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  the  Rebellion,  to  efface  the  recol- 
lection of  tieir  past  coldness  and  in- 
fidelity ;  while  no  one  who  had  pre- 
viously been  a  Rebel  any  longer 
cherished  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
independence  of  the  Confederacy  was 
secured.  The  vote  of  Tennessee  for 
Secession,  the  sudden  uprising  of  a 
great  Rebel  army  in  Missouri,  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  cause  and 
its  defenders  everywhere,  owe  much 
of  their  impulse  to  the  dispatches 
which  flashed  over  the  rejoicing 
South  assurances  that  the  grand  ar- 
my of  the  JS^orth,  35,000   to  50,000 


strong,  had  been  utterly  routed  and 
dispersed  by  Beauregard's  15,000  to 
20,000  Confederates. 

Tet  it  is  to  he  added  that,  what- 
ever the  exultation  of  one  party,  the 
depression  of  the  other  was  not  with- 
out its  compensations.  The  North,  at 
first  stunned,  was  ultimately  rather 
chastened  and  sobered  than  disheart- 
ened or  unnerved  by  its  great  dis- 
aster; while  the  South,  intoxicated 
by  its  astounding  success,  expended 
in  fruitless  exultation  energies  that 
might  better  have  been  devoted  to 
preparation  for  future  and  more  de- 
termined struggles.  If,  as  the  Con- 
federates were  told,  15,000  of  their 
raw  reeniits,  badly  armed  and  provi- 
ded, had  sufficed  to  rout  and  scatter 
double  or  treble  their  number  of 
Yankees,  superbly  equipped  for  the 
contest,  what  need  could  there  be  for 
self-denial,  and  sacrifice,  and  a  gen- 
eral volunteering  to  recruit  their  vic- 
torious armies!  They  hastily  con- 
cluded that  the  struggle  was  virtually 
over — that  nothing  remained  hut  to 
prescribe  the  terms  on  which  peace 
should  be  accorded  to  the  vanquished ; 
and  this  delusion  continued  for  months 
undispelled  and  elfective. 

And  thus,  while  the  instant  effect 
of  the  tidings  was  the  doubling  of  the 
Rebel  n\imbers  in  the  field  and  a  re- 
duction of  ours  by  half,  yet  a  few 
weeks  sufficed  to  efl'ace  this  disparity, 
and  the  expiration  of  three  months 
saw  our  forces  swelled  once  more  till 
tliey  exceeded  those  of  tlie  enemy. 
The  Nation,  flung  headlong  to  the 
earth,  and  temporarily  paralyzed  by 
her  fall,  rose  at  length  with  a  truer 
appreciation  of  the  power,  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  venom  of  her  foes,  and 
a  firmer  resolve  that  they  should  be 
grappled  with  and  overcome. 
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THE     EXTEA     SESSION. 


The  XXXVnth  Congress  con- 
vened, pursuant  to  the  President's 
summons,  in  Extra  Session,  at  noon  on 
the  4th  of  July ;  when,  on  a  call  of 
the  roll,  an  ample  q^uorum  of  either 
House  was  found  in  attendance,  in- 
cluding full  delegations  from  Ken- 
tucky,' Missouri,'  Maryland,'  and 
Delaware.'  Tennessee  had  not  yet 
chosen  Eepresentatives ;  and,  when 
she  did  choose,  at  her  regular  State 
election,  five  weeks  later,  only  the 
three  districts  east  of  the  mountains 
elected  members  to  the  Union  Con- 
gress ;  and,  of  these,  one— Thomas 
A.  E.  Nelson — being  arrested  by  the 
Eebels  while  on  his  way  to  WasJiing- 
ton,  regained  his  liberty  by  renoun- 
cing the  Union  and  professing  ad- 
herence to  the  Rebellion.  Of  the 
seceded  States,  only  Arkansas  chose 
Rei  leoentativeo  to  Congress  m  18bO 
and  these  renounced  their  seats  b} 
0}  en  and  acti  e  adhe'ioa  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy      In  tl  e  Sen 


The  Representa  ves  f  oni  K  otu  l,y  h  id 
been  elosen  a  tev  weeks  lefore  at  a  ec  il 
ele  t  n  vl  herein  n  ne  d  tncls  elected  ODSer 
vat  e  or  pro  Slavery  Un  oniBts  vhile  the  1  t 
reelet  ed  j-  a,  cons  derab  e  m^ontr  Henrj  C 
Bume  t  a  Seoe  a  om  t  ^  ho  only  sen  (?d  th  ou^h 
the  E-rtra  Se  on,  aad  then  fled  to  part  upate 
ojenly  a  the  Rebellon.  The  only  emaimng 
d  str  et  aeroualy  contested  was  the  &th  {Fayette, 
Bo  rl  on  etc.),  wMeh  elected  Joim  J,  Crittenden 
(Cn  tin)  oier  William  E.  Siimns  (late  Democrat, 
now  beoessionist),  by  8,272  to  3,706.  The  ag- 
gregate vote  of  the  State  showed  a  preponder- 
ance of  more  than  two  to  one  for  the  Union. 

'  The  members  from  this  State  had  been  cho- 
sen in  August,  1860 ;  fire  of  tliem  as  Democrats ; 
one  (Francis  P.  Blair,)  as  a  RepubUcan ;  another 
(Jamea  S.  Rollins)  as  a  Bell-Everett  Unioniat. 


ate,  the  four  States  first  named  were 
fully  represented;  while  Andrew 
Johnson  was  present  from  Tennes- 
see, making  44  in  all.  Western  Vir- 
ginia had  chosen  three  members  at 
the  regular  State  election  in  April, 
while  another  had  been  elected  by  a 
light  vote,  either  then  or  subsequent- 
ly, from  the  district  lying  along  the 
Potomac,  above  and  below  Harper's 
Perry.  Of  Eepresentatives,  157  in  all 
answered  to  their  names  at  the  first 
call.  Galusha  A.  Grow  [Eepubli- 
ean],  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen 
Speaker,  and  Emerson  Etheridge 
[Bell-Everett],  of  Tennessee,  Clerk  of 
the  House.  JoLn  W.  Forney  [Doug- 
las], of  Pennsylvania,  was  soon  after- 
ward elected  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

President  lincohi's  Message  was 
transmitted  to  both  Houses  on  the 
folio  ^^Ig  daj  It  was  largely  de- 
voted to  a  recital  of  occurrences  al- 
ready narrated  It  did  not  distinctly 
i\  w  tl  at  the  Government  had  ever 


'  Maryland  had  ery  reointly  chosen  lier  Rep- 
resentatives at  a  special  election,  wherein  each 
d  tret  elected  a  professed  Unionist— the  6th 
(so  th  western)  by  barely  162  majority.  But 
Henry  May  electid  as  a  Democrat  over  Win- 
ter Davis  in  the  Baltimore  city  districl,  by  8,424 
votes  to  6,214,  received  the  unanimous  and  ar- 
dent support  of  the  Secessionist^  and,  as  after- 
ward appeared,  for  very  good  reasons. 

'Delaware  had  elected  Geoi^  P.  Bsher 
(Unionist),  in  1860,  by  the  combined  vote  of  the 
Lincoln  and  Bell  parties— giving  him  257  major- 
ity over  Bigga  (Breckinridge);  while  Repd  (Doug- 
las) drew  away  161  votes. 
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pai-posed  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Sumter,  but  set  forth  the  material 
facta  as  follows : 

"  Oe  tlie  5tli  of  March  (the  present  in- 
cumbent's fti'st  full  day  in  office),  a  letter  of 
Major  Anderson,  coniinanding  at  Fort  Sara- 
tei  n  ntteii  oil  tlie  26th  ot  February  and 
re  eived  at  tl  e  "War  Department  on  ihe  4th 
of  Mnich  lias  b^  that  Department  placed 
in  his  hands  This  letter  expressed  the  pro 
ftsMonal  ojinion  of  the  nnter  that  retn 
f  t cements  oould  not  be  thrown  i  ito  that 
fort  11  ithin  the  time  for  his  relief  rendered 
uecessaiy  ly  the  limited  supply  of  pro 
TLions  and  with  a  view  of  holding  posses 
Bioa  of  the  same  ivith  atorce  of  less  ihan 
twenty  Ih  miand  good  and  well  discLplmed 
men  Tl  s  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  all 
tl  i,  f  i  1  ot  his  command,  and  tl  eir  me 
7     r  en    the   subject   n  ere   made   in 

chMre  ot  Miyor  Andersons  letter  The 
whole  vjs  immediately  laid  before  Lieut 
Gen  Scott  bIo  at  oace  concurred  mth 
Major  Anderson  in  opinion  On  reflection 
hiweve  he  tool  full  time  consulting  with 
other  ofliLCis,  both  of  the  Army  and  ot  tho 
iaiv  and  at  the  end  of  four  dais,  come 
reluctai  tly  hi  t  decidedly  to  the  same  con 
olus  on  as  bef  re  He  also  stated  at  tlie 
■ill!  c  tune  that  no  «uch  sufiicieiit  force  was 
then  it  the  conticl  ot  the  Government  or 
could  be  Id  sed  and  brought  to  the  ground 
within  the  time  when  the  proiisitna  ill  the 
fopt  would  be  esh  lusted  In  a.  purely  mill 
tary  point  ot  view,  this  reduced  the  duty  ot 
the  Administration  ia  the  case  to  the  mere 
matter  of  getting  the  garrison  safely  out  of 
the  fort." 

Thus  haffled  with  regard  to  Fort 
Sumter,  the  Administration  had  re- 
solved to  reenforce  and  provision 
Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  simply  as  an  indi- 
cation of  its  pni-pose  to  maintain,  in 
the  South,  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Government;  and  had  dis- 
patched the  steamship  Brooklyn  to 
Pensacola  for  that  purpose ;  hut  had 
heen  defeated  in  its  effort,  because 

"  the  officer  commanding  the  Sabine  t 
which  vessel  the  troops  hid  been  transferred 
from  the  Brooklyn,  acting  upon  some  gua'c 
arraiatic*  of  the  late  Administrati  n  (and 
of  the  existence  of  whii,h  the  present  Ad 
ministration,  up  to  the  time  the  order  was 
dispatched,  had  only  too  vai^e  and  uucer 
tain  rumors  to  fls  attentiDul  had  retused  to 
land  the  troops," 


The  news  of  this  failure  reached. 
"Washington  "just  one  week  before 
the  fall  of  Sumter ;"  and  thereupon 
the  President  proceeded  at  once  to 
notify  Gov.  Pickens,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, that  he  should  provision  Fort 
Sumter  "  Whereupon,  the  fort  was 
attacked  and  bomhirded  to  its  fall, 
"rt  ithout  even  awaiting  tlie  arrival  of 
the  proTisiomng  expedition," 

The  Pi  esident  hets  forth  the  course 
with  legaid  to  the  seceded  States 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  pursue, 
until  forced  to  abandon  it  by  vio- 
lence md  bloodblied  on  their  part,  as 
follows 

The  policj  chosen  looted  to  the  ei- 
haustion  ut  all  peacetnl  measures  before  a 
resort  to  any  stronger  ones.  It  sought  only 
to  hold  the  pubho  places  and  property  not 
already  wrested  fiom  the  Government,  and 
tj  collect  the  revenue  relying  for  the  rest 
on  time  discussion  and  the  ballot-bus.  It 
promised  a  ciintmiunte  of  liie  malls,  at 
Government  expense  to  the  very  people 
n  ho  w  ere  resisting  the  Government ;  and  it 
gave  repeated  pledges  against  any  disturb- 
ar  ce  to  any  of  the  people,  or  any  of  their 
rights.  Ot  all  that  wtich  a  President  might 
constitutionally  and  juftiflably  do  ia  such  a 
case,  everything  was  forborne,  without 
which  it  was  believed  possible  to  keep  the 
Government  on  foot." 

But  tliis  policy  it  was  neither  the 
interest  nor  the  disposition  of  the 
Confederates,  as  such,  to  acquiesce 
in.  The  natgd  fact  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  on  the  part  of  the 
Union,  raises  the  presumption  that  it 
would  not  answer  the  ends  of  the 
Secessionists.     Says  the  President : 

"  They  have  forced  apon  the  country  the 
distinct  issue      'immediite  dissilution  or 

And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the 
ff  te  of  these  United  States  It  presents  to 
the  whole  family  ot  man  tie  question, 
whether  a  constitution  1  republic  or  de- 
mocracy— a  gtvemment  of  the  pefple  by 
the  same  peo]le— ^5fn  or  cinnot  nraintun 
its  territorial  integnty  against  its  on  n  do 
meitic  loes  It  presents  the  question 
whether  discontentpd  indiv dials  t  j  few 
m  numbers  to  control   admmiatration    ac 
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cording  to  organic  laiv,  in  any  caso,  can 
always,  upon  the  pretenaea  made  in  this 
case,  or  on  any  other  pretenses,  or  arbi- 
trarily, without  any  pretense,  break  up 
their  goTemment,  and  thus  practically  put 
an  end  to  free  government  upon  the  earth. 
It  forces  na  to  ask :  '  Is  there  in  all  re- 
publics this  inherent  and  fatal  weakness!' 
'Mnst  a  government,  of  necessity,  be  too 
strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or 
too  weai  to  maintain  its  own  esistenoe?' 

"  So  viewing  the  issue,  no  choice  was  left 
but  to  call  out  the  war  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  so,  to  resist  force  employed 
for  its  destruction  by  force  employed  for  its 
preservation." 

After  a  brief  exposure  of  the  deceit 
and  violence  ■which  governed  the  issue 
of  the  pretended  submission,  in  Vir- 
ginia and  other  States,  of  the  question 
of  Secession  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
after  they  had  been  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  the  car  of  the  Confederacy, 
Mr.  Lincohi  says ; 

"  The  people  of  Virginia  have  thus  allowed 
this  giant  insurrection  to  make  its  nest  with- 
in her  borders ;  and  this  Government  has  no 
choice  left  but  to  deal  with  it  where  it  finds 
it.  And  it  has  the  less  regret,  aa  the  loyal 
citizens  have,  in  due  form,  claimed  its  pro- 
tection. Those  loyal  citizens  this  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  recognize  aud  protect,  as 
being  Virginia." 

With  regard  to  the  self-styled  neu- 
trality of  Kentucky,  as  of  other  States 
which  had,  by  this  time,  passed  out 
of  that  chrysalis  condition  into  open 
rebelUon,  the  President  forcibly  saj-s : 

"In  the  Border  States,  so  called— in  fact, 
the  Middle  States— there  are  those  who  favor 
fi  policy  which  they  call  'armed  neutrality;' 
that  is,  an  arming  of  these  States  to  prevent 
the  Union  forces  passing  one  way,  or  the 
Disnnion  the  other,  over  their  soil.  This 
would  be  disunion  completed.  Figuratively 
speaking,  it  would  be  building  an  impassable 
wail  along  the  line  of  separation — and  yet, 
not  quite  an  impaasahie  one;  for,  under  the 
guise  of  neutrality,  it  would  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Union  men,  and  freely  pass  supplies 
from  among  them  to  the  insnrrectionists. 
which  it  couid  not  do  as  an  open  enemy. 
At  a  stroke,  it  would  take  all  the  trouble  off 
the  bands  of  Secession,  except  only  what 
proceeds  from  the  external  blockade.  It 
would  do  for  the  Disunionists  that  which,  of 
all  things,  they  most  desire— feed  them  well, 


and  give  them  disunion  without  a  straggle 
of  their  own.  It  recognizes  no  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution,  no  obligation  to  maintain 
the  Union ;  and,  while  very  many  who 
favored  it  are,  doubtiess,  loyal  citiKena,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  very  injurious  in  effect." 

As  to  the  work  directly  in  hand, 
the  President  thus  briefly  proclaims : 

"It  is  now  recommended  that  you  give 
the  legal  means  for  mafeing  this  contest  a 
short  and  decisive  one;  that  you  place  at 
the  control  of  the  Government,  for  the  work, 
at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men  and 
$400,000,000.  That  number  of  men  is  about 
one-tenth  of  those  of  proper  ages  within  the 
regions  where,  apparently,  all  are  willing  to 
engage ;  and  the  sum  ia  less  than  a  twenty- 
third  part  of  the  money  value  owned  by  the 
men  who  seem  ready  to  devote  tlie  whole. 
A  debt  of  $600,000,000  now  is  a  less  sum 
per  head  than  was  the  debt  of  our  lievoin- 
tion  when  we  came  out  of  that  struggle; 
and  the  money  value  in  the  coQnti7  now 
hears  even  a  greater  proportion  to  what  it 
was  then  tlian  does  the  population.  Surely, 
each  man  has  as  strong  a  motive niKo  topfe- 
serve  our  liberties  as  each  had  then  to  estab- 
lish them. 

"  A  right  result,  at  this  time,  will  be  worth 
more  to  the  world  than  ten  times  the  jnen 
and  ten  times  the  money." 

The  cool  assumptions  and  fluent 
sophistries  of  the  Confederates,  with 
regard  to  State  Rights,  are  very 
frankly  and  thoroughly  handled  by 
the  President ;  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  teachings  of  Web- 
ster and  Jackson  on  this  subject  can 
need  no  further  argument.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln thus  deals  with  the  Action  of 
'  State  Sovereignty :' 

"The  States  have  their  status  irf  the 
Union  ;  and  they  have  na  other  legal  status. 
If  they  break  from  this,  they  can  only  do  so 
against  law  and  by  revolution.  The  Union, 
and  not  themselves  separately,  procured 
their  independence  and  their  liberty.  By 
conquest  or  purchase,  the  Union  gave  each 
of  them  whatever  of  independence  and  lib- 
erty it  has.  The  Union  ia  older  than  any  of 
the  States,  and,  in  fact,  it  created  them  aa 
States.  Originally,  some  independent  colo- 
nies made  the  Union;  and,  in  turn,  the  Union 
threw  off  their  old  dependence  for  them  and 
made  them  States,  such  as  they  are.  Not 
one  of  them  ever  had  a  State  constitution 
independent  of  the  Union." 
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As  to  the  proper  dirision,  or  parti- 
tion, of  powers  between  the  Federal 
and  the  State  governments,  he  says : 

"  'Whatever  concerns  the  whole  shouM  ha 
oonfiU«J  to  the  whole — to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment ;  while  whatever  ooncema  only  the 
State  shonlil  he  left  exclaaively  to  the  State. 
This  is  all  there  is  of  original  principle  ftbont 
it.  AYliether  the  National  CoQstatntion,  in. 
defining  boundaries  between  the  two,  has 
applied  the  principle  with  esact  accuracy,  is 
not  to  he  ciueationed.  We  are  all  hound  by 
that  defining,  withont  question." 

As  to  the  abstract  justice  and 
rightfulness  of  Secession,  he  says : 

"  Whnt  is  now  combated  is  the  principle 
that  Secession  is  conaiatent  with  the  Oonstitu- 
^xwi—'iAinrful  aoA  peaceful.  It  is  not  eon- 
tended  tli^it  tliere  is  any  express  law  for  it; 
and  nothing  should  ever  be  implied  as  law 
which  leads  to  uiyust  or  absurd  consequen- 
ces. T lie  nation  purchased,  with  money,  the 
countries  out  of  which  several  of  these  States 
were  formed.  Is  it  just  that  they  shall  go 
off  without  leave,  and  without  refunding? 
The  nation  paid  very  large  sums  (in  the  ag- 
gregate, I  believe,  nearly  a  hundred  millions) 
to  relieve  Floridaof  theaboriginaltribes.  Is 
it  just  that  she  shall  now  he  off  withont  con- 
sent, or  withont  making  any  return  ?  The 
nalJon  is  now  in  debt  for  money  applied  to 
the  benefit  of  these  so-called  seceding  States, 
in  common  with  the  rest.  Is  it  just,  either 
that  creditors  shall  go  unpaid,  or  flie  remain- 
ing States  pay  the  whole  ?  A  part  of  the 
present  N'alii>nal  debt  was  contracted  to  pay 
the  old  debts  of  Texas.  Is  it  just  that  she 
shall  leave,  and  pay  no  part  of  uiis  herself? 

"  Again :  If  one  State  may  secede,  so  may 
another ;  and  when  all  shall  have  seceded, 
none  is  left  to  pay  the  debts.  Is  this  quite 
just  to  creditors!  Did  we  notify  them  of 
this  sage  view  of  ours  when  we  borrowed 
their  money !  If  we  now  recognize  this  doc- 
trine, br  allowing  the  seeeders  to  go  in  peace, 
it  is  difficnlt  to  see  what  we  can  do  if  others 
choose  to  go,  or  to  extort  terms  upon  which 
they  will  promise  to  remain." 

The  following  illustration  of  the 
essential  unreasonableness  of  Seces- 
sion is  ingenious  and  strihing : 

"  If  all  the  States,  save  one,  should  assert 
the  power  to  drive  that  one  out  of  the  Union, 
it  is  presumed  the  whole  class  of  seceder  poli- 
ticians would  at  once  deny  the  power,  and 
denounce  the  act  as  the  greatest  ontrage  upon 
State  Kights.  But  suppose  that  precisely 
the  same  act,  instead  of  being  called  'driving 
the  one  out,'  should  be  called  '  the  seceding 


of  the  others  from  that  one:'  it  would  be 
exactly  what  the  seeeders  claim  to  do ;  un- 
less, indeed,  they  make  the  point,  that  the 
one,  because  it  is  a  minority,  may  rightfully 
do  what  the  others,  because  they  are  a  ma- 
jority, may  Jiot  rightfully  do." 

No  mention  of  Slavery  as  the 
grand,  inciting  cause  of  the  Kebel- 
lion  occurs  in  this  Message ;  yet 
there  is  significance  in  the  fact,  star 
ted  by  the  President,  that,  while  all 
the  Free  States  had  been,  beyond  ex- 
ception, firm,  hearty,  and  zealous  in 
responding  to  his  calls  for  troops : 

"None  of  the  States  commonly  called 
Slave  States,  except  Delaware,  gave  a  regi- 
ment through  regular  State  organization, 
A  few  r^ments  have  been  organized  within 
some  others  of  those  States,  by  individual 
enterprise,  and  received  into  the  Govern- 
But  that  this  is  essentially  a  con- 
test between  aristocratic  assumption 
and  popular  liberty  the  President 
perceives,  and  does  not  liesitate  to 
declare.     He  says : 

"  Our  adversaries  have  adopted  some  dec- 
larations of  independence,  in  which,  unlike 
the  good  old  one  penned  by  Jefferson,  they 
omit  the  words  '  all  men  are  created  equal.' 
Why?  They  have  adopted  a  temporary 
National  Constitution,  in  the  preamble  of 
which,  unlike  oar  good  old  one  signed  by 
Washington,  they  omit,  '  We,  the  people,' 
and  substitute  '  We,  the  deputies  of  tlie  sove- 
reign and  independent  States.'  W/i-;/  ?  Why 
this  deliberate  pressing  out  of  view  the  rights 
of  men  and  the  authority  of  the  people  J 

"  This  ia  esaentiSlly  a  people's  contest.  On 
the  side  of  the  Union,  it  is  a  struggle  for 
miuntiuning  in  the  world  that  form  and  sub- 
stance of  government  whose  leading  olgeet 
is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  men— to  lift 
artificial  weights  from  all  shoulders — to  clear 
the  paths  of  laudable  pursuit  for  all— to 
afford  all  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair 
chance  in  the  race  of  life.  Yielding  to  par- 
tial and  temporary  departures,  from  neces- 
sity, this  is  the  leading  object  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  whose  existence  we  contend. 

"I  am  most  happy  to  believe  ilmt  the 
plain  people  imderstand  and  appreciate  this. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while,  in  this  the 
Government's  hour  of  trial,  large  numbers 
of  those  in  the  Array  and  Navy  who  have 
been  favored  with  the  offices  have  resigned, 
and  proved  false  to  the  hand  that  pampered 
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them,  not  one  nommon  soldier 

sailor  is  known  to  have  deserted  his  flng. 

"■  Great  honor  ia  due  to  those  officers  who 
remained  tnie,  despite  the  example  of  their 
treacherous  associates ;  but  the  greatest  hon- 
or, and  most  important  fact  of  all,  is  the 
unanimous  firmness  of  the  common  soldiers 
and  common  sfulors.  To  the  last  man,  so 
far  as  known,  they  have  successfully  resisted 
the  traitorous  efforts  of  those  whose  com- 
mands, but  an.  hour  before,  they  obeyed  as 
absolute  law.  This  b  the  patriotic  instinet 
of  plain  people.  They  understand,  without 
an  argument,  that  the  destroying  the  Gov- 
ernment ivhioh  was  made  by  Washington 
means  no  good  to  them. 

"  Our  popukr  government  has  often  been 
called  an  esperiment.  Two  points  in  it  our 
people  have  already  settled:  the  sncnessful 
establishing  and  the  successful  adminUter- 
ing  of  it.  One  still  remains ;  its  sueoessfhl 
maintenance  agdnst  a  formidable  internal 
attempt  to  overthrow  it.  It  is  now  for  them 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  those  who 
can  fairly  carry  an  election  can  also  suppress 
a  rebellion. ;  that  ballots  are  the  rightful  and 

Eeaceful  successors  of  bullets;  and  Uiat,  when 
allots  have  fairly  and  constitutionally  deci- 
ded, there  can  be  no  successtiil  appeal  hack 
to  bullets;  that  there  can  bo  no  successful 
appeal  escept  to  ballots  themselves,  at  suc- 
ceeding elections.  Such  will  be  a  great  les- 
son of  peace;  teaching  raea  that  what  they 
cannot  take  by  an  election,  neither  can  they 
take  hy  a  war — teaching  all  the  folly  of  be- 
ing tiie  beginners  of  a  war." 

He  concludes  his  Message  with 
these  impressive  and  memorable 
words : 

"  It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the 
Esecutire  found  the  duty  of  employing  the 
war  power,  in  defense  of  the  Government, 
forced  upon  him.  He  could  but  perform 
this  duty,  or  surrender  the  esistcnoe  of  the 
Government.  So  compromise  hj  public 
servants  could,  in  this  case,  be  a  cure  not 
that  compromises  are  not  often  pioper  but 
that  no  popular  government  can  lon^  sur- 
vive a  marked  precedent^  that  tho-.e  who 
carry  an  election  oaa  only  save  the  Govern- 
ment from  immediate  destruction  by  giving 
up  the  main  point  upon  which  the  people 
gave  the  election.  The  people  themselves, 
and  not  their  servants,  can  safely  reverse 
their  own  deliberate  decisions. 

'■As  a  private  citizen,  the  Executive  could 
not  have  consented  that  these  institutions 
shall  perish ;  much  leas  could  he,  in  betrays! 
of  so  vast  and  so  sacred  a  trust  as  these  free 

Seople  had  conflded  to  him.  He  felt  that 
e  had  no  moral  right  to  shrink,  not  even  to 
count  the  chances  of  his  own  life,  in  what 


might  follow.  In  full  view  of  Jdg  great  re- 
sponsibility, he^has,  so  far,  done  what  he 
lias  deemed  his  duty.  You  will  now,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  judgment,  perform 
yours.  He  sincerely  hopes  that  your  views 
and  your  action  may  so  accord  with  his  as 
to  assure  all  fwthful  citizens  who  have  been 
disturbed  in  their  rights,  of  a  certain  and 
speedy  restoration  to  them,  nnder  the  Con- 
stitntion  and  the  laws. 

"And,  having  thus  chosen  our  course, 
without  guile  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us 
renew  our  trust  in  God,  and  go  forward 
without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts," 

Several  of  the  opening  days  of  the 
Session  were  mainly  devoted  hy  the 
House  to  the  consideration  of  dis- 
puted claims  to  seats — there  being 
rival  claimants  from  Oregon,  from 
Nebraska,  and  from  the  1st  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  beside  three  mem- 
bers in  all  from  Virginia,  whereof 
two  (Messrs.  Carhle  and  Whaley) 
were  chosen  from  Western  distrieta, 
by  heavy  votes,  on  the  regular  day 
of  election ;  while  the  other  (Mr. 
Upton)  was  chosen  under  different 
auspices.  The  Convention  which 
passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
had  assumed  power  to  annul  or  sus- 
pend the  law  which  provides  that  a 
regular  election  shall  be  held,  and 
Members  of  Congress  semi-annually 
chosen  thereat,  on  the  fourth  Thurs- 
day of  May  ;  but  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  had  treated  this  action  of 
the  Convention  as  a  nullity,  not  hav- 
ing been  ratiiied  by  a  popular  vote, 
as  the  law  calling  the  Convention  re- 
quired; and  had  elected  in  its  despite. 
Congress  approved  and  sustained  this 
action,  and  Messrs.  Carlile  and  Wha^ 
ley  held  their  seats  with  very  little 
dissent.  There  was  more  demur  as 
to  Mr.  Upton's  case — his  poll  being 
light,  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
election  irregular,  and  he  liaving 
voted  in  Ohio  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber ;  but  he  was  not  unseated.     The 
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remaining  contests  ioYolved  no  quoa- 
tion  connected  with  Slavery  or  se- 
cession. On  the  8th,  the  House,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Holman  (Dem.),  of 
Ind.,  modified  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Hickman  (Eepublican),  of  Pa., 

'^  Seaohed;  That  the  House,  during  tie 
present  extraordinary  session,  will  only  oon- 
flider  bills  and  resolutions  concerning  the 
mUitarj  and  naTal  operations  of  the  Giov- 
ernmeut,  and  the  financial  affiiirs  therewith 
connected,  and  the  general  questions  of  a 
jndieiftl  character ;  and  all  hills  and  resolu- 
tionsofaprivatecharact«r,  and  all  other  bills 
nnd  resolutions  not  directly  connected  with 
the  raising  of  reyenue,  or  atTeoting  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  atfairs  of  the  Government, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees without  debate,  to  be  considered  at 
the  nest  regular  session  of  Congress." 

On  the  9th,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  EL, 
moved  the  following : 

"  Sesolted,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
House,  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States  to  capture  and 
return  fugitive  slaves." 

After  a  strenuous  effort  to  rule 
this  out  of  order,  as  precluded  by 
the  resolve  before  quoted,  a  vote  was 
taken  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Mallory,  of 
Ky.,  that  it  do  lie  on  the  table; 
which  was  negatived  :  Teas  66 ; 
Nays  81.  Mr.  Lovejoy'a  resolve  was 
then  adopted :  Yeas  92 ;  Nays  55  ; 
[the  Teas  all  Republicans;  Nays,  all 
the  Democrat  and  Border-State  con- 
servatives, with  Messrs.  Sheffield,  of 
R.  I.,  Horton,  of  Ohio,  "Wm.  Kel- 
logg, of  111.,  Nixon,  of  N.  J.,  and 
Woodruff,  of  Conn.] 

On  the  10th,  Mr.  Clark,  of  N.  H., 
and  on  the  11th  the  Sen- 


B  adopted,  the  following : 

"Wherem,  a  conspiracy  has  been  formed 
asiinst  the  peace,  union,  and  liberties  of  the 
I'eopie  and  Government  of  the  Duited  States ; 
and,  in  furtherance  of  such  conspiracy,  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Aritansas,  and  Texas,  have  attempted 
to  withdraw  those  States  from  the  Union, 
and  are  now  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 


ment; And  whereas,  James  M.  Mason  nnd 
Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Senators  from  "Vir- 
ginia; Thomas  L.  Oliugman  and  Thomas 
Bragg,  Senators  from  North  Carolina;  Jamea 
Ohesnnt,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina ; 
A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  a  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see; William  K.  Sebastian  and  Charles  B, 
Mitchell,  Senators  from  Arkansas ;  and  John 
Hemphill  and  Louis  T.  Wigfall,  Senators 
from  Texas,  have  failed  to  appear  in  their 
seats  in  the  Senate,  and  to  aid  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  important  crisis ;  and  it  is  ap- 
parent to  the  Senate  that  said  Senators  are 
engaged  in  said  conspiracy  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Union  and  Government,  or,  with 
full  knowledge  of  snob  conspiraoy,  have 
failed  to  advise  the  Government  of  its  pro- 
gress, or  aid  in  its  suppression :  Tlierefore, 

"  Besol/eed.  That  the  said  Mason,  Hunter, 
Clingman,  Bragg,  Ohesnnt,  Nicholson,  Se- 
bastian, Mitchell,  Hemphill,  and  Wigfall,  be, 
and  they  hereby  are,  each  and  all  of  them, 
expelled  from  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States." 

Messrs.  Bayard,  of  Del.,  and  La- 
tham, of  Cal.,  sought  to  have  this  bo 
modilied  as  merely  to  declare  the 
seats  of  tlie  indicated  Senators  vacant 
and  strike  their  names  from  the  roll  •; 
but  the  Senate  rejected  the  amend- 
ment (Teas  11 ;  Nays  82)  and  passed 
the  original  resolve:  Yeas  31  Eepub- 
licans  and  McDougall,  of  Cal., — in 
all,  32 ; 

Nays  —  Messrs.  Bayard,  Breckinridge, 
Bright,  Johnson,  of  Mo.,  Johnson,  of  Tenn., 
Latham,Nesroith,Polk,Fowell,andRice— 10. 

The  Vice-President  therenpon  de- 
clared the  r(«olve  adopted  by  a  two- 
tbirds  vote. 

On  the  10th,  a  bill  reported  from 
the  Committee  of  Commerce,  by  Mr. 
Washbume,  of  III.,  providing  for  the 
collection  of  revenue  from  imports — 
adapting  our  revenue  laws  to  the 
state  of  facta  created  by  a  formida- 
ble rebellion — authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent todesignate  other  places  as  ports 
of  delivery  instead  of  those  held  by 
liebels— also,  to  close,  by  proclama- 
tion, porta  80  held— to  prohibit  all  in- 
tercoui^e  between  loyal  and  insurgent 
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I,  under 


districts,  etc,  etc. — vrt 

the  Previous  Question — Teas  136 ; 

Nats— Messrs.  Bnrnett,  (Kt.,)  Hanjing, 
fKj..)  Norton,  (Mo..)  George  H.  Pendleton, 
(Oliio.)  Reid,  (Mo..)  Robinson,  (IH..)  Vaiian- 
digbam,  (Ohio,)Voorlieea,  (Ind.,)Wa<l3wortL, 
CKy.,)  and  Wood,  (N.  Y.)— 10. 

This  bill  came  np  in  the  Senate, 
on  the  12th ;  and,  after  a  brief  debate, 
■was  passed  :  Yeas  36 ; 

Nats— Messrs. Breckinridge,  (Kf.,) Bright, 
(Ind.,)  JolmsoQ,  (Mo.,)Keiinedr,  (Md.,)  Polli, 
(Mo.,)  and  Powell,  (Ky.)— 6. 

The  House,  on  the  10th,  likewise 
passed  its  first  Loan  bill — authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  bor- 
row Two  Handred  and  Fiftj  Millions 
of  Dollars,  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  and  the  prosecution  of 
the  War.  Mr.  Vallandigham,  of 
Ohio,  made  an  elaborate  speech,  in 
thorough-going  opposition  to  the  bill 
and  to  the  entire  policy  of  'coercion ;' 
submitting,  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  Mr.  Holman  (Dem.),  of  Ind., 
the  following  proposition,  as  embody- 
ing bis  views  touching  the  general 
subject,  but  asking  no  present  action 
thereon : 

"  Jiesolied,  That  the  Federal  Govern- 
roenti*  tiie  agent  of  the  people  of  the  seve- 
ral States  composing  the  Union ;  that  it  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  departments — the  le- 
gislative, the  executive,  and  the  Judicial- 
each  equally  a  part  of  the  Government,  and 
equally  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  tlie  States  and  the  people ;  and  thnt 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  patriot  to  sostwn  the 
several  departments  of  the  Government 
ill  the  exercise  of  all  the  constitutional 
powers  of  each  which  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  preservation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  principles  and  in  its  vigor 
and  integrity,  and  to  stand  by  and  to  defend 
to  the  utmost  the  flag  which  represents  the 
Government,  the  Union,  and  the  country." 
Mil.  Holman.  "While  the  gentleman  cen- 
sures the  Administration,  let  me  ask  him 
whether,  with  his  own  constituents,  he  is 
resolved  that  the  Union  shall  be  maintained. 
Mr.  ViLLANOioHAM.  "My  votes  shall 
apeak  for  me  on  that  snb.ject.  My  position 
is  defined  in  the  resolution  just  read,  1  am 
answerable  only  to  my  conscience  and  to 
my  constituents,  and  not  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana." 
3ii 


The  biil  passed  under  the  previous 
question :  Yeas  150 ; 

Nats — Messrs.  Burnett,  of  Ky.,  Norton 
and  Reid,  of  Mo.,  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio, 
and  B.  Wood,  of  N.  Y.  [The  three  first- 
named  went  over  to  the  Rebels  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  session.] 

On  the  lltb,  the  Army  Appropri- 
ation bill  being  under  consideration 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
Vallandigham  moved  to  add  this 
proviso : 

"Prwided,  however.  That  no  part  of  the 
money  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  subjugating,  or  holding  as  a  con- 
quered province,  any  sorereign  State  now 
or  lately  one  of  the  United  States ;  nor  in 
abolishing  or  interfering  with  African  Sla- 
very in  any  of  the  States." 

The  proviso  was  voted  down,  and 
the  bill  (appropriating  $161,000,000) 
reported  and  passed. 

On  the  13th,  the  bill  calling  out 
Half  a  Million  Volunteers  being 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham moved  to  add  to  it  (as  he  bad 
already  done  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole)  the  following : 


furtfier,  That,  before  the 
President  shall  have  the  right  to  call  out 
any  more  volunteers  than  are  now  in  the 
service,  he  shall  appoint  seven  Commission- 
ers, whose  mission  it  shall  be  to  accompany 
the  army  on  its  march,  to  receive  and  con- 
sider such  propositions,  if  any,  as  may  at 
any  time  be  submitted  by  the  Executive  of 
the  so-called  Confederate  States,  or  of  any 
one  of  them,  looking  to  a"snspension  of  hos- 
tilities, and  the  return  of  said  States,  or  any 
of  them,  to  the  Union,  or  to  obedience  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  authorities." 

The  amendment  was  voted  down 
without  a  division,  and  the  bill 
passed. 

This  day,  Messrs.  John  S.  Carlile 
and  Waitman  T.  Willey  presented 
themselves  as  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Virginia  (not  the  new  State  of. 
West  Virginia,  since  organized),  vice 
Hunter  and  Mason,  expelled  as  trai- 
tors. They  presented  credentials,  set- 
ting forth  their  appointment  by  Gov, 
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Pierpont  to  fill  the  existing  vacan- 
cies. Messrs.  Bayard  and  Saulsbury, 
of  Del.,  strenuously  resisted  their 
admiasion— the  former  wishing  their 
credentials  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Ky.,  also  opposed  their  acceptance  as 
Senators;  which  was  advocated  by 
Messrs.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tenn., 
Latham,  of  OaL,  Trumbull,  of  111., 
Collamcr,  of  Vt.,  and  Ten  Eyek,  of 
IlJ".  J.  Mr.  Bayard's  motion  to  refer 
■was  voted  down:  Yeas  —  Messrs. 
Bayard,  Bright,  Polk,  Powell,  and 
Saulsbury ;  Nays  35 :  And  Messrs. 
CarHle  and  Willey  were  then  sworn 
in  and  took  their  seats. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Blair,  the 
House  this  day  expelled  John  B. 
Clark,  a  member  elect  from  Missouri 
{but  who  had  not  taken  his  seat),  be- 
cause he  had 

"  Uken  np  arms  agwnst  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  now  holds  a  com- 
mission in  what  is  called  the  State  Guard  of 
Missouri,  under  the  Rehel  Government  of 
that  State,  and  tooit  part  in  the  engagement 
at  Booneyille  against  the  Daited  States 
forces." 

This  was  adopted  (after  an  at- 
tempt to  send  it  to  the  Committee  of 
Elections),  by  Yeas  94  to  Nays  45, 
(nearly,  but  not  entirely,  a  party  vote). 
On  the  15tb,  Mr.  B.  Wood,  of 
N.  Y.,  moved  that  it  be 

"  Beso^eil,  That  this  Congress  recommend 
the  Governors  of  the  several  States  to  con- 
vene their  Legislatures,  for  tlie  pnrpose  ol 
calling  an  election  to  select  two  delegates 
from  each  congressional  district,  to  meet  in 
generiil  Convention  at  Louisville,  in  Een- 
tncky,  on  the  first  Monday  in  September 
next;  the  purpose  of  the  said  Convention 
to  he  to  devise  measures  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  the  country." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Washbume,  of 
HI.,  this  wafi  laid  on  the  table :  Yeas 
92 ;  Nays  51. 

Mr.  Wm.  Allen  (X>em.),  of  Ohio, 
moved  that  it  be 


"■Reeohed,  That,  whenever  the  States  now 
in  rebellion  against  the  General  Govern- 
ment shall  cease  their  rebellion  and  become 
loyal  to  the  Union,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  suspend  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  present  war. 

"■Eesohed,  Thatit  is  nopart  of  the  object 
of  the  present  war  against  the  rebellious 
States  to  interfere  with  the  mstitution  of 
Slavery  therein." 

This  was  ruled  out  of  order  with- 
out dissent. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  here  moved  a 
long  series  of  resolves,  condemning 
as  unconstitutional  the  increase  of 
the  Army,  the  blockade  of  the  ports 
of  the  insui^ent  States,  the  seizure 
of  dispatches  in  the  telegraph  offices, 
the  arbitrary  arrest  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  complicity  with  treason, 
and  nearly  every  important  act  of 
the  President  in  resistance  to  the 
Rebellion.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Love- 
joy,  of  111.,  these  resolves  were  un- 
ceremoniously laid  on  the  table. 

A  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hick- 
man, of  Pa.,  defining  and  punishing 
conspiracies  against  the  United  States 
— providing  5iat  persons  who  con- 
spire to  overthrow,  put  down,  or  de- 
stroy by  force,  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  levy  war  against 
the  same,  may  be  arraigned  for  trial 
before  any  U.  S.  district  or  circuit 
court,  and,j)n  due  conviction,  may 
be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
$5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  years,  was  now  called 
up  and  passed :  Yeas  123  ;  Nays  7. 
Most  of  the  Nays  were  opposed  not 
to  the  bill,  but  to  the  precipitancy  of 
its  passage.  The  Senate  concurred, 
a  few  daj^  thereafter,  and  the  bill 
became  a  law. 

Mr.  McClemand  (Dem.),  of  111., 
moved,  and  the  House,  by  131  to  5, 
voted,  that 

"  "WTiercis,  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
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United  States,  in  violatioD  of  their  Constitu- 
tional obligations,  have  taken  up  arms 
against  the  National  Government,  and  are 
now  striving,  by  aggressive  and  iniquitous 
war,  to  overthrow  it,  and  break  up  the 
Union  of  these  States  r  Therefore 

"  Seaolted,  That  this  Honse  hereby  pledges 
itself  to  vote  for  any  amount  of  money  and 
any  number  of  men  which  may  be  necessary 
to  i»8ure  a  speedy  and  effectual  snppres'.  on 
of  such  Rebellion,  and  the  permanent  rest 
ration  of  tiie  Federal  authority  evers where 
within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States." 

Nil-?— Messrs.    Burnett,    Grider     (Kv  ) 
ITorton,  Eeid,  and  Wood— 5. 

Mr.  Potter,   of  Wise,  offered  the 
;,  which  was 


"  Keiohed,  That  the  Committee  ou  the 
Judiciary  be  directed  to  inquire  whetlier 
Hon,  Henry  May,  a  Eepresentative  in  Con- 
grass  from  the  fourth  district  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  has  not  been  foond  holding  crimi- 
nal intei'eourse  and  correspondence  with 
persons  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
report  to  the  House  as  to  what  aiition 
should  be  taken  in  the  premises ;  and  thai, 
said  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  and  to  examine  witnesses 
on  oath  or  affirmation ;  and  that  said  Hon. 
Henry  May  be  notified  of  the  passage  of 
tills  resolution,  if  practicable,  before  action 
thereon  by  the  Committee." 

Mr.  May,  being  ill,  wae  not  then 
in  his  seat ;  but,  the  Committee  hav- 
ing reported,  on  the  18th,  that  no 
evidence  had  been  presented  to  them 
tending  to  inculpate  Mr.  May,  he 
took  the  floor,  and  made  what  he 
termed  a  personal  explanation,  avow- 
ing that  he  had  been  to  Richmond 
on  an  errand  of  conciliation  and 
peace,  evincing  intense  hostility  to 
the  Adrainbtration  and  the  War  on 
its  part,  and  very  thorough  sympathy, 
at  least,  with  the  Baltimore  friends 
of  the  Rebels.     He  said : 

"  At  the  time  I  received  notice  of  this  ac- 
cusation, it  was  under  my  cousiderat  on 
whetlier  I  could,  with  honor  come  here, 
and  enter  upon  the  duties  ot  a  representa- 
tive upon  this  floor.  The  humiliation  that  I 
felt  at  the  condition  of  my  constituents, 
bound  in  chains;  absolutely  without  the 
rights  of  a  free  people  in  this  land    every 


precious  right  belonging  to  them,  nnder  the 
Constitution,  prostrated  and  trampled  in  the 
dust;  military  arresta  in  the  dead  hour  >if 
the  night  ■  dragging  the  most  honorable  and 
virtuous  citizens  from  tl  eir  beds  and  con 
fining  tlemiitirts  searches  and  seizures 
the  moat  rigorous  and  unwarrantible  with 
out  pretext  of  lustification  that  preciois 
and  priceless  writ  of  habe^  e^i-pua  for 
wl  leh  from  the  beginning  of  fi-ee  g  vern 
ment,  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  haie 
lived  and  died— a!i  these  prostrated  m  the 
dust  and  hopeless  imprisonment  mfiicted 
without  accu»!atJon  withcut  inquiry  (rin 
vcstigition  or  the  prospect  of  a  tnal^Sir 
IS  there  a  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
Dnited  States  here  in  this  body,  acknowl- 
edging the  sympathy  due  to  popular  rights 
and  constitutional  liberty,  who  does  not  teel 
indignant  at  the  perpetration  of  these  out- 
rages ?" 

With  regard  to  his  permission  to 
visit  Richmond,  he  said : 

"I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  go  across  the 
Potomac  without  permission  of  the  authori- 
ties of  this  Government.  And  so,  I  felt  it 
my  dnty  to  wait  on  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  tell  him,  aa  I  did,  most  frankly  and 
fully,  ilie  otgects  of  my  visit.  I  did  not  ask 
for  his  sanction ;  I  did  not  desire  it.  I  did 
not  wish  to  embarrass  the  Chief  Magistrate 
in  suchaway,  Ihad  no  claim  upon  his  confi- 
dence; I  had  no  right  to  ask  liim  for  any 
commission  or  authority;  bnt  I  felt  it  was 
my  duty  to  state  to  him  distinctly  the  ob- 
jects which  governed  me,  and  obtain  his  per- 
mission to  cross  the  Potomac.  It  was  most 
distinctly  understood,  between  tiie  Pi-esident 
,  that  I  look  7U>  authority  from  him 
whatever;  that  Tasked  for  none,  and 
disclaimed  asking  for  any ;  that  I  went  on 
the  most  private  mission  on  which  a  hum- 
ble citizen  conld  go,  1  ^ked  his  consent, 
also,  to  obtain  from  the  military  authorities 
3  pass.  Having  jurisdiction  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Potamao,  they  were  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  the  necessary  formalities  ob- 
served. The  President  authorized  me  to  say 
to  Gen.  Scott  thati  had  conversed  with  him, 
and  that,  while  he  gave  no  sanction  what- 
ever to  my  visit  to  Eichmond,  he  did  not 
object  to  my  going  there  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility." 

Mr.  May  carefuUy  avoided  all  dis- 
closure of  the  purport  of  his  confer- 
ences with  the  Rebel  chiefs  at  Rich- 
mond; but  it  was  manifest  that  he 
visited  and  was  received  by  them  as 
a  sympathizitig  friend,  and  that  his 
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communications  we  nothrtendedto  Uo,=^o,.p«^^^^^ 

discourage  them  in  their  enorts.    Ine     ^^^^_    ThePresident  of  the  United  States  is 
"""■"'  "bis  duty ;  and  tlie  people  of  Ma- 

faithful  to  theirs." 


coiictusion  is  irresistible,  that  he  -went 
to  liichmoad  hoping  to  elicit  from 
ths  Confederate  chiefs  some  proffer, 
overture,  or  assent,  looking  to  reiinion 
00  their  own  terms,  but  had  been  nt- 
terlj'  disappointed  and  rebuffed.  He 
closed  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  crime,  all  the  trea- 
son of  this  act,  i-ests  on  me,  and  me  alone ; 
and  I  am  content,  in  the  sight  of  high  Heav- 
en, to  take  it  and  press  it  to  my  heart." 

Mr.  Francis  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 
replied  ably  and  thoroughly  to  Mr. 
May's  assaults  on  the  Administration 
and  it9  policy  of '  coercion;'  pointing 
to  the  recent  vote  of  tlie  People  of 
Maryland  (44,000  "  Union"  to  24,000 
"Peace")  as  their  verdict  on  the 
issues  whereon  the  President  was  ar- 
raigned by  his  colleague.     He  said : 

"The  apportionment  of  representatives  in 
the  L^slatnre  was  made  in  old  colonial 
times.  It  has  been  modified ;  bnt,  up  to  this 
day  and  hour,  tlie  raiflority  of  the  people  of 
Maryland  have  no  voice  ia  the  choice  of 
tlieir  Legislature.  Under  onr  new  Consti- 
tution, however,  the  majority,  by  a  general 
ticket,  elect  a  Governor;  and,  at  the  last 
election,  they  elected  one  responsive  to  the 
sentiment  thnt  beats  warmly  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Maryland.  But  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maryland,  elected  two  years  ago,  not 
with  a  view  to  this  issue,  have  been  engaged 
in  embarrassing  the  Governor  in  all  his  mea- 
sures of  policy.  One  of  those  measures,  which 
Gov.  Hicks  thought  a  very  prudent  measure 
under  the  esisting  state  of  things  in  Mary- 
land, was  to  collect  the  arms  held  by  private 
citizens,  without  distinction  of  party.  This 
the  Legislature  prevented  from  being  carried 
into  esecution,  and  passed  a  law  which  goes 
very  far  to  secnre  arms  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals. Why?  Ifthe  citizens  of  Maryland 
are  for  warring  against  the  Government,  they 
Bhould  not  be  permitted  to  have  arms.  If 
they  are  for  peace,  they  do  not  need  them ; 
for  the  arm  of  the  United  States  protects 
tliem,  and  the  banner  of  the  confederacy 
floats  over  them.  Why,  then,  have  the  Le- 
gislature inteq)osed  obstructions,  by  law,  to 
the  collection  of  arms?  Do  tliey  think  it 
prudent  to  leave  tliera  ' 


faithful  ti 
ryland  ai 

The  bill  providing  for  the  reoi^an- 
ization  of  the  Array  being  this  day 
before  the  Kcnate,  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Kentucky,  proposed  to  add  to  it  the 
following : 

''And  be  it  further  enaeted,  That  no  part 
oftheArmyor  Navy  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  employed  or  used  in  subjecting  or 
holding  as  a  conquered  province  any  sove- 
reign State  now  or  lately  one  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  J.  fl.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  moved 
to  amend  tliis,  by  adding, 

"  Unless  a  military  necessity  shall  osist  in 
enforcing  the  laws  and  niaintainiug  the  Con- 

A  very  able  and  earnest  debate 
arose  hereon,  wherein  Messrs.  Pow- 
ell, Polk,  and  Briglit,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Messrs.  Shennan,  of  Ohio, 
Browning,  of  Illinois,  Lane,  of  Kan- 
Fessenden,  of  Maine,  etc.,  on  the 
other,  took  part.  Mr.  Laue's  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  Yeas  11  (all 
Eepublieans)  to 

Nats  — Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Bright, 
Browning,  Carlile,  Doolittle,  Fesseuden, 
Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harris,  Howe,  John- 
son, of  Tenn.,  Johnson,  of  Mo.,  Kennedy, 
Latham,  McDougall,  Morrill,  Nesmith,  Polk, 
Powell,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Ten  Eyck,  and 
WilJey— 24.     - 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Oliio,  now  moved 
the  following  as  a  substitute  for  Mr. 
Powell's  proposition : 

"  And  he  it/'jrther  enacted.  That  the  pur- 
poses of  the  military  establishment  provided 
for  in  this  act  are  to  preserve  the  Union,  to 
defend  the  property,  and  to  maintain  the 
constitutional  authority.of  the  Govern uient." 

This  was  adopted,  after  debate; 
Yeas  33;  Kays  4.  [Breckinridge  and 
Powell,  of  Ky.,  Johnson  and  Polk,  of 
Missouri.] 

As  Mr.  Powell's  amendment  was 
tlius  superseded,   Mr.   Breckinridge 
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now  ]Tiove(]  the  following,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  amendment  jnst  adopted : 
"But  the  Army  and  Kavy  shall  not  bo 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  any 
State,  or  reduiving  it  to  the  condition  of  a 
Territory  or  province,  or  to  abolish  Slavery 
therein." 

This  was  rejected  by  the  following 
vote : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Bright,!?.  P. 
Jolmson,  of  Mo., Kennedy,  Latham,  Nesmith, 
Polk,  Powell,  and  Saalsbury — 9. 

NiTa — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bingham,  Brown- 
ing, Carliie,  Chandler,  Olark,  Coilamer, 
Cowan,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Harris,  Ho^i-e,  John- 
son, of  Tenn.,  King,  Lane,  of  Ind.,  Lane,  of 
Kansas,  McDougall,  Morrill,  Pomeroy,  Sher- 
man, Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  TVade,  Willey,  and 
Wilson— 30. 

The  original  amendment  was  then 
rejected,  so  as  to  strike  out  all  these 
declaratory  propositions,  and  leave 
the  hill  as  it  came  from  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  "Whole;  wlien  it  was  en- 
grossed, read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  this  debate 
occurred  three  days  before  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  that  it  was  initiated  by 
a  pro-Slavery  Democrat  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  it  occurred  when 
loyal  men  still  generally  and  confi- 
dently expected  that  the  Rebellion 
would  soon  be  suppressed,  leaving 
Slavery  intact,  it  may  be  well  to  note 
some  of  the  significant  intimations 
wliich  it  elicited  from  the  more  con- 
servative Eepublicansj  as  follows : 

Mr.  DtKo^  (uf  Conn.)  "Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Powell] 
has  alluded  to  remarfcsof  mine,  and  has  said 
that  I  have  declared  oa  this  floor,  that,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  abolish  Slavery  in  order 
to  save  the  Union,  Slavery  should  be  abol- 
ished. Mr.  President,  I  have  sdd  no  such 
thing.  What  I  said  was  this:  that,  if  the 
war  should  be  persisted  in,  and  be  long  pro- 
tracted, on  the  pyrt  of  the  South,  and,  in  the 
course  of  its  progress,  it  should  tnrn  out  that 
either  this  Government  or  Slarery  must  be 
destroyed,  then  the  people  of  the  Forth— 
the  coTisertative  people  of  the  North— would 
say,  '  liather  than  let  the  Government  per- 
uh,  let  Skvery  perish.'     That  is  what  I 


Siiid ;  and  I  say  it  now.and  shall  continue  at  all 
times  to  say  tiie  same ;  not,  by  any  meaiis,aa  & 
tlireat.butas  a  warning  and  an  admonition." 
Mr.  Bro-wn-isg  (of  LI.)     "Mr,  President, 
I  caimot  say,  in  common  with  the  Senator 
from   Virginia  [Mr.  Cariile],  Uiat  1   i-egrct 
that  this  amendment  has  been  proposed  to 
the  Senate.     I  ahajll  certainly  vote  against 
it ;  it  does  not  meet  ray  views,  nor  receive  my 
approbation ;  but  it  may  still  be  well  that  it 
haa^  been  offered;  as  it  affords  na  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  comparing  notes,  understanding 
the  opinions  of  each  other,  and  giving  the 
country  at  large  a  distinct  understanding  of 
what  the  purpose  and  intentions  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are.    I  speak  only 
for  one;  I  intend  to  speai  very  briefly,  but 
very  plainly,  my  sentiments  on  this  subject. 
"I  differ,  furthermore,  fl-oni  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  in  the  suppoidtion  that  the  in- 
stitution of  Slavery  has  had  nothing  to  do 
in  iiivnlviag  the  country  in  the  calamitits 
which  now  press  upon  it.    Had  it  not  been 
for  the  sentiments  and  opinions  which  aro 
engendered,  fostered,  and  cherished  by  the 
institution  of  Slavery,  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self to  believe  that  there  ever  would   havo 
heen  found  a  disloyal  heart  to  the  Ajuerican 
Constitution    upon    the    American    conti- 
nent.   I    believe  that   the  whole  trouble 
has  grown  out  of  the  institution  of  Slaverv, 
and  its  presence  among  us;  and  (as  I  r'c- 
inarked)  the  sentiments  and  opinions  which 
it  necessarily  engenders,  fosters,  and  cher- 
ishes.    The  war,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  war  for 
the  estermination  of  Slavery.     With  the  in- 
stitution of  Slavery  where  it  exists,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  has  nothing,  as  a  Govern- 
ment, to  do;  nor  has  the  General  Govern- 
ment ever  assumed  the  power  of,  in  any 
shape  or  manner,  controlling  the  institution 
of  Slavery,  or  its  management,  m  the  States 
where  it  exists.     The  General  Government 
h.is  never  been  aggressive  either   upon  tha 
Slave  States  or  upon  th constitution  of  Sla- 
very.    These  troubles  have  all  grown  out  of 
precisely  the  opposite — not  the  aggressions 
of  the  General  Government,  or  of  the  Free 
States — but  out  of  the  aggressions  of  Slavery 
itself,  and  its  continual  struggles  for  expan- 
sion and  extension  to  countries  where  it  had 
no  right  to  go,  and  where  our  fathers  never 
intended  it  should  go.    If  Slavery  had  been 
content  to  reraiun  whore  the  Constitution 
placed  it — if  It  had  been  content  with  tha 
privileges  and  immunities  which  the  Consti- 
tution guaranteed  to  it^the  Free  States  and 
the  Slave  States  of  this  Union  coald  have  lived 
together  in  a  perpetual  bond  of  fraternity. 
"Mr.  President,  History  gives  no  instance, 
in  my  judgment,  of  such  long-suffering  and 
forbearance  as  there  has  boea  not  by  the 
people  of  the  Slave  States,  but  as  there  Jiaa 
been  exhibited  by  the  people  of  ttio   Free 
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States  of  this  Union,  in  the  endurance  of  out- 
rages, vrroLgs,  and  oppressions,  tliat  tliey 
Layesulfered  at  the  hands  of  tliat  institution, 
and  those  who  maintain  the  institution,  and 
liave  suffered  from  their  strong  and  enduring 
devotion  to  the  General  Government — tothe 
institutions  that  onr  fathers  achieved  f(ir  us, 
and  transmitted  to  ns.  I  think  I  should  not 
be  at  all  mistalcen  in  asserting  that,  for  every 
slave  that  has  ever  been  seduced  from  the 
Borvice  of  his  owner,  bj  the  interference  of 
citizens  of  the  Free  States  with  the  institu- 
tion where  it  exists,  more  than  ten  free 
■white  men  of  the  Free  States  of  this  Union 
have  been  outraged — every  privilege  of  free- 
dom trodden  upon — every  right  of  person  vio- 
lated—by  lawless  mobs  in  the  Slave  States. 
■ffe  have  borne  all  this  uncomplainingly; 
we  have  borne  it  without  a  murmur,  beeanse 
we  were  willing  to  bear  it — willing  to  make 
the  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  the  glorious  in- 
stitutions that  were  the  common  property 
and  common  blesaing  of  us  all. 

"Mr.  President,  we  have  not  invited  this 
AS'ar;  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  of  the 
tTnion  ai-e  in  no  degree  responsible  for  the 
cidamities  that  are  now  upon  the  country: 
we  gave  no  occasion  for  them.  There  is  in 
the  history  of  man,  no  instance  of  so  stupen 
dons  a  conspiracy,  so  atrocious  a  treason 
SO  causeless  a  rebellion,  aa  that  which  now 
exists  in  this  conntiy ;  and  for  what  purpose ) 
"What  wrong  had  we  ever  done  to  the  Slave 
States,  or  to  the  institution  of  Slavery?  I 
liave  heard,  in  all  the  assanlta  that  have  been 
made  on  this  Administration,  no  single  ape 
cification  of  one  injustice  that  they  had  ever 
snfiered  at  the  hands  of  the  General  Govern 
ment,  or  at  the  hands  of  the  Free  States,  or 
of  tlie  people  of  the  Free  States. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit, either— as  some  gentlemen  take  pains 
to  explain— that  this  is  not  a  war  of  subju- 
gation. If  it  is  not  a  war  of  subjugation, 
what  is  it  ?  What  was  it  set  on  foot  for,  if 
it  is  not  for  the  sole,  identical  purpose  of 
subjugating  the  atrocious  Rebellion  that 
exists  in  tio  country!" 
Mr.SuESMAN.  "My  friend  will  allowme?" 
Mr.  Beowsino,  "  Certainly." 
Mr.  Shbbman.  "My friend  misunderstood 
my  language.  I  said  distinctly  that  it 
not  the  purpose  of  this  war  to  subjugauu  u 
State,  a  political  commnnity ;  but  I  will  go 
as  far  as  he  or  any  other  living  man  to  up- 
hold the  Government  against  all  rebellious 
citizens,  whether  there  be  one  or  many  of 
them  in  a  State.  If  nine-tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple of  any  State  rebel  agiunst  the  authority 
of  this  Government,  the  physical  power  of 
this  Government  should  be  brought  to  re- 
dace  those  citizens  to  subjection.  The  State 
survives ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  State  of  Florida, 


and  the  State  of  Virginia,  will  be  repre- 
sented on  this  floor  long  after  the  honorable 
Senator  and  I  iiave  tilled  the  mission  allotted 


I  trust  so.  I  will  not 
stop  to  deal  with  technicalities;  I  care  not 
whether  you  call  it  the  subjugation  of  the 
people  or  Iho  subjugation  of  the  State, 
where  all  tlic  authorities  of  a  State,  where 
all  the  officers,  who  are  the  embodiment  of 
the  power  of  the  State,  who  speak  for  the 
State,  who  represent  the  government  of  the 
State,  where  they  are  all  disloyal  and  banded 
in  treasonable  confederation  against  this 
Government,  I,  for  one,  am  for  subjugating 
them,;  and  you  may  call  it  the  subjugation 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  people,  just  as  you 
please.  I  want  this  Eebellion  put  down, 
this  wicked  and  causeless  treason  punished, 
and  an  example  given  to  the  world  that  will 
teach  them  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  free- 
men of  this  continent  to  maintwn  a  consti- 
tutional government. 

"  Why,  Mr,  President,  it  is  jnst  a  struggle 
to-day— the  whole  of  this  fight  is  about  that, 
and  nothing  else— whether  tliei-e  shall  be 
any  longer  any  such  thing  as  government  on 
this  continent  or  not;  and  the  very  moment 
that  the  doctrine  of  Secession,  the  very  mo- 
ment that  the  astounding  heresy  of  Seces- 
sion, IS  admitted,  in  any  sense  or  in  any 
degree  government  is  overthrown;  be- 
caus  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  right 
existmg  m  a  State  to  secede  at  any  time  at 
her  w  ill  —  causelessly  to  dismember  this 
Union  and  overthrow  this  Government — 
there  IS  an  end  to  all  constitutions  and  all 
lart  s  and  it  is  a  struggle  to-day  for  the  life 
ot  the  nation.  They  have  assailed  that  life : 
we  have  not  done  it;  and  all  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  done,  and  all  that  the  Adminis- 
tration proposes  to  do,  is  in  necessary  self- 
defense  against  assaults  that  are  made  upon 
the  very  life  of  tiie  nation.'  *  *  *  Now, 
Mr.  President,  one  thing  more.  It  is  better 
that  people  everywhere  shonld  understand 
precisely  what  is  going  on,  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  what  is  to  happen.  For  one, 
I  should  rejoice  to  see  all  the  States  in  re- 
bellion return  to  their  alle^ance;  and,  if 
they  return,  if  they  lay  down  the  arms  of 
their  rebellion,  and  come  back  to  their  duty 
and  their  obligations,  they  will  be  as  fully 
protected  now,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  as 
they  have  ever  been  before,  in  all  their 
rights,  including  the  ownership,  nse,  and 
management  of  slaves.  Let  them  return  to 
their  allegiance ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  now  for 
giving  to  the  Slave  States  as  fully  and  com. 
pletely  all  the  protection  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  as  they  have  ever  ergoyed  in  any 
past  hour  of  our  existence. 

"  But,  sir,  let  us  understand  anothra- 
thing.     As  I  have  already  said,  the  power 
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to  terminate  this  war  now-  i        t  w  ti 
The  power  is  with  us,  but  not  to  t 
it  instantly.     Wo'will  termit    t     t,   1 
not  terminated,  as  it  should  b     by  tl 
■who  began  it.    But,  air,  I  saj    f  — I 

speak  for  myself,  and  myself      1     b  t  I  b 
lieve,  in  so  speaking,  I  utter  th  m 

which  will  burst  from  every  f  ee  hea  t 
all  tlia  Northern  States  of  the       f  i       y— 
that,  if  our  brethren  of  the  S    th  <i   f 
upon  us  the  distinct  issue—'  8h  11    his  G 
eranient  be  overthrown,  and   t       1     11  th 
hopes  for  civil  liberty,  all  the  h  p     f     th 
oppressed  and  down-trodden    f    11  h    d 

C'  ims  of  the  earth,  go  dow  d    k 

ry  night  of  hopelessness  a  Id  p  ?  — 
if  they  force  upon  na  the  issu  wh  th  th 
Government  shall  go  down,  t  ai  t.  th 
iuatitntion  of  Slavery,  or  wh  1  SI 
shall  be  obliterated,  to  sustain  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Government  for  which  our 
fathers  fought  and  bled,  and  the  principles 
that  were  cemented  in  their  blood — 1  say, 
sir,  when  the  issue  comes,  when  they  force 
it  upon  us,  that  one  or  the  other  is  to  be 
overthrown,  then  I  am  for  lie  Government 
and  against  Slavery ;  and  my  voice  and  my 
vote  shall  be  for  sweeping  the  last  vestige 
of  barbarism  from  thefeoeof  the  continent. 
I  trust  that  necessity  may  not  be,forced  on 
us ;  but,  when  it  U  forced  upon  'us,  Jet  us 
meet  it  ]ike  men,  and  not  shrink  from  the 
high  and  holy  and  sacred  duties  that  are 
laid  upon  us,  as  the  conservators  not  only  of 
government,  but  as  the  conservators  of  the 
eternal  principles  of  .justice  and  freedom  for 
the  whole  human  family. 

"It  is  better,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  understand  each  other ;  and  I  repeat, 
in  conclusion,  that,  when  the  issue  comes — 
and  if  it  eoraes — it  comes  because  it  is  forced 
npon  us ;  it  comes  upon  us  as  a  hard,  un- 
welcome necessity — I  trust  we  shall  be  found 
adequate  to  the  emergency ;  I  trust  that  our 
hearts  will  not  fail  us  in  the  day  of  that  ter- 
rible conflict — for  it  is  to  he  a.  terrible  one, 
if  this  war  goes  on.  If  rebellion  does  not 
recover  of  its  madness— if  American  citizens 
will  continue  so  infatuated  as  to  prosecute 
still  further  this  unnatural  war  against  the 
best  and  most  blessed  Government  that  the 
world  has  ever  known — this  issue  may  be 
forced  upon  us.  I  say  it  is  not  true,  as  gen- 
tlemen, have  ventured  to  assert,  that,  if  it 
were  known  by  the  people  of  the  great 
Northwest  that,  in  any  possible  contingency, 
this  war  might  result  in  the  overthrow  and 
extermination  of  Slavery,  they  would  no 
longer  give  their  support  to  this  Govern- 
ment. If  it  were  known  or  believed  by 
the  people  of  the  great  Northwest  that  this 
Government  should  become  so  recreant  to 
its  duties  as  to  shrink  ik)ra  meeting  that 
great  question,  whea  forced  upon  us,  in  my 


]  th  y  w    Id  descend  in  an  avalanche 

p  \  0  p  t  I  anil  hurl  us  from  the 
pi  h     Id  b    unworthy  to  fill. 

W    d  des  re  this  issue ;  we  do  not 

w     t  tl  ^  y    hut  we  have  no  power 

t    p  t        1    t  is  better  that  the  peo- 

l\  wh         h  uld  understand  that,  if 

h  ty      f    ced  upon' us,  our  choice 

p    mp  I         t    tly,  manlially  made,  and 

d    1        11     m  — that  we  make  the  de- 

d  II  abide  by  the  decision,  to 

t      I  by    h     G       mment;  and,  if  it  does 

g    d       —  f      t    nly  this  nation,  but  the 

g        b     I     h    d  of  mankind  everywhere, 

w  t  h  t    nspeakable  and  unheard 

f      I       tj      f  ti      overthrow  of  constitn- 

t        1  g  here — let  us  go  down  in 

I      IT    1 1       stain  and  uphold  it,  and 

t         p        y  k      ausm  that  brought  upon 

us  all  this  trouble.       '     '     *    +    *    * 

Mx.  Carlile,  of  Ya.,  having  de- 
murred to  these  views,  Mr.  Browning 
rejoined,  as  foliowa : 

"If  he  understood  me  as  announcing  any 
wish  or  any  intention  that  this  war  should 
be  a  war  waged  against  Slavery,  he  totally 
misapprehended  my  meaning." 

Mr.  Oaelile.  "  I  did  not  so  understand 
the  Senator." 

Mr.  Bbowniho.  "For  I  took  espeeial 
pains  to  say  that  I  would  rqoice  to  see  this 
war  terminated ;  and,  if  the  institution  still 
existed  when  it  is  terminated,  I  should  he 
for  giving  it  then,  as  we  had  always  dona 
heretofore,  in  the  best  faith  in  the  world, 
every  possible  protection  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  intended  it  should  have ;  but 
that,  if  the  issue  was  forced  upon  us — as  it 
might  be — to  make  a  choice  between  the 
Government,  on  the  one  side,  and  Slavery 
on  the  other,  then  I  was  for  the  Government." 

Mr,  Shkbman,  of  Ohiix  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand either  the  Senator  from  Kansas  on  my 
right,  or  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  or 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  behind  me,  to  say 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  tliis  war  to  abolish 
Slavery.  It  is  not  waged  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, or  with  any  such  view.  They  have 
ail  disclaimed  it.  Why,  then,  does  the  Sen- 
ator [Mr.  Powell]  insist  upon  it !  I  will  now 
say,  and  the  Senator  may  make  the  most  of 
it,  that,  rather  than  see  one  single  foot  of 
this  country  of  ours  torn  from  the  national 
domain  by  traitors,  I  will  myself  see  the 
slaves  set  free;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
utterly  disclaim  any  purpose  of  that  kind. 
If  themen  who  are  now  waging  war  agmnst 
the  Government,  fitting  out  pirates  against 
our  commerce,  going  back  to  the  old  mode  of 
warfareof  the  middle  ages,  should  prosecute 
this  Rebellion  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
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is  no  way  af  ponqnering  South  C.irolinn,  for 
instance,  esce))t  by  emancipating  lier  aiaves, 
I  say,  Emancipate  her  slavea  and  conquer  lier 
rebeiiiona  citizens ;  and,  if  they  have  not 
people  there  enough  to  elect  members  of 
Congress  and  Senators,  we  will  »end  people 
there.  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
ray  position ;  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  utterly  disclwm  that 
it  was  any  purpose,  or  idea,  or  olyect  of  this 
war  to  free  the  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is ;  I  am 
ill  favor  of  giving  the  people — the  loyal  peo- 
ple^of  the  Soutliern  States,  every  constitu- 
tional Hght  that  they  now  possess.  I  vot^d 
!aat  Winter  to  change  the  Constitution  for 
tlieir  benefit— to  give  them  new  guarantees, 
new  conditions.  I  would  not  do  that  now  ; 
but  I  did  Inst  Winter.  I  will  give  tiiem  all 
the  Constitution  gives  them,  and  no  more." 

Mr.  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ky.,  on 
the  19th,  submitted  to  the  House  the 
following : 

"  Seaohed  h<j  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
oy  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Tliat 
tiie  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been 
forced  upon  the  country  by  tlie  Disunionists 
of  the  Southern  States  now  in  revolt  against 
the  constitutional  Government,  and  in  amis 
around  tlie  capita);  that,  in- this. national 
emergency,  Congress,  banishing  all  feeling 
of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  will  recollect 
only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country;  that 
this  war  is  not  waged,  oa  our  part,  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of 
conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of  over- 
throwing or  interfering  witii  lie  rights  or 
established  institutions  of  those  States;  but 
to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with 
ail  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights,  of  the 
several  States  unimpaired ;  and,  as  soon  as 
these   objects    are  accomplished,  the  war 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pa.,  objecting, 
The  resolution  could  not  be  con- 
sidered forthwith ;  but  it  was  taken 
up  on  Monday,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Burnett,  of  Ky.,  divided — the  vote 
being  first  taken  on  so  much  of  the 
resolution  as  precedes  and  includes 
the  word  "  capital,"  whiuh  was  adopt- 
ed by  Yeas  121 ;  "Nays — Messrs.  Bur- 
nett and  Eeid-~(Bebels :)  when  the 
remainder  was  likewise  adopted : 
"Yeas  117;  Nays — Me^rs.  Potter,  of 


Wis,,  and  Itiddle,  of  Ohio — (Repub- 
licans.)  Mr.  Burnett  declined  to  vote. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  on  this 
sad  day,  while  Washington,  crowded 
with  fugitives  from  the  routed  Union 
Grand  Army,  seemed  to  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Rebels,  Congress  legis- 
lated calmly  and  patiently  through- 
out; and  the  House,  on  motion  of 
Mr,  Yandever,  of  Iowa,  unanimously 

"  Resohed,  That  the  maintenance  of  the 
Constitution,  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  are  sacred 
trusts  wiiich  must  be  esecuted ;  that  no  dis- 
aster shall  discourage  us  from  the  most  am- 
ple performance  of  tliis  high  duty ;  and  that 
we  pledge  to  the  country  and  the  world  the 
employment  of  every  resource,  national  and 
individual,  for  the  suppression,  overthrow, 
and  punishment  of  Rebels  in  arms." 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tenn., 
on  the  24th,  moved  in  the  Senate  a 
resolution  identical  with  that  of  Mr. 
Crittenden,  so  recently  adopted  by 
the  House  ;  which  was  zealously  op- 
posed by  Messrs.  Polk  and  Breckin- 
ridge, and,  on  special  grounds,  by 
Mr.  Trumbull,  who  said : 

"As  that  resolution  contains  a  statement 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  untrne,  that  this 
capital  is  surrounded  by  armed  men,  who 
started  this  revolt,  I  cannot  vote  for  it  I 
shall  say  'Nay.' 

"I  wish  to  add  one  word.  The  revolt 
was  occasioned,  in  my  opinion,  by  people 
who  are  not  here  nor  in  this  vicinity.  It  was 
started  in  South  .Carolina.  I  think  the  reso- 
lution limits  it  to  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  not  the  originators  of  this  Rebellion." 

But  the  resolution  was  neverthele^ 
adopted,  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Browning, Chan- 
dler, Clark,  (Jowan,  Dison,  Doolitlle,  Fes- 
scnden.  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Har- 
ris, HoWe,  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  Kennedy, 
Sing.I/ane,  of  Ind.,  I^ane,  of  Kansas,  Latham, 
Morrill,  Nesmith,  Pomerov.  Saulsbury,  Sher- 
man, Ten  Eyck,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Willey; 
and  Wilson— 30. 

Nats  ^Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Johnson,  of 
Mo.,  Polk,  Powell,  Trumbull— 5, 

This  day,  the  Senate  considered  a 
bill  to  confiscate  property  used  for 
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maurrectiooaiy  purposes  by  persons 
engaged  in  rebellion  or  forcible  re- 
sistance to  the  Government;  and 
Mr.  TrninbuU,  of  111.,  moved  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

"  Ami  le  it  further  enaeted.  That  when- 
ever any  person,  claiming  to  be  entitled  to 
tiie  service  or  labor  of  any  otiier  pei-aon, 
under  the  laws  of  any  State,  shall  employ 
such  person  in  aiding  or  promoting  any  in- 
surrection, or  in  reaisting  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  shall  permit  bini  to  be  so 
employed,  he  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  such 
Bervice  or  labor,  and  the  person  whose  labor 
or  service  is  thus  claimed  shall  be  thence- 
forth discharged  therefrom — any  law  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

This  proposition  was  advocated  by 
Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  of  N.  J.,  who  had  op- 
posed it  two  days  before,  in  Commit- 
tee, but  who  now  urged  its  passage 
on  the  assumption  that  slaves  had 
been  engaged  on  the  Rebel  side  in 
the  battle  of  Bui!  Run.  Mr.  Pearce, 
of  Md.,  earnestly  opposed  it,  saying : 

"It  will  inflame  suspicions  which  have 
had  much  to  do  with  producing  our  present 
evils;  will  diatarb  those  who  are  now  calm 
and  quiet;  inflame  those  who  are  restless; 
irritate  numbers  who  would  not  be  exas- 
perated by  any  thing  else ;  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  produce  no  other  real  effect  than 
these.  Being,  then,  useless,  unnecessary, 
&nd  irritating,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  nawise." 

The  vote  was  then  taken,  and  the 
amendment  adopted :  Yeas  33 ;  N'ays 
— Breckinridge  and  Powell,  of  Ky., 
Johnson  and  Polk,  of  Mo.,  Kennedy 
and  Pearce,  of  Md.— 6.  The  bill  was 
then  engrossed,  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

When  this  bill  reached  the  House, 
it  encountered  a  most  strenuous  and 
able  opposition  from  Messrs.  Critten- 
den and  Burnett,  of  Ky.,  Valkndig- 
ham  and  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  and 
Diven,  of  N.  T. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  moved  (August 
2d)  that  the  bill  do  lie  on  the  table ; 
which  was  negatived :  Yeas  57 ; 
Kays  71. 


Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  closed  a 
vigorous  speech  in  its  favor  with  this 
impressive  admonition; 

"  If  this  war  is  continued  long,  and  ia 
bloody,  !  do  not  believe  that  the  free  people 
of  the  Horth  will  stand  by  and  see  their 
sons  and  brothers  and  neighbors  slanfrhtered 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  tliousands  by 
rebels,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  forl>ear 
to  call  upon  their  enemies  to  be  oar  friends, 
and  to  help  us  in  subduing  them.  I,  for  one, 
if  it  continues  long,  and  has  the  consequences 
mentioned,  shall  be  ready  to  go  for  it,  let  it 
bonify  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DivenJ  or  anybody  else.  That  is  my  doc- 
trine: and  that  will  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
whole  free  people  of  the  North  before  two 
years  roll  around,  if  this  war  continues. 

"  As  to  the  end  of  the  war,  until  the 
Eebels  are  subdued,  no  man  in  the  North 
thinks  of  it.  If  the  Government  are  equal 
to  the  people— and  I  believe  they  are — there 
will  be  no  bargaining,  there  will  be  no  nego- 
tiation, there  will  be  no  truces  with  the 
Rebels,  except  to  bniy  the  dead,  until  every 
man  shall  have  laid  down  his  arms,  dis- 
banded his  organization,  submitted  himself 
to  the  Government,  and  sued  for  mercy. 
And,  sir,  if  those  who  have  the  control  of 
the  Government  are  not  fit  for  this  task, 
and  have  not  the  nerve  and  mind  for  it,  the 
people  will  take  care  that  there  are  others 
who  are — although,  sir,  I  have  not  a  bit  of 
fear  of  the  present  Administration  or  of  the 
present  Executive. 

"I  have  spoken  more  freely,  perhaps, 
than  gentlemen  within  my  hearing  might 
think  politic ;  but  I  have  spoken  just  what  I 
felt.  I  have  spoken  what  I  believe  will  be 
the  result ;  and  I  warn  Southern  gentlemen 
that,  if  this  war  is  to  continue,  there  will  be 
a  time  when  my  friend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Divenj  will  see  it  declared  by  this  free  nation 
that  every  bondman  in  ihe  South — belong- 
ing to  a  Rebel,  recollect;  I  confine  it  to 
them — shall  be  called  upon  to  aid  us  in  war 
against  their  masters,  and  to  restore  this 

The  bill  was  now  recommitted,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio ; 
and  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Stevens  to 
recomider  this  decision  was  defeated 
by  laying  on  the  table— Yeas  71 ; 
Nays  61.  It  was  reported  back  next 
day  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
by  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  so  amended 
as  to  strike  out  the  section  relating 
to  slaves — adopted  on  motion  of  Mr. 
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TmiiibuU    as   aforesaid — and   insert 
instead  the  following : 

"Sec.  4.  And  be it/urther  eTuxeted,  That, 
whenever  hereafter,  duriog  tlie  present  in- 
Barreotion  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  any  person  claimed  to  be 
held  to  labor  or  service,  under  the  laws  of 
Btij-  State,  shall  be  retiuired  or  permitted  by 
the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is 
claimed  to  be  due,  or  by  the  lawfQl  agent  of 
Bnch  person,  to  take  up  arms  agaiust  the 
United  States,  or  sliall  be  required  or  per- 
mitted by  the  person  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or  his  lawfiil 
agent,  to  work  or  he  employed  in  or  npon 
any  fort,  navy-yard,  dock,  armory,  ship,  or 
intrenchment,  or  in  any  military  or  naval 
service  whatever,  against  the  Grovernment 
and  lawful  authority  of  the  TInited  States, 
then,  and  in  every  snch  case,  the  person  to 
whom  sneh  service  is  claimed  to  be  due 
shall  forfeit  Lis  claim  to  such  labor,  any  law 
of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding;  and  whenever 
thereafter  the  person  claiming  such  service 
or  labor  shall  seek  to  enforce  his  clium,  it 
shall  be  a  full  and  sufBcient  answer  to  such 
claim,  that  the  person  whose  service  or 
labor  is  claimed  had  been  employed  in  hos- 
tile service  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act." 

Mr.  Bingham  called  for  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  reading  of  the 
■  bill,  as  thus  amended,  which  was 
seconded,  Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana, 
moved  that  the  hill  be  laid  on  the 
table ;  which  was  beaten :  Yeas  i7 ; 
Kaya  66.  The  amendment  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  then  agreed 
to ;  the  bill,  as  amended,  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Aldrioh,  Alley,  Arnold, 
Ashley,  Babbitt,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Bingham. 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Samuel  S,  Blwr,  Blake, 
Bnffiuton,  Chamberlain,  Clark,  Colfax,  Fred- 
erick A.  Coiikling,  Covode,  Daell,  Edwards, 
Eiiot,  Fenten,  Fessenden,  Franchot,  Frank, 
Granger,  Guriey,  Hanchett,  Harrison,  Hutch- 
ins,  Julian,  Kelley,  Francis  W.  Eellogg.  Wil- 
liam Kellogg,  Lansing,  Loomis,  Lovwoy,  Mc' 
Kean,  Mitehell,  Justin  8.  Morrill,  01m,  Pot- 
ter, Ales.  H.  Eiee,  Edward  H.  BoUins,  Sedg- 
wick. Sheffie!d,Shellabarger,  Sherman,  Sloan, 
Spauldiog,  Stevens,  Beiij.  F.  Thomas,  Train, 


Van  Home,  Verree,  Wallace,  Charles  W. 
Walton,  E.  P-  Walton,  Wheeler,  Albert  8. 
White,  and  Windora— GO. 

Nays— Messrs.  Allen,  Ancona,  Joseph  Dai- 
ly, George  H.  Browne,  Burnett,  Calvert,  Cox, 
Cravens,  Crisfield,  Crittenden,  Diven,  Dnn- 
lap,  Dunn,  English,  Fouke,  Grider,  Haight, 
Hale,  Harding,  Holman,  Horton,  Jackson, 
Johnson,  Law,  May,  McClernand,  McPher- 
son,  Mallory,  Menzies,  Morris,  Noble,  Norton, 
Odell,  Pendleton,  Porter,  Eeid,  Eobinson, 
James  S.  EoUina,  Shell.  Smith,  Juhn  B. 
Steele,  Stratton,  Francis  Thomas,  Vallandig- 
ham,  Voorhees,  Wadsworth,  Webster,  aad 
Wickiiffe— 48, 

The  biU,  thus  amended,  being  re- 
turned to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Trumbull 
moved  a  conenrrence  in  the  llouse 
amendment,  which  prevailed  by  the 
following  vote : 

Teas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bingham,  Brown- 
ing, Clark,  Oollamer,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fes- 
senden.  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harris, 
King.  Lane,  of  Ind.,Lane,  of  Kansas,  McDon- 
gall,  Sherman,  Simmons,  Snmner,  TenEyck, 
Trumbull,  Wade,  and  Wilson— 34. 

Nats — Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Bright,  Car- 
llle.  Cowan,  Johnson,  of  Mo.,  Latham,  Pearoe, 
Polk,  Powell,  Eice,  and  Saulsbury — 11. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  IJ'ew  Hampshire,  sub- 
mitted' the  following: 

"Be  it  resolved  ly  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea,  in  Congress  a»sernl>led.  That  we,  as 
representatives  of  the  people  and  States,  re- 
spectively, do  hereby  declare  onr  fixed  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Government  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union  of 
all  these  United  States ;  and  to  this  end,  as 
far  aa  we  may  do  so,  we  pledge  the  entire  re- 
sonroes  of  the  Government  and  people,  until 
all  rebels  shall  Shbmlt  to  the  one  and  cease 
their  efforts  to  destroy  the  other." 

Which  was  adopted:  Teas  34; 
Nays  1 — Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  8,  S.  Cox,  of  Ohio,'  asked  the 
House  to  suspend  its  rules  to  enable 
hJTD  to  offer  the  following : 

"  Whereas,  it  is  the  part  of  rational  beingB 
to  terminate  their  difficnlties  by  rational 
methods,  and,  inasmuch  aa  the  differen- 
ces bebween  the  United  States  anthoritiea 
and  the  seceding  States  have  resulted  in  a 
civil  war,  characterized  by  bitt«r  hostility 
and  extreme  atrocity ;  and,  although  the 
party  in  the  seceded  States  are  guilty  of 

'  Ju!j  aflOi. 
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breaking   the   national   unity  and   resistln- 
the  national  authority :  Tet, 

"Be  it  resolved.  First:  That,  while  wi 
maie  undiminished  and  iocreased  eserlJons 
by  our  Navy  and  Army  to  maintmn  the 
integrity  and  stability  of  this  Government, 
the  common  laws  of  war,  consisting  of  tliose 
maxims  of  humanity,  moderation,  and  hon- 
or, which  are  a  part  of  the  international 
code,  ought  to  he  observed  by  both  parties, 
and  for  a  stronger  reason  th;m  exists  be- 
tween two  alien  nations,  inasmuch  as  the 
two  parties  have  a  common  ancestry,  histo- 
ry, prosperity,  glory,  Government,  and  Union, 
and  are  now  unhappily  engaged  in  lacera- 
ting their  common  country.  Second:  That, 
resulting  from  these  premises,  while  there 
ought  to  be  left  open,  as  between  two  alien 
nations,  ihe  same  means  for  preventing  the 
war  being  carried  to  outrageous  extremities, 
there  ought,  also,  to  be  left  open  some  means 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  Union. 
Third:  That,  to  this  end — the  restoration  of 
peace  and  union  on  the  basis  of  the  Consti- 
tution— there  be  appointed  a  Committee  of 
one  member  from  each  State,  who  shal!  re- 
port to  this  House,  at  its  nest  session,  such 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  shall  assnage  all  grievances, 
and  bring  about  a  reconstruction  of  the  na- 
tional unity ;  and  that,  for  the  preparation 
of  such  ai^ustraent,  and  the  conference  re- 
quisite for  that  purpose,  there  be  appointed 
a  coTumission  of  seven  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  consisting  of  Edward  Everett,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Franltlin  Pierce,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  Eev- 
erdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  of  New  York,  Thomas  Ewing,  of 
Ohio,  and  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  who 
shall  request  from  the  so-called  Confederate 
Stiites  tlie  appointment  of  a  similar  commis- 
sion, and  who  shall  meet  and  confer  on  the 
subject  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  September  next  And  that  the 
Committee  appointed  from  this  House  notify 
said  Commissioners  of  their  appointment  and 
function,  and  report  their  action  to  the  next 
eession,  as  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  proposed  by  Con- 
'  I  the  States  for  their  ratification, 
0  the  fifth  article  of  the  Conatitu- 


Tlie    Hoase  refused    to 
Teas  41 :  Nays  85. 

Mr.  Waldo  P.  Johnson,'  of  Mo., 
proposed  (Aug.  6th)  to  add  to  the  bill 
providing  for  an  increase  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps  the  following ; 


"  And  ie  it  further  enacted,  That  thia 
Congress  recommend  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  to  convene  their  Legislatures 
for  the  pmpose  of  calling  an  election  to 
select  two  delegates  from  each  Oongresdonal 
district,  to  meet  in  general  Convention  at 
Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  September  next ;  the  purpose  of  the  said 
Convention,  to  be  to  devise  raeasures  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  to  our  country." 

Mr.  Caeule,  of  Va,  "Mr,  President, 
there  is  no  one,  perhaps,  within  the  limits 
of  the  Union,  who  is  more  anxious  that 
peace  should  be  restored  to  our  country 
than  I  am;  but,  sir,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large,  organized  army,  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  overthrow  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  pormanentiy  to  divide  these  States  tliat 
have  so  long  existed  as  one  people,  I  do  not 
think  anysach  proposition  as  tins  ought  to 
be  made  until  that  army  shall  be  disbanded, 
and  until  an  offer  to  meet  those  who  desire 
peace  shall  be  made  to  them  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  this  Eebellion.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  entertaining  these  views,  vote  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri — not  that  I  would  not  go  as  for  as 
he  will  go,  or  any  other  Senator  on  this 
floor,  to  allay  the  strife  in  our  land;  but  1 
think  that  propositions  of  this  kind,  coming 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  this 
hour,  are  inopportune;  and,  instead  of  aid- 
ing the  effort  that  may  be  made  for  peace, 
they  will  prolong  the  civil  wai"  that  is  now 
raging  in  the  country." 

Mr.  McDoroALL,  of  Cal.  "  I  wish  merely 
to  amend  the  remark  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  He  says  this  proposition 
would  be  inopportune.  I  say  it  would  be 
intensely  cowardly," 

Mr.  Johnson's  proposition  was  re- 
jected by  the  following  vote  : 

YsAS  —  Messrs,  Bajard,  Breckinridge, 
Bright,  Johuson,  of  Mo.,  Latham,  Pearce, 
Polk,  Powell,  and  Saulsbury — 9, 

Nats — Messrs.  Baker,  Browning,  Carlile, 
Chandler,  Clark,  Collamer,  Cowan,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Fesaenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes, 
Harris,  Howe,  King,  Lane,  of  Ind.,  Lane,  of 
Kansas,  McDougaii,  Morrill,  Rice,  Sherman, 
Sumner,  Ten  Eyek,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wil- 
kinson, Wilraot,  and  Wilson — 29. 

The  bill  increasing  the  pay  of  sol- 
diers being  that  day  under  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Wilson,  of  Mass.,  moved  to 
add  the  following : 

"  And  he  it  fiirfher  enacted.  That  all  the 
acts,  proclamations,  and  orders  of  the  Presi- 


'  WhO;  with  Jiis  colleague,  Trastcn  Polk,  opeoiy  joined  the  Eebels  si 
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dont  of  t!ie  United  States,  after  the  4th  of 
Jim-cli,  I8GI,  respecting  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  tho  United  States,  aad  calling  out  or  re- 
lating to  tho  militia  or  volunteers  from  the 
States,  are  herehy  approved,  and  in  all  re- 
speets  legalized  and  made  valid,  to  the  same 
intent,  and  with  the  same  effect,  as  if  they 
had  been  issued  and  done  under  tbeprerious 
espres.s  antliority  and  direction  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stales.'' 

Tlie  amendment  waa  agreed  to, 
and  the  bill  thereupon  passed,  as  fol- 
lows :  Teas  33 ; 

KiTs— Messrs,  Breckinridge,  Kennedy, 
Polk.  Powell,  and  Saulsbury— 5. 

This  bill  was,  the  same  day,  recon- 
sidered, and  the  above  amendment, 
being  moved  afresh,  was  again  adopt- 
ed: Yeas  37; 

Nats— Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Briglit,Ken- 
nedy,  Pearce,  and  Powell — 5. 

So  the  amendment  was  once  more 
agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed. 

The  bill  being  thus  returned  to 
the  House,  Mr.  Yallandigham  moved 
to  strike  out  the  above  section,  which 
was  defeated  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas— Messrs.  Allen,  Ancona,  George  H. 
Browne,  Calvert,  Cos,  Crisfleld,  Jackson, 
Johnson,  May,  Noble,  Pendleton,  James  S. 
Eollins,  .Shell,  Smith,  Yallandigham,  Voor- 
hees,  WadsM-orth,  Ward,  and  Webster— 19. 
Nats -74. 

The  bill  was  tlierenpon  passed. 
Mr.  Calvert,  of  Md.,  offered  the 
following ; 


"  That,  whilst  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  to  strengthen  tlie 
hands  of  Government  in  its  efforrs  to  oiiun- 
taiu  the  Union  and  enforce  the  supremacy 
of  the  laws,  it  is  no  less  our  dnty  to  examine 
into  the  original  causes  of  our  dissensions, 
and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  are  best  cal- 
culated to  restore  peace  and  union  to  the 
country:  Therefore,  it  is 

"Jiesohed  {The  Senate  concnrring  here- 
in), that  a  Joint  Committee,  to  consist  of 
nine  members  of  this  House  and  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  be  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  to  Congress  such  amendments  to 
tho  Constitution  and  laws  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  mutual  confidence  and  insure 
a  more  perfect  and  endurable  Union  amongst 
these  States." 

This  proposition  was  laid  on  the 
table :  Yeas  72  ;  ]S"ay3  39— nearly  a 
party  division.  And  Mr.  Diven,  of 
JS".  Y.,  thereupon  asked  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House  to  enable 
him  to  offer  the  following  ; 

"  Eesahed.  That,  at  a  time  when  an  armed 
rebellion  ig  threatening  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment, any  and  all  resolutions  or  recommend  ■ 
ations  designed  to  make  terms  with  armed 
rebels  are  either  cowardly  or  treasonable." 

Mr.  Yallandigham  objected ;  and 
tho  House  refused  to  suspend  the 
rules :  Noes  36  ;  Ays  56 — not  two- 
thirds. 

The  session  terminated  by  adjourn- 
ment at  noon,  August  6th,  having 
lasted  but  thirty-three  days. 


XXXV. 
MISSOURI. 


"We  have  Been  Conventions  of  the 
people  of  several  States  coolly  assume 
the  power,  averted  or  reserved  in  no 
one  of  their  respective  Constitutions, 
to  take  those  States  out  of  the  Union, 
and  absolve  their  people  from  all  ob- 


ligation to  Tiphold  or  obey  its  Govern- 
ment, in  flagrant  defiance  of  that 
Federal  charter,  framed  for  and 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  them  recognized  and 
accepted  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
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land,  anything  in  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  We  have  seen  one 
of  these  Conventions  assnme  and  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  revoking  a  funda- 
mental compact  between  the  State 
and  the  Union,  which  is,  by  its  ex- 


press terms,  irrevocable.  We  have 
seen  State  Legislatures,  in  default  of 
Conventions,  usurp,  practically,  this 
tremendous  power  of  secession  ;  and 
have  heard  a  now  loyal  Governor 
proclaim  that  a  pojjular  majority  for 
Secessionists,  in  an  election  of  mem- 


bers of  Congress,  might  serve  to  nul- 
lify the  obligation  of  the  citizens  of 
that  State  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  Union.  "We  are  now  to  con- 
template more  directly  the  spectacle 
of  a  State  plunged  into  secession  and 


civil  war,  not  in  obedience  to,  but  in 
defiance  of,  the  action  of  Jier  Conven- 
tion and  the  express  will  of  her  peo- 
ple^not,  even,  by  any  direct  act  of 
her  Legislature,  but  by  the  will  of 
her  Executive  alone.'     Gov.  Jackson, 
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as  we  Iiave  seen,  having  found  the 
Convention,  which  his  Legislature 
had  called,  utterly  and  emphatically 
intractable  to  the  uses  of  treason,  had 
reconvened  liis  docile  Legislature.' 
But  even  this  body  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  vote  the  State  out  of  the 
Union.  Below  that  point,  however, 
it  stood  ready  enough  to  aid  the 
bolder  conspirators ;  and  its  pliancy 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The  State 
School  Fund,  the  money  provided  to 
pay  the  July  interest  on  the  hea-VT- 
State  Debt,  and  all  other  available 
means,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  over  three  millions  of  dollars,  were 
appropriated  to  military  uses,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Jackson,  un- 
der the  pretense  of  arming  the  State 
against  any  emergency.  By  another 
act,  the  Governor  was  invested  with 
despotic  power — even  verbal  opposi- 
tion to  his  assumptions  of  authority 
being  constituted  treason;  while  every 
citizen  liable  to  military  duty  was 
declared  subject  to  drafl  into  active 
service  at  Jackson's  wiU,  and  an  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  State  Executive 
exacted.  Under  these  acts,  Jackson 
appointed  ex-Go  v.  Sterling  Price 
Major- General  of  the  State  forces, 
with  nine  Brigadiers — Parsons,  M.  L. 
Clark,  John  B.  Clark,  Slack,  Harris, 
Eains,  McBride,  Stein,  and  Jeft'. 
Thompson,  commanding  in  so  many 
districts  into  which  the  State  was  di- 
\-ided.  These  Brigadiers  were  or- 
dered by  Maj.  Gen,  Price  to  muster 
and  oi'ganize  the  militia  of  their  sev- 
eral districts  so  fast  as  possible,  and 
send  it  with  all  dispatch  to  Boone- 
ville  and  Lexington,  two  thriving 
young  cities  on  the  Missouri,  respeet- 


of  the  question  h 
position  of  Missou 
iingte  Seceishhift 


Taniahed.  Thia  was  1 
0  wliose  Convention  no 
!  ekckd.    Gov.   Price  vi 


ively  some  forty  and  one  hundred 
miles  west  of  Jefferson,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  slaveholding  region. 
This  call  having  been  made,  Jackson 
and  Price,  fearing  an  attack  from  the 
Federal  forces  gathering  at  St.  Louis, 
started  westward  with  their  follow- 
ers, reaching  Booneville  on  the  18th 
of  June.  Price,  being  sick,  kept  on 
by  steamboat  to  Lexington, 

They  had  not  moved  too  soon. 
Gen.  Lyon  and  his  army  letl  St. 
Louis  by  steamboats  on  the  13th,  and 
reached  Jefferson  City  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  only  to  find  that  the 
Confederate  chiefe  had  started  when 
he  did,  with  a  good  hundred  miles 
advantage  in  the  race.  Reiimbark- 
ing  on  the  16th,  he  reached  Bockport, 
nearly  opposite  Booneville,  next 
morning,  and  espied  the  Eebel  en- 
campment just  across  the  river.  In 
it  were  collected  some  two  or  three 
thousand  men,  only  half  armed,  and 
not  at  all  drilled,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Col.  Marmaduke; 
Jackson,  utterly  disconcerted  by 
Lyon's  unexpected  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, had  ordered  his  '  State  Guard' 
to  be  disbanded,  and  no  resistance  to 
be  offered.  But  Marmaduke  deter- 
mined to  fight,  and  started  for  the 
landing,  where  he  hoped  to  surprise 
and  cut  up  the  TlnioniBts  while  de- 
barking. He  met  Lyon  advancing 
in  good  order,  and  was  easily  routed 
by  him,  losing  two  guns,  with  much 
camp- equipage,  clothing,  etc.  His 
raw  infantry  were  dispersed,  but  his 
strength  in  cavalry  saved  him  from 
ntter  destruction, 

Jackson  fled  to  Warsaw,  on  the 
Osage,  some  eighty  miles  south-west, 

a  Union  man,  with- 
i  assembiiiie  of  the 
resident.'    'MaySd. 
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Kfteen  miles  north  of  that  place,  at 
Camp  Cole,  a  half-organized  regiment 
of  Unionists,  under  Capt.  Cook,  was 
asleep  in  two  bams,  with  no  pickets 
oiit  eave  northward,  when,  during 
the  night  of  the  ISth,  they  were  sur- 
prised by  a  Rebel  force  from  the 
southward,  under  Col,  O'Kane,  and 
utterly  routed — being  unable  to  offer 
any  serious  resistance.  Capt.  Cook 
and  a  portion  of  his  followers  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.'  Jackson, 
reiinforced  by  O'Kane,  halted  two 
days  at  Warsaw,  then  continued  his 
retreat  some  fitly  miles  to  Montevallo, 
in  Yemon  County,  near  the  west  line 
of  the  State,  and  w^  here  joined  on 
the  8d  of  July  by  Price,  with  such 
aid  as  he  had  been  able  to  gather  at 
Lexington  and  on  his  way.  Their 
united  force  is  stated  by  Pollard  at 
3,600.  Being  pursued  by  Lyon,  they 
continued  their  retreat  next  day, 
halting  at  9  P.  M.,  in  Jasper  County, 
twenty -three  miles  distant.  Ten 
miles  hence,  at  10  A.  M.,  next  morn- 
ing, they  were  confronted  by  a  Union 
force  1,500  strong,  under  Col.  Franz 
Sigel,  who  had  been  dispatched  from 
St.  Louis bytheSouth-westemPaeific 
road,  to  Rolla,  had  marched  thence 
to  Springfield,  and  had  pushed  on  to 
Mount  Vernon,  Lawrence  County, 
hoping  to  prevent  a  junction  between 
Jackson  and  some  forces  which  his 
Brigadiers  were  hurrying  to  his  sup- 
port. Each  army  appears  to  have 
started  that  morning  with  intent  to 
find  and  fight  the  other ;  and  such 
mutual  intentions   are  seldom   frus- 

'It  Beema  to  beprettjweU  agreed  that  Cook's 
men  were  about  400  in  number :  but  he  reported 
that  he  ivas  attacked  by  1,200,  while  Pollard 
makes  O'Kane's  force  only  350.  Cook's  ac- 
count makes  his  loss  23  killed,  20  wounded,  and 
30  prisoners;  wh^   Pollard   says  we  lost  203 


trated.  Sigel  found  the  Rebels,  lialt- 
ed  after  their  morning  march,  well 
posted,  vastly  superior  in  numbers 
and  in  cavalry,  but  inferior  in  artil- 
lery, which  he  accordingly  resolved 
should  play  a  principal  part  in  the 
battle.  In  the  cannonade  which 
ensued,  he  inflicted  great  damage 
on  the  Rebels  and  received  very 
little,  until,  after  a  desultory  combat 
of  three  or  four  hours,  the  enemy  re- 
solved to  profit  by  their  vast  superior- 
ity in  cavalry  by  outflanking  him, 
both  right  and  left.  This  compelled 
Sigel  to  fall  back  on  his  baggage- 
train,  three  miles  distant,  wiiicli  was 
otherwise  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
The  retreat  was  made  in  perfect  order, 
with  two  cannon  on  either  flank,  two 
in  front,  and  four  in  the  rear,  keeping 
the  Rebel  cavalry  at  a  respectful 
distance ;  save  when,  at  the  crossing 
of  Dry  Fork  creek,  where  the  road 
passes  between  bluffs,  an  effort  was 
made  to  stop  him  by  massing  a  strong 
cavalry  force  in  his  front.  This  waa 
easily  routed  by  bringing  all  his  guns 
to  bear  upon  it ;  when  he  continued 
his  retreat  to  Carthage,  and  through 
that  town  to  Sarcoxie,  some  fifteen 
miles  eastward.  It  was  well,  indeed, 
that  he  did  so;  for  Jackson's  force 
was  augmented,  dyring  that  night 
and  next  morning,  by  the  arrival  of 
Price  from  the  southward,  bringing 
to  his  aid  several  thousand  Arkansas 
and  Texas  troops,  undci'  Gens.  Ben. 
McCulIoch  and  Pearce.  Our  loss 
in  the  affair  of  Carthage  was  13 
killed   and  31  wounded— not  one  of 

killed,  a  lai^o  number  wounded,  and  oyer 
100  taken  prisoners;  while  tha  Rebels  loBl 
but  i  killed,  15  or  20  wounded,  and  captured 
3G3  muskets.  Such  are  the  materials  out  of 
which  History  is  neceasarily  distilled.  PuUard 
is  probably  the  nearer  right  in  this  case. 
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them  abandoned  to  the  enemy ;  while 
the  Rebels  reported  their  loss  at  40 
to  50  killed  and  135  to  150  wotinded. 
Sigel,  now  outnumhered  three  or  four 
to  one,  was  constrained  to  continue 
his  retreat,  by  Mount  Vernon,  to 
Springfield;  where  Gen.  Lyon,  who 
had  been  delayed  by  lack  of  trans- 
portation, joined  and  outranked  him 
on  the  10th. 

Meantime,  Gen,  Harris,  Jackson's 
Brigadier  for  north-eastern  Missouri, 
had  rallied  a  considerable  force  at 
Paris,  near  the  Mississippi,  and  hence 
commenced  the  work  of  destroying 
the  Hannibal  and  St,  Joseph  Eail- 
road.  Col.  Smith's  Union  force  at- 
tacked him  on  the  10th  at  Palmyra, 
whence  Harris  fell  back  to  Monr^, 
filiteen  miles  west,  where  he  destroyed 
much  of  the  railroad  property.  Here 
he  was  again  attacked  by  Smith,  and 
worsted,  losing  one  gun  and  75  pris- 
oners. He  thereupon  disappeared; 
but  continued  actively  organizing 
guerrilla  parties,  and  sending  them 
out  to  harass  and  plunder  Unionists, 
destroying  their  property  through  all 
this  section,  xmtil  he  finally  joined 
Price,  with  2,700  men,  at  the  siege 
of  Lexington.  In  fact,  all  over  Mis- 
souri, partisan  fights  and  guerrilla  out- 
rages were  now  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  State  Convention  reassembled 
at  Jefierson  City  Jnly  20th,  and  pro- 
ceeded— 52  to  28— to  declare'  the 
offices  of  Governor,  Lieut,  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  with  those  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  vacant  by  the 
treason  of  their  occupants,  and  all  the 
acts  of  said  Executive  and  Legisla- 
ture, in  contravention  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  in  hostihty  to  the 
Union,  null  and  void.     They  desig- 

'  July  liOtll. 


nated  the  first  Monday  of  the  ICo- 
vember  ensuing  as  a  day  of  election, 
whereat  the  people  should  ratify  or 
disapprove  this  decisive  action  ;  and, 
meantime,  elected  Hamilton  R.  Gam- 
ble Governor,  Willard  P.  Hall  Lieut. 
Governor,  and  Mordecai  Oliver  Sec- 
retary of  State,  These  ofticers  were 
that  day  inaugurated,  and  the  Con- 
vention, immediately  thereupon,  ad- 
journed to  the  third  Monday  in  De- 
cember. Their  action  was  ratified, 
of  course,  and  the  functionaries  above 
named  continued  in  their  respective 
offices.  These  proceedings  were  met 
by  a  proclamation  from  the  Rebel 
Lieut,  Governor,  Reynolds,  styling 
himself  acting  Governor,  dated  New 
Madrid,  July  31st;  wherein  he  de- 
dares  that  he  hae  been  absent  for  two 
months,aa  a  Commissioner  of  Missouri 
tothe  Confederate  States,  and  thatnow 

"I  return  to  tlie  State,  to  aooompanv,  in 
my  official  capacity,  one  of  the  ftrmies 
which  the  warrior  statesman.'  whose  genius 
now  presides  over  the  affairs  of  our  half  of 
the  Uhiott,  has  prepared  to  advance  against 
the  common  foe,   *   *   * 

"  I  particularly  address  myself  to  those  who, 
though  Southerners  in  feeling,  have  permit- 
ted a  love  of  peace  to  lead  them  astray  from 
the  State  cause.  Ton  noiv  see  the  State  au- 
thorities about  to  assert,  with  powerful  for- 
ces, their  constitutional  rights;  yon  behold 
the  most  warlike  population  on  the  globe, 
the  people  of  ti*e  lower  Mississippi  valley, 
ahout  to  rush,  with"  their  gleaming  bowie- 
knives  and  unerring  rifles,  to  aid  as  in  driving 
out  the  Abolitionists  and  their  Hessian  al- 
lies. If  you  cordially  join  onr  Sonthern 
friends,  the  war  mast  soon  depart  Missouri's 
borders ;  if  you  still  continue,  either  in 
apathy,  or  in  indirect  support  of  the  Lincoln 
Government,  yon  only  bring  rnin  upon  your- 
selves by  fruitlessly  prolonging  the  contest 
The  road  to  peace  and  internal  security  is 
only  through  union  with  the  South.  We 
will  receive  you  as  brothers,  and  let  bygones 
be  bygones.  Rally  to  the  Stars  and  Bars, 
in  union  with  oar  glorious  easiga  of  the 
Grizzly  Bear  I" 

Jackson  followed  this  (August  6th) 

'Jefferson  Davis,  to  wit. 
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by  a  Declaration  of  Independence, 
mainly  made  np  of  abuse  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  its  efforts  to 
maintain  its  authority  in  Missouri, 
He  thus  established  his  right  to  take 
that  State  out  of  the  Union : 

"  By  the  recognized  nDiversal  public  law 
of  aJl  the  earth,  war  dissolves  all  political 
compacts.  Our  forefathers  gave  as  one  of 
their  grounds  for  assertiog  their  indepen- 
dence that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had 
'ubdieoted  government  here,  hy  declaring 
us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging  war 
upon  us.'  The  people  and  Government  of 
the  Northern  States  of  the  late  Union  have 
acted  in  the  same  manner  toward  Missouri, 
and  have  dissulved,  by  war,  the  connection 
heretofore  existing  between  her  and  them. 

"The  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  tlie 
recognized  political  department  of  her  Gov- 
ernment, by  an  act  approved  May  10th, 
1861,  entitled,  'An  act  to  aatliorize  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  sup- 
press rebellion  and  repel  invasion,'  has 
vested  in  the  Governor,  in  respect  to  the 
rebellion  and  invasion  now  carried  on  in 
Missouri  by  the  Government  and  people  of' 
the  Northern  States  and  their  allies,  power 
and  anthority '  to  takesuch  measures,  as  in  his 
judgment  he  may  deem  necessary  or  ])roper, 
to  repel  such  invasion  or  put  down  such  re- 
bellion.' 

"  Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority in  me  vested  by  said  act,  I,  Olaibortie 
F.  Jackson,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions, 
and  finuly  believing  that  I  am  herein  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  will  of  tlie  people  of  Mis- 
souri, do  hereby,  in  their  name,  by  their  au- 
thority, and  on  their  behalf,  and  subject  at 
aE  times  to  their  free  and  unbiased  control, 
make  and  publish  this  provisional  declara- 
tion, that,  by  the  acts  of  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  political  connection  heretofore  ex- 
isting between  said  States  and  tlie  people 
and  Government  of  Missouri  is  and  ought  to 
be  totally  dissolved;  and  that  the  State  of 
Mssonri,  as  a  sovereign,  free,  and  indepen- 
dent repubiio,  has  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acta  and 
tilings  which  independent  States  may  of 
right  do." 

On  the  strength  of  the  preceding, 

tliere  was  negotiated  at  Richmond, 

on  the  Slst  of  October  ensuing,  by 

E.  0.  Cabell  and  Thomas  L.  Snead, 

37 


on  tlie  part  of  Jackson,  and  E.  M.  T. 
Hunter  acting  for  Davis,  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  between  Mis- 
souri and  tlie  Confederacy ;  whereby 
all  the  military  force,  materiel  of  war, 
and  military  operations  of  the  former 
were  transferred  to  the  said  DaWs,  as 
though  she  were  already  in  the  Con- 
federacy ;  to  which  was  added  a  stipu- 
lation that  she  sliould,  so  soon  as  pc«- 
sible,  be  admitted  into  the  Confed- 
eracy ;  and  she  has  since  been  repre- 
sented in  its  Congress,  although  no 
election  for  members  thereof  was  ever 
held  by  her  people. 

The  Rebels,  largelyreen  forced  from 
the  South,  and  immensely  gtrong  in 
cavalry,  soon  overran  all  southern  Hia- 
souri,  confining  Gen,  Lyon  to  Spring- 
field and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Aware  of  their  great  superiority  in 
numbers,  Lyon  waited  long  for  reen- 
forcements ;  but  the  disaster  at  Bull 
Run,  and  the  general  mustering  ont 
of  service  of  our  three-months'  men, 
prevented  his  receiving  any.  At 
length,  hearing  that  the  enemy  were 
advancing  in  two  strong  columns, 
from  Cassville  on  the  south  and  Sar- 
coxie  on  the  west,  to  overwhelm  him, 
he  resolved  to  strike  the  former 
before  it  could  unite  with  the  latter. 
He  accordingly  left  'Springfield,  Au- 
gust 1st,  with  5,600  foot,  iOO  horse, 
and  18  guns;  and,  early  nest  morn- 
ing, encountered  at  Dug  Springs  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy,  whom  he 
lured  into  a  fight  by  pretending  to 
fly,  and  speedily  routed  and  dispersed. 
The  Rebels,  under  McCulloeb,  there- 
upon recoiled,  and,  moving  westward, 
formed  a  junction  with  their  M'eaker 
column,  advancing  from  Sarcoxie  to 
strike  Springfield  from  the  west. 
Lyon  thereupon  retraced  his  steps  to 
Springfield,     The  Rebels,  now  com- 
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inauded  by  Price,  their  beat  General, 
advanced  slowly  and  warily,  reaching 
"Wilson's  Creek,  ten  miles  aoutli  of 
Springfield,  on  the  tth.  Lyon  pur- 
posed here  to  surprise  them  by  a  night 
attack ;  but  it  was  so  late  when  all 
was  ready  that  he  deferred  the  at- 
tempt until  the  9th,  when  he  again 
advanced  from  Springfield  in  two 
columns ;  his  main  body,  led  by  him- 


self, seeking  the  enemy  in  front; 
while  Sigel,  with  1,200  men,  was  to 
gain  their  rear  by  their  right. 

Price  had  planned  an  attack  on 
our  camps  that  night ;  but,  jealousies 
arising,  had  resigned  the  chief  com- 
mand to  McOulIoch,  who  had  recalled 
the  order  to  advance,  because  of  the 
intense  darkness  of  the  night.  At  5 
A.  M.,  of  August  10th,  Lyon  opened 


A    Capt  Totten's  Balttry. 
O    Duboia'a  Battery. 


SliBler'B  BittaUoo. 


Uen.  Lyon  ML 


V  SIgers  Brigade.  M  juid  Ct) 
X  Kosd  tbroiigh  Relwl  tamp 

Y  McCnliiich-a  Hend-Qiutfter 
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upon  the  Rebels  m  front,  while  Sig^,, 
with  hia  1,200  men  and  6  guns,  al- 
most suimltaneotislj',  assailed  the  rear 
of  the  enemy's  right.     The  battle  was 
obstinate  and  bloody;  but   the  dis- 
parity of  numbers  was  too  great,  and 
the  division  of  forces  proved,  there- 
fore, a  mistake.     The  Rebels,  at  first 
surprised  by  Sigel's  unexpected    a^ 
tack,  and  most  gallantly  charged  by 
him,  gave  ivay  before  him ;  and  he 
soon  secured  a  commanding  position 
for  his  artillery.     But  the  weakness 
of  his  force  was  now  manifest;  and 
he  was  deceived  by  the  advance  of  a 
Rebel  regiment,  which  was  mistaken 
by  hi.s  men  for  Lyon's  victorious  van- 
guai-d,  and  thus  came  close  to  them 
■unopposed.     At  a  signal,  Sigel  waa 
assailed  by  two  batteries  and  a  strong 
column    of  infantry,  and    instantly- 
thrown  into  confusion.     The  enemy's 
fire  was  so  hot  that  our  cannoneers 
were  driven  by  it  from  their  pieces, 
the  horses  killed,  and  five  guns  cap- 
tured.    Our  infantry  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion, followed  and  assailed  bylarge 
bodies  of  Rebel  cavalry.     Of  Sigel's 
1,200,  less  than  400  were  present  at 
the  next  roll-call.     One  of  his  regi- 
ments, 400  strong,  under  Col.  Salo- 
mon, was  composed  of  three-months' 
men,  who  had  already  overstaid  their 
term  of  enlistment,  and  who  had  re- 
luctantly consented  to  take  part  in 
this  battle ;  but  who,  when  charged  by 
an  overwhelming  Rebel  force,  were 
suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  home- 
sickness, and  fled  in  aU  directions. 

Meantime,  our  front  or  main  ad- 
vance, under  Gen.  Lyon,  had  waked 
up  the  great  body  of  the  Rebels; 
Capt.  Totten's  and  Lieut.  Dubois's 
batterias  opening  upon  their  immense 
masses  with  great  vigor  and  decided 
effect.     Very  soon,  the  infantry  on 


519 
both  sides  were  brought  into  action  ; 
and  the  1st  Missouri,   1st    and    2d 
Kansas,  and  1st  Iowa  regiments,  with 
Steele's  battalion    of  regulars,  won 
immortal  honor  by  the  persistent  and 
heroic  gallantry  with  which  they  for 
hours  maintained  their  ground  against 
immense  odds.     The  Rebels  were  re- 
peatedly driven   back  in  confusion, 
and  the  firing  would  be  nearly  or  quite 
suspended  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes ; 
when,  perceiving  their  decided  su- 
periority in  numbers,  since  the  rout 
and  flight  of  Sigel's  command,  the 
Confederate  officers  would  rally  their 
men  and  bring  them  once  more  to 
the  charge.     Meantime,  Gen,  Lyon, 
who  had  led  out  his  little  army  to 
fight  against  his  own  judgment,  upon 
the  representation  of  Gen.  Sweeny, 
that  to  abandon  all  south-west  Mis- 
souri without  a  battle  would  be  worse 
than  a  defeat,  and  who  had  evinced 
the  most  reckless  bravery  throughout 
had  been  twice  wounded,  and  had 
had  Ills  horse  killed  under  him.     The 
second  ball  struck  him  in  the  head 
and  seemed  for  the  moment  to  con- 
fuse him.     He  walked  a  few  paces  to 
the  rear,  saying  to  Maj.  Schofleld,  his 
Adjutant,  "  I  fear  the  day  is  lost ;" 
to  which  Schofield  resjjonded,  "  No, 
General ;  let  us  try  tliem  once  more." 
Maj.   Sturgis  ofi'ered    him   his    own 
horse,  which  Lyon  at  first  declined, 
but  soon  after  mounted,  and,  bleed- 
ing from  his  two  wounds,  swung  liis 
hat  in  the  air,  and  called  upon  the 
troops  nearest  him  to  prepare  for  a 
bayonet-charge  on  the  lines  of  the 
enemy.       The    2d     Kansas    rallied 
aroimd  him,  but  in   a  moment    its 
brave    Col.    Mitdiell    fell    severely 
wounded,  and  his  soldiers  cried  out : 
"  "We  are  ready  to  follow — who  will 
lead  us?"   "7  willlead  you  I"  replied 
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Lyon ;  "  come  on,  brave  men !"  and 
at  that  moment  a  third  bullet  struck 
him  in  his  breast,  and  he  fell  mor 
tallv  wounded. 

Still,  the  battle  was  not  loat.  Foi 
the  enthusiastic,  death-defying  valor 
of  the  Unionists  had  repelled  tho  as 
saulta  of  their  enemies  along  their 
entire  front,  and  scarcely  a  shot  was 
fired  for  the  twenty  minutes  following 
Gen.  Lyon's  death.  Maj.  Sturgis,  in 
his  official  report  of  the  battle,  says : 

"  After  the  death  of  Gen.  Lyon,  when  the 
enemy  fled  and  left  the  field  clear,  80  far  as 
we  could  see,  an  almost  total  silence  reigned 
for  a  space  of  twenty  minntes.  Msy.  Scho- 
field  now  informed  me  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
Lyon,  and  reported  for  orders.  The  respon- 
sibility which  now  rested  upon  me  was  duly 
felt  and  appM^iated.  Our  brave  little  army 
was  scattered  and  broken;  over  20.000  foes 
were  still  in  our  front ;  and  our  men  had  had 
no  water  since  5  o'clock  the  evening  before, 
and  could  hope  for  none  short  of  Springfield, 
twelve  miles  distant;  if  we  should  go  for- 
ward, our  own  success  would  prove  our 
certain  defeat  in  the  end ;  if  we  retreated, 
disasteratarednsin  the  face;  our  amranni- 
tion  was  well-nigh  eshansted ;  and,  should 
the  enemy  make  this  discovery,  throi^h  i 
slackening  of  our  Are,  total  annihilation  wa 
all  we  could  expect.  The  great  question  ii 
my  mind  was,  '  Where  is  Sigel  f '  If  I  could 
still  hope  for  a  vigorous  attack  by  him  -" 
the  enemy's  right  flank  or  rear,  then  no 
could  go  forward  with  some  hope  of  success. 
If  he  had  retreated,  there  was  nothing  left 
for  us  but  to  retreat  also.  In  this  perplexing 
condition  of  aifdrs,  I  summoned  the  principal 
officers  for  consultation.  The  great  question 
with  most  was,  'Js  retreat  possible*'  The 
consultation  was  broi^ht  to  a  close  by  the 
advance  of  a  heavy  colnnm  of  inflmtry  from 
tlie  hill,  where  Sigel's  guns  had  been  heard 
before.  Thinking  they  were  Sigel's  men.  a 
line  was  formed  for  an  advance,  with  the 
hope  offorming  a  junction  with  him.  These 
troops  wore  adress  much  resembling  that  of 
Sign's  brigade,  and  carried  the  American 
flag.  They  were,  therefore,  permitted  to 
move  down  the  hill  within  easy  range  of 
Dubois's  battery,  until  they  had  reached  the 
covered  position  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on 
which  we  were  posted,  and  from  which  we 
had  been  fiercely  assailed  before;  when, 
suddenly,  a  battery  was  planted  on  the  hill 
in  our  front,  and  began  to  ponr  upon  us 
shrnpnell  and  canister — a  species  of  shot  not 


before  fired  by  the  enemy.  At  tliis  moment, 
the  enemy  showed  his  true  colors,  and  at 
once  commented  along  our  entire  lines  the 
fiercest  and  most  bloody  engagement  of  the 
da^  I  leut.  Dubois's  battery  on  our  left,  ■ 
gallantly  supported  by  Maj.  Osterhaus's  bat- 
tihon  and  the  rallied  fragments  of  the  Mia- 
houn  1st,  soon  silenced  tlie  enemy's  battery 
on  the  hill,  and  repulsed  the  right  wing  of 
his  mfantry.  Oapt,  Totten's  battery,  in  the 
center,  supported  by  the  lowas  and  regulars, 
was  the  main  point  of  attack.  The  enemy 
could  frequently  be  seen  within  twenty  feet 
of  Totten's  guns,  and  the  smoke  of  the  op- 
posing lines  was  often  so  confounded  as  to 
seem  but  one.  Now,  for  the  first  tiine  dur- 
ing the  day,  our  entire  line  maintained  its 
position  with  perfect  fimmess.  Not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  give  way  was  mani- 
fested at  any  point;  and,  while  Capt.  Steele's 
battery,  which  was  some  yards  in  front  of 
the  line,  together  with  tlie  troops  on  the 
right  and  left,  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers, 
the  contending  lines  being  almost  muzzle  to 
muzzle,  Oapt.  Granger  rushed  to  the  rear 
and  brought  up  the  supports  of  Dubois's 
battery,  consisting  of  two  or  three  compa- 
nies of  the  1st  Missouri,  tliree  companies  of 
the  1st  Kansas,  and  two  companies  of 
the  1st  Iowa,  in  quick  time,  and  fell  upon 
the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  ponred  into  it 
a  murderous  fire,  killing  or  wounding  nearly 
every  man  within  sixty  or  seventy  yards. 
From  this  moment,  a  perfect  rout  took  place 
throughout  the  Rebel  front,  while  our3,_on 
the  right  flank,  continued  to  pour  a  galling 
Are  into  their  disorganized  masses. 

"It  was  then  evident  that  Totten's  bat- 
tery and  Steele's  little  battalion  were  safe. 
Among  the  offioers  conspicuous  in  leading 
this  assault  were  A^].  Hezcock,  Capts. 
Kurke,  Miller,  Maunter,  Maurice,  and  Bich- 
ardson,  and  Lieut,  llowai-d,  all  of  the  1st 
Missouri.  There  were  others  of  tho  1st 
Kansas  and  1st  Iowa  who  participated,  and 
whose  names  I  do  not  remember.  The 
enemy  then  fled  from  the  field. 

"A  few  moments  before  the  close  of  the 
engagement,  the  2d  Kansas,  which  had  firm- 
ly maintained  its  position,  on  the  extreme 
right,  from  the  time  it  was  first  sent  there, 
found  its  ammanition  exhausted,  and  I  di- 
rected it  to  withdraw  slowly,  and  in  good 
order,  from  the  field,  which  it  did,  bringing 
off  its  wounded,  which  left  onr  right  flank 
exposed,  and  the  enemy  renewed  the  attack 
at  that  point,  after  it  had  ceased  along  tho 
whole  line;  but  it  was  gallantly  met  by 
Capt.  Steele's  battalion  of  regulars,  which 
had  just  driven  the  enemy  from  the  right  of 
the  center,  and,  after  a  sharp  engagement, 
drove  him  precipitately  fi'om  tho  field. 
"Thus    closed— at   about    half-past    11 
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o'clock — an  almost  nuintemipted  conflict  of 
sis  hours.  The  order  to  reheat  was  given 
soon  after  the  enemy  gave  way  ivom  our 
front  and  center,  Lieut.  Dubois's  battery 
having  been  previously  sent  to  occupy,  with 
its  supports,  the  liill  in  onr  rear.  Oapt, 
Totten's  battery,  as  soon  as  his  disabled 
horses  could  be  replaced,  retired  slowly 
M'ith  the  main  body  of  the  infantry,  while 
Capt.  Steele  was  meeting  the  demonstra- 
tions upon  our  right  flank,  Thia  having 
been  rspnlsed,  and  no  enemy  being  insight, 
the  whole  column  moved  slowlytothe  high, 
open  prairie,  about  two  miles  from  the  bat- 
tle-ground ;  our  ambulances,  meanwhile, 
passing  to  and  fro,  carrjdng  off  onr  wounded. 
After  making  a  short  halt  on  the  prwrie,  we 
continiied  oar  march  to  Springfield. 

"It  sbonidbe  here  remembered  that,  just 
after  the  order  to  retire  was  given,  and 
while  it  was  undecided  whether  the  retreat 
should  be  continued,  or  whether  we  should 
occapy  the  more  favorable  position  of  our 
rear,  and  await  tidings  of  Col.  Sigel,  one  of 
his  non-commissioned  officers  arrived,  and 
reported  that  theColonel'sbrigadehad  been 
totally  rented,  and  all  his  artillery  captured. 
Col.  yigel  himself  having  been  either  killed 
or  made  prisoner.  Most  of  our  men  had 
flred  ;iway  all  their  ammunirion,  and  all  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  boxes  of  t!ie 
killed  and  wounded.  Nothing,  therefore, 
was  left  to  do  hut  to  return  to  Springfield; 
where  550  Home  Guards,  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  had  been  left  to  take  care  of  the 
train.  On  reacbing  the  Little  York  road, 
we  met  Lieut.  Farrand,  with  his  company 
of  dragoons,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Col.  Sigel's  command,  with  one  piece  of 
artillery.  At  5  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  reached 
Springfleid." 

Of  course,  the  Coufederates  claimed 
the  result  as  a  success ;  and  with  good 
reason,  since  they  stood  on  the  de 
fensive  and  held  the  field,  and  could 


show  as  trophies  five  of  Sigel's  six 
guns;  tut  there  is  no  pretense,  on 
their  part,  of  having  pursued  those 
whom  they  claimed  to  have  beaten ; 
and  McOulloch's  first  official  report 
only  says  of  our  army,  "  They  have 
met  with  a  signal  repidse" — which 
was  the  truth.  He  acfaiits  a  loss  of 
265  knied,  800  wounded,  and  30 
missing.  Our  official  reports  make 
our  loss  233  killed,  721  wounded,  and 
2 &3  missing.'  McCulloch says :  ''My 
effective  force  was  5,300  infantry,  15 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  6,000  horse- 
men, armed  with  flint-lock  muskets, 
rifles,  and  shot-guns.  There  were 
other  horsemen  with  the  army,  who 
were  entirely  unarmed,  and,  instead 
of  being  a  help,  were  continually  in 
the  way."  Lieut.  Col.  Merritt,  of 
the  1st  Iowa,  in  his  report,  says : 

"  The  enemy  brought  to  the  field  14,000 
well-armed  and  well-disciplined  troops,  and 
10,000  irregular  troops ;  and  oar  own  force 
amounted  to  about  5,000  troops  in  the  early 
part  of  the  engagement,  and  considerably 
less  than  4,000  troops  for  the  concluding 
four  hours  of  it." 

Maj.  Sfcurgis,  in  his  official  report 
of  the  battle,  says : 

"  That  S,TOO  men,  after  a  fatiguing  night- 
march,  attacked  the  enemy,  numbering 
28,000,  on  their  own  ground,  and.  after  a 
bloody  conflict  of  six  hours,  withdrew  at 
their  pleasure,  is  the  beat  eulogium  I  can 
pasi  on  theiL  conduct  that  day."' 


'  It  was  very  I'iird  for  our  soldiers  engaged  m 
the  main  or  f.-ont  attack  to  admit  that  the  dav 
went  fliTfliaet  .is,  whiin  they  never  saw  the  faces 
of  the  Rebels  throughout  ijie  fight  without  see 
lag  ihuir  backs  directly  afterward.  Thus  CoL 
John  B.  Piummer,  11th  Missouri  (who  was  bad- 
ly wounded),  testifies  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Oondiii*  of  the  War: 

"I  have  but  little  more  to  say  in  regard  to  tbe 
battle  except  that  we  whipped  them.  •  «  * 
I  was  severely  wounded,  and,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  wns  myself  in  an  ambulance. 
I  did  not  see  the  latter  part  of  the  action,  but 
Major  Sohofield  stated  to  me  that,  after  the  last 
repulse,  it  was  a  perfect  rout — that  the  enemy 
fled  in  the  wildest  confusion.    Everybody  says 


that  •  •  *  Schofield  also  stated  that,  in 
attempting  to  ride  forward  to  reconnoiter  and 
see  ttliere  the  enemy  wore,  their  dead  wero 
p  Ind  up  BO  thick  that  he  could  not  ride  over 
them  but  hid  to  make  a  considerable  detour. 

"  Tliere  was  a  flag  of  truce  sent  out  after  our 
return  to  Springfield,  as  I  heard.  A  young  doc- 
tor of  the  army  went  out  with  it,  with  a  few  men 
and  some  wagons,  to  obtain  the  body  of  Gen. 
Lyon,  and  to  look  for  our  wounded  left  on  the 
field.  He  toldrae  that  Gen.  McCulloch  remarked 
to  a  non-commissioned  officer — a  SRrgeaut — who 
attended  the  party,  '  Your  loss  was  very  great ; 
but  ours  was  four  tunes  yours  ;'Hn.l  I  ihink  it 
but  a  fair  estimate  to  put  their  Ions  at  least  as 
high  as  4,000  men,  killed  and  wounded." 

'  Gon.  Lyon's  entire  force,  as  returned  by  hia 
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He  further  says : 

'■  Our  total  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  amounts  to  1,235 — that  of  the 
enemy  will  prohahlj  reach  3,000." 

Beyond  doubt,  the  Kebel  army 
wa.^  considerably  larger  than  ours— 
probably  about  two  to  one.  It  em- 
bodied not  only  the  mass  of  the  Mis- 
souri Eebels  under  Gen.  Price,  as  well 
as  those  of  Arkansas  under  McCul- 
loeh,  but  a  considerable  force,  also, 
from  Texas,  with  one  regiment  from 
Louisiana.  Among  its  losses  were 
Col.  Weightman,  commanding  a  brig- 
ade of  Misaourians,  while  Gens.  Slack 
and  Clark  were  severely,  and  Gen. 
Price  slightly  wounded.  Yet  the  pre- 
ponderance of  loas^  was  undoubted- 
ly on  our  side ;  that  of  Lyon  alone 
being  a  national  disaster.'  McCul- 
loch,  from  his  camp  near  Springfield, 
on  the  12th,  after  learning  that  the 
Union  army,  under  Sturgis  and 
Sigel,  had  retreated  from  that  city, 
issued  an  exulting  proclamation,  in 
which  he  said : 

"  We  have  gained  OTer  them  a  great  and 
signal  victory.  Their  general-in-ohief  is 
dain,  and  many  of  their  other  general  of&- 
<!ers  wounded;  their  army  ia in  full  flight; 
and  now,  if  the  tme  men  of  Missouri  will 
rise  np  and  rally  around  our  standard,  the 
State  will  be  redeemed.     *  *  * 

"  Missouri  must  he  allowed  to  choose  her 
own  destiny — no  oaths  binding  your  con- 
Adjutant,  J.  C.  Keltoii,  on  the  8th  of  Ai^ust 
(the  day  before  the  battle),  was  5,368 ;  which  in- 
cluded his  sick  and  wounded  in  hospital,  idlwho 
were  absent  on  special  duly,  and  his  guard  left 
m  SpringflelcL  It  is,  therefore,  cert^n  that  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  with  less 
than  5,500,  and,  after  the  rout  of  Sigel,  with 
less  than  4,500.  Wo  have  seen  that  the  Hebels, 
by  their  own  account,  had  at  least  twice  this 
number  in  the  field,  beside  those  left  in  camp 
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'  Pollard,  in  his  "  Southern  History,"  says : 

"  Tlie  death  of  Gen.  Lyon  was  a  serious  loss  to 

the  Federals  ia  Missouri.     He  was  an  able  and 

dangerous  man — a  man  of  the  times,  who  ap- 


scieoces.  I  have  driven  the  enemy  from 
among  yon.  The  time  has  now  arrived  for 
the  people  of  the  State  to  act.  You  can  no 
longer  procrastinate.  Missouri  mnst  now 
take  her  position,  he  it  Uorth  or  South." 

In  an  order  to  his  army,  issued  that 
day,  he  says : 

"  The  flag  of  the  Confederacy  now  floats 
near    Springfield,    the   stronghold   of  the 

proving  that  he  3id  not,  even  yet, 
feel  strong  enough  to  attack  that 
city.  But  Springfield  was  neither 
fortified  nor  provisioned  for  a  si^;e ; 
while  the  immense  preponderance  of 
the  Rebels  in  cavalry  would  have 
enabled  them  to  cut  off  our  supplies 
from  every  quarter :  a  retreat  was, 
therefore,  wisely  determined  on,  and 
coTnmenced  during  the  night  of  the 
10th.  On  the  15th,  our  little  army, 
with  a  baggage  train  five  miles  long, 
reached  Rolla  utterly  unmolested. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  even  pursued,' 

John  C.  Fbemont  had,  on  the  9th 
of  July,  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Western  District,  in- 
cluding the  States  of  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  Kansas,  with  the 
Territories  stretching  westward  of 
these ;  but  was  still  in  New- York, 
endeavoring  to  obtain  necessary  arms, 
equipments,  'and    munitions,    when 

preciated  the  force  of  audacity  and  quick  de- 
cision in  a  revolutionary  war.  To  mihtary  odu. 
cation  aud  talents,  he  united  a  rare  energy  and 
promptitade.  No  doubts  or  scruples  unsettled 
his  mind.  A  Connecticut  Yankee,  without  a 
trace  of  chivalric  feeling  or  personal  sensibihly 
— one  of  those  who  submit  to  insult  with  in- 
difference, yet  are  brave  on  Ihe  field — he  was 
this  exception  to  the  politics  of  the  late  regular 
army  of  the  Dnited  States,  that  he  was  an 
unmitigated,    undisguised,  and   fanatical    Abo- 

•  Pollard,  in  his  "  Southern  History,"  says  : 

"  Sliortly   after  the  battle,  the   Confederate 

army  returned   to  the  frontier  of  Arkansas; 

Gens.   McOuUoch   and  Price  having  failed  to 

i^ree  upon  the  plan  of  a  campaign  in  Missouri." 
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tidings  were  received  of  the  Union 
disaster  at  Bull  Eun.  He  left  that 
city  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
(July  32d),  and  reached  St.  Louis 
on  the  25th, 

The  bad  news  had,  of  course,  pre- 
ceded him;  and  he  found  most  of 
the  Union  soldiers  in  his  department 
just  ready  to  be  mnstered  out  of  ser- 
vice at  the  close  of  their  three  months' 
enlistment — disaffected,  because  un- 
paid ;  while  arms,  money,  and  nearly 
everything  else  required  by  the  public 
exigency,  ivere  wanting.  The  Union- 
ists were  temporarily  stunned  and 
almost  paralyzed  by  their  great  and 
unexpected  disaster  near  Washing- 
ton, The  energies  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  absorbed  in  hurrying  to 
the  Potomac  every  available  regiment 
and  battery  from  whatever  quarter ; 
while  the  Secessionists,  exultant  and 
eanguine,  were  preparing  on  all  sides 
to  push  their  advantage  promptly 
and  to  the  utmost. 

Lieut.  Gov,  Eeynolds,  in  a  procla^ 
mation  to  the  people  of  Missouri, 
dated  New  Madrid,  July  31st,  with 
good  reason  assured  them,  that  "  the 
8un  which  shone  in  its  full,  midday 
splendor  at  Manassas,  is  about  to 
rise  upon  Missouri,"  Every  young 
slaveholder  instinctively  snatched  his 
rifle,  mounted  his  horse,  and  started 
for  the  nearest  Rebel  camp.  Each  old 
one  stayed  at  home,  professed  neu- 
trality, if  the  Union  sentiment  of 
his  neighborhood  were  decidedly  pre- 
dominant, but  sent  his  older  sons  to 
reenforce  Jackson  and  Price.  "Wher- 
ever, as  in  nort;h-eastem  Missouri, 
and  along  the  great  lines  of  railroad. 
Rebel  armies  could  not  he  main- 
tained, there  guerrilla  bauds  were 
organized,  to  operate  with  vigor  by 
"Tbat  is,  in  Kentucky  and  south-eastern  Misson 


night,  hiding  in  the  forests,  or  dis- 
persing to  their  homes  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  peaceful  citizens,  by  day. 
The  holder  traitors  were  ready  and 
eager  for  open  hostilities ;  the  more 
cowardly  would  follow  their  leaders 
in  a  midnight  raid  on  a  peaceful 
Union  settlement,  or  aid  them  in 
burning  railroad  bridges.  Kentncky, 
though  hitherto  closed  against  Union 
soldiers,  received  without  objection 
large  bodies  of  Rebels  from  Tennes- 
see and  below,  and,  from  her  thorough- 
ly disloyal  Western ,  district,  formi- 
dably threatened  Cairo.  Gen,  Fre- 
mont's position  and  its  difficulties  are 
very  forcibly  depicted  in  the  private 
letter  which  he  addressed,  five  days 
after  his  arrival,  to  the  President,  as 
follows : 

"  Head- Qua BTERB  Westkbn  Depaktmbst, 
"  8t.  Lonis,  July  30th,  1861. 
"  Mt  Dear  Sie  :     Tou  were  kind  enough 
to  aay  that,  as  occasions  of  sufficient  gravity 
arose,  I  might  send  yon  a  privat*  note. 

"  I  hase  found  this  commaad  in  disorder ; 
nearly  every  conuty  in  an  inaurreotionary 
condition,  and  the  enemy  advancing  in  force 
by  different  points  of  the  Sonthem  frontier. 
"Within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  around  Gen. 
Prentiss,  there  are  about  12,000  of  the  Con- 
federate forces;"  and  5,000  Tennessee  and 
Arltansas  men,  under  Hardee,  well  armed 
with  rifles,  are  advancing  npon  Ironton.  Of 
these,  2,000  are  cavalry,  which,  yesterday 
morning,  were  within  twenty-four  hours' 
march  of  Ironton.  Col.-*  Bland,  who  had 
been  seduced  from  tliis  post,  is  falling  back 
upon  it.  I  have  already  reGnforced  it  with 
one  regiment ;  sent  another  this  morning, 
and  fortified  it.  I  am  holding  the  railroad 
to  IroDton  and  that  to  Roila,  so  securing 
oar  connections  with  the  South.  Other 
measures,  which  I  am  taking,  I  will  not 
trust  to  a  letter ;  and  1  write  this  only  to  in- 
form you  as  to  our  true  condition,  and  to 
say  that,  if  I  can  obtain  the  material  aid  I 
am  especting,  you  may  feel  secure  that  the 
enemy  will  be  driven  out,  and  the  State  re- 
daoed  to  order.  I  have  ordered  Gen,  Pope 
back  to  North  Missouri,  of  which  he  is  now" 
in  command.  I  am  sorely  pressed  for  want 
of  arms,  I  have  arranged  with  Adams's 
Express  Company  to  bring  me  everything 


■i,  threatening  Cairo,  where  Prentiss  commanded. 
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with  speed,  and  will  buj  arms  to-day  in 
New- York.  Our  troops  have  not  been  paid, 
and  some  regiments  are  in  a  state  of  mntiny ; 
and  the  men  whose  terni  of  service  is  ex- 
pired generally  refuse  to  reenlist.  Ilostafine 
regiment  last  night,  tram  inability  to  pay 
them  a  portion  of  the  money  due.  This 
regiment  had  been  intended  to  move  on  a 
critical  post  last  night.  The  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  has  here  $300,000  en- 
tirely unappropriated.  I  applied  to  him 
yesterday  for  flOO.OOO  for  my  Paymaster, 
Gen.  Andrews,  but  was  refused.  We  have 
not  an  hour  for  delay.  There  are  three 
courses  open  to  me:  One,  to  let  the  enemy 
pos-iess  himself  of  some  of  the  strongest 
points  in  the  State,  and  threaten  St.  Louis, 
which  is  insurrectionary.  Second :  to  force 
a  loan  from  Secession  banks  here.  Third; 
to  use  the  money  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, wiiich  is  in  the  Treasury  here.  Of 
course,  I  will  neither  lose  the  State,  nor  per- 
mit the  enemy  a  foot  of  advantage.  I  have 
infused  energy  and  activity  into  the  depart- 
ment, and  there  is  a  thoroughly  good  spirit 
in  officers  and  men.  This  morning,  I  will 
order  the  Treasurer  to  deliver  the  money  in 
his  possession  to  Gen,  Andrews,  and  will 
send  a  force  to  the  Treasury  to  take  the 
money,  and  will  direct  sach  payments  as 
the  exigency  requires.  I  will  hazard  every- 
thing for  the  defense  of  the  department  you 
have  confided  to  me,  and  I  trust  to  you  for 
support. 
"  With  respect  and  regard,  T  am  yonrs  truly, 

"  J,   0.  TnEMONT, 

"  M^or  General  Commanding. 
"To  the  Peeside-jt  of  the  United  States." 

Gen.  Fremont,  in  his  testimonj 
before  the  Committee  on  tlie  Con- 
duct of  the  War,  thus  explains  his 
action  in  the  premises  : 

"  A  glance  at  the  map  will  make  it  appa- 
rent that  Cairo  was  the  point  which  first 
demanded  immediate  attention.  The  force 
nnder  Gen.  Lyon  conld  retreat,  but  the  po- 
sition at  Cairo  could  not  be  abandoned ;  tlie 
question  of  holding  Cairo  was  one  which 
involved  the  safety  of  the  whole  Northwest. 
Had  the  taking  of  St.  Lonia  followed  the 
defeat  of  Manassas,  the  disaster  might  have 
been  irretrievable ;  while  the  loss  of  Spring- 
field, should  our  army  be  compelled  to  fall 
back  upon  EoUa,  would  only  carry  with  it 
the  loss  of  a  part  of  Missouri — a  loss  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  but  not  irretrievable. 

"  Having  reinforced  Cape  Girardeau  and 
Ironton,  by  thentmostesertions  I  succeeded 
in  getting  together  and  embarking  with  a 
force  of  3,300  men,  five  daya  after  my  ar- 
rival in  St.  Louis. 


'■  From  St.  Louis  to  Cairo  was  an  easy 
day's  journey  by  water,  and  transportation, 
abundant.  To  Springfield,  was  a  week's 
march ;  and,  before  I  could  have  reached  it, 
Cairo  would  have  been  taken,  and  with  it, 
I  believe,  St.  Louis. 

"  On  ray  arrival  at  Cairo,  Ifound  the  force 
under  Gen.  Prentiss  reduced  to  1,300  men  ; 
consisting  mainly  of  a  regiment  which  had 
agreed  to  await  my  arrival,  A  few  mUea 
below,  at  New  Madrid,  Gen.  Pillow  had 
landed  a  force  estimated  at  20,0!>0,  which 
subsequent  events  showed  was  not  eiagger- 
ated.  Our  force,  greatly  increased  to  the 
enemy  by  rumor,  drove  him  to  a  hasty  re- 
treat, and  permanently  secured  the  po- 
sition.   *  *  • 

"I  returned  to  St.  Lonis  on  the  4th,  hav- 
ing, in  the  mean  time,  ordered  Ool.  Stephen- 
son's regiment  fvotn  Booneville  and  Ool. 
Montgomery  from  Kansas,  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Gen.  Lyon. 

"Immediately  upon  my  arrnal  irom 
Cairo,  I  set  myself  at  work,  amid  mccsaant 
demands  upon  my  time  from  every  quarter, 
principally  to  provide  reenforcements  for 
Gen.  Lyon. 

"I  do  not  accept  Springfield  as  a  disaster 
belonging  to  my  administration.  Causes, 
wholly  out  of  my  jurisdiction,  had  already 
prepared  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Lyon  before  my 
arrival  at  St.  Louis." 

Adj.  Gen.  Harding,  whom  Gen, 
Premont  found,  by  appointment  of 
Gen.  Lyon,  in  practical  command  at 
St.  Louis,  says : 

"  Gen.  Fremont  was  not  inattentive  to 
the  situation  of  Gen.  Lyon's  column,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  remove  the  garrison  of 
Booneville  in  order  to  send  him  aid.  Dur- 
ing the  first  days  of  August,  troops  arrived 
in  the  city  in  lai^e  numbers.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  unarmed ;  all  were  without 
transportation.  Regiment  after  regiment 
lay  for  days  in  the  city  witliont  any  equip- 
ments, for  tlie  reason  that  the  Arsenal  was 
exhausted,  and  arms  and  aecouterments  had 
to  be  brought  from  the  East.  Prom  theaa 
men,  Gen.  Lyon  would  Iiave  had  reenforce- 
ments, although  they  were  wholly  nn- 
practiced  in  theuseof  themusV-et  and  knew 
nothing  of  movements  in  the  field ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  battle  of  the  lOth  of  Au- 
gust was  fought." 

News  of  Gen,  Lyon's  repulse  and 
death  reached  St.  Louis  on  the  ISth. 
Gen.  Fremont  thereupon  decided  to 
fortify  that  city  with  all  possible 
a  permanent  and  central 
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base  of  operations ;  to  fortify  and 
garrison,  likewise,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Ironton,  Rolla,  and  Jeifcrson  City ; 
using  for  thia  purpose  hired  labor  so 
far  as  possible,  so  that  his  raw  re- 
cruits, even  though  unarmed,  might 
bs  drilled  and  fitted  for  service  so 
rapidly  as  might  be;  -when,  on  the 
receipt  of  sufficient  arms,  he  wonld 
take  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous and  effective  army,  and  speed- 
ily regain  all  that  should  have,  mean- 
time, been  lost.  He  now  issued  the 
following  stringent  and  stirring  gene- 
ral order : 

'' HEAD-Q0iBIBB8  OF  THE  WeSTSBN  Dbp't, 

"St.  Louis,  August  31at. 

"Circumstances,  in  my  judgment,  of  suf- 
ficient urgency,  render  it  necessary  tliat  the 
Commanding  General  of  tliis  department 
should  assume  the  administrative  power  of 
the  State.  Its  disorganized  condition,  the 
helplessness  of  the  civil  authority,  the  total 
insecurity  of  life,  and  the  devastation  of 
property  hy  hands  of  murderers  and  ma- 
rauders, who  infest  nearly  every  county  in 
tlie  State,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  pub- 
lic misfortunes  and  the  vicinity  of  a  hostile 
force  to  gratify  private  and  neighborhood 
vengeance,  and  who  find  an  enemy  wherever 
they  find  plunder,  finally  demand  the  se- 
verest measnrea  to  repress  the  daily  increas- 
ing crimes  and  outrages  which  are  driving 
off  the  inhabitants  and  ruining  the  State, 
In  this  condition,  the  publie  safety  and  the 
enccess  of  our  arras  require  unity  of  pur- 
pose, without  let  or  hindrance  to  the  prompt 
administration  of  affairs. 

"In  order,  therefore,  to  suppress  dis- 
orders, to  maintiiin,  as  far  as  now  practi- 
cable, the  public  peace,  and  to  give  security 
and  protection  to  the  persons  and  property 
of  loyal  citizens,  I  do  hereby  extend  and 
declare  established  martial  law  throughout 
the  State  of  MissourL  The  lines  of  the 
army  of  occupation  in  this  State  are,  for  the 
present,  declared  to  extend  from  Leaven- 
worth, by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefferson 
City,  Rolla,  and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girardenu, 
on  the  Mississippi  river.  All  persons  who 
shall  be  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
within  these  lines,  shall  be  tried  by  Court- 
Martiu!,  and,  if  found  goilty,  will  be  shot. 
The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  State  of  Kissouri  who  shall  take 
up  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  shall 
be  directly  proven  to  have  taken  active  part 
with  their  eaemiea  in  the  field,  is  declared 


to  be  confiscated  to  tlie  public  use ;  and 
their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby 
declared  free  men. 

"  All  persons  who  shall  be  proven  to  have 
destroyed,  after  the  publication  of  this  order, 
railroad  tracks,  bridges,  or  telegraphs,  sliull 
suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

"All  persons  engaged  in  treasonable  cor- 
respondence, in  giving  or  procuring  aid  to 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  in  dis- 
turbing the  pnblio  tranquillity  by  creating 
and  ciieulating  false  reports  or  incendiary 
documents,  are  in  their  oivn  interest  warned 
that  they  are  exposing  themselves. 

"All  persons  who  have  been  led  away 
from  their  alle^ince  are  required  to  return 
to  their  homes  forthwith ;  any  such  absence, 
without  sufficient  cause,  will  be  held  to  be 
presumptive  evidence  agwnst  them. 

"The  object  of  this  declaration  is  to 
place  in  the  handsof  the  military  authorities 
the  power  to  give  instantaneous  effect  to 
existing  laws,  and  to  supply  such  deficiencies 
as  the  conditions  of  war  demand.  But  it  is 
not  intended  to  suspend  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals of  the  country,  where  the  law  will  be 
administered  iDy  the  civil  ofBcers  ia  the  usual 
manner  and  with  their  customary  authority, 
while  the  same  can  be  peaceably  exercised. 

"The  Commanding  General  will  labor 
vigilantly  for  the  public  welfare,  and,  in  hLa 
efibrts  for  their  safety,  hopes  to  obtain  not 
only  the  acquiescenee,  but  the  active  sup- 
port, of  the  people  of  the  country." 

"J".  C.  I^BMOST,  Mi^.-Gen.  Cora." 

This  order,  so  far  as  it  declai-ed  the 
slaves  of  Rebels  to  be  free,  was  sub- 
sequently overruled  and  annulled  by 
President  Lincoln,  aa  will  hereafter 
be  seen. 

Gen.  Price,  very  naturally,  did  not 
see  fit  to  await  the  fulfillment  of 
Gen.  Fremont's  programme.  Though 
abandoned  by  McCnhoch,  mth  the 
bulk  of  the  Confederate  army,  he 
moved  northward  from  Springfield 
about  the  middle  of  August,  receiv- 
ing reenforcements  continually,  and, 
deflecting  to  the  west  as  he  advanced, 
pushed  back  a  far  inferior  force  of 
Unionists  under  Gen.  Lane,  after  a 
little  brush,  at  the  crossing  of  a 
stream  known  as  Dry  AV^ood,  and 
sent  a  detachment  to  and  occupied 
Fort  Scott,  on  the  edge  of  Kansas, 
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which  was  found  evacuated.  Thence, 
advaneing  north  by  east  unopposed, 
he  reached  "Warrensburg  on  the  10th 
of  September,  and,  ou  the  11th,  drew 
up  before  Lexington."  IlereCohMul- 
Hgan,  of  the  Irish  (Chicago)  Brigade, 
at  the  head  of  3,780  Union  soldiers, 
with  barely  forty  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition, and  eight  small  guns,  had 
taken  post  on  a  hill  northeast  of  the 


city,  and,  in  confident  expectation  of 
being  soon  relieved,  awaited  and  de- 
fled  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
the  Kebels,  who  were  rapidly  swelled 
by  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Harris  from 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  by 
reenforcements  and  volunteers  from 
all  quarters,  until  they  numbered  not 
less  than  25,000,  with  13  guns. 
Col.  MuKigan^a  position,  naturally 


strong,  included  a  large  college  and 
its  grounds,  comprising  an  area  of  at 
least  fifteen  acres,  and  had  been 
hastily  but  eifectively  fortified  by 
earthworks,  which  were  somewhat 
strengthened  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege.  An  industrioi^ 
cannonade  was  opened  from  four 
different  points  on  the  beleaguered 
Unionists,  but  with  little  effect.  Some 
outer  works  were  taken,  and  some 
Eebel  sharpshooters  took  possession 
of  a  dwelhng  which  overlooked 
our  intrenchments,  but  were  readily 
driven   out  by  an  intrepid  charge. 

"  A  young  city  of  five  or  sii  tliouaand  inhabit- 
ftQta,  the  capital  of  Lafayette  County,  Hituated 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri,  240  milea 
west  of  St.  LooIb,  and  60  or  60  fVom  the  near- 


No  general,  determined  assault  was 
made — G-en.  Price  not  earing  to  rush 
his  raw  levies  upon  substantial  breast- 
works, and  evidently  perceiving  that 
the  garrison  must  soon  be  forced  to 
surrender. 

Gen.  Fremont,  at  St.  Louis,  was 
apprised,  on  the  13th,  of  Mulhgan's 
arrival  at  Lexington;  and  another 
dispatch  on  the  same  day  informed 
him  tliat  Price  was  reported  near 
Warrensburg  with  5,000  to  15,000 
men ;  also  that  Gen.  Jeff.  C.  Davis, 
commanding,  at  Jeiferson  City,  a  di^ 
triet  which  included  J 


eat  point  on  the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  or  on 
that  portion  of  the  Pacific  Road  yet  completed. 
The  river  was  then  at  so  low  a  stage  as  to  be 
navigable  only  by  boats  of  an  inferior  clsas. 
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giving  Tigilant  attention  to  Price'e 
movements.  That  same  day  brought, 
by  telegraph,  pressing  demands  for 
more  troops  from  Gen.  Grant,  com- 
manding at  Cairo ;  and  the  next — 
the  14th — brought  peremptory  orders 
from  Gen.  Scott  to  "  send  5,000  well- 
armed  infantry  to  "Washington  with- 
out a  moment's  delay."  Gen.  Eobert 
Anderson,  commanding  in  Kentucky, 
was  also  calling  urgently  on  Gen, 
Fremont,  his  immediate  superior,  for 
re  enforcements  to  save  Louisville, 
then  threatened  by  the  Rebels,  who 
were  rapidly  '  annexing'  Kentucky. 
Gen.  Fremont  had  at  that  time  scat- 
tered over  his  entire  department,  and 
confronted  at  nearly  every  point  by 
formidable  and  often  superior  num- 
bers of  Rebels,  a  total  of  55,693  men ; 
whereof  over  11,000  occupied  Fort 
Holt  and  Paducah,  Ky.,  warding  off 
the  menaced  advance  of  the  Rebels 
in  force  on  Cairo  and  St.  Louis ;  some 
10,000  more  held  Cairo  and  import- 
ant points  in  its  vicinity ;  while  Gen. 
Pope,  in  Korth  Missouri,  had  5,500 ; 
Gen.  Davis,  at  Jefferson  City,  9,600, 
and  there  were  4,700  at  EoUa,  and 
3,000  at  Ironton ;  leaving  less  than 
TjOOO  at  St.  Louis.  Gen.  Lane,  on 
the  frontier  of  Kansas,  had  2,200 ; 
and  these,  with  a  good  part  of  Pope's 
command  under  Gen.  Sturgis,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  Davis's  at  Jeffer- 
son City,  were  disp<^able  for  the  re- 
lief of  Lexington,  toward  which  point 
they  were  directed  and  expected  to 
move  so  rapidly  as  possible.  On  the 
13th,  two  regiments  were  ordered 
from  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  City,  and 
two  others  from  that  point  to  Lexing- 
ton. Fremont,  pressed  on  every  side, 
thus  responded  by  telegraph,  on  the 
15th,  to  the  requisition  upon  him  for 
five  regiments  for  Washington  City :  | 


"Beliable  information  from  tlie  vioinitj 
of  Price's  column  shows  his  present  force  to 
he  11,000  at  WaiTensbnrg  «nd  4,000  at 
Georgetown,  with  pickeis  extending  toward 
Syracnae.  Green  is  mailing  for  Booneville, 
with  a  probable  force  of  3,000.  Withdrawal 
of  force  from  this  part  of  Missouri  risliB 
the  State;  from  Padncah,  loses  Western 
Kentncky.  As  the  best,  I  have  ordered  two 
regiments  frorn  this  city,  two  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  will  make  up  the  remainder  from 
the  now  force  being  raised  by  the  Governor 
of  Elinois." 

The  Rebels  of  north-eastern  Mis- 
souri— reported  at  4,500 — led  by  Cols. 
Poyd  and  Patton,  marched  from  St. 
Joseph,  on  the  12th,  toward  Lexing- 
ton, where  they  doubtless  had  been 
advised  that  they  would  find  Price 
on  their  arrival.  Two  parties  of 
Unionists  started  in  pursuit  from  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  North  Missouri 
Railroad,  directed  to  form  a  junction 
at  Liberty,  Clay  county.  Lieut.  Col. 
Scott,  of  the  Iowa  3d,  reached  that 
point  at  7  a.  m.,  on  the  17th,  and,  not 
meeting  there  the  expected  coopera^ 
ting  force  from  Cameron,  under  Col. 
Smith,  pushed  on  to  Bine  Mills  Land- 
ing, on  the  Missouri,  wliere  he  at- 
tacked the  Rebels — now  commanded 
by  Gen.  David  E.  Atchison^and 
was  promptly  and  thoroughly  routed. 
Col.  Smith,  who  had  been  delayed  by 
rains  and  bad  roads,  reached  Liberty 
by  dark,  and  there  met  Scott's  beaten 
and  demoralized  regiment.  They 
now  moved  together  to  the  Landing 
(on  the  18th);  but  found  that  the  Re- 
bels had  all  crossed  the  river  and 
pushed  on  to  Lexington,  thirty  miles 
distant.  Smith  thereupon  returned 
to  St.  Joseph;  and  Gen.  Sturgis, 
who  was  advancing  by  another  route 
to  the  relief  of  Lexington,  being  con- 
fronted by  a  superior  Rebel  force 
under  Gen.  Parsona,  likewise  retreat- 
northward,  with  the  loss  (Pollard 
■s)  of  all  his  tents  and  camp  equip- 
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age.  Gen.  Pope  had  telegraphed 
Gen.  Fremont,  on  the  16th,  from 
Palmyra,  as  follows : 

"  The  troops  I  sent  to  Lexington  will  be 
there  the  day  after  to-monow  [ISih],  and 
consist  of  two  full  regiments  of  infantry, 
four  piepes  of  artillerj,  and  150  irregular 
horse.  These,  with  the  two  Ohio  r^ments, 
which  will  reach  there  on  Thursday  [ISth], 
will  make  a  re5nforcement  of  4,000  men  and 
four  pieces  of  artillery." 

Unhappily,  all  these  calculations 
proved  futile.  No  part  of  Gen.  Pope's 
4,000  men  and  four  pieces  of  artillery 
reached  the  beleaguered  and  sorely 
pressed  Mulligan ;  nor  did  any  of  the 
reenforeements  ordered  to  his  support 
from  all  quarters.  On  the  17th,  he 
was  cut  off  from  the  river  by  the 
enemy,  and  thus  deprived  of  water — 
save  Bueh  as  was  poured  upon  him 
from  the  skies,  which  his  unsheltered 
soldiers  caught  in  their  blankets,  and 
then  wrung  out  into  camp-dishes,  to 
assuage  their  thirst.  The  ferry-boats 
were  likewise  seized  by  the  Rebels, 
to  prevent  his  escaping,  as  well  as  to 


preclude  the  receipt  of  reenforee- 
ments. Eations  became  short;  and 
the  Missouri  Home  Guard,  who  con- 
stituted a  good  part  of  our  forces, 
were  early  dispirited,  refused  to  light, 
and  clamored  for  a  surrender.  Our 
artillery  had  very  httle  and  very  bad 
ammunition ;  while  the  Illinois  cav- 
alry, composing  a  sixth  of  our  forces, 
had  only  their  pistols  to  fight  with. 
Great  numbers  of  the  horses  that  had 
been  brought  witliin  our  intrench- 
ments  had  been  killed  by  the  Rebel 
cannon,  creating  a  stench  which  was 
scarcely  tolerable.  Tiie  Rebels  made 
four  charges  without  success;  but 
fiuaUy,  at  2  f.  m.,  Friday,  the  20th, 
they  pushed  up  a  movable  breast- 
work of  hemp-bales,  two  deep,  along 
a  line  of  forty  yards  in  length,  to 
within  ten  rods  of  our  works.  Maj. 
Eecbwith,  of  the  Home  Guards — 8th 
Missouri,  whose  Colonel  (White)  had 
been  killed  during  that  day's  fighting 
— ^raised  a  white  flag,  and  the  defense 
was  over."    The  Rebels  ceased  firing ; 


"  Col.  Mulligan,  in  his  official  a 


"  At  9  A,  It.,  of  the  Iflth,  the  drutna  beat  to 
arms,  and  the  terrible  struggle  commenceil.  The 
enemy's  force  had  been  increased  to  28,000  men 
and  l:(  pieces  of  artillery.  They  came  on  aa  one 
dark,  moviag  mass  \  men  armed  to  tbe  teeth,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach — men,  men,  men  were 
visible.  They  planted  two  batteries  in  front, 
one  on  the  left,  one  on  the  right,  and  one  in  the 
rear,  and  opened  with  a  terrible  fire,  which  was 
anawered  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  deter- 
mination. Our  spies  had  infbrraed  ua  that  the 
Rebels  intended  to  make  one  grand  rout,  and 
bury  us  in  the  trenches  of  Leiington.  The  bat- 
teries opened  at  9  o'clock ;  and  for  three  days 
they  uever  ceased  U>  pour  deadly  shot  upon  us. 
About  noon,  the  hospital  was  taken.  It  was 
situated  on  the  left,  outside  of  the  intreuchments. 
I  had  taken  for  granted,  never  thought  it  necea- 
Bary  to  build  fortifications  around  the  siolt  man's 
couch,  1  had  thought  that,  among  civilized 
nations,  the  soldier  sickened  and  wounded  in 
lie  service  of  his  country  would,  at  least,  be 
flacred.  But  I  was  inesperienced,  and  had  yet 
to  learn  that  such  was  not  the  case  with  Eebels. 
They  besieged  tlie  hoapitol,  took  it,  and  from 
the  balcony  and  roof  their  sharpshooters  poured 
a  deadly  fire  within  our  intreuchments.    It  con- 


tained our  chapMn  and  suT^eon  and  120  wounded 
men.  It  could  not  be  allowed  to  reaaain  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy.  A  company  of  the 
Missouri  13th  [Dutch]  was  ordered  forward  to  re- 
take the  hospitaL  They  started  on  their  er- 
rand, but  stopped  at  tlio  breastworks,  'going  not 
out,  because  it  was  bad  to  go  out.'  A  company 
of  the  Missouri  14th  was  s«ct  forward ;  but  It 
(dso  shrank  from  thatas.;,  and  refused  to  move 
outside  the  intrenchmenta.  The  Monl^omerj' 
Guard,  Capt  Gleaaon,  of  tlie  Irish  brigade,  were 
then  brought  out.  The  Captain  admonished 
them  that  the  others  had  f^ed;  and,  with  a 
brief  eihortation  to  uphold  the  name  they  bore, 
gave  the  word  to  'cbai^ie.'  The  distance  was 
eight  hundred  yards.  They  started  out  from 
tJie  intrenchments,  first  quick,  then  doublo-quiok, 
then  on  a  run,  then  faster.  The  enemy  poured 
a  deadly  shower  of  bullets  upon  them ;  but  on 
they  went,  a  will  line  of  steel,  and,  what  is  bet- 
ter than  steel,  human  will.  They  stormed  up 
the  slope  to  the  hospital  door,  and,  with  irre- 
Kifltlble  bravery,  droce  the  enemy  beforo  them, 
hurting  them  far  down  the  hill  beyond.  At  the 
head  of  those  brave  fellows,  polo  as  marble,  but 
not  pale  from  fear,  stood  tJiat  gsllant  ofHoel, 
Capt.  Gleason.  He  saiii,  '  Come  on,  my  hrava 
boysl'  and  iu  tiiuy  rushed.  But,  when  their 
brave  captain  returned,  it  was  with   a   Bhot 
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the  Home  Guards  left  the  outer  de- 
fenses and  retired  within  the  line  of 
inner  intrenchments,  saying  they 
would  fight  no  longer,  and  raising 
the  white  flag  over  the  center  of  our 
works.  Col.  MuUigan,  who  had  been 
twice  wounded  this  day,  called  his 
officers  around  him,  and  they  decided 
that  nothing  remained  but  to  surren- 
der. Of  course,  no  terms  could  now 
be  made.  Price  agreed  that  the  pri- 
vates on  our  side  should  be  paroled — 
he  having  none  too  much  food  for  hie 
own ;  but  the  officers  must  he  retained 
as  prisoners  of  war,  with  all  arras  and 
equipments. 

The  losses  during  this  fight  were 
probably  much  the  greater  on  the 
side  of  the  Eebels ;  Price,  indeed, 
makes  them  barely  25  killed  and  75 
wounded ;  but  this  probably  includes 
only  returns  from  such  portion  of  Ins 
forces  as  were  regularly  organized 
and  mustered ;  while  nearly  half  his 
men  were  irregulars,  of  whom  no  ac- 
count was  taken.  Our  loss  was  40 
killed  and  120  wounded. 

Gen,  Fremont,  who  had  good  rea^ 
son  to  believe  that  Sturgis  had  al- 
ready reenforced  iTulligan,  and  that 
Lane  and  Pope  had  done  or  would 
do  so  that  day,  enabling  him  to  hold 
his  position,  directed  Davis  by  tele- 
graph, on  the  18th,  to  push  forward 
5,000  men  to  the  crossing  of  Lamine 
Oreek  by  the  Pacific  Eailroad,  with  a 
\'iew  to  intercept  Price's  retreat  at 
the  Osage,  Late  on  the  22d,  he  re- 
ceived Irom  Pope  the  sad  tidings  of 
Mulligan's  surrender ;  and,  on  the 
27th,  he  left  St.  Louis  for  Jefferson 
City,  expecting  that  Price  would  try- 
to  maintain  himself  at  some  point  on 


or  near  the  Missouri,  -where  lay  his 
chief  strength. 

But  Price  was  too  crafty  for  this. 
By  good  luck,  as  well  as  good  gene- 
ralship, he  had  struck  us  a  damaging 
blow,  and  was  determined  to  evade 
its  return.  On  the  very  day  that 
Fremont  left  St.  Louis,  he  put  his 
force  in  motion  southward  and  south- 
westward.  He,  of  course,  made  feints 
of  resuming  the  offensive,  threatening 
the  forces  closing  upon  him  from 
three  sides,  as  if  about  to  precipitate 
his  full  strength  upon  this  or  that 
particular  foe,  which,  -with  his  im- 
mense superiority  in  cavalry,  was  not 
a  difficult  feat.  Our  troops,  of  course, 
fell  back  or  advanced  cautiously ; 
and,  meantime,  his  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery were  making  the  best  possible 
time  southward.  Pollard  says  he 
in  two  days  crossed  the  Osage  with 
15,000  men  in  two  common  flat- 
boats,  and  that  Fremont  was  fifteen 
days  in  building  pontoon  bridges,  and 
crossing  after  him.  This  is  untrue ; 
but  a  General  who  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth  on  the  country  he  traversed, 
moving  but  few  and  light  guns,  witli 
very  little  ammunition,  and  who  was 
careful  to  d^troy  whatever  means  of 
transit  he  no  longer  wished  to  use, 
breaking  down  Ijridges  and  burning 
boats,  could  easily  outstrip  his  more 
heavily  laden  pursuer. 

Price  continued  his  flight  to  Neo- 
sho, in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
State,  where  he  found  McCulloch, 
with  5,000  Arkansas  Confederates; 
and  where  Jackson  assembled  the 
fag-end  of  his  old  Legislature,  and 
had  an  Ordinance  of  Secession  for- 
mally passed  by  it — a   most  super- 


through  the  cheek  and  another  through  the 
and  with  but  flfty  of  the  eighty  he  had 
fcrth.     The  hospital  was  in  their 


Thia  charge  was  oaa  of  tlie  most  brilliant  and 
retkleas  in  all  history,  and  to  Capt.  Gleason  be- 
longs the  glory." 
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fluous  cereraonj,  since  Missouri  had 
already  been  admitted  into  the  Con- 
federacy, on  his  own  application,  and 
be  had  exactly  as  good  a  right  to  take 
her  ont  of  the  Union  as  his  Legislative 
remnant"  had — that  is,  none  at  all. 
Price,  though  powder  was  none  too 
abundant  with  him,  wasted  one  hun- 
dred good  cannon-charges  in  honor 
of  this  ridiculops  performance.  After 
stopping  ten  days  at  Neosho,  Price, 
finding  that  Fremont  was  in  piirsuit, 
retreated  to  Pineville,  in  the  extreme 
south-west  comer  of  the  State ;  and, 
dreading  to  be  pressed  further,  be- 
cause many  of  his  Missourians  had 
enlisted  expressly  for  the  defense  of 
their  own  State,  and  would  naturally 
object  to  following  bim  into  another, 
had  decided  (says  Pollard)  not  to 
abandon  Missouri  without  a  battle. 

Gen.  Fremont  pushed  westward 
from  Jefferson  City,  some  thirty 
miles,  to  Tipton,  tlien  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Pacific  Kailroad, 
nearly  due  south  of  Booneville,  where 
be  spent  some  time  in  organizing  and 
equipping  his  green  army,  preparatory 
to  a  pursuit  of  Jackson  and  Price, 
who,  it  was  reasonably  supposed, 
would  not  surrender  their  State  with- 
out a  battle ;  and  we  had,  by  this 
time,  had  quite  enough  of  fighting 
■without  due  concentration  and  pre- 
paration on  our  side.  Here  he  was 
visited,  Oct.  13th,  by  Gen.  Cameron, 
Secretary  of  "War,  accompanied  by 


"  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Siiainbaugh,  a  rppresentative 
rf  De  Ealb  county  in  this  Legislature,  and  a  fol- 
lower hitherto  of  Jackson,  in  an  addresa  to  hia 
constituents  dated  January  31,  1862,  says: 

"  It  is  doubtless  known  to  most  of  you  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  our  State  oon- 
sisla  of  133  memliera,  and  the  Senate  of  33  mem- 
bers, and  that,  in  order  to  constitute  a  quorum 
constitutionally  competent  to  fhe  transaction  of 
any  busineas,  there  must  be  present  at  least  G7 
members  of  the  House  and  17  mombera  of  the 


Adjt.  Gen.  Thomas  and  suite,  who 
came  away  discouraged  and  dissatis- 
fied. The  heavy  Autumn  rains  had 
set  in  some  days  before,  and  turned 
the  rich  soil  of  the  prairies  into  a  deep, 
adhesive  mire,  wherein  the  wheels  of 
artillery  and  other  heavily  laden  car- 
riages sunk  to  the  bubs,  rendering 
the  movement  of  cannon,  munitions, 
and  provisions,  exceedingly  slow  and 
difficult.  Fremont's  army — -by  this 
time  swelled  to  30,000  men,  includ- 
ing 5,000  cavalry  and  86  guns — was 
still  very  inadequately  provided  with 
transportation  for  half  its  numbers. 
Meantime,  his  order  emancipating  the 
slaves  of  Eebels  bad  excited  a  furi- 
ous and  powerful  opposition,  result- 
ing in  a  deafening  clamor  for  bis  re- 
moval, which  was  urgently  pressed 
on  the  President,  it  was  understood, 
by  the  two  members  of  his  Cabinet 
best  entitled  to  be  heard  with  regard 
to  affairs  in  Missouri.  Gen.  Cameron 
carried  an  order  reheving  him  from 
command,  which  be  was  instructed, 
to  present  or  withhold,  at  his  discre- 
tion. He  did  not  present  it,  but 
brought  away  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion, which  was  embodied  and  em- 
phasized in  Adjt.  Gen.  Thomas's  re- 
port. Those  who  accompanied  Gens. 
Cameron  and  Thomas  on  this  visit, 
and  who  were  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  them  throughout,  reported,  on 
tbeir  return,  that  Fremont's  campaign 
was  a  failure— that  he  could  never 


te.  Instead  of  thia,  there  were  present  at 
tho  October  session  referred  to  [at  Neosho]  but 
35  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
10  members  of  the  Senate.  A  few  days  after- 
ward, whsn  we  had  adjourned  to  CaBBville,  one 
additional  Senator  and  five  additional  Represent- 
atives made  their  appearance ;  and,  these  being 
all  that  were  at  any  time  present,  it  need  scarce- 
ly be  added  tiiat  all  the  pretended  legislation  at 
either  place  was  a  fraud,  not  only  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Stiite,  but  upon  the  Government  of  the 
Coa/ederaU  States,  as  woU  as  the  Uttited  States." 
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get  iis  annj  acr<ss  tiie  Osage — cer- 
tainly not  to  Springtield ;  and  that 
Boutliern  Hiasouri  was  virtuaUj  given 
over  to  Eebel  possession. 

These  gloomy  apprehensions  were 
destined  to  be  signally  dispelled. 
Gen,  Fremont  moved  southward  im- 
mediately thereafter,  reaching  War- 
saw on  the  ITth.  Thither  Sigel  had 
preceded  him.  Five  days  thereafter, 
the  bridging  of  the  Osage  had  been 
completed,  and  the  army,  as  it  crossed, 
pressed  rapidly  forward. 

Meantime,  on  the  21st,  a  spirited 
fight  had  occurred  at  Fredericktown, 
in  the  south-east,  which  section  had 
hitherto  been  ovemm  almost  at  wUl 
by  Eebel  hands  directed  by  Jeff. 
Thompson,  one  of  Jackson's  briga- 
diers, termed  the  "  Swamp  Fox"  by 
his  admirers.  Capt.  Hawkins,  of  the 
Missouri  (Union)  cavalry,  having  been 
ordered  thither  on  a  reconnoissance 
from  Pilot  Knob,  on  the  north-east, 
engaged  and  occupied  Thompson 
while  Gen.  Grant,  commanding  at 
Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mississippi, 
sent  a  superior  force,  under  Col. 
Plummer,  to  strike  him  Irom  the 
east.  Meantime,  Col.  Carlin,  with 
a  considerable  body  of  infantry, 
moved  up  from  Pilot  Knob  to  sup- 
port Hawkins.  When  all  these  ad- 
vanced, the  disparity  in  numbers 
was  so  great  as  to  preclude  a  serious 
contest;  so  that  Thompson,  though 
strongly  posted,  was  overpowered, 
and,  after  two  hours'  fighting,  con- 
strained to  fly,  leaving  60  dead  be- 
hind him,  including  Col.  Lowe,  his 
second  in  command.  Thompson  was 
hotly  pursued  for  twenty  miles,  and 
his  banditti  thoroughly  demoraHzed 
and  broken  up. 

The   advance  of  Gen.   Fremont's 
army  was  preceded  by  a  squadron  of 
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'  Prairie  Scouts,'  led  bj  Maj.  Frank 
J.  White,  who  had  recently  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  forced  march 
of  sixty  miles  on  Lexington,  which 
be  captured  without  loss  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th,  taking  60  or  70  pris- 
oners, considerable  property,  and  re- 
leasing a  number  of  Unionists  cap- 
tured with  Mulligan,  including  two 
colonels.  Lexington  and  its  vicinity 
being  strongly  Eebel,  Maj.  White 
abandoned  it  on  the  17th,  and  moved 
southerly  by  Warrensburg  and  War- 
saw to  the  front,  which  they  struck 
at  Ponune  de  Terre  river,  fifty-one 
miles  north  of  Springfield.  Still 
pushing  ahead,  Maj,  White  was 
joined,  on  the  24th,  by  Maj.  Zago- 
nyi,  of  the  'Fremont  Body-Guard,' 
who  assumed  command,  and,  march- 
hig  ail  night,  resolved  to  surprise  and 
capture  Springfield  next  day.  Ma,]. 
White,  being  very  ill,  was  left  at  'a 
farm-house  to  recover ;  but  in  a  few 
hours  started  in  a  wagon,  with  a 
guard  of  six  men,  to  overtake  his 
command,  and  soon  found  himself  in 
a  Eebel  camp  a  prisoner,  and  ia  im- 
minent danger  of  assassination.  He 
had  moved  on  the  direct  road  to 
Springfield,  while  Zagonyi  had  made 
a  detour  of  twelve  miles  to  the  right, 
lioping  thus  to  surprise  the  enemy  in 
Springfield,  who,  he  was  advised, 
were  fully  2,000  strong. 

The  two  commands  combined  num- 
bered hardly  300  sabers,  when,  on 
reaching  the  outskirts  of  Springfield, 
they  found  1,200  infantry  and  400 
cavalry  well  posted  on  the  crown  of 
a  hill,  prepared  for  and  awaiting 
them.  Zagonyi  did  not  quail.  To 
his  officer  he  said :  "  Follow  me,  and 
do  like  me  I"  to  his  soldiers — 

"  Comrades,  the  hour  of  danger  lias  come : 
your  first  battle  is  before  you.     The  enemy 
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is  2,000  strong,  and  you  are  300.     If  any  of 
you  would  turn  back,  you  cau  do  so  now." 

Not  a  man  stepped  from  the  ranks, 
lie  then  added : 

"  I  will  lead  you.  Let  the  watchword  be, 
'  The  Union  and  Fremont P  Draw  saherBl 
By  the  right  flank — quick  trot — march!'" 

"With  a  ringing  shout,  the  thin  hat- 
talion  dashed  es^rly  forward. 

A  miry  brook,  a  stout  rail-fence,  a 
narrow  lane,  with  sharpshooters  judi- 
ciously posted  behind  fences  and  trees 
— such  were  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come before  getting  at  the  enemy, 
A  fence  must  be  taken  down,  the 
lane  traversed,  the  sharpshooters  de- 
fled,  before  a  blow  could  be  struck. 
All  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  but 
when  that  moment  had  passed,  seven- 
ty of  their  number  were  strett^hed 
dead  or  writhing  on  the  ground, 
Maj.  Dorsheiraer,  an  Aid  to  Fre- 
mont, who  came  up  soon  after,  thus 
deseribea  the  close  of  the  fight : 

"The  remnant  of  the  Guard  are  now  in  the 
field  under  the  hill;  and,  from  the  shape  of 
the  ground,  the  Rebel  fire  sweeps  with  the 
roar  of  a  whirlwind  over  their  heads.  A  line 
of  fire  upon  the  summit  marks  the  position 
of  the  Rebel  infantry ;  while  nearer,  and  on. 
the  top  of  a  lower  eminence  to  the  right, 
stand  their  horse.  Up  to  this  time,  no 
guardsman  has  struck  a  blow,  bat  hlue  coats 
and  bay  horses  lie  thiek  along  the  bloody 
lane.  Their  time  has  come.  Lieut.  May- 
thenyi,  with  80  men,  is  ordered  to  attack 
the  caval[7.  "With  sabers  flashing  over  their 
Lead-!,  the  little  band  of  heroes  spring  to- 
ward their  tremendous  foe.  Right  upon  the 
center  they  charge.  The  dense  mass  opens, 
the  blue-coats  force  their  way  in,  and  the 
whole  Rebel  squadron  scatter  in  disgraceful 
flight  throngh  the  cornfields  in  the  rear.  The 
l>ojs  follow  them,  sabering  the  fugitives. 
Days  afterward,  tlie  enemy's  horse  lay  thick 
among  the  uncut  corn. 

"Zagonyi  holds  his  main  body  until  May- 
thenyi  disappears  in  the  cloud  of  Rebel  cav- 
alry ;  then  his  voice  rises  through  the  air. 
'In  open  order— charge  I'  The  line  opens 
out  to  give  play  to  their  sword-arm.  Steeds 
respond  to  the  ardor  of  their  riders;  arid, 


quick  as  thought,  with  thrilling  cheers,  the 
noble  hearts  rush  into  the  leaden  torrent 
which  pours  down  the  incline.  With  una- 
bated fire,  the  gallant  fellows  press  through. 
The  fierce  onset  is  not  even  checked.  The 
fiie  do  not  wait  for  them — they  waver,  breai, 
and  fly.  The  guardsmen  spur  into  the  midst 
of  the  rout,  and  their  fast-falling  swordn 
work  a  terrible  revenge.  Some  of  the  bold- 
est of  the  Southrons  retreat  into  tlie  woods, 
and  continue  a  murderous  fire  fro-n  behind 
trees  and  thickets.  Seven  gnard  horses  fall 
ujion  a  space  not  more  than  twenty  feet 
square.  As  his  steed  sinks  under  him,  one 
of  the  ofScera  is  canght  aronnd  the  shoidders 
by  a  grape-vine,  and  hangs  dangling  in  the 
air  until  he  is  cut  down  by  his  friends.  The 
Rebel  foot  are  flying  in  furious  haste  from 
the  field.  Some  ta',:e  refiige  in  the  fair- 
ground ;  some  hurry  into  the  cornfields ;.  but 
the  greater  part  run  along  tJie  edge  of  the 
wood,  swarm  over  the  fence  into  the  road, 
and  liasten  to  the  village.  The  guardsmen 
follow.  Zagonyi  leads  them.  Over  the 
loudest  roar  of  battle  rings  his  clarion  voice 
— 'Come  on,  OldKentuak!'*  Pmwith  youl' 
and  the  flash  of  hisBword-blade  tellshismen. 
where  to  go.  As  he  approaches  a  barn,  a 
man  steps  from  behind  the  door  and  lowers 
his  rifle;  but,  before  it  1ms  reached  a  level, 
Zagonyi'ssaher-poittt  descends  upon  hishead, 
and  his  life-blood  leaps  to  the  very  top  of 
the  huge  barn-door. 

"  The  conflict  now  rages  through  the  vil- 
lage— in  the  public  square,  and  along  the 
streets.  Up  and  down,  the  Guards  ride  in 
squads  of  three  or  four,  and,  wherever  they 
see  a  group  of  the  enemy,  charge  upon  and 
scatter  them.  It  is  hand  to  hand.  No  one 
but  has  a  share  in  the  fray." 


i  wisely  evacuated  the  town 
at  night-fall,  knowing  that  by  night 
he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Rebels, 
if  they  should  muster  courage  to  re- 
turn and  attack  him.  Of  his  300 
men,  84  were  dead  or  wounded. 

MaJ.  White,  who  had  escajjed  from 
his  captors,  taking  captive  in  turn 
their  leader,  arrived  next  morning, 
at  the  head  of  a  score  of  improvised 
Home  Guards,  to  find  himself '  mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveyed.'  He  had  24 
men,  of  whom  he  stationed  22  as 
pickets  on  the  outskirts,  and  held  the 
balance  in  reserve.     At  noon,  he  re- 


"  Of  the  Guard,  100  were  Kentuckians. 
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ceived  a  Eebel  flag  of  truce,  asking 
permission  to  bury  their  dead;  which, 
he  said,  must  be  referred  to  Gen.  Si- 
gel,  from  whom  he,  the  next-Iiour, 
forwarded  the  permission  required." 
White  drew  in  a  part  of  his  pickets, 
stationed  them  between  the  village 
and  the  bloody  field  of  yesterday's 
conflict,  and  the  Rebels  quietly  buried 
their  dead.  He  did  not  venture  to 
remain  through  the  night,  bat  fell 
baet  upon  Sigel,who  reached  Spring- 
field by  a  forced  march  of  thirty 
miles,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th. 
Aeboth  came  up  with  another  divis- 
ion on  the  30th ;  and  Lane,  with  the 
Kansas  brigade,  was  not  long  behind 
him.  But  Hunter,  McKinstry,  and 
Pope,  with  their  respective  divisions, 
were  still  struggling  with  tlie  badness 
of  the  roads  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
hack.  Pope  arrived  Kovember  1st, 
having  marched  seventy  miles  in  two 
days;  and  McKinstry  came  in  just 
behind  him. 

On  the  morning  of  Nov,  2d,  a 
messenger  brought  to  Springfield  an 
order  from  Gen.  Scott"  removing 
Fremont  from  his  command,  and  di- 
'recting  him  to  turn  it  over  to  Gen. 
Hunter,  who  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Thia  was  sad  news  to  the  great  bulk 
of  the  army,  which  had  been  col- 
lected and  equipped  with  such  effort ; 
■which  had  driven  the  Rebels  almost 
oat  of  Missouri  without  loss;  and 
which  confidently  expected  to  meet 
and  beat  them  within  the  State,  and 
to  chase  the  fragments  of  their  armv 
through  Little  Rock,  and,  ultimately, 
to  New  Orleans.  Hunter  not  having 
yet  arrived,  and  the  enemy  being  re- 
ported in  force  at  Wilson's  Creek,  it 
was  determined  in  council  to  march 
out  and  give  him  battle  next  morn- 


ing ;  but  Hunter  came  up  that  night, 
and  the  command  was  turned  over 
to  him  by  Fremont. 

It  does  not  seem  that  their  advices 
of  the  Rebels'  proximity  were  well- 
founded.  Pollard  asserts  that  they 
were  then  at  Pineville,  some  fifty 
miles  from  Springfield;  but  adds 
that  Gen.  Price  had  made  prepara- 
tions to  receive  Fremont,  determined 
not  to  abandon  Missouri  without  a 
battle.  It  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  national  misfortune  that  the 
order  superseding  Gen,  Fremont  ar- 
rived at  this  time  ;  for  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  his  army — superior  in  num- 
bers and  in  equipment  to  the  Rebels, 
and  inspired  by  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  its  chief— could  have  been  beaten. 
Gen.  Fremont  departed  for  St. 
Louis  early  next  morning,  accom- 
panied by  his  Body-Guard  as  a  spe- 
cial escort.  That  Guard,  it  is  sad  to. 
say,  though  enlisted  for  three  years, 
and  composed  of  the  very  best  ma- 
terial, were  mustered  out  of  service, 
by  order  of  Gen.  McClellan,  soon 
afterward. 

That  Gen.  Fremont— placed  in  so 
important  a  command,  and  frantic- 
ally entreated  for  reenforcements 
from  so  many  sides  at  once^commit- 
ted  some  errors  of  judgment,  is  very 
probable.  It  may  be  he  should  have 
divined  earlier  than  he  did  that  Price 
would  not  strike  at  Jefferson  City 
or  Booneville,  which  lie  seemed  to 
threaten,  hut  would  take  tlie  safer 
course  of  swooping  down  on  Lexing- 
ton, BO  much  further  west.  It  may 
be  that  lie  should  have  foreseen  that 
the  ferry-boats  at  Lexington,  instead 
of  being  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Rebels,  would  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
their  hands ;  and  that  neither  Davis, 


"Sigel  was  then  forty  mQea  dial 


IS  himself  retired  tlie  day  before. 
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nor  Pope,  nor  Sigel,  nor  Smitli,  nor 
Lane,  would  be  enabled  to  reach  that 
point  in  season  to  save  Mulligan ; 
though  the  series  of  hlundera  and 
fatalities  by  which  all  succor  was 
precluded,  could  not  happen  twice  in 
a  century.  Had  he  known  that  the 
Eebel&  would  not  attack  LouisviUe, 
nor  Cairo,  nor  make  a  demonstration, 
by  way  of  Cape  Girardeau,  on  St. 
Louis,  backed  by  an  insurrection  in 
that  city,  he  might  have  stripped  that 
vital  point  of  troops,  and  rushed 
everything  to  the  relief  of  Mulligan. 
He  certainly  had  reason  to  beheve 
that  Pope's  promise  to  push  4,000 
men  to  Lexington  by  the  18th  or 
19th  would  he- fulfilled;  and  that 
these,  with  the  forces  of  Sturgis  and 
Smith,  and  those  that  Davis  might 
have  sent  at  any  time  after  he  had 
learned  tiiat  the  Rebels  were  concen- 
trating on  I^exington,  would  be  suf- 
ficient. Had  even  the.  imperative 
call  for  five  regiments  to  be  dis- 
patched to  "Washington  been  for- 
borne," it  is  probable  that  Mulligan 
would  have  been  saved. 

But  none  of  his  errors,  if  emirs 
they  Were,  can  compare  in  magnitude 
with  that  which  dictated  a  second 
abandonment  of  Springfield  and  re 
treat  to  EoUa  by  our  army,  five  days 
after  Hunter  had  assumed  comm  md 
No  doubt,  this  was  ordered  from 
Washington ;  but  that  order  w  is 
most  mistaken  and  disastrous.  We 
had  already  once  abandoned  soiith 
western  Missouri ;  and,  even  then, 
Lyon  had  wisely  and  nobly  decided 
that  it  were  better  to  risk  a  probable 
defeat  than  to  give  up  a  Union- 
loving  people  to  the  mercy  of  tlieir 
enemies,  without  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  save  them.     But  now 


there  was  no  such  exigency.  We 
were  too  strong  to  be  beaten ;  and 
might  have  routed  Price  near  Pine- 
ville,  chasing  the  wreck  of  his  army 
into  Arkansas,  thus  insuring  a  disper- 
sion of  large  numbers  of  the  defeat- 
ed Missoorians  to  their  homes ;  and 
then  5,000  men,  well  intrenched, 
could  have  held  Springfield  against 
all  gainsayers,  until  the  next  Spring. 
Butour  second  retreat,  so  clearly  wan- 
ton and  unneee^ary,  disheartened  the 
Unionists  and  elated  the  Secessionists 
of  all  southern  Missouri.  It  made 
our  predominance  in  any  part  of  that 
State  appear  exotic  and  casual,  not 
natural  and  permanent.  It  revived 
all  the  elements  of  turbulence,  an- 
archy, and  rapine,  which  the  uncon- 
tested ascendency  of  our  cause,  under 
Fremont,  had  temporarily  stilled. 
The  Secession  strongholds  along  and 
even  above  the  Missouri  river  were 
galvanized  into  fresh  activity  in  guer- 
rilla outrages  and  murders,  by  the 
unexpected  tidings  that  we  had 
abandoned  southern  Missouri  without 
1  blow,  and  were  sneaking  hack  to 
our  fa-itnesses  along  the  lines  of  com- 
pleted railroads,  and  within  striking 
distance  of  St.  Louis. 

Gen  HetfryW.Halleck  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  Missouri  de- 
partment,Novemberl2th.  Butmean- 
time.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  in  com- 
mand at  Cairo,  had  made  a  spirited 
demonstration  on  the  little  steamboat 
landmg  known  as  Belmont,  on  the 
Missouri  side  of  the  Mississippi,  op- 
posite Columbus,  Ky.  Columbus  was 
then  the  head-quarters  of  the  Seces- 
sion force  observing  and  threatening 
Cairo,  while  the  Eebellion,  protected 
by   similar   demonstrations   of  Coii- 


"  This  order,  when  partially  eiecutod,  was  witlidrawn,  b 
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fed^ate  strengtk  at  different  points 
throughout  the  State,  was  greedily 
absorbing  and  annexing  Kentucky, 
without  encountering  any  forcible 
opposition  from  her  '  loyal '  authori- 
ties, Eequesting  Gen,  Smith,  com- 
manding the  Union  garrison  at  Pa- 
ducah,  to  make  a  feint  of  attacking 
Columbus  from  the  north-east,  Geu. 
Grant,  Bending  a  small  force  of  his 
own  down  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
great  river  to  EUicott's  Mills,  twelve 
milesfrom  Columbus  embarked  (Nov 
6th)  2,850  men, mamlj  Illmoisans  up 
on  four  stcamboata,  convoyed  bj  the 
gunboats  Tvler  and  Lexmgton  ind 
dropped  d(  w  n  the  nver  to  Island 
Ko.  1,  ele\  en  miles  abo^e  Columbus, 
where  thev  remained  until  7  A  M  of 
the  'j'th,  -tthpn  thej  procetdLd  to 
Hunter's  Point  some  two  to  three 
miles  abo\o  the  fcny  connecting 
Columbus  with  Belmont,  where  the 
whole  arraj  was  debarked  on  the 
Missouri  shore  formed  m  lino  of 
battle,  and  pushed  torwird  as  lapidly 
as  possible,  to  overwhelm  the  ■'ome 
what  inferior  force  of  Rebels  en 
camped  at  Belmont  This  move 
ment  was  rather  annoyed  than 
checked  by  a  small  Rebel  detach- 
ment promptly  thrown  forward  to 
impede  its  progress;  but  by  11  o'clock 
onr  little  army  was  formed  westward 
of  and  facing  the  Rebel  camp,  which 
was  found  well  protected  by  a  strong 
abatis  nearly  surrounding  it  on  everj 
side  but  that  of  the  river.  Fighting 
their  way  through  this  with  great  gal- 
lantry, though  stoutly  resisted  by  the 
Rebels,  the  Unionists  reached  and  car- 

'*  The  Chicago  Journal  has  a  letter  from  its 
Cairo  correspondeDt,  from  which  we  eitraot  the 
following  spirited  account  of  the  battle : 

"The  design  was  to  reach  Belmont  just  bofore 
daylight;  but,  owing  to  unavoidable  delavs  in 
embarliing,   it   was   8  o'clock  before  the' Beet 


ried  the  camp,  capturing  several  guns, 
and  driving  the  enemy  completely 
over  tlie  bluif  down  to  tlie  bank  of 
the  river.  The  tents  of  tlio  Rebels 
were  promptly  fired,  and  their  blan- 
kets and  camp  equipage  destroyed 
with  them.  But,  by  this  time,  Maj. 
Gten.  Polk,  commanding  in  Colum- 
bus, had  been  thoroughly  waked  up, 
and,  perceiving  his  camp  across  the 
river  in  possession  of  our  forces,  had 
trained  some  of  his  heaviest  guns  to 
bear  trom  the  hights  on  that  side  ol 


the  river  upon  the  position  of  our  vic- 
torious regiments,  which  wm  much 
lower,  and  thoroughly  exposed  to 
their  fire,  which  our  men  had  no 
means  of  effectively  returning." 
Meantime,  he  had  sent  over  three  re- 
reached  Lucas  Bend,  tlie  point  flseci  upon  for 
debarkaticn.  This  is  about  three  miles  north  of 
Columbus,  Kj.,  on  the  Missouri  aide. 

'"The  enemy  were  encamped  on  the  high 
ground  haciv  from  the  river,  and  about  two  and 
a  lialf  miles  from  the  landing.  From  their  pofii- 
tion,  thej  oouid  easily  aee  our  landing,  and  had 
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giments,  under  Gen.  Pillow,  to  tlie 
iiamediate  relief  of  his  routed  and 
sorely  pressed  fugitives ;  while  three 
others,  under  Gen,  Cheatham,  had 
been  landed  between  our  soldiers  and 
their  boats,  with  intent  to  cut  off  their 
retreat ;  and,  finally,  as  his  fears  of  a 
direct  attack  on  Columbus  were  dis- 
pelled, Polt  himself  crossed  over 
with  two  additional  regiments,  mat- 
ing eiglit  in  all,  or  not  less  than  5,000 
men,  who  were  sent  as  reenforee- 
ments  to  the  three  regiments,  under 


Col.  Tappan,  who  originally  held  the 
place.  Of  course,  our  exhausted  and 
largely  outnumbered  soldiers  could 
do  notljing  better  than  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  fresh  troops  obstruct- 
ing their  return  to  their  boats,  which 
they  did  with  great  gallantry  and 
success,  bringing  off  all  their  own 
guns,  with  the  two  best  of  those  they 
had  captured  from  the  Rebels,  and 
gaining  their  boats  about  5  p.  m.,  with 
a  loss  of  two  caissons,  some  ammuni- 
tion and  baggage,  and  of  about  400 


ample  tima  to  dispose  of  tlieir  forces  to  receive 
U3,  which,  they  did  wtth  ail  dispatoli.  They  also 
sent  3  detachment  of  light  artillery  and  infantry 
out  to  retard  our  march,  and  imnoy  uB  as  much 
aa  possible. 

'■A  line  of  battle  was  formed  at  once  on  the 
levee,  Col.  Poiike  taking  command  of  the  center, 
Col.  Buford  of  the  right,  and  CoL  Logan  of  the 
left. 

"Tlie  advance  ftom  the  river  bank  to  the 
Rebel  encampment  waa  a  running  fight  tlie  en- 
tire distance,  tlie  Rebels  firing  and  falling  back 
all  the  way;  whUe  our  troops  gallantly  received 
their  Bra  without  flinching,  and  bravely  held  on 
their  course,  regardless  of  the  niissiles  of  death 
tliat  were  flying  thick  and  fast  about  them.  Tlie 
way  waa  of  the  most  indifferent  character,  lying 
through  woods  with  Uiick  underbniah,  and  only 
here  and  there  a  path  or  a  rough  country  road. 

"The  three  divisions  kept  within  close  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  pressing  over  all  ot>stacle3 
and  overcoming  all  opposition;  each  striving  for 
the  honor  of  being  first  in  the  enemy's  camp. 
This  honor  fell  to  the  right  division,  led  by  CoL 
Buford.  It  was  the  gallant  31th  Illinois,  who, 
with  deafening  cheers,  first  waved  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  the  midat  of  the  Rebels'  camping- 
ground. 

"  The  scene  was  a  terribly  eidting  one^mns- 
ketry  and  cannon  dealing  death  and  destruction 
on  all  sides  ;  men  grappling  with  men  in  a  fear- 
ful death'Struggle ;  column  aftor  column  rushing 
eagerly  up,  ambitious  to  obtain  a  post  of  danger; 
officers  riding  hither  and  thither  in  the  thickest 
of  the  light,  urging  their  men  on,  and  enconrt^^ng 
them  to  greater  exertions;  r^ments  charging 
into  the  very  jaws  of  death  with  frightful  yells 
and  shouts,  more  effective,  as  they  fell  upon  the 
.  oars  of  the  enemy,  than  a  thousand  riile-balls — 
and,  in  the  mii^t  of  all,  is  heard  one  long,  loud, 
continuous  round  of  cheering  as  the  Star.Spangled 
Banner  is  unfurled  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  and 
defiantly  supplants  the  mongrel  colors  that  had. 
but  a  moment  before,  designated  the  spot  as 
Rebel  ground. 

"  The  22d  boys  have  the  honor  of  having  si- 
lenced and  captured  a  battery  of  twelve  pieces, 
which  had  been  dealing  destruction  with  marked 
success.     The  30th  had  been  badly  cut  up  by 


this  batl«ry,  and  were  straining  every  nerve  to 
capture  iL  They  express  considerable  disap- 
pointment that  the  prize  was  snatched  from 
them.  They  turned  away  in  search  of  new  lau- 
rels; and,  in  chaining  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
camp,  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  where 
they  were  again  suffering  torribly,  though  main- 
taining their  ground  unflinchingly,  when  the  31st 

''An  impetuous  and  irresistible  charge  was 
then  made,  that  drove  the  Rebels  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  left  the  field  in  possession  of  the  Fede- 
ral forces.  The  Rebel  camps  were  fired,  and, 
with  all  their  supplies,  ammunition,  ba){g^;e, 
etc,  were  totally  destroyed. 

"The  discovery,  on  the  Kentucky  side,  that 
we  were  in  possession  of  their  camp,  led  to  an 
opening  of  the  Rebel  batteries  from  that  direc- 
tion upon  us.     Their  fire  was  very  annoying; 

"  Just  at  this  juncture,  the  report  waa  brought 
to  Gen.  Grant,  by  Lieut.  Pittman,  of  the  3i)th 
Illinois,  who  had,  with  his  company  (P),  been  on 
scouting  duty,  that  heavy  reenforcements  were 
coming  up  to  the  Beljels  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  Indeed,  the  report  was  also  made 
that  the  enemy  were  pouring  over  the  river  in 
immense  numbers,.and  the  danger  was  imminent 
that  our  retreat  would  be  cut  off  The  order  w 
fall  Imck  to  the  boats  was  therefore  given,  but 
not  a  moment  too  soon. 

"  The  way  waa  already  filled  with  Rebel 
troops;  and,  as  we  had  fought  our  way  up  to  the 
encampment,  so  we  were  obliged  to  fight  back  to 
our  boats,  and  against  desperate  odds.  But  the 
men  were  not  lacking  in  courage,  and  fought  hko 
veterans,  giving  ample  evidence  of  their  deter- 
mination. Every  regiment  of  Federal  troops 
suffered  more  or  less  severely  in  their  return 
march;  but  the  general  opinion  prevails  that  tha 
Rebels  suffered  far  greater  losses  than  we. 

"  Wherever  they  made  astand,  weputthemto 
flight;  and,  although  we  lost  many  brave  men, 
either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners,  we 
made  at  least  two  of  their  men  bite  the  dust  for 
every  one  that  fell  from  our  ranka.  Our  regi- 
ments all  reached  their  bouts,  though  with  con- 
siderably thinned  ranks." 
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killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners," 
Col.  Dougherty,  of  the  22d  Illinois, 
■was  severely  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. Col.  Lauman,  of  the  Tth  Iowa, 
and  Maj.  McClurken,  of  the  30th  Il- 
linois, were  also  badly  wounded; 
while  among  the  killed  were  Lieut. 
Col.  Wentz,  of  the  Tth  Iowa,  Capts. 
Brolaski,  Markle,  and  Lieut.  Dough- 
erty, Gens,  Grant  and  McClemand, 
who  erinced  the  most  reckless  bra- 
very throughout,  each  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him.  The  22d  Illinois 
lost  23  killed  and  74  wounded,  in- 
eluding  Capts.  Challenor  and  Abbott, 
who  were  taken  prisoners.  The  7th 
.  Iowa  lost  26  killed  and  80  wounded, 
including  nearly  all  its  field  officers.'" 
The  entire  Rebel  loss"  was  from  600 
to  1,000 ;  among  them,  Col,  John  V, 


"Wright,"  of  the  I3th  Tennessee,  and 
Maj.  Butler,  of  the  11th  Louisiana, 
kiUed. 

It  is  morally  certain  that  the  liebel 
loss  in  this  action  was  the  greater ; 
yet,  for  lack  of  proper  combinations, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that,  of  the 
10,000  men  we  might  and  should 
have  had  in  the  action,  less  than 
4,000  were  actually  present,  the  pres- 
tige of  victory  inured  to  the  Rebels, 
who  chased  our  weary  men  to  their 
boats,  and  fired  at  them,  as  they, 
having  cut  their  cables  in  their  haste, 
steamed  up  the  river.  When  our 
gunboats,  gaining  a  proper  distance 
from  the  shore,  obtained  the  range 
of  the  exulting  Rebels  on  the  bank, 
the  latter  promptly  desisted  and  re- 
tired. 


"Gen.  Grant,  in  his  official  reporl,  dated  Cairo, 
Nov.  ]2tli,  says: 

"  Oar  loss  was  about  84  killed,  160  wounded — 
many  of  them  slightly — and  about  an  equal 
aumber  missiog." 

A  letter  preserved  ia  The  RcbeUioit  Record, 
dated  Camp UcGlernand,  Caro,  Nov.  8tii,  says; 

"The  Memphis  returned  at  midnight  Tlie 
expedition  that  went  down  upon  her  witli  flags 
of  truee  report  the  whole  number  of  our  dead, 
found  and  buried  by  Ihem  upon  the  liattle-fleld, 
at  S5.  This  includes  alL  lie  Rebels  acknowl- 
edge their  loss  to  be  350  killed." 

A  private  in  Taylor's  battery  writes : 

"After  we  got  out  into  the  river,  and  in  range, 
we  opened  wiSithree  of  our  guns,  together  with 
the  gunboats :  and  the  way  we  dropped  the 
shell  among'  them  was  a  caution.  The  firing 
did  not  cease  till  sundown." 

This  private  sums  up  the  battle  as  follows : 

"  To  recapitulate :  We  had  alxiut  4,000  men  ; 
attacked  about  3,000  at  Belmont,  and  drove  ttium 
from  the  field ;  when  they  were  rsenforced  by 
4,000  from  above  and  .^,000  below,  together 
with  cavalry  and  four  batteries  from  Columbus, 
and  their  heavy  guns  from  the  bluffs  opposite 
playing  down  upon  our  men  aU  the  time ;  they 
could  look  riglit  down  on  the  battle  from  the 
shore,  where  Pillow  was  said  to  be  in  command." 

The  Memphis  Avdlaitelie's  (Rebel)  account  of 
the  battle  says ; 

"  We  have  91  prisoners  and  over  100  of  their 
wounded  in  our  hands." 

*  Capt  Foote'a  official  report  of  the  parljoipa- 
tion  of  his  gunboats  in  this  affair,  states  the  loss 


of  tliosa  gunboats  at  1  killed  and  2  wounded") 
and,  with  rogard  to  the  general  result,  sajs ; 

"  My  opinion  is,  after  careful  inquiry,  as  strag- 
glers are  still  coming  in,  that  our  loss  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  will  amount  to  500  per- 
sons, leather  with  25  baggage  wagons,  100 
horses,  1,000  overcoats,  and  1,000  blankets." 

'*  Pollard,  with  unusual  candor,  says : 


A  Rebel  aooountof  the  tattle  by  an  eye-wit- 
nesa,  printed  in  The  Memphis  Appeal,  gives  tha 
official  loss  in  four  regiments  at  364,  and  saja 
tlic  loss  in  the  others  ha^^ot  been  announced ; 

a  thousand.    And  yet  The  Memphis  Avalanche 
bulletin  sayar 

"  Capt.  John  Moi^n  estimates  the  loss  of  our 
entire  army  at  about  100  killed,  and  less  than 
200  wounded." 

"CoL  WrighthadforsomeyearEbeenaDemo- 
oratic  member  of  Congress,  and  an  intimat« 
friend,  as  well  as  compatriot,  of  Hon.  Philip  B. 
Fouke,  a  Democratic  member  f^m  Illinois. 
When  they  parted,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1860-61,  Wright  said  to  ilia  friend:  "Phil.,  I 
espect  the  next  time  we  meet,  it  will  be  on  the 
battle-fieid."  Sure  enough,  their  neit  meelinx 
was  in  this  bloody  struggle,  where  Wright  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  60  of  liis  men  were  taken 
prisoners  by  CoL  Fouke's  regiment 
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ON  THE  SEABOARD  AND  OCEAN. 


Ok  Sunday,  June  2d,  1861,  while 
tlie  Minnesota,  then  blockading  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  waa  looking 
after  a  suspicious  vessel  that  was  ob- 
served to  the  southward,  a  little 
schooner  of  some  fifty  tuns,  carrying 
an  ngly-Iooking  IS-pounder  mounted 
on  a  swivel  amidships,  and  manned 
by  twenty-two'  men,  of  whom  not 
more  than  half  could  find  room  at 
once  nnder  the  shelter  of  her  deck, 
slipped  ont  from  under  the  leo  of  Fort 
Sumter,  by  the  north  channel,  taking 
first  a  northward  course,  so  as  to  allay 
suspicion  on  board  the  blockader,  but 
intending  to  stretch  boldly  across  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  Great  Abaso,  and  lie 
in  wait  near  the  Hole-in-the-"Wall  for 
unarmed  Yankee  merchantmen  traf- 
ficking between  Northern  ports  and 
Cuba. 

She  was  lucky  at  the  'outset,  almost 
beyond  her  hopes;  falling  in,  when 
scarcely  a  day  at  sea,  with  the  brig 
Joseph,  of  Koekland,  Me.,  laden  with 
sugar  from  Cardenas,  Cuba,  for  Phil- 
adelphia. Setting  an  American  flag 
in  her  main  'ri^ng,  to  indicate  her 
wish  to  speak  the  stranger,  the  priva- 
teer easily  decoyed  the  Joseph  within 
speaking  distance,  when  he  ordered 
her  captain  to  lower  his  boat  and 
come  on  board.  This  command  hav- 
ing been  readily  obeyed,  the  mer- 
chantman waa  astounded  by  the  in- 
formation, fuUy  authenticated  by  the 
18-pounder  aforesaid,  that  he  was  a 
prize  to  the  nameless  wasp  on  whose 
deck  he  stood,  which  had  unquestion- 
able   authority  from   Mr.   Jefferson 


Davis  to  capture  all  vessels  belonging 
to  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
There  was  plainly  nothing  to  be  said ; 
so  the  Yankee  skipper  said  nothing ; 
but  was  held  a  prisoner  on  board  his 
captor,  while  a  prize-c^ew  of  eight 
well-armed  men  was  sent  on  board 
the  Joseph,  directed  to  take  her  with 
her  men  into  Georgetown,  S.  C. 

At  5  p.  M.,  of  that  day,  a  brig  hove 
insight;  and  the  Confederate  schoon- 
er at  once  made  aU  sail  directly 
toward  her,  expecting,  by  the  easy 
capture  of  a  second  richly  laden  mer- 
chantman, to  complete  a  good  day's 
work,  even  for  June.  On  nearing 
her,  however,  he  was  astonished  in 
turn  by  a  show  of  teeth— quite  too 
many  of  them  for  his  one  heavy 
grinder.  Putting  his  craft  instantly 
about,  he  attempted,  by  sharp  sail- 
ing, to  escape;  but  it  was  too  late. 
He  was  under  the  guns  of  the  U.  S. 
brig  Perry,  Lieut.  E.  G.  Parrott  com- 
manding, which  at  once  set  all  sail  for 
a  chase,  firing  at  intervals,  as  signals 
that  her  new  acquaintance  was  ex- 
pected to  stop.  The  Savannah — for 
that  word,  displayed  in  raised  letters 
on  the  front  part  of  her  trunk  cabin, 
seemed  to  be,  or  at  least  to  have  been, 
her  name— did  not  appear  to  compre- 
hend; for  she  sent  four  shots  at  the 
Perry,  one  of  which  passed  through 
her  rigging.  So  the  chase  continued 
till  8  o'clock  p.  M.,  when  the  Perry- 
had  hauled  so  close  to  the  puzzling 
little  craft  as  to  order  her  by  trum- 
pet to  heave  to,  when  the  schooner 
lowered  all  her  sails,  and  her  ofttcera 
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ran  below.  In  &  few  moments,  the 
two  quarter-boats  of  the  Perry  were 
alongside,  and  their  crews  leaped  upon 
the  flyaway's  deck ;  when  ail  remain- 
ing mystery  as  to  her  character  was 
thoroughly  dispelled.  Her  men  at 
once  stepped  forward  and  surrendered 
their  side-arms ;  and,  perceiving  there 
was  no  bloodshed,  the  leaders  soon 
emerged  from  the  cabin,  and  did 
likewise.  All  were  promptly  trans- 
ferred to  the  Perry,  and  returned  in 
her  to  Chaileston  bar ;  whence  they 
were  dispatched,  on  the  Tth,  as  pris- 
oners, in  what  had  been  their  own 
vessel,  to  New  York,  where  they 
arrived,  in  charge  of  Midshipman 
llcCoot  and  a  prize  crew,  on  the 
15th.  They  were  arraigned  and  some 
of  them  tried  as  pirates,  hut  not  con- 
victed—Mr. Jefferson  Davia,  by  a 
letter  to  President  Lincoln,  dated 
Richmond,  July  6th,  declaring  that 
he  would  retaliate  on  our  prisonera 
iji  his  hands  any  treatment  that  might 
be  inflicted  on  them.  No  answer 
was  returned  to  this  letter ;  but 
the  privateer's  crew  were  ultimately 
exchanged,  like  other  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  Savannah's  rough  experience 


was  repeated,  two  months  later,  by 
tiie  Petrel,  formerly  the  TJ.  S.  revenue 
cutter  Aiken,  hut  turned  over  to 
SoutJi  Carohna  by  her  oflicers  in  the 
infancy  of  Secession,  Eunning  out , 
of  Charleston  on  a  cruise,  the  Petrel 
soon  encountered  the  St.  Lawrence, 
gunboat,  and,  mistaking  her  for  a 
merchantman,  fired  at  her  as  a  sum- 
mons to  surrender.  The  St.  Law- 
rence at  once  returned  the  compli- 
ment with  a  broadside,  sinking  the 
Rebel  craft  off-hand,  with  five  of 
her  crew.  The  residue,  thirty-six  in 
number,  were  sent  to  Fort  Mifflin, 
on  the  Delaware,  as  prisoners. 

Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler  sailed,  Au- 
gust 26, 1861,  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
as  commander  of  a  military  and  na- 
val force  whose  destination  was  secret. 
It  consisted  of  the  fifty-gun  frigates  ^ 
Minnesota,  Wabash,  and  Cumber- 
land, with  four  smaller  national  ves- 
sels and  two  steam  transports,  carry- 
ing 800  soldiers,  with  two  tugs  laden 
with  supplies ;  the  Naval  force  under 
the  command  of  Com,  Sti-ingbam. 
Arriving  the  second  night  off  the 
entrance  through  Hatteras  Iidet  to 
Pamlico  Sound,  it  was  found  defend- 
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ed  by  the  new  Forts  Hatteras  and 
Clark,  mounting  five  and  ten  guns 
respectively,  with  five  more  ready  for 
mounting  on  the  more  important 
work ;  the  whole  defended  by  700 
Confederates,  under  Com.  S.  Barron, 
late  of  the  Federal  Navy ;  the  infan- 
try consisting  of  the  7th  North  Oai'- 
olina,  Col.  Martin. 

The  forts  were  found  far  less  for- 
midable than  they  doubtless  would 
have  been  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
bombardment  was  commenced  at  10 
A,  M,,  of  the  38th ;  Fort  Hatteras're- 
plying,  with  signal  industry,  to  little 
purpose ;  its  gunners  being  evidently 
inexperienced  and  unskilled.  Fort 
Clark  had  little  or  nothing  to  say; 
and  was  next  morning  found  to  have 
been  already  abandoned. 

The  Sound  being  still  open,  a  heav- 
ily laden  transport  reenforeed  Fort 
Hatteras  during  the  night ;  hut  this 
did  no  good.  TJie  bombardment  hav- 
ing been  reopened  hy  our  ships  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th,  and  it  being 
evident  that  to  continue  the  contest 
was  simply  to  condemn  his  men  to 
useless  slaughter.  Com.  Barron,  at 
11  A.  M.,  raised  the  white  flag,  and, 
on  Consultation,  offered  to  surrender 
the  fort  with  its  contents,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  garrison  should  bo 
allowed  to  retire.  Gen,  Butler  de- 
clined the  proffer;  but  proposed,  in 
his  turn,  to  guarantee  to  officers  and 
men,  on  capitulation,  the  treatment 
of  prisoner  of  war ;  and  this  was  ul- 
timately accepted.  The  spoils  were 
715  prisoners,  25  cannon,  1,000  stand 
of  arms,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  provisions  and  stores.  Our  loss 
was  next  to  nothing.  And  the  se- 
cret of  the  expedition  had  been  so 
well  kept  that,  for  several  days  there- 
after, blockade-runners  from  various 


quarters  ran  into  the  inlet  as  a  Con- 
federate shelter,  and  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  our  arms. 

No  effort  being  made  by  the  Con- 
federates to  retake  this  important  po- 
sition. Gen,  Butler,  with  most  of  our 
vessels,  had  departed  on  other  ser- 
vice ;  when  Col.  Hawkins,  command- 
ing at  Hatteras,  dispatched,  late  in 
September,  the  20th  Indiana,  Col. 
Brown,  to  the  petty  hamlet  on  the 
Hatteras  Bank,  known  as  Chicamico- 
mico,  near  Cape  Hatteras,  and  some 
fitteen  or  twenty  miles  north-east  of 
the  Inlet.  The  excuse  for  this  peril- 
ous division  of  his  forces  was  the  pro- 
tection of  the  native  residents,  who 
claimed  to  be  Unionists,  A  few  days 
thereafter  {Sept.  29th),  the  propeller 
Fanny,  which  had  trarisported  the 
regiment  to  Chicamieomieo,  and  was 
now  proceeding  through  the  Sound, 
carrying  thither  a  full  cargo  of  stores 
and  40  men,  was  pounced  upon  by 
three  armed  steamers  from  the  main 
land,  and  easily  captured;  and,  six 
days  thereafter,  Col.  Brown  discov- 
ered five  Rebel  steamers  emerging 
ironi  Croatan  Sound,  with  evident 
intent  to  attack  him.  To  this  end, 
they  landed  a  superior  force  above 
his  position,  and  then  proceeded  to 
land  a  detachjnent  further  down,  in- 
tending to  cut  off  his  retreat  and 
compel  his  surj-ender.  Col,  .Brown, 
however,  destroyed  his  tents  and 
stores,  and  made  a  rapid  march  to 
the  Hatteras  Lighthouse,  with  a  loss 
of  about  50  stragglers  taken  prison- 
ers. Col.  Hawkins,  by  this  time  ful- 
ly apprised  of  the  Rebel  movement, 
soon  started,  with  six  companies,  to 
the  rescue;  while  the  Susquehanna 
and  Monticello,  our  only  two  fighting 
vessels  at  the  Inlet,  moved  up  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lighthouse,  to  take  a 
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Hand  in  the  business.  Doubling  Cape 
Hatteraa  next  morning,  the  Monti- 
cello,  Lieut,  Braine,  eamo  upon  tlie 
main  Kebel  force  at  1^  p.  m.,  and 
[  opened  upon  them  with  shells,  put- 
ting them  instantly  to  flight,  with 
great  slaughter.  The  bank  or  beach 
between  the  ocean  and  the  Sound, 
being  less  than  a  mile  wide,  afforded 
little  protection  t«  the  fugitives,  who 
sustained  an  incessant  fire  from  the 
Monticello  for  two  hours ;  and  two  of 
our  shells  are  said  to  have  penetrated 
two  Rebel  sloops  laden   with   men, 


tearing  tbem  to  pieces  and  destroying 
all  on  board.  Had  our  land  forces 
efficiently  cooperated,  most  of  the 
Rebels  might  have  been  taken;  as  it 
was,  Col.  Brown  returned  unmolested 
to  the  fort. 

Port  Pickens,  on  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  com- 
manding the  main  entrance  to  Pen- 
sacolaharbor,  was  saved  to  the  Union, 
as  we  have  seen,'  by  the  fidelity  and 
prompt  energy  of  Lieut.  Slemmer. 
It  was  reeiitbrced  soon  after  the  fall 


of  Sumter,  and  its  defense  confided  to 
Col.  Harv-ey  Brown,  A  formidable 
Eebel  force,  nltimately  commanded 
by  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg,  was  assem- 
bled, early  in  the  war,  at  Pensacola, 
and  long  threatened   an   attack   or 


bombardment,  which,  on    our  side, 
was  eagerly  awaited. 

Com.  William  Mervine,  command- 
ing the  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron, 
having  observed  that  a  schooner 
named  the  Judah  was  being  fitted 
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out  in  the  harbor  of  Pensacola  as  a 
privateer,  with  intent  to  slip  out  aome 
dark  night,  prepared  to  cruise  against 
our  commerce,  planned  an  expedition 
to  destroy  her.  During  the  night  of 
Sept.  13th,  four  boats,  carrying  100 
men,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Kussell, 
put  off  from  Com.  Mer vine's  flag-ship 
Colorado,  approaching  the  schooner 
at  Zi  A.  M.,  of  the  14th.  The  pri- 
vateer's crew,  duly  warned,  opened  a 
fire  of  musketry  aa  the  boata  neared 
her;  but  were  speedily  driven  from 
ber  deck  by  our  boarders,  and  slio  set 
on  Are  and  burned  to  the  water's 
edge,  when  she  sunk.  Her  gun,  a 
10-inch  eolumbiad,  was  spiked,  and 
sunk  with  her.  AR  was  the  work  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which 
oursidehad3kiUedandl2  wounded. 
As  the  Judah  lay  directly  off  the 
Navy  Yard,  where  a  thousand  Reb- 
els were  quartered,  this  was  one  of 
the  moat  daring  and  well-executed 
achievements  of  the  year. 

Finally,  during  the  intensely  dark 
night  of  Oct.  9th,  a  Confederate  force 
crossed  silently  from  Pensacola  to 
Santa  Hosa  Island,  with  intent  to  sur- 
prise and  destroy  the  camp  of  the  6th 
New  Tork  (Wilson's  Zouaves),  some 
two  miles  distant  from  Fort  Pickens. 
The  attack  was  well  planned  and 
wel]  made.  The  surprise  seems  to 
have  been  complete.  The  Zouaves 
were  instantly  driven  from  their 
camp,  which  was  thoroughly  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  darkness,  which  had 
favored  the  surprise,  invested  every 
step  beyond  the  camp  with  unknown 
perils;  and,  when  day  broke,  the 
Kebels  liad  no  choice  but  to  retreat 
as  swiftly  na  possible  to  their  boats, 
eight  miles  distant.  Of  course,  they 
were  followed,  and  harassed,  and  fired 
npon    after  they  had  reembarked ; 


and  it  was  claimed,  on  our  side,  that 
their  loss  exceeded  300 ;  but,  as  they 
left  but  21  dead  on  the  island,  and 
30  prisoners,  the  claim  is  simply  ab- 
surd. Our  loss  was  60,  and  theirs 
probably  a  little  more.  But  several 
thousand  Rebels  were  kept  at  Pen- 
sacola throughout  the  campaign  by 
less  than  1,000  on  our  side ;  and, 
when  they  finally  decamped,  they  had 
no  choice  but  to  surrender  the  Naval 
Floating  Dock  and  Railway,  with 
much  other  public  property,  to  the 
fiames,  to  prevent  their  easy  recovery 
to  the  Union. 

The  blockade  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi,  naturally  diiScult,  because 
of  their  number  and  distances,  was 
successfully  evaded  on  the  Ist  of  July 
by  the  steam  privateer  Sumter,  Capt, 
Raphael  Semmes,  who,  darting  swiftly 
irom  point  to  point  throughout  those 
portions  of  the  West  India  waters 
known  to  be  most  thickly  studded 
with  our  merchantmen,  made  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  captures  in  hardly 
so  many  days,  and  then  ran  into  the 
friendly  British  portof  Nassau,  where 
he  was  promptly  supplied  with  every- 
thing necessary  to  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  his  devastating  career. 
Having  contttiued  it  some  timelonger 
with  great  success,  he  finally  ran  into 
the  Britishharborof  Gibraltar, where 
the  Federal  gunboat  Tusearora  soon 
found  him  and  his  vessel,  and,  an- 
choring in  the  Spanish  port  of  Alge- 
siras,  just  opposite,  where  no  law 
would  compel  her  to  remain  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  Sumter  had  de- 
parted, she  held  the  privateer  fast 
until  relieved  by  the  Kearsarge,  by 
which  the  blockade  was  persistently 
maintained  until  the  Confederate 
abandoned  their  vessel— pro- 
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fessing  to  sell  lier — and  betook  tliem- 
selves  to  Liverpool,  wliere  a  I'aster 
and  better  steamer,  the  Alabama, 
had  meantime  been  constructed,  and 
fitted  out  for  their  service.  So  the 
H"ashville,  which  ran  out  of  Charles- 
ton during  the  Summer,  and,  in  due 
time,  appeared  in  Brkkh  waters, 
after  burning  (Nov.  19th)  the  Ilarvej 
Birch  merchantman  within  sight  of 
the  English  coast,  ran  into  South- 
ampton, where  lay  the  Tuscarora; 
which,  if  permitted  to  pursue,  would 
have  made  short  work  of  her  soon 
after  she  left,  but  was  compelled  to 
remain  twenty-four  hours  to  insure 
her  escape.  This  detention  is  author- 
ized by  the  law  of  nations,  though  it 
has  not  always  been  respected  by 
Great  Britain ;  Witness  her  capture 
of  the  Essex  and  Essex  Junior  in  the 
harbor  of  Valparaiso,  and  her  de- 
struction of  the  Gen.  Armstrong  pri- 
vateer in  the  port  of  Eayal,  during 
the  war  of  1812.  But  the  concession 
of  such  belligerent  rights  and  immu- 
nities to  a  power  which  has  neither 
recognized  national  existence  nor 
maritime  strength  will  yet  be  regret- 
ted by  Great  Britain,  as  affording  an 
unfortunate  and  damaging  precedent. 
In  October — the  communications 
between  our  blockading  forces  in  the 
Gulf  and  the  loyal  States  being  fitftil 
and  tedious — ^the  North  was  startled 
by  the  following  bulletin,  which  ap- 
peared as  a  telegram  from  New  Or- 
leans to  the  Kichmond  papers : 

"  FOET  JACK60S,  Oct.   13,    ISfil. 

"Last  night,  I  attacked  the  blookaders 
with  my  little  fleet.  I  succeeded,  after  a 
very  short  struggle,  in  driving  them  all 
aground  on  the  Southwest  Pass  bar,"  except 
the  Preble,  inkich  I  sunh. 

"I  captured  a  prize  from  thera;  and, 
after  they  were  fast  in  sand,  I  peppered 
them  well, 

"  There  were  no  casualties  on  our  side. 
It  was  a  complete  success.         Hoiuss." 


Commander  Holhna,  formerly  of 
our  Navy,  and  more  notorious  than 
famous  for  his  bombardment  of  Grey- 
town,  Nicaragua,  had  drawn  rather 
liberally  on  his  imagination  in  the 
above.  His  prize  was  a  deserted 
coal-boat;  ho  had  not  sunk  the 
Preble;  and  his  'peppering'  was 
done  at  a  prudent  distance,  and  with 
little  or  no  effect.  But  he  had  burst 
upon  our  squadron  blockading  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  at  3.45 
A.  M.  of  that  day,  with  a  flotilla  com- 
posed of  his  ram  Manassas,  three  lire- 
rafts,  and  five  armed  steamers.  The 
ram  struck  our  flag  steamship  Rich- 
mond, Capt.  Pope,  staving  in  her  side 
below  the  water-line,  and,  for  the 
moment,  tlireatening  her  destruction. 
Our  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Eich- 
mond,  Preble,  Yincennea,  aiid  Water 
Witch,  instantly  slipped  their  cables, 
and  ran  down  the  South-west  Pass, 
very  much  as  they  would  have  done 
had  all  on  board  been  considerably 
frightened.  Commander  Robert  Han- 
dy, of  the  Vincennes,  ran  his  vessel 
aground  in  the  flight,  and  deserted 
her,  with  all  his  men ;  setting  a  slow- 
match  to  destroy  her,  which  happily 
failed.  His  vessel  was  recovered  un- 
harmed. The  fire-rafts  were  entirely 
avoided ;  the  Rebel  steamboats  not 
venturing  within  range  of  the  Rich- 
mond's guns;  while  Hollins's  haste 
to  telegraph  his  victory  seems  to  have 
cost  him  all  its  legitimate  fruits.  Be- 
yond the  destruction  of  the  fire-ships, 
the  losses  on  either  side  were  of  no 
account. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  anotbep 
and  far  stronger  naval  and  mihtary 
expedition  set  forth  from  Hamptoq 
Roads,  and,  clearing  the  capes  of  Vir- 
ginia, moved  majestically  southward, 
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Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman  commanded  the 
land  forces,  consisting  of  thirteen  vol- 
unteer regiments,  forming  three  brig- 
ades, and  numbering  not  less  than 
10,000  men ;  whije  the  fleet — com- 
manded by  Com.  Samuel  F.  Du  Pont 
— embraced  the  steam-frigate  Wa- 
bash, 14  gunboats,  23  first-lass  and  12 
smaller  steamers,  with  26  sailing  ves- 
sels. After  a  atormypassage,in  which 
several  transports  were  disabled,  and 
four  absolutely  lost,  Com.  Du  Pont, 
in  liis  flag-ship,  came  to  off  Port 
Eoyal,  S.  C,  during  the  night  of  No- 


vember 3d  and  4th ;  and,  after  proper 
soundings  and  reconnoissanees,  which 
developed  the  existence  of  a  new  fort 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  the 
Commodore  brought  bia  most  effec- 
tive vessels  into  action  at  9  a.  m.,  on 
Thursday,  November  7th,  taking  the 
lead  in  his  flag-ship,  the  Wabash — 
the  gunboats  to  follow  at  intervals 
in  due  order.  Thus  tlie  fighting  por- 
tion of  the  fleet  steamed  slowly  up 
the  bay  by  the  .:rts,  receiving  and 
returning  the  flre  of  the  batteries 
on  Bay  Point  as  they  passed  up,  and 


exchanging  like  complhnents  with 
the  stronger  fort  on  Hilton  Head  as 
they  came  down.  Thus  no  vessel 
remained  stationary  under  fire;  so 
that  the  enemy  were  at  no  time  ena- 
"  bled  to  gain,  by  experiment  and  ob- 
servation, a  perfect  aim.     The  day 


was  lovely ;  the  spectacle  magnifi- 
cent ;  the  fight  spirited,  but  most  un- 
equal. Despite  the  general  presump- 
tion that  batteries,  well  manned  and 
served,  are  superior  to  ships  when  not 
iron-clad,  the  terrible  rain  of  shot  and 
shell  upon  the  gunners  in  the  Rebel 
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forts  soon  proTed  beyond  liuman  en- 
durance. The  smaller  gunboats  at 
length  took  positions  whenes  their 
fire  was  most  annoying,  yet  could  not 
be  effectively  returned ;  while  the 
Bienville,  on  her  second  promenade, 
steamed  clcee  in  to  the  main  Eebel 
fort,  and  fired  her  great  guns  with 
such  eSect  as  almost  to  silence  tie 
enemy.  The  "VV abash,  on  her  third 
round,  came  within  six  hundred 
yards  of  the  fort,  firing  as  calmly 
and  heavily  as  at  the  outset.  The 
battle  had  thus  raged  nearly  five 
hours,  with  fearful  carnage  and  de- 
vastation on  the  part  of  the  Eebels 
and  very  little  loss  on  ours,  when 
the  overmatched  Confederates,  find- 
ing themselves  slaughtered  to  no  | 
pose,  suddenly  and  unanimously  took 
to  fiight ;  their  commander.  Gen.  T. 
F.  Drayton,"  making  as  good  time  as 
the  best  of  tliem.'  The  Eebel  forts 
were  fully  manned  by  1,700  South 
Carolinians,  with  a  field  battery  of 
500  more  stationed  not  far  distant. 
The  negroes,  save  those  who  had 
been  driven  off  by  their  masters,  or 
shot  while  attempting  to  evade  them, 
had  stubbornly  remained  on  the  isles; 
and  there  was  genuine  pathos  in  the 
prompt  appearance  of  scores  of  them, 
rushing  down  to  the  water-side,  with 
their  scanty  stock  of  valuables  tied  up 
in  a  handkerchief,  and  begging  to  be 
taken  on  board  our  ships.  The  idea 
that  our  occupation  might  be  perma- 
nent seems  not  to  have  occurred  to 
them ;  they  only  thought  of  escaping 


at  all   hazards   from  their  life-long, 
bitter  bondage. 

Had  this  blow  been  followed  up 
as  it  might  have  been,  Charleston,  or 
Savannah,  or  both,  could  have  been 
easily  and  promptly  captured.  The 
Confederate  defeat  was  so  unexpect- 
ed, so  crushing,  and  the  terror  in- 
spired by  our  gunboats  so  general 
and  profound,  that  nothing  could 
have  withstood  the  progress  of  our 
arms.  But  Gen.  Sherman  had  not 
been  instructed  to  press  his  advanta- 
ges, nor  had  he  been  provided  with 
the  light-draft  steamers,  row-boats, 
and  other  facilities,  really  needed  for 
the  improvement  of  his  signal  victo- 
ry. He  did  not  even  occupy  Beaufort 
until  December  6th,  nor  Tybee  Isl- 
and, commanding  the  approach  to 
Savannah,  until  December  20tb ;  on 
which  day,  a  number  of  old  hulks  of 
vessels  were  sunk  .in  the  maiii  ship 
channel  leading  np  to  Charleston  be- 
tween Morris  and  Sullivan's  islands 
—as  others  were,  a  few  days  after- 
ward, in  the  passage  known  aa  Maf- 
fit's  channel — with  intent  to  impede 
the  midnight  flitting  of  blockade- 
runners.  These  obstructions  were 
denounced  in  Europe  as  barbarous, 
but  proved  simply  inefficient. 

Meantime,  the  slaveholders  of  all 
the  remaining  Sea  Islands  stripped 
them  of  slaves  and  domestic  animals, 
burned  their  cotton,  and  other  crops 
which  they  were  unable  to  remove, 
and  fled  to  Charleston  and  the  inte- 
rior.    Not  a  slaveholder  on  all  that 


'  He  waa  brother  to  Commander  E.  Drayton, 
of  the  IT.  S.  gunboat  Pocahontas,  who  was  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  on  the  side  of  his  whole 
country.  Capt.  Steadman,  of  the  Bienville,  was 
likewise  a  South  Carolinian. 

■  This  flighty  however  hurried  and  reckleaa, 
was  fully  justifiable.  They  had  to  run  air  miles 
across  the  ialand  to  Seabroot,  where  tiey  took 


boat  for  Savannah,  and  where  any  one  of  our  idle 
armed  tessela  might  easily  have  intercepted  and 
captured  Ihein  all.  All  their  works  on  Hilton 
Head  and  the  adjacent  islands,  with  about  40 
guns,  moat  of  them  new  and  lai^,  were  utterly 
id,  when  our  forces  look  posaoa- 
after,  of  Beaufort,  they  found  but  one 
white  person  rem^nir^,  and  he  drunk. 
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led  himself,  or  left  liis 
family  to  live  once  more,  under  tlie 
flag  of  the  Union.  Gen,  Slierman  is- 
sued a  pleading,  beseecliing  proclama- 
tion to  induce  them  to  do  so ;  but 
none  who  could  read  would  receive  a 
copy  of  it,  and  it  fell  a  dead  letter. 
Soon,  the  negroes  who  remained  on 
the  islands  under  our  control  were 
Bet  to  Tvork  at  preparing  the  cotton 
for  market ;  and,  though  assured  by 
the  master  caste  that,  if  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Yankees,  they  would 
certainly  be  sent  to  Cuba  and  sold, 
they  could  not  be  made  to  believe 
that  any  worse  fortune  than  they  had 
hitherto  experienced  was  in  store  for 
them  ;  and  their  number  was  steadily 
augmented  by  emigrants  from  the 
mainland ;  especially  after  schools 
began  to  be  established  among  them. 

The  steamship  Theodora  ran  out 
of  Charleston  harbor  during  the  night 
of  Oct.  liith,  conveying  James  M. 
Mason,  of  Va.,  Confederate  Envoy  to 
Great  Britain,  and  John  Slidell,  of 
La.,  likewise  accredited  to  France. 
The  Theodora  duly  reached  Cardenas, 
Cuba;  whence  her  official  passengers 
repaired  to  Havana,  and,  on  the  7th 
of  November,  left  that  port,  in  the 
British  mail  steamer  Trent,  for  St. 
Thomas,  on  their  way  to  England. 
The  U.  S.  steamship  San  Jacinto, 
Capt.  Wilkes,  had  left  Havana  on  the 
2d,  and  was  watching  for  them  in  the 
Bahama  Channel,  2W  miles  from 
Havana,  when,  at  11:40  a.  m.,  of  the 
8th,  he  sighted  the  Trent ;  and,  after 
a  civil  request  to  heave  to  had  been 
declined  by  her,  a  shell  was  fired 
across  her  bow,  which  brought  her  to 
reason.  Lieut.  Fairfax,  with  a  boat's 
crew,  immediately  boarded   her    in 


quest  of  the  Embassadors;  when 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  with  their 
Secretaries,  Eustis  and  Macfarland, 
were  compelled  to  change  their  ves- 
sel and  their  destination.  Their 
families  were  left  undisturbed,  and 
no  eff'ort  made  to  obtain  their  papers. 
But  the  Embassadors  and  their  Secre- 
taries were  brought  to  the  United 
States,  and  confined,  by  order  of  the 
Government,  in  Fort  Warren,  near 
Boston. 

Secretaiy  Welles,  in  bis  Annual 
Eeport  of  naval  proceedings  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  2d,  18(51,  thus  fully 
and  frankly  adopted  and  justified  the 
capture : 

"  The  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  Capt. 
■Wilkes  on  thia  occasion  meriied  and  received 
tlie  emphatic  approval  of  the  Depurtment; 
and,  if  a  too  generous  forbearance  was  ex- 
hibited by  him  in  not  captnring  the  vessets 
which  had  these  Eebel  enemies  on  board, 
it  may,  in  view  of  the  special  circumstances, 
and  of  its  patriotic  motives,  he  excused  ;  but 
it  must  by  no  means  he  permitted  to  consti- 
tute a  precedent  hereafter  for  the  treatment 
of  any  case  of  similar  infraction  of  neutral 
obligations  hy  foreign  vessels  engaged  in 
the  carry  in  g-tride." 


By  a  decided  majority  of  the  pub- 
licists of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  by  the  great  mass  of  our  people, 
this  seizure  was  deemed  abundantly 
justified  by  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  Great  Britain,  but  especially 
by  her  long  continued  and  never  dis- 
avowed habit  of  impressing  seamen 
from  our  merchant  vessels,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  were  natives  of 
Great  Britain,  and  therefore  liable  at 
all  times  and  indefeasibly  to  be  re- 
manded into  her  service,  wherever 
found.  In  the  able  and  carefully 
prepared  manifesto '  whereby  George 
IV.,  then  Prince  Regent,  explained 
and  justiiied  the  conduct  of  his  Gov- 
ernment touching  the  mattere  in  con- 
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troversy  between  it  and  our  own,  tliia 
doctrine  is  aet  forth  as  follows  : 

"  Tlie  Order  in  Council  of  the  23d  of  June 
being  offiGiiill}r  cointnunicated  ia  America, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  saw 
nothing  in  xha  repeal  of  the  Orders  wliich 
should,  of  itself,  restore  peace,  nnless  Great 
Britain  were  prepared,  in  tlie  first  instance, 
snljstantially  to  rehnquish  the  riglit  of  im- 
pressing her  own  seamen,  when  found  on 
board  American  merchant  ships.  *  *  * 

"  If  America,  by  demanding  this  prelimi- 
nary concession,  intends  to  deny  tlie  Viilidity 
of  that  right,  in  that  denial  Great  Britain 
cannot  acqniesce ;  nor  will  slie  give 
nanee  to  such  a  pretension,  by  accei 
its  suspension,  much  less  to  its  abiLnd< 
ment,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  treat.  *  *  * 
The  British  Government  liaS  never  asserted 
any  exclusive  right,  as  to  the  impre^-^sment 
of  British  seamen  from  American  vessels, 
which  it  was  not  prepared  to  acknowledge 
as  pertaining  equally  to  the  Govermnent  of 
the  Cnited  States,  with  respect  to  American 
seamen  when  found  on  board  British  mer- 
chant ships,     *     *     * 

"His  Royal  Highness  can  never  admit 
that,  in  the  esercise  of  the  undoubted,  and, 
hitherto,  undisputed,  right  of  searching  neu- 
tral vessels,  in  time  of  war,  the  impressment 
of  British  seamen,  when  found  therein,  can 
be  deemed  any  violation  of  a  neutral  flag. 
Neither  can  he  admit  that  the  taking  sach 
seamen  from  on  hoard  such  vessels  can  be 
considered,  by  any  neutral  State,  as  a  hostile 
measure,  or  a  justifiable  cause  of  war. 

''  There  is  no  right  more  clearly  established 
than  the  right  which  a  sovereign  has  to  the 
allegiance  of  his  subjects,  more  especially  in 
time  of  war.  Their  allegiance  is  no  optional 
dnty,  which  they  can  decline  at  pleasure. 
It  is  ft  call  which  they  are  bound  to  obey. 
It  began  with  their  birth,  and  can  only  ter- 
minate with  their  existence." 

In  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of 
Ifeutralitj  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Confederates,  dated  May  1 3th, 
1861,  there  occurs  this  express  and 
proper  inhibition : 

"And  we  do  hereby  further  warn  all. our 
loving  subjects,  and  all  persons  whatsoever 
entitled  to  onr  protection,  that,  if  any  of 
them  shall  presume,  in  contempt  of  this 
Boya!  Proclamation,  and  of  our  high  dis- 
plensnre,  to  do  any  acts  in  derogation  of 
their  duty  as  subjects  of  a  neutral  sovereign, 
in  the  said  contest,  or  in  violation  or  con- 
travention of  the  law  of  nations  in  that  be- 
half— as.  for  example  and  more  especially, 
by  entering  into  the  military  service  of  either 


of  the  said  contending  parties  as  commis- 
sioned or  non-Comniissioned  officers  or  sol- 
diers; or  by  serving  as  officers,  sailors,  or 
marines,  on  board  any  ship,  or  vessel  of  war, 
or  transport  of  or  in  the  service  of  either  of 
the  said  contending  parties;  or  by  serving 
as  officers,  sailors,  or  marines,  on  hoard  any 
privateer  bearing  letters  of  marque  of  or 
from  either  of  tie  said  contending  parties; 
or  by  engaging  to  go,  or  going,  to  any  place 
beyond  the  seas  with  intent  to  enlist  or  en- 
gage in  any  such-  service ;  or  by  procuring, 
or  fltiempting  to  procure,  within  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominiotis,  at  home  or  abroad,  others 
to  do  so ;  or  by  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equip- 
ping, any  sinp  or  vessel,  to  be  employed  as 
a  ship  of  war,  or  privateer,  or  transport,  by 
either  of  the  said  contending  parties;  or  by 
breaking,  or  endeavoring  to  break,  any 
blockade  lawfully  and  actaally  established 
by  or  on  behalf  of  either  of  the  said  con- 
tending parties ;  or  by  carrying  offieerf,  sol- 
diers, diipatekei,  .arms,  military  stores  or 
niftt^ials,  or  any  article  or  articles  consid- 
ered and  deemed  to  be  contraband  of  wai-, 
according  to  the  law  or  modern  usage  of 
iiations,  for  tiie  use  or  service  of  either  of 
the  said  contending  parties,  all  persons  so 
offending  will  incur  and  be  liable  to  the 
several  penalties  and  penal  consequences  by 
the  said  statute,  or  by  the  law  of  nations,  in 
that  behalf  imposed  or  denounced. 

"  And  we  do  hereby  declare  that  all  onr 
subjects  and  persons  entitied  to  onr  protec- 
tion, who  may  misconduct  themselves  in  the 
premises,  will  do  so  at  tiieir  peril  and  o£ 
their  own  wrong,  and  that  they  will'  in  no- 
wise obtain  any  protection  from  us  against 
any  liability  or  penal  consequences;  but  will, 
on  the  contrary,  incur  our  high  displeasure 
by  such  misconduct." 

Now,  there  was  no  shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  Trent  was  cons(;ioHsly,  will- 
ingly, employed  in  carrying  very  im- 
portant officers  and  dispatches  for  the 
Confederates;  rendering  them  the 
greatest  po^ible  service,  and  one 
which  could  not  safely  be  effected  in  ■ 
vessels  bearing  their  own  flag.  It 
was  not  at  all  the  case  of  dispatches 
carried  unconsciously,  innocently,  in 
the  public  mails  of  mail  steamers ; 
but  gust  such  an  interference  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  one  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  other  belligerent  as  Brit- 
ish Courts  of  Admiralty  had  been 
accustomed  to  condemn;    ibrt'eiting 
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the  vessel  and  cargo  of  the  offender. 
Great  Britain,  however,  would  not  see 
it  in  this  light.  Cora.  Wilkes's  act 
was  an  outrage™ an  insult — which 
must  he  promptly  atoned  for  at  the 
peril  of  war.  Such  was  the  purport  of 
the  language  held  by  a  large  majority 
of  her  publicists  and  journals ;  and 
a  peremptory  demand'  was  promptly 
made,  through  her  Embassador,  Lord 
Lyons,  for  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  Me^ra.  Mason  and  Slidell  and 
their  secretaries.  France  seconded 
and  supported  the  req^uirement  of 
Great  Britain,  in  a  considerate  and 
courteous  dispatch,  wherein  she  justly 
claimed  to  have  hitherto  uniformly 
accorded  witli  the  United  States  in 
a  liberal  interpretation  and  generous 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  in 
war.  This  demand  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— to  the  great  disappointment 
and  chagrin  of  the  Confederates,  who 
confidently  expected  that  war  between 


the  United  States  and  England  must 
id  certainly  ensue — was 
iplied  with  by  our  Government — 
Gov,  Seward,  in  an  able  dispatch, 
basing  that  compliance  more  imme- 
diately on  the  failure  of  Capt.  Wilkes 
to  bring  the  Trent  into  port  for  ad- 
judication on  the  legality  of  his  act, 
whereby  lier  voyage  had  been  tem- 
porarily arrested  and  two  of  her 
passengers  forcibly  abstracted. 

And  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1S61,  the  imminent  peril  of  war  with 
that  European  Power  most  able  to 
injure  us,  because  of  her  immense 
naval  strength,  as  well  as  of  the  prox- 
imity of  her  American  possessions, 
was  wisely  averted;  though  it  was 
bitterly  felt  that  her  demand  would 
at  least  have  been  more  courteously 
and  considerately  made  but  for  the 
gigantic  war  in  which  we  were  al- 
ready inextricably  involved  by  the 
Slaveholders'  KebeEion. 


KENTUCKY. 


We  have  seen'  that  Kentucky  em- 
phatically, persistently,  repeatedly,  by 
overwhelming  popular  majorities,  re- 
fused^alike  before  and  after  the  for- 
mal inauguration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
federate attack  on  Fort  Sumter — to 
ally  herself  with  the  Rebellion,  or  to 
stand  committed  to  any  scheme  look- 
ing to  Disunion  in  whatever  contin- 
gency. Her  Democratic  Governor 
and  Legislature  of  1860-61,  with 
most  of  her  leading  Democratic,  and 
many  of  her  Whig,  pohtieians,  were, 
indeed,  more  or  less  cognizant  of  the 


Disunion  conspiracy,  and  were  more 
or  less  intimafe  and  confidential  with 
its  master-spirits.  But  they  looked 
to  very  difierent  ends.  The  South- 
rons proper,  of  the  school  of  Calhoun, 
Ehett,  Yancey,  and  Ruffin,  regard- 
ing Disunion  as  a  chief  good  under 
any  and  all  circumstances,  made  its 
achievement  the  great  object  of  their 
life-long  endeavor,  and  regarded  Sla- 
very in  the  territories,  fugitive  slaves 
and  their  recovery,compromisea,  John 
Brown  raids,  etc.,  only  as  conducive  to 
or  impeding  its  consummation;  while 
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the '  State-Eights'  apostles  of  the  Bor- 
der-State school  contemplated  Seces- 
sion, and  everything  pertaining  there- 
to, primarily,  as  means  of  pei-fecting 
and  perpetuating  the  slaveholding 
ascendency  in  the  Union  as  it  was. 
Henee,  we  have  seen  Gov.  Magoffin' 
protest  against  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  Cotton  States,  not 
as  a  treasonable  repudiation  of  their 
constitiitional  duties,  but  aa  a  chi- 
merical futility,  and  as  a  betrayal  of 
the  slaveholding  Border  States  into 
the  power  of  the  *Black  Republicans.' 
Kentucky,  as  we  have  shown,'  nine 
■weeks  after  tlie  redaction  of  Fort 
Sumter,  gave  an  aggregate  of  92,365 
votes  for  Union  to  36,995  for  Seces- 
sion candidates,  in  choosing,  at  a  spe- 
cial election,  her  representatives  in 
the  XXXVIIth  Congress,  while,  as 
yet,  no  federal  soldier  stood  armed 
on  her  soil,  and  while  her 
Governor,  and  mrat  of  hia 
State  officers,  were  the  Democratic 
compatriots  of  Breckinridge,  Burnett, 
and  Buckner.  Only  a  single  district 
elected  a  Secessionist,  by  four-sev- 
enths of  its  total  vote ;  and  he  its  old 
member,  wlio  had  hitherto  received 
far  larger  majorities,  running  as   a 


'See  pp.  340-41.  '  p.  496. 

'  Pollard,  in  hia  "  Sonthern  Higtoiy,"  fully  ad- 
mits, while  lie  deaouncea  and  deplores,  tiio  hos- 
taity  of  Kentucky  to  the  Rebel  cauEe— saying : 

"  It  is  not  to  be  suppoaed  for  a,  moment  tbat, 
while  (he  position  of  Kentucky,  like  that  of  Ma- 
ryland, was  OQB  of  reproach,  it  is  to  mar  liie 
c'redit  due  to  that  portion  of  the  people  of  each, 
who,  in  tlie  &oe  of  instant  difficnltiea,  ta-A  at  the 
Gipensa  of  eitraoi-diuary  Bacrifiees,  repudiated 
the  deeiaion  of  their  Sutea  to  remain  under  the 
Federal  Goiemmenl,  and  expatriated  them- 
K'Wes  that  they  might  espouse  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty in  the  South.  The  honor  due  such  men 
is,  in  fact,  increaaed  by  the  consideration  that 
their  States  remained  in  the  Union,  and  com- 
pelled  them  to  fly  their  homes,  that  they  might 
certify  their  devotion  to  tlie  South  and  her  cause 
of  independence.  Still,  the  justice  of  history 
must  be  maintained.  The  demonstrations  of 
sympathy  with  tlie  South  oq  tho   part  of  the 


Democrat,  in  a  district  where  tho 
Democratic  party  had,  since  183fi, 
uniformly  commanded  overwhelm- 
ing majorities.  That  district,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  State,  hem- 
med in  between  West  Tennessee, 
Southern  Missouri,  and  that  portion 
of  Illinois  ividely  known  as  '  Egypt,' 
and  travelled  by  the  great  Southern 
rivers  Tennessee  and  Cumberland, 
had,  in  fact,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  been  alien  from  Ken- 
tucky in  character  and  sympathies, 
as  it  proved  itself  in  this  case.  ITie 
residue  of  the  State  elected  only 
Unionists  to  Congress,  by  a  popular 
majority  of  almost  three  to  one. 

This  majority  was  -very  nearly 
maintained  at  her  regular  State  elec- 
tion (August  5th),  when— Magoffin 
being  still  Governor,  Buckner  com- 
mander of  the  State  Guard,  and  the 
local  offices  mainly  held  by  '  State- 
Kights'  Democrats,  with  the  recent 
Union  rout  and  disaster  at  Bull  Eun 
tending  still  further  to  unmask  and 
develop  all  the  latent  treason  in  tho 
State^a  new  Legislature  was  cho- 
sen, wherein  Unionism  of  a  very  de- 
cided type  predominated  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  three  to  one.' 


States  referred  to— Maryland  and  Eentuekj— 
considered  either  in  propCKion  to  what  was 
offered  the  Lincohi  Government  by  these  States, 
or  with  respect  to  the  numbers  of  their  popula- 
tion,  were  sparing  and  eiceptional ;  and  although 
these  deraonatralioDa  un  the  part  of  Kentucky, 
from  the  great  and  brilliant  names  associated 
with  them,  were  perliaps  even  more  honorable 
and  more  useful  than  the  examples  of  South- 
ern spirit  offered  by  Maryland,  it  ta  uuqucs- 
tionabiy  though  painfUUy  true,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  the  active 
allies  of  Lincoln,  and  the  unnatural  enemies  of 
those_  united  to  them  by  hneage,  blood,  and  com- 
mon institutions." 

Those  who  love  and  honor  the  name  of  Henry 
Clay  will  thank  the  author  of  tlie  "  Southern 
History"  for  the  following  undesigned  but  richly 
merited  homage  to  the  character  and  influence 
of  that  great  man: 

"  It  is  certainly  defective  logic,  or,  at  best,  an 
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A  determined  Union  Legislature 
having  thus  been  elected  but  not  jet 
assembled,  Gov.  Kagoffin,  feeling  that 
Ilia  time  was  short,  and  that  any  fur- 
ther mieehief  to  the  Union  cause  at 
iiis  hands  must  be  done  (juickly,  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  the  hands  of  two 
'Commissioners,'  the  following  cool 
epistle : 

"  CoMMONWKiLLTH   OF   KsNTCOKY, 

"EsEonriTE  Depabtusn-t,  Frankfort, 
"Augnet  19,  1861. 
"To  His  Excellency,  Abraham  Lraooi.ir, 

"  PTesideat  of  the  United  States  : 
"Sir;. From  the  commencement  of  the 
nnhappy  hostilities  now  pending  in  this 
country,  the  people  of  Kentucky  have  indi- 
cated an  earnest  desire  and  purpose,  as  far 
as  lay  in  their  power,  wliile  maintaining 
their  original  political  status,  to  do  nothing 
by  which  to  involve  themselves  in  the  war. 
Fp  to  this  time,  they  have  succeeded  in  se- 
curing to  themselves  and  to  the  State,  peace 
and  tranquillity  as  the  frnits  of  the  policy 
they  adopted.  My  single  object  now  is  to 
promote  the  continuance  of  these  blessings 
to  the  people  of  this  State. 

"Until  within  a  brief  period,  the  people 
of  Kentucky  were  quiet  and  tranquil,  free 
from  domestic  strife,  and  un^stnrbed  by  in- 
ternal ci>mmotion.  They  have  resisted  no 
law,  rebelled  agsunst  no  authority,  engaged 
in  no  revolution;  but  constantly  proclaimed 
their  firm  determination  to  pursue  their 
peaceful  avocations,  earnestly  hoping  that 
their  own  soil  would  be  spared  the  presence 
of  armed  troops,  and  that  the  scene  of  con- 
flict would  be  kept  removed  beyond  the  bor- 
der of  their  State.  By  thus  avoiding  all 
occasions  for  the  introduction  of  bodies  of 
armed  soldiers,  and  offering  no  provocation 
for  the  presence  of  military  force,  the  people 
of  Kentucky  have  sincerely  striven  to  pre- 
serve in  their  State  domestic  peace,  and 
avert  the  calamities  of  sangninary  engage- 
men  ta. 

"  Recentiy,  a  large  body  of  soldiers  have 
been  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army,  and 
collected  in  military  camps  in  the  central 

inadequate  esplaaation,  wliioh  attributes  the  sub- 
Berviency  of  a  lai^  portion  of  tlie  people  of  Ken- 
tucky to  the  views  of  the  Lincoln  Goyernment 
to  the  perfidy  of  a  party  or  the  adroitness  of  its 
management.  However  powerful  may  be  the 
machinery  of  party,  it  certainly  lias  not  the  power 
of  beWing  public  sentiment  for  any  considerable 
lon'Tlh  of  time.    The  persistent  adhesion  of  a 


portion  of  Kentucky.  This  movement  was 
preceded  by  the  active  organization  of  com- 
panies, regiments,  etc.,  consisting  of  men 
sworn  into  the  United  States  service,  under 
officers  holding  commissions  from  yourself 
Ordnance,  arras,  munitions,  and  supplies  of 
war,  are  being  transported  into  the  State,  and 
placed  in  large  quantities  in  tliese  camps.  In 
a  word,  an  army  is  now  being  organized  and 
quartered  witiiin  the  State,  supplied  with  all 
the  appliances  of  war,  without  the  couHent 
or  advice  of  the  authorities  of  the  State,  and 
without  consultation  with  those  most  promi- 
nently known  and  recognized  aa  loyal  citi- 
zens. This  movement  now  imperils  that 
peace  and  tranquillity  which,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  our  present  difficulties,  have  been 
the  paramount  desire  of  this  people,  and 
which,  up  to  this  time,  tiiey  have  secured  to 
the  State. 

"  Within  Kentucky,  there  has  been,  and 
is  likely  to  he,  no  occasion  for  the  presence 
of  military  force.  The  people  are  quiet  and 
tranquil,  feeling  no  apprehension  of  any  oc- 
casion arising  to  invoke  protection  from  the 
Federal  arm.  They  have  asked  that  their 
territory  be  left  free  from  military  occupa- 
tion, and  the  present  tranquillity  of  their 
communications  left  uninvaded  by  soldiers. 
They  do  not  desire  that  Kentucky  shall  be 
required  to  supply  the  battie-field  for  the 
contending  armies,  or  become  the  tlieaterof 
the  war.  „     , 

"Now;  therefore,  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  people  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
and  with  the  single  and  earnest  desire  to 
avert  from  their  peaceful  homes  the  horrors 
of  war,  I  urge  the  removal  from  the  limiM 
of  Kentucky  of  the  military  force  now  or- 
ganized and  in  camp  within  the  State.  If 
such  action  as  is  hereby  urged  be  pnnnptiy 
taken,  I  firmly  believe  the  peace  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky  will  be  preserved,  and  the 
horrors  of  s  bh»ody  war  will  be  averted  from 
a  people  now  peaceful  and  tranquil. 

"B.  Maooesin." 

The  President,  declining  to  receive 
Magoffin's  Commissioners  otherwise 
than  as  private  citizens,  returned  this 
terse  and  pungent  reply  to  their  mas- 
ter's request : 


laree  portion  of  the  Kentuclty  people  to  the 
Northern  cause  must  be  attributed  to  permanent 
causes;  and  among  these  were,  first,  an  essentjal 
unsoundness  OQ  the  Slavery  question,  under  the 
influences  of  the  peculiar  philosophy  of  Henry 
Clay,  wlio,  like  every  great  man,  left  an  impress 
upon  his  State,  wliich  it  remained  for  future  even 
mere  than  contemporary  generations  to  attest. 
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"  WAsnrsGTON,  D,  C,  Aug.  24,  1861. 
"To  Iiis  Excellency,  B.  Magoffin, 

"  Governor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky : 
'I Sib:  Your  letter  of  the  19th  inst.,  io 
which  yoH  '  urge  the  remoTal  from  the  lim- 
its of  Kentucky  of  the  military  force  now 
organized  and  in  camp  within  that  State,'  is 
received. 

'■  I  may  not  possess  full  and  precisely  ac- 
cnrale  knowledge  upon  this  subject;  hut  I 
believe  it  is  true  that  there  m  a  military 
force  in  camp  within  Kentucky,  acting  by 
authority  of  the  United  States;  which  force 
is  not  very  lai^  and  is  not  now  being  aug- 
mented. 

"  I  also  believe  that  some  arms  have  been 
furnished  to  this  force  by  the  United  States. 
"  I  also  Ijelieve  that  this  force  consists  ex- 
clusively of  Kentuckians,  having  their  camp 
in  the  immediata  vicinity  of  their  own  liomcs, 
and  not  assailing  or  menacing  any  of  the 
good  people  of  Kentucky. 

"In  all  I  have  done  in  the  premises,  I 
have  acted  upon  tlie  ut^ent  solicitation  of 
many  Kentuckians,  and  in  accordance  with 
what  I  believed,  and  sti!l  believe,  to  bo  tiie 
wish  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Union-loying 
people  of  Kentucky. 

"  While  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject 
with  many  eminent  men  of  Kentucky,  in- 
cluding a  large  m^ority  of  her  members  of 
Congress,  I  do  not  remember  that  any  one 
of  them,  or  any  other  person,  escept  yonr 
Excellency  and  the  bearers  of  your  Excel- 
lency's letter,  has  urged  me  to  remove  the 
military  force  from  Kentucky  or  to  disband 
it.  One  other  very  worthy  citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky did  solicit  me  to  have  the 
of  the  force  suspended  for  a  time. 

'■Taking  all  the  means  within  my  reach 
to  form  a  judgment,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
popular  wish  of  Kentucky  that  the  force 
shall  bo  removed  beyond  her  limits;  and, 
with  this  impression,  I  must  respectfully  de- 
cline to  remove  it 

"  I  most  cordially  sympathize  witi  your 
Excellency  in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  my  own  native  State,  Kentucky ;  but  it  is 
with  regrft  I  search  for  and  cannot  find,  in 
your  not  very  short  letter,  any  declaration  or 
intimation  that  yon  entertain  any  desire  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Federid  Union. 

"Abraham  Liscols," 

Tlie  Legislature  conTened  Septem- 
ber 3d,  but  was  not  fully  organized 
tm  the  5th,  when  Magoffin  submit- 
ted a  Message  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  Kentucky's  proper  and  per- 
fect neutrality  between  the  belliger- 
ents North  and  South  of  her :  com- 


plaining that  she  had  suffered  in  her 
commerce  and  property  from  the  acts 
of  either;  but  more  especially  that  a 
Federal  force  had  recently  been  or- 
ganized and  encamped  in  the  heart 
of  that  State  without  the  permission 
of  her  lawful  authorities — (BeriaJi 
"n,  to  wit ;)  whereupon  he  pro- 
0  so  amend  an  act  of  the  lat« 
to  enable  tlie  Military 
Board  to  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  arms  and  munitions  for  the 
defense  of  the  State,  etc.,  etc.  He 
desired  the  Legislature  authorita- 
tively to  request  all  Military  organi- 
zations within  the  State,  not  under 
her  authority,  to  be  disbanded  forth- 
with ;  and  complained  of  the  intro- 
duction of  arms  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  their  distribution  among 
private  citizens,  which — considering 
that  the  incipient  Rebels  obtained  a 
lai^  proportion  thereof,  and  in  due 
time  carried  them  off  to  the  camps  of 
the  Secession  forces — was  unreasona- 
ble. On  the  main  question  at  issue, 
he  said : 

"Kentucky  has  meant  to  await  tho  ex- 
hausting of  all  civil  remedies  before  she  will 
reconsider  the  question  of  assuming  new  ex- 
ternal relations;  but  I  have  never  under- 
stood that  they  will  tamely  sabmit  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  aggressions  of  the  North; 
that  they  renounce  their  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  her  aggrieved  sister  States ;  nor 
that  they  will  approve  of  a  war  to  subjugate 
the  South.  Still  can  I  not  construe  any  of 
their  votes  as  meaning  that  they  will  prose- 
cute a  coercive  war  against  their  .Southern 
brethren.  They  meant  only  that  they  have 
still  some  hope  of  the  restoration  and  per- 
petuation of  the  Union ;  and,  until  that  hope 
is  blasted,  they  will  not  alter  their  existing 
relations.  Their  final  decision  will  be  law 
to  me;  and  I  will  execute  every  constitu- 
tional act  of  their  representatives  as  vIki- 
lantly  and  faithfully  as  though  it  originated 
with  mystlf." 

These  few  words  elicited  no  sympa- 
thetic response  from  the  Legislature, 
fresh  from  the  people,  and  imbued  with 
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their  sentiments.  On  the  contrary, 
tlie  House,  six  days  thereafter,  re- 
Bolved — 71  to  26— that  the  Governor 
be  directed  to  order  by  proclamation 
tlie  Confederate  troops  encamped  on 
tlie  soil  of  that  State  to  <fecamp  im- 
mediately. An  attempt  so  to  amend 
the  resolution  as  to  require  all  Union 
t&  well  as  Disnnion  forces  to  quit  the 
State,  was  decidedly  voted  down;  and 
the  two  Houses  united  in  passing,  by 
.  overwhelming  votes,  the  following : 

''■E'tmhed^  That  Kentucky's  peace  anA 
neutrality  have  been  wantonly  violated,  her 
loil  has  been  invaded,  and  the  rights  of  her 
citizens  have  been  groBsly  infringed,  by  the 
w-oalled  Southern  Confederate  forces.  This 
\as  be^n  done  without  causer  therefore, 

"j5«  it  erutetei  ly  Vie  General  AMsenibly 
Iff  the  Gommonwrnlth  of  EentJteky,  That  the 
Governor  be  requested  to  call  ont  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  State  to  expel  and  drive  oat 
'the  invaders. 

"  Beaoh-ed.  That  the  United  States  be  in- 
Toktjd  to  give  that  md  and  assistance,  that 
protection  ag^nst  invasion,  which  is  guar- 
anteed to  each  one  of  the  States  by  the  4th 
section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

"■Besolved,  That  Gen.  Robert  Anderson 
he,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  enter  im- 
mediately upon  the  active  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  this  military  district: 

"  Ses/>lved,  That  we  appeiil  to  the  peopli 
of  Kentucky,  by  the  ties  of  patriotism  and 
honor,  by  the  ties  of  common  interest  and 
common  defense,  by  the  remembrances  of 
the  past,  and  bythe  hopes  of  future  National 
existence,  to  assist  in  expelling  and  driving 
flut  the  wanton  invaders  of  our  peace  and 
neutrality,  the  lawless  invaders  of  our  soil." 

These  resolves  were   adopted-— in 


the  House  by  08  to  36,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  26  to  8. 

Magoffin  promptly  vetoed  them. 
The  Legislature  as  promptly  passed 
them  over  his  veto  by  overwhelming 
majorities.  Gen.  Grant,  commanding 
at  Cairo,  had  already  telegraphed  to 
the  Legislature,  Sept.  5th,  that  West- 
em  Kentucky  had  been  invaded 
by  a  large  Rebel  force,  ■vvho*  were  then 
holding  and  fortifying  strong  posi- 
tions on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Hickman  and  Chalk  Bluffi. 
The  Legislature  referred  this  dispatch 
to  a  Special  Committee,  which  tele- 
graphed thereupon  to  Gov.  Harris,  of 
Tennessee,  who  thus  responded : 

"  The  Confederate  troops  that  landed  at 
Hickman  last  iiiglit  did  so  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent ;  and,  I  am  confident, 
also  without  the  consent  of  the  President. 
I  have  telegraphed  President  Davis,  request- 
ing their  immediate  withdrawal."' 

Gen.  Grant  did  not  see  fit  to  de- 
pend on  the  fair  promises  of  Gov. 
Harris,  nor  the  amenity  of  Gen. 
Bishop  Leonidaa  Polk,  nor  yet  of 
President  Davis,  for  the  safety  of  hia 
department,  but  occupied,  next  morn- 
ing, Paducah,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, with  two  regiments  and  a  bat- 
tery, finding  Eebel  flags  flying  over 
many  of  the  buildings  in  that  little 
city,  in  anticipation  of  the  speedy  ap- 
pearance of  a  Confederate  force,  re- 


'Gov  Magoffin  communieateil  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, Sept.  9tti,  a  message  to  him  from  the  four 
Commissioners  oFthe  Governor  of  Tennessee,  in 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  Confederates 
had  not  been  withdrawn  from  Kentucky,  from 
which  the  followir^  is  an  estract : 

"  The  nndersigned  yesterday  received  a  verbal 
message,  through  a  messenger,  from  Gov.  Harris. 
The  message  was,  that  Gov.  Harris  liad,  bytela- 
graphlo  dispatch,  requested  Gon.  Polk  to  with- 
draw the  ConfederMe  troops  from  Kentucky,  and 
that  Gen.  Polk  liad  declined  to  do  so ;  that  Gov. 
Harris  then  telegraphed  to  Secretary  Walker,  at 


Richmond,  requestmg  that  Gen.  Polk  he  ordered 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Kentncky ;  and  that 
such  order  was  issued  from  the  War  Department 
of  the  Confederacy;  that  Oen.  Polk  replied  to 
the  War  Department  that  the  retention  of  the 
post  was  a  military  neoessuty,  and  that  the  re- 
tiring from  it  would  be  attended  by  tlie  loss  of 
many  lives.  This  embraces  the  message  re- 
ceived. 

"The  messenger,  it  is  true. in  conversation, 
said  that  he  had  heard  in  Nashville  that  Secre- 
tary Walker  had  sent  a  dispatch  to  Gen.  Buck, 
nor,  giving  Gen.  Polk  a  discretion  to  hold  to  ot 
withraw  from  the  occupation  of  the  post  in  Ken- 
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p  Polk  had  not  then  occupied 
Columbus,  as  Gen.  Grant  supposed ; 
but  he  did  eo  next  day,  with  a  force 
of  ten  regiments,  sis:  batteries,  and 
three  battalions  of  cavalrj'.  Of  course, 
the  promise  of  Gov.  Harris  that  he 
should  be  withdrawn  was  not  fulfilled, 
and  the  fact  that   Grant  had    now 
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ported  3,800  strong,  and  but  sixteen 
miles  distant.  He  found  there  large 
quantities  of  prepared  rations  and  of 
leather  for  the  expected  Kebel  army, 
and  put  them  to  a  better  use.  In  his 
proclamation,  thereupon  issued,  ho 
said : 
'"Iliave 

or  aDnoy  vou.  but  to  respect  and  enforee  the 
rights  of  all  loyiJ  citizens.  Ad  enemy,  in 
rebellion  against  out  coinraoo  Government, 
has  talien  possession  of  and  planted  his  guns 
on  the  noil  of  Kentucky,  and  fired  upon  yon. 
Columbus  and  Hickman  are  in  his  hands. 
He  is  moving  upon  your  city.  I  am  here  to 
defend  you  against  this  enemy ;  to  assist  the 
aatliority  and  sovereignty  of  your  Govern- 
ment. 1  have  Dothing  to  do  with  opinions, 
and  shall  deal  only  with  armed  Eebellion 
and  its  aiders  and  abettors.  You  cau  pnr- 
Bueyour  usual  avocations  without  fear.  The 
strong  arm  of  the  Government  is  here,  to 
proiect  its  friends  and  punish  its  enemies. 
Whenever  it  is  manifest  that  you  are  able  to 
defend  yourselves,  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  Government,  and  protect  the  rights  of 
loyal  citizens,  I  shall  witlidraw  the  forces 
under  my  command.         U,  8.  Geabt, 

"Brig.  General  Commanding." 


the  Ohio  was  made  an  excuse 
for  this  invasion.  In  other  words: 
the  people  of  Kentucky,  through 
their  then  freshly  chosen  Legislature, 
ha%:ing  de{;ided  to  remain  in  and  be 
loya!  to  the  Union,  the  Confederates 
regarded  this  as  justifying  them  in 
seizing  any  jiiortion  of  that  State  of 
which  they  should  deem  the  occu- 
pancy advantageous  to  their  cause; 
and,  in  fact,  Gen.  Zollicoft'er,'  com- 
manding their  forces  in  East  Tennes- 
see, had  already  occupied  Cumber- 
land Gap,  and  advanced  through  that 
pass  into  Kentucky,  at  least  eo  early 
as  the  5th ;  though  no  pretense  of 
Federal  invasion,  accomplished  or 
meditated,  was,  in  that  quai'ter,  justi- 
fied. But  East  Tennessee  was  earn- 
estly and  unchangeably  loyal  to  the 
Union— had  so  voted  by  more  than 
two  to  one  at  tlie  recent  State  Elec- 
tion; and  it  had  become  necessary 
to  surround  her  with  Confederate 
camps,  and  cut  her  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  loyal  States,  to 
prevent  a  genial  uprising  of  her 
hardy  mountaineers  in  defense  of  the 
cause  they  loved. 

■Gen.  Eohert  Anderson  assumed 
command,  at  Louisville,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Kentucky,  Sept.  20th; 
and  the  organ ization'of  Union  volun- 


'ZoUicofler  lelegraphed,  Sept.  J4th,  to  Ma- 
gofiiu  as  follows: 

"  The  safety  of  Tennessee  requiring,  I  oocujiy 
the  mountain  passes  at  Cumbarland,  and  the 
three  long  mounCams  in  Seutucky.  For  weeks, 
I  have  known  that  the  Federal  commander  at 
Hoskins's  CroBS-Roads  was  threateuini;  the  in- 
vaaioQ  of  East  Tennessee,  and  ruthlessly  urging 
our  people  to  destroy  our  own  road  and  bridges. 
I  postponed  this  precautionary  movement  until 
the  despotic  Grovernmeat  at  Washingtou,  refus- 
ing to  rocognlM  the  neutmlity  of  Kentucky,  had 
established  formidable  camps  in  the  center  and 
other  parts  of  the  State,  with  llie  view,  first,  to 
Bubjugat*  your  gallant  Stale,  and  then  ourselves. 
Tennessee  feels,  and  has  ever  felt,  toward  Ken- 
tnoky  as  a  twia-sister;  their  people  are  as  one 
people  in  kutdred,  sympathy,  valor,  and  patriot- 


iam.  "We  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  a  religioua 
respect  for  Kentucky's  neutrality.  We  will  re- 
spect it  as  long  as  our  safety  will  permit.  If  the 
iWeral  force  will  now  withdraw  from  their 
menacing  position,  the  force  under  my  command 
shall  immediately  be  withdrawn." 

"The  despotic  Government  at  Washington" 
could  hardly,  witli  reason,  be  blamed  for  refusing 
to  recoguizo  tiie  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  when 
Kentucky  herself  did  that  very  thing  with  a  de- 
cision and  emphasis  quite  equal  to  those  evinced 
in  President  Lincoln's  reply  to  Magoffin.  Zolli- 
eoffer's  "religious  respect,"  therefore,  was  paid 
to  Bomething  exceedingly  convenient  to  his 
cause,  but  which,  if  it  ever  had  been,  no  longer 
existed. 
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teers  waa  thenceforth  actively  pro- 
moted. On  the  25th,  a  hill  calling 
out  40,000  volunteers  for  the  defense 
of  the  State  and  Union  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  67  to  13 ;  the 
Senate  concurring  by  a  vote  of  31  to 
6.  On  that  day,  the  Senate,  by  16 
to  10,  passed  a  hill  providing  that 
any  and  every  Kentuckian  who  shall 
have  voluntarily  joined  the  Eebel 
force  invading  the  State,  shall  he  in- 
capable of  inheriting  any  property  in 
Kentucky,  unless  he  shall  return  to 
his  allegiance  within  sixty  days ;  and, 
on  the  next  day,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  having  reported  that,  in 
its  judgment,  Congress  had  not  tran- 
scended it3  powers  in  imposing  taxes 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
was  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  tiie  subject  by  a  vote  of  67 
to  13 ;  and  the  Senate  concurred 
without  a  division. 

On  the  16th,  ZollieofE'er  advanced 
to  Barboursville,  Ky.,  capturing  the 
camp  of  a  regiment  of  Kentucky 
Unionists,  who  i!ed  at  Ms  approach. 

The  changed  attitude  and  deter- 
mined purpose  of  Kentucky  encour- 
aged the  Federal  Government  to 
take  some  decided  steps  in  defense 
of  its  own  existence.  Ex-Gov.  More- 
head,'  a  most  inveterate  traitor,  was 
arrested  at  his  residence  near  Louis- 
ville, and  taken  thence  to  Fort  La^ 
fayette,  in  New  York  harbor,  where- 
in he  was  long  confined,  and  whence 
he  should  not  have  been  released. 
"Warned  by  this  blow,  ex- Vice-Presi- 
dent John  0.  Breckinridge,  Hon. 
Wm.  Preston,  late  Minister  to  Spain, 


Thomas  B.  Monroe,  sr,,  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Judge,  Thomas  B.  Monroe,  jr., 
Secretary  of  State,  Col.  Humphrey 
Marshall,  late  'American'  member  of 
Congress,  Col.  George  W.  Johnson, 
Capt.  John  Morgan,  and  several 
other  prominent  traitors,  escaped 
about  this  time  to  the  Eebel  campa 
in  Southern  Kentucky,  and  passed 
thence  into  Tennessee  or  Virginia, 
where  they  openly  gave  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Judge  Monroe  formally  renounced 
his  office  and  his  allegiance,  and  was 
adopted  a  citizen  of  the  Confederacy 
in  open  court  at  Nashville,  October 
3d,  Breckinridge  and  Humphrey 
Marshall  were  promptly  made  Con- 
federate Brigadier-Generals, 

Zollicoffer,  on  entering  Kentucky, 
issued  an  order  promising  that  no 
citizen  of  that  State  should  he  mo- 
lested in  person  or  property  unless 
found  in  arms  for  the  Union,  or 
somehow  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  National  cause.  Of  course,  this 
did  not  save  active  Unionists  from 
seizure,  abuse,  and  eoniinemcnt,  nor 
the  pigs,  fowls,  cattle,  etc.,  whether 
of  Unionists  or  Confederates,  from 
wholesale  confiscation  by  his  loosely 
organized  and  undisciplined  banditti, 
who  swept  ever  the  poor  and  thinly 
settled  mountainous  region  wherein 
the  Cumberland  and  Kentucky  riv- 
ers have  their  sources,  devouring  and 
destroying  all  before  them, 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  on  finding  him- 
self safely  within  the  Confederate 
lines,  issued  an  elaborate  and  hitter 
Address,  announcing  his  resignation 


'  Charles  S.  Morehead,  formerly  a  Whig  rep- 
Tesentative  ia  Congress  fVom  the  Lexmgton  dis- 
trict, afterward  '  American'  Governor  of  the  State 
from  1855  to  18S9,  was  originally  a  Umonist  of 
the  Henry  Clay  school ;  but,  having  become 
lai^ly  intarested  in  Blares  and  cotton-growii^ 


devoted 

of  the  Slave  Power— lieoce  s,  Disonionist.  He 
bore  Hn  aetive  and  baleful  part  in  the  Peace  Coa- 
fcrenee  of  February,  1861  ^  and  was  thenceforth, 
though  professing  moderation,  fully  ia  the  eouD' 
Bels  of  the  Secesaiomsts. 
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of  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union ;  demonstrating, 
after  his  fashion,  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  struggling  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution ;  the  atrocity  of  the  despo- 
tism which  had  ventured  to  arrest  a 
few  of  the  many  traitors  actively  at 
work  to  subvert  the  National  Gov- 
ernment; and  charging  the  Legisla- 
tare  of  liis  State  with  "  woeful  sub- 
serviency to  every  demand  of  Fede- 
ral despotism  and  woefiiJ  neglect  of 
every  right  of  the  Kentucky  citizen," 
etc.,  etc.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his 
rhetoric : 

"I  would  speak  of  these  tMnga  with  the 
eirnple  soieinnif.j  which  their  magnitude  de- 
mands; ;et  it  is  diffionlt  to  restrain  the  ex- 
pression of  ajnst  indignation  while  we  smart 
under  snch  enormities.  "Mr.  Lincoln  haa 
thonsands  of  soldiers  on  our  soil,  nearly  all 
from  the  North,  and  most  of  them  foreign- 
ers, whom  lie  employs  as  his  instmments  to 
do  these  things.  Bnt  few  Kentnckians  have 
enlisted  nnder  his  standard ;  for  we  are  not 
yet  accnstomed  to  his  pecnliar  form  of  lib- 
ertj. 

"  I  will  not  pursue  the  disgraceful  snhject. 
Has  Kentucky  passed  ont  of  the  control  of 
her  own  people?  ShaH  hirelings  of  the  pen, 
recently  imported  from  the  North,  sitting  in 
grand  security  at  the  Capital,  force  public 
opinion  to  approve  these  usurpations  and 
point  out  victims?  Shall  Mr.  Lincoln, 
throngh  his  German  mercenaries,  imprison 
or  exile  the  children  of  the  men  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
compel  our  noble  people  to  exhaust  them- 
selves in  furnishing  the  money  to  destroy 
their  own  freedom?  Never,  while  Ken- 
tucky remains  the  Kentucky  of  old !— never, 
while  thousands  of  her  gallant  sons  have  tlie 
will  and  the  nerve  to  make  the  State  sing  to 
the  music  of  their  rifles !" 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
in  his  exodus  from  Kentucky,  had  per- 
petrated a  serious  blunder.  As  a  de- 
daimer  in  the  Senate,  in  chorus  with 
Tallandigham,  Voorhees,  and  ilay, 
he  was  worth  far  more  to  the  Con- 
federacy than  as  a  Brigadier  in  its 
military  service ;  and  even  the  elec- 
tion of  trarret  Davis  in  his  stead  did 


not  fully  compensate  the  Rebellion 
for  the  loss  of  its  boldest  and  most 
unscrupulous  champion  in  tlie  Fed- 
eral Congress. 

Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  early  in  Oc- 
tober, succeeded  Gen.  Anderson  in 
command  of  the  district  of  Kentucky. 
The  Rebels,  with  an  art  which  they 
had  already  brought  to  perfection, 
imposed  on  him,  with  success,  as  on 
Gen.  McClellan  and'  other  of  our 
commanders,  a  moat  exa^erated  no- 
tion of  the  amount  of  tlieir  forces ;  so 
that,  when  Kentucky  might  easily 
have  been  cleared  of  armed  foes  by  a 
concerted  and  resolute  advance,  Sher- 
man was  telegraphing  furiously  to 
the  War  Department  for  large  reen- 
forcements ;  and,  when  visited  at 
Louisville,  on  the  18th,  by  Secretary 
Cameron  and  Adjt.-Gen.  Thomas,  he 
gravely  informed  them  that  he  sliould 
need  200,000  men  to  recover  and  hold 
Kentucky ;  when,  in  fact,  there  were 
not  40,000  Rebels  in  arms  within  the 
limits  of  that  State. 

Pollard,  writing  of  the  early  part 
of  November,  says : 

"  Despite  the  victory  of  Belmont,  our  sit- 
uation in  Kentucky  was  one  of  extreme 
weakness,  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  if  he  had  not  been  imposed  upon 
by  false  representations  of  the  number  of 
our  forces  at  Bowling  Green. 

*  *  *  "  About  the  middle  of  September, 
Gen,  Buokner  advanced,  with  a  small  force 
of  about  4,000  men,  which  was  increased,  by 
the  15th  of  October,  to  13,000 ;  and,  though 
other  accessions  of  force  were  received,  it 
continued  at  about  the  same  strength  until 
the  end  of  November,  measles  and  other  dis- 
eases keeping  down  the  effective  force.  The  ■ 
enemy's  force  then  was  reported  to  the  War 
Department  at  60,000 ;  and  an  advance  was 
impossible." 

The  Unionists  of  south-eastern  Ken- 
tucky were  mustering  and  organizing 
under  Col.  Garrard  at  a  point  known 
as  Camp  Wild-Cat,  when  ZollicoiFer 
advanced  (Oct.  30th)  with  seven  re- 
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gimtmts  and  a  light  battery,  to  attack 
and  disperee  them.  Gen.  Sehoepf, 
who  had  just  reached  the  camp,  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Union  forces 
prior  to  tlie  attack,  which  was  made 
on  tile  morning  of  the  21st.  The 
Rebels  were  superior  in  numbers; 
but  the  Unionists  had  a  strong  posi- 
tion, and  very  easily  beat  oil'  their 
assailants,  who  made  two  attacks  to 
no  purpose,  and  were  repulsed  and 
driven  away  without  serious  loss  on 
either  side. 

A  considerable  Rebel  force,  under 
Col.  John  S.  Williams,  having  been 
collected  at  Piketon,  the  capital  of 
Pike,  the  easternmost  county  of  Ken- 
tucky, at  the  head  of  the  Big  Sandy, 
Gen.  Wm.  Nelson,  commanding  the 
Union  forces  in  Eastern  Kentucky, 
started  from  Prestonburg,  Nov.  8tli, 
in  quest  of  them.  Having  not  less 
than  3,000  men,  while  Williams  re- 
ports his  full  strength  at  1,010,  Nel- 
son had,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m.,  of  the 
7th,  dispatched  Col.  J.  W.  Sill,  of  the 
33d  Ohio,  v.'iih  nearly  half  Ms  force, 
to  gain  the  rear  of  Piketon  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  through  that  rugged, 
almost  roadless  region,  so  as  to  inclose 
the  Rebels  between  two  fires,  and 
compel  their  surrender.  It  was  firet 
telegraphed  that  this  movement  had 
proved  a  perfect  success;  but  Wil- 
liams, who  seems  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly posted  throughout,  retarded 
Nelson's  direct  advance  by  smart, 
judicious  skirmishing  in  the  positions 
'  ^suring  him  the  greatest  advantage, 
while  he  hurried  otF  the  cattle  and 
other  spoils  industriously  collected 
from  that  poor,  thinly-settled  region, 
on  the  road  to  Pound  Gap,  whither 
he  retreated  on  the  9th — his  rear- 
guard of  400  leaving  Piketon  just  as 
Kelson  was  entering  it.     The  loss  of. 


either  party  in  this  aiTair  was  incon- 
siderable— not  over  100 — but  the 
conduct  of  our  soldiers  was  faultless, 
and  their  patient  endurance  of  fa- 
tigue, exposure,  and  privation,  most 
commendable.  Williams — who  ap- 
pears to  have  admirably  timed  and 
managed  his  retreat — reported  his 
force  stronger  at  Pound  Gap  on  the 
13th  than  it  Was  at  Piketon  on  the  8th. 

T!ie  heroic  Unionists  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, who  had  anxiously  expected 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  a  Union 
force  since  the  opening  of  the  strug- 
gle, were  led  to  believe,  after  our 
successes  at  Camp  Wild-Oat  and  other 
points,  that  its  appearance  would  not 
much  longer  be  delayed.  Many  of 
them  stole  through  the  woods  and 
over  the  mountains  to  join  it  and 
hasten  its  march;  while  many  of 
those  who  remained  at  home  con- 
spired to  bum  the  more  important 
railroad  bridges  throughout  their  sec- 
tion, in  .order  to  preclude  the  arrival 
of  reenforceraents  to  their  Rebel  op- 
pressors during  the  struggle  supposed 
to  be  just  at  hand.  They  succeeded 
in  burning  three  or  four,  but  failed 
with  regard  to  others ;  and  all  of 
them  who  were  captured  by  the  Eeb- 
ek  while  engaged  in  or  escaping  from 
these  attempts  were  promptly  eon- 
signed  to  an  ignominious  death. 

The  hopes  of  the  loyal  Tenneseeans 
were  strangely  and  utterly  blasted. 
Gen.  Sehoepf,  in  command  of  our 
army  which,  after  the  repulse  of  the 
Rebel  attack  on  Camp  Wild-Cat,  con- 
fronted Zollicoffer,  after  advancing 
two  or  three  days  in  the  direction  of 
Cumberland  Gap,  was  induced,  by  a 
favorite  stratagem  of  the  Rebels,  to 
believe  that  an  overwhelming  Cbn- 
federate  force  was  advancing  on  his 
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right  flank  from  Bowling  Green,  and 
about  to  pounce  upon  and  annihilate 
him.  There  was  not  a  sliadow  of 
foundation  for  this  etory :  the  Eebels 
at  Bowling  Green  were  glad  enough 
to  keep  still,  and  not  exprae  their 
weakness,  knowing  well  that  Sher- 
man might  and  would  have  crushed 
them,  had  he  been  aware  of  it ;  yet, 
without  waiting  to  verity  this  absurd 
report,  Gen,  Schoepf  faced  about  and 
raced  two  days  toward  the  Ohio,  as 
if  for  dear  life,  strewing  the  road 
with  -wrecked  wagons,  dead  hoi^es, 
baggage,  etc.,  and  leaving  Eaat  Ten- 
nessee to  her  fate.  The  bitter  disap- 
pointment and  agony  of  her  gallant 
sons  in  his  army,  who  but  now  con- 
fidently supposed  themselves  about 
to  see  the  old  flag  floating  in  triumph 
from  the  spires  of  Knoxville  and 
Jonesviile,  can  but  faintly  be  realized. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  the 
Kentucky  Secessionists  held  a  Con- 
vention at  Kussellyille,  in  the  south- 
ernmost of  her  counties,  behind  their 
principal  camp  at  Bowling  Green, 
and  organized  what  they  termed  a 
'Provisional'  Government — perhaps 
&om  their  inability  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  its  support.  Geo,  "W",  John- 
son, of  Scott  county,  was  here  chosen 
Governor ;'  the  party  having  had 
enough  of  popular  elections,  in  which 
they  Jiever  had  any  success  nor  made 
a  respectable  figure.  They  chose, 
likewise,  a  "Legislative  Council," 
which  they  clothed  with  ample  pow- 


ers; and  this  Council  proceeded  to 
appoint  Commissioners  to  negotiate 
for  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into 
the  Southern  Confederacy !  No  cav- 
ils as  to  the  authority  of  these  gen- 
tlemen to  speak  for  Kentucky  were 
raised  at  Richmond ;  and,  on  the 
16th  of  December,  The  Louisville 
Courier  {now  issued  at  Nashville) 
gravely  announced  that  said  Conncil 
had  this  day  chosen  a  full  delegation 
to  the  Confederate  Congress,  com- 
posed as  follows: 
Henrj  C.  Burnett,  George  W.  Ewing, 
John  Thomas.  Dr,  D.  P.    White, 

Thomas  L.  BurDett,      John  M.  Elliott, 
S.  H,  Ford,  Tliomas  B.  Monroe, 

Thomas  B.  Johnson,  George  B.  Hodge, 
How  it  happened  that  two  of  these 
persons — Messrs.  Henry  C.  Burnett 
and  Thomas  B.  Monroe — were,  that 
same  day,swom  in  as  Senators'  from 
Kentucky  at  Richmond,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand ;  but  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. Tliey  had  probably  been, 
appointed,  several  days  before,  by 
'  Governor'  Johnson.  Suffice  it  that, 
since  then,  Kentucky  has  been  regu- 
larly represented  in  the  Confederate 
Congress,  though  no  popular  election 
thereto  was  ever  held  onjier  soil,  and 
no  shadow  of  consent  ever  given  by 
her  to  such  delegation  of  power.  Of 
late,  her  representatives  in  that  Con- 
gress have  been  chosen  by  the  Ken- 
tuckians  serving  in  the  Eebel  armies ; 
which,  though  not  very  regular, 
seems  straightforward  and  business- 
like. They  represent  bayonets;  let 
them  be  ch(«en  accordingly.'" 


•Johnson  being  liilled  in  the  battle  at  Shiloh 
neit  Spricg,  lie  was  somehow  Bucceeded  in  his 
flhadowy  Governorship  by  Richard  Hawes — a 
weak  old  man  who,  some  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  had  twice  represented,  as  a  Whig,  the 
Loiington  district  in  Congress. 

•  So  announced  neit  morning  in  The  Norfolk 
Bay -Hook. 


'"  The  LoaisoiUe  Journal  of  Oct.  ]  3th  sharply 

"Hundreds  of  those  exceedingly  sensitive 
Kentuokians,  who  ao  eloquently  proclaimed  Ihat 
tiey  eoiild  never  take  up  arms  against  the  South- 
era  Stales,  inasmuch  as  those  States  were  Ken- 
tucky's sisters,  have  now  taken  up  arms  for  tha 
conquest  of  Kentucky  hersclfl  Is  n't  that  enouf^ 
to  make  the  devi!  laugh?" 
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XXXVIII. 
THE    POTOMAC— BALL'S    BLUFF— DEAI^ESVILLE. 


The  disaster  at  Bull  Run,  and  tlie 
amazing  imbecility  betrayed  in  al- 
lowing several  of  the  regiments  there 
roatedtocontin  lie  their  panic-stri  cken , 
disorderly  flight  over  the  bridges  into 
Washington,  whence  many  soldiers, 
and  even  officers,  dispersed  to  their 
respective  homes,  had  dispelled  all 
lingering  illusions  as  to  the  capacity 
of  Gen,  Scott  for  the  conduct  of 
a  great  war.  Though  it  was  still 
deemed  a  miHtary  necessity  to  con- 
ceal the  failure  of  his  faculties,  to  ex- 
cuse his  blunders,  and  even,  in  some 
instances,  to  eulogize  his  abilities  as 
well  as  magnify  his  services,  the  ur- 
gent, imperative  need  of  replacing 
him  hy  a  younger  and  more  vigorous 
commander  was  felt  by  every  intel- 
ligent Unionist.  It  was  he,  Wiiiiield 
Scott,  and  none  other,  wlio  had  pre- 
cipitated a  third  of  our  forces,  on  or 
near  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  into  a 
decisive  conflict  with  seven- eighths  of 
the  Rebel  strength  in  Virginia,  in 
defiance  of  every  dictate  of  prudence 
and  of  common  sense.  Neither  the 
President,  nor  the  Secretary  of  War, 
nor  Gen.  McDowell,  nor  the  maligned 
and  detested  Radicals— who  were  nat- 
urally anxious  that  our  75,000  three- 


months'  men  should  not  be  disbanded 
and  sent  home  without  having  been 
of  the  least  positive  service — had  ever 
desired  or  expected  any  such  conflict 
as  this.  It  -was  Gen.  Scott  who  had 
given  the  orders  under  which  Gen. 
McDowell  advanced  and  fought  on 
Sunday,  the  21st  of  July.  Gen. 
Cameron,  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
was  at  Centervillo  during  the  pre- 
ceding day,  saw  plainly  that  our  re- 
giments at  the  front  were  not  so  many 
as  they  should  be,  and  returned  has- 
tily that  evening  to  Washington  to 
procure  a  countermand  of  the  order 
for  battle ;  hut  arrived  too  lato  to  see 
Gen,  Scott  and  obtain  it.  Badly  as 
Patterson  had  behaved,  he  had  re- 
ported, on  the  18th,  by  telegraph  to 
Scott,  liis  flank  movement  to  Charles- 
town  ;  which,  any  one  could  see,  left 
Gen.  Johnston  at  perfect  liberty  to 
hasten,  with  all  his  available  force, 
to  the  aid  of  Beauregard  at  Manassas. 
And,  on  the  20th— the  day  before 
Bull  Run — hfe  had  telegraphed  to 
Scott  that  Johnston  had  actually  de- 
parted on  that  errand,'  Though  Gen, 
Scott  remained  nominally  in  chief 
command  until  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber,  he  was   practically   i 


'  Gen.  Seott,  in  commenting  on  Gen.  Patter- 
boq'b  teatiniony  in  a  deliberately  written  Btate- 
ment,  made  to  Uie  Committee  on  the  Coaduct  of 
the  War,  says: 

"As  connected  with  this  subject,  I  hope  I 
may  be  permitted  to  notice  the  charge  made 
against  me,  on  tlie  floor  of  Congresa,  that  I  did 
"  It  stop  BriR.  Gen.  McDowell's  movement  npon 
IS  Junction  after  I  liaii  been  informed  of 


the  reenforcement  sent  thither  from  Winchester, 
though  urged  lo  do  bo  by  one  or  more  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  Now,  it  was,  at  the  reception  of 
that  news,  too  late  to  call  off  Che  troops  from  the 
attack ;  and,  beside,  though  opposed  to  ths  move- 
ment  at  first,  we  had  all  become  animated  and 
sanguine  of  success;  and  it  isnottruethatl  was 
ni^d  by  anybody  in  authority  to  stop  the  at- 
tuok;  which  was  commenced  as  early,  I  think 
asthelSthof  July." 
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forthwitli  by  the  formation  of  a  new 
military  department  of  "Wasbington 
and  of  north-eastern  Virginia,  wliieh 
Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  was  sum- 
moned, by  telegraph,  from  that  of 
Western  Virginia  to  preside'  over. 
This  ehaiige  was  officially  announced 
on  tlie  25tb  of  July ;  on  which  day 
Gen.  MeClellan  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  tliere  received  a  most  en- 
thusiastic ovation.  He  proceeded  next 
morning  to  Washington, 

Gen.  McClellan  found  the  army 
intrusted  with  the  defense  of  the 
capital  reduced,  by  defeat,  desertions, 
and  the  mustering  out  of  most  of  the 
three-months'  men,  to  50,000  infantry, 
1,000  cavalry,  and  650  artillery,  with 
30  iield-guns.  The  city  was  pro- 
tected, on  tho  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  by  hastily-constructed  bat 
substantial  earthworks,  on  which 
some  heavy  guns  were  mounted. 
But,  if  the  Eebels  had  chosen  to  ford 
the  Potomac  a  few  miles  above,  either 
Washington  or  Baltimore  lay  at  their 
mercy,  pro^dded  they  could  defeat 
this  army  in  the  open  field.  They 
did  not,  however,  see  fit  to  risk  so 
bold  a  movement ;  though  military 
critics  believe  that,  for  the  two  weeks 
succeeding  their  victory  at  Bull  Run, 
it  might  have  been  attempted  with 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  They 
could  probably  have  thrown  across 
the  river  a  force  nearly  or  quite  equal 
in  numbers  to  that  which  defended 
Washington,  whereof  at  least  5,000 
would  necessarily  have  been  retained 
in  the  earthworks  on  the  Virginia 
side  ;  while  the  prestige  of  their  re- 
cent victory,  and  the  consequent  de- 
moralization of  our  troops,  secured  to 
the  Rebels  decided  advantages,  wliich 


each  succeeding  week  was  morally  cer- 
tain to  diminish.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  cross  the  Potomac  in 
force,  nor  even  to  provoke  another 
battle  on  its  south  bank ;  but,  having 
advanced  their  lines,  soon  after  their 
victory,  to  Munson's  Hill,  a  few  miles 
from  Alexandria,  they  only  remained 
there  until  a  night  attack  had  been 
planned  on  our  side ;  when,  promptly 
forewarned  by  traitore,  they  hastily 
withdrew  to  Fairfax.  It  does  not 
appear  tbat  the  main  body  of  their 
army  ever  deliberately  took  position 
this  side  of  Centerville. 

Gen,  McClellan  commenced'  by 
ordering  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
army  out  of  Washington,  where  too 
many,  especially  of  the  former,  had 
hitherto  been  indulged  in  idling  away 
their  time,  to  the  neglect  of  their  du- 
ties and  the  damage  of  their  morals. 
Col.  Andrew  Porter,  of  the  16th  re- 
gulars, was  appointed  Provost  Mar- 
shal to  carry  this  order  into  effect. 
The  organization  of  tlie  Army  into 
brigades  was  soon  afterward'  effected; 
and  these  brigades  were  ultimately' 
formed  into  divisions.  But  the  form- 
ation of  army  corps  was,  for  some  rea- 
son, postponed  and  delayed,  until 
finally '  it  was  peremptorily  directed 
by  the  President. 

Meantime,  the  patient,  loyal,  earn- 
est I^orth,  soon  recovering  from  the 
shock  of  its  astounding  discomfiture, 
had  been  soberly  but  resolutely  rais- 
ing new  regiments  and  new  batteries 
for  a  more  determined  and  more  en- 
ergetic prosecution  of  the  struggle 
forced  upon  it  by  slavebolding  treason. 
Every  State,  county,  and  township, 
addressed  itself  zealously  to  the  work 
of  recruiting  and  equipping;  so  that, 
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by  the  middle '  of  October,  Gen,  Kc- 
Clellau  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
fully  150,000  men — an  army  superior 
in  numbers,  in  intelligence,  and  in 
the  essential  quality  of  its  material, 
to  any  ever  led  into  battle  by  Napo- 
leon, and  by  far  tbe  largest  and  most 
effective  whicli  had  ever  been  seen 
on  this  continent.  It  was  not  only 
far  better  drilled  and  fitted  for  ser- 
vice than  that  with  which  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell had  advanced  to  Centerville 
and  Bull  Run,  but  it  was  better  con- 
stituted, in  that  its  members — not 
one  of  tbem  a  conscript — bad  enlisted 
for  a  term  of  years,  after  all  sixty-day 
halhieinations  had  been  dispelled,  and 
■with  a  full  knowledge  that  they  were 
to  encounter  the  hardships,  the  perils 
•  and  the  privations  of  protracted  and 
inexorable  war. 

Gen.  McClellan  held  his  first  grand 
parade  at  tbe  close  of  September, 
when  70,000  men  of  all  arms  were 
assembled,  maneuvered,  and  review- 
ed ;  a  larger  army  tlian  had  ever  be- 
fore been  concentrated  on  any  field 
in  America.  Apprehensions  were  ex- 
pressed that  the  Kebels  would  im- 
prove this  opportunity  to  attack  some 
portion  of  our  lines ;  but  they  were 
not  strong  enough  to  warrant  such  a 
venture.  Still,  regiment  after  regi- 
ment, battery  after  battery, was  poured 
from  the  North  into  Washington,  and 
thence  distributed  to  the  several  camps 
assigned  them  on  either  side  of  the 
Potomac,  until  the  mere  bulk  of  our 
quiescent  forces,  the  necessity  for 
ground  whereon  to  station  them,  com- 

•  Gon.  McClellan,  in  his  carefully  elaborated 
"Report,"  saja: 

"By  the  ISth  of  October,  the  number  of 
troops  in  and  about  Washington,  inclusive  of  the 
garrison  of  the  city  and  Alesandriu,  the  city 
guard,  and  the  forces  on  tho  Maryland  shore  of 
tiie  Potomac  below  Washington,  acd  aa  far  aa 
Cumberland  above,  Uie  troops  uuder  the  com- 


pelled an  advance  of  our  lines — the 
light  troops  covering  the  Rebel  front 
retiring  whenever  pressed.  Lewins- 
ville  was  reoecupied  by  our  army  on 
the  0th,  Tienna  on  the  16th,  and 
Fairfax  Court  House  on  the  17th  of 
October ;  the  Confederates  recoiling 
without  firing  asbot  to  Centerville  and 
Manassas.  On  the  16th,  Gen.  Gearr, 
under  orders  from  Gen.  Banks,  in 
Maryland,  advanced  to  and  captui'ed 
Bolivar  Ilights,  overlooking  Ha:-per's 
Ferry.  Leesburg,  tbe  capital  of  Lou- 
doun county,  Va.,  was  mistakenly  re- 
ported evacuated  by  the  Confederates 
on  the  17th;  Gen.  McCall,  with  a 
considerable  Union  force,  moving  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  to 
Dranesville,  whence  his  scouts  were 
pushed  forward  to  Goose  Creek,  four 
miles  from  Leesburg.  On  the  19th 
and  20th,  McCall  made  two  recon- 
noissanccs  in  the  direction  of  Lees- 
burg, encountering  no  enemy,  and 
being  assured  by  those  he  met  that 
the  Rebels  had  abandoned  that  town 
some  days  before.  Thus  advised,  Gen. 
McClellaji,  on  tbe  20th,  directed  the 
following  dispatch  to  be  sent  to  Gen. 
Stone,  at  Poolesville,  Md.,  where  he 
was  watching  and  guarding  the  line 
of  the  Potomac  from  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  riv6r : 

"  Kicel  ved  October  20, 13B1.  from  Cimp  Griffin. 
"  Gen.  McClellan  desires  me  t<)  inform  you 
that  Gen.  JfcOall  occupied  Dranesville  yes- 
terday, and  in  still  there ;  will  send  ont  heavy 
reconnoissauces  to-day  in  all  directions  from 
that  point.  The  Genera!  desires  that  you 
keep  a  good  lookout  on  Leesburg,  to  see  if 
this  movement  has  the  effect  to  drive  them 
away.    Perhaps  a  slight  demonstration  on 

mand  of  Gen.  Dii  at  Baldniore  and  its  depend 
endcs,  were  as  follows : 

Total  present  for  duty 133,201 

"    sick. 9,290 

Aggregate  present 143,847 

"         absent _**;^3 

Total 152,051" 
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jfiur  part  would  have  the  effect  to  move 
tliem.  A,  V.  CoLBciiN, 

"Aas't  Adjt.  General. 
"BEie.-GBN.  Stone,  Foolesmlle" 

Gen,  Stone  at  onee  ordered  Col, 
Devens,  of  the  15th  Massachusetts,  to 
transfer  two  flat-boats  from  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  canal,  opposite  Har- 
rison's Island,  to  the  river  at  that 
point,  and  therewith  to  ferrj  over  his 
regiment  to  the  island;  which  was 
promptly  done.  About  dark,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  verbal  order,  Devens  sent 
Capt.  Philbriek,  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
men,  across  to  the  Virginia  shore, 
which  he  ascertained  was  not  pick- 
eted by  the  enemy,  and  ascended  the 
steep  bank  known  as  Ball's  Bluff, 
■which  here  rises  about  one  hundred 
and  iiily  feet  to  the  level  of  the  adja- 
cent country.  Pushing  out  a  small 
distance  from  the  Blufi',  Philbriek  re- 
turned and  reported  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  small  camp  of  the  enemy, 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  well 
guarded.  This  report  was  sent  by 
Col.  Devens  to  Gen,  Stone,  who  there- 
upon issued  the  following  order : 

"  Head-Quaktebs  Cobps  or  Obsbrvatios, 

"  POOLESVILLB,  Oot.  20,  1861— 10|  P.  M. 

"  Special  Oboeb  !No.  ■ — , 

"  Ool.  Beveng  will  land  opposite  Darri- 
Bon's  Island,  with  five  companies  of  liia  regi- 
ment, and  proceed  to  surprise  the  camp  of 
the  enemy  discovered  by  Capt.  Philbriek  in 
the  direction  of  Leesbnrg.  The  landing  and 
march  will  be  effected  with  silence  and 
rapidity. 

"  Col,  Lee,  20th  Massaohnsetts  volunteers, 
will,  immediately  after  Ool.  Devens's  depart- 
nre,  occupy  Harrison's  Island  with  four  com- 
panies of  his  regiment,  and  will  cause  the 
ibnr-oared  boat  to  be  taken  across  the  island 
to  the  point  of  departure  of  Col,  Devens. 
One  company  will  be  thrown  across  to  oc- 
cupy the  highls  on  the  Vii^nia  shore,  after 
Col.  Derens's  departure,  to  cover  his  return. 

"Two  mountdn  howitzers  will  be  taken 
silently  up  the  tow-path,  and  carried  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island,  under  the  orders 
of  Col.  Lee. 

"Col.  Devens  will  attack  the  camp  of  tbe 
enemy  at  daybreak,  and,  hiiving  routsd,  will 


pursue  tliem  as  far  as  he  deems  prudent,  and 
will  destroy  the  camp,  if  practicable,  before 
returning.  He  will  make  ail  the  observa- 
tions possible  on  the  country;  will,  under 
all  circumstances,  keep  his  command  well  in 
hand,  and  not  sacrifice  them  to  any  supposed 
advantage  of  rapid  pursuit, 

"Having  accomplished  this  duty,  Col. 
Devens  will  return  to  his  present  position, 
unless  he  sliall  see  one  on  the  Virginia  side, 
near  the  river,  which  he  can  undoubtedly 
hold  until  reenforced,  and  one  which  can  ba 
successfully  held  against  largely  superior 
numbers.  In  such  case,  he  will  hold  on 
and  report. 

"  Chas,  p.  Stoitk,  Brig. -General." 

"Great  care  will  be  used  by  Col.  Devens 
to  prevent  any  unnecessary  injury  of  private 
property;  and  any  officer  or  soldjer  strag- 
gling from  the  coraniand,  f'>r  curiosity  of 
plunder,  will  be  instantly  shot, 

"  Ohas.  p.  Stone,  Brig.- General." 

Col.  Devens  accordingly  com- 
menced crossing  his  force  a  little 
after  midnight,  and  had  his  five  com-* 
panics  formed  on  the  top  of  the  bluff 
so  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  find 
his  way  thither.  Col.  Lee  likewise 
crossed  about  a  hundred  men,  and 
took  position  this  side  of  him.  Scouts, 
dispatched  right  and  left,  returned 
and  reported  that  they  could  find  no 
enemy.  Advancing,  so  soon  as  it 
was  light,  to  tlie  supposed  Rebel 
camp  reported  to  him  the  night  be- 
fore, Col.  D.  found  it  no  camp  at  aU, 
but  an  optical  illusion,  created  by 
moonlight  glimmering  through  a  row 
of  trees  and  presenting  tbe  appear- 
ance of  a  row  of  tents.  Having  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  mile  of  Leesburg 
without  discovering  a  trace  of  an  en- 
emy. Col.  D,  halted  in  a  wood,  un- 
pereeived,  as  he  supposed,  by  any  foe, 
sent  a  messenger  to  Gen,  Stone,  and 
awaited  further  orders. 

At  7  A.  K,,  a  body  of  riflemen  ap- 
peared on  his  right,  but  feU  back 
when  approached ;.  when  Kefael  cav- 
alry became  ■visible  on  the  road  to 
Leesbnrg.      Col.   Devens    hereupon, 
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about  8  A.  M.,  fell  back  to  the  bluff, 
in  perfect  order  and  unmolested,  and 
there  soon  received  a  message  from 
Gen.  Stone  to  remain,  and  be  would 
be  supported.  He  now  counted  his 
force,  and  ascertained  that  it  num- 
bered 28  officers  and  625  men. 


At  noon,  or  a  little  after,  he  was 
attacked  by  musketry  from  the  woods 
surrounding  on  three  sides  the  field 
of  barely  six  acres,  in  which  his  men 
were  formed,  and  at  once  fell  back 
some  sixty  yards  to  obtain  a  better 
position.     An  hour  later,  being  still 


I 
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unsupported,  lie  fell  back  again  near- 
ly to  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  where 
he  was  soon  after  reenforced,  as  he 
had  been  promised,  by  the  California 
regiment.  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,'  who, 
being  the   ranking  officer,  assumed 


command  —  having  received  from 
Gen.  Stone  an  order  to  support 
Col.  Devens,  or  withdraw  his  force 
to  the  Maryland  shore,  at  his  discre- 
tion. It  seems  that  Col.  Baker  had 
doubts,  on  reaching  the  river,  whether 


'  U.  &  Senator  from  Oregon ;  formerly  in  Congress  from  Illinois,  and  a  Colonel  in  t 
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to  feeiiforce  or  withdraw  Col.  Dev- 
ens's  men ;  tut,  hearing  that  the  ene- 
my were  already  upon  Col.  D.,  lie 
decided  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
reijnforce. 

The  main  current  of  the  Potomac 
passes  Harrison's  Island  on  the  Ma- 
ryland side,  where  three  flat-boats  or 
scows,  with  a  joint  capacity  of  125 
persons,  were  used  hy  our  men ;  while 
only  a  life-boat  and  two  small  skiffs, 
together  carrying  from  25  to  30  men, 
were  employed  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  island.  Finally,  one  of  the  scows 
or  flat-boats  was  taken  around  to  that 
side.  But  the  crossing  of  the  river, 
here  quite  rapid,  was  still  difficult 
and  tedious ;  while  it  does  not  seem 
that  competent  persons  had  been  de- 
tailed to  snperyise  and  eifect  it,  A 
narrow,  winding  path  led  up  from 
the  immediate  brink  of  the  river  to 
the  open  field  on  which  our  troops 
were  formed,  with  the  enemy  swarm- 
ing in  the  woods  belting  that  field  on 
three  sides,  within  musket-shot.  Col. 
Baker  reached  it  between  1  and  2 
o'clock,  p.  M.  His  entire  force  consist- 
ed of  the  New  York  Tammany  regi- 
ment, Col.  Miltou  Cogswell,  the  Cal- 
ifornia regiment,  Lieut.-Col.  "Wistar, 
and  portions  of  \;he  15th  Massachu- 
setts, Col.  Devens,  and  20th,  Col.  Lee 
—in  all,  1,900  men.'  The  Rebels  by 
whom  they  were  assailed  comprised 
the  8th  Virginia,  13th,  ITth,  and  18th 
Mississippi,  forming  the  brigade  of 
Gen.  Evans."  Col.  Baker  had  barely 
completed  the  formation  of  his  men, 
when  his  right  was  heavily  assailed 
by  the  enemy ;  the  attack  gradually 
preceding  to  the  center  and  left,  and 

'  Cnlifarnia  regiment,  570;  Tammany,  360; 
15th  Mas-Jii-huBEtts  G53 ;  20th  Massachusetts, 
318     tota!   i  101 

*  Gen   i,\  anr,  a  official  report  states  his  forces 


the  straggle  thus  continuing  for  two 
hours  with  desperate  energy  on  both 
sides,  but  with  far  greater  loss  on 
ours,  because  of  the  uncovered  posi- 
tion of  our  men.  Col.  Baker  insisted 
on  exposing  himself  with  the  most 
reckless  bravery,  and  fell,  shot 
through  the  head,  a  little  before  5 
o'clock.  As  our  men,  falHng  fast, 
began  to  waver,  and  some  portions 
of  the  line  to  give  way,  in  view  of 
this  calamity,  Col.  Cogswell,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  resolved  to 
charge  the  enemy  on  his  left,  and  cut 
his  way  through  to  Edwards's  Ferry,  , 
two  or  three  miles,  where  Gen.  Stone 
was  known  to  be  in  force ;  but,  upon 
attempting  this  movement,  it  was 
met  by  a  fresh  Mi^issippi  regiment 
advancing  from  the  direction  of  the 
Ferry,  under  whose  destructive  fire 
our  decimated,  discouraged  troops 
gave  way,  and  retreated  in  disorder 
down  the  bluff,  just  as  darknc^  was 
drawing  on.  The  triumphant  Bebels 
now  advanced  from  all  sides  to  the 
blufi^,  and  fired  with  impunity  on  the 
disorderly,  straggling  mass  below. 
Meantime,  the  filat-boat  on  that  side 
of  the  island,  being  overloaded,  was 
soon  riddled  and  sunk ;  tlie  life-boat 
and  skiffs  were  upset  and  lost ;  and, 
the  work  of  uncesisted  slaughter 
went  on.  Some  were  shot  on  the 
bank ;  others  while  attempting  to 
swim  to  the  island ;  while  a  number 
were  carried  down  by  the  current 
and  drowned.  A  few  escaped  in  the 
darkness,  by  stealing  along  the  bank 
of  the  river  unobserved,  and  finally 
reached  our  lines  in  safety.  But  our 
actual   loss   by  that   bloody  disaster 

in  tho  engagement  at  1,T09;  ivliich  evidently 
does  not  include  the  I3th  Mississippi,  with  six  ' 
guna,  held  in  reserre,  and  so  posted  as  to  repel 
aid  to  our  side  from  Kdwards's  Ferry. 
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■was  not  lesa  than  1,000  men ;  of 
wliora  nearly  300  were  killed  out- 
right, and  more  than  500,  including 
the  wounded,  taken  prisonei^.'" 

Meantime,  Gen,  Stone  had  directed 
Gen,  Gorman  to  throw  across  the 
river  at  Edwards's  Ferry  a  small  force, 
which  made  a  cautious  reconnois- 
sanee  fijr  about  three  miles  on  the 
road  to  Leesbui^,  when,  coming  sud- 
denly upon  a  Missi^ippi  regiment, 
it  exchanged  volleys  and  returned. 
Gen,  Gorman's  entire  biigade  was 
thrown  over  at  this  point  during  the 
.  day ;  but,  as  it  did  not  advance,  its 
mere  presence  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Potomac,  so  far  from  the  scene 
of  actual  combat,  subserved  no  pur- 
pose. After  the  disaster  was  com- 
plete. Gen.  Stone,  about  10  p.  m.,  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  from  which  our 
ill-starred  advance  was  made;  as  did 
Gen.  Banks  at  3  next  morning,  and 
Gen,  McClellan  on  the  evening  of 
that  day.  But  it  was  now  too  late. 
No  relief  was  sent  while  relief  could 
have  availed.  Even  McOall  retired 
from  Dranesvillo  southward  on  the 
day  of  the  fatal  fight. 

Col.  Baker  has  been  widely  blamed 
for  rashness  in  this  conflict,  and  even 
for  disregard  of  orders — it  would  seem 
most  unjustly.  The  following  or- 
ders, found  in  his  hat  after  his  death, 
deeply  stained  with  his  life-blood,  are 
all  the  foundation  for  this  charge : 

"Edwaem'b  Fbrbt,  Oct.  21st,  1801. 
"  Coi..  E.  D.  Bakee,  Commander  of  brigade : 
"CoLOHEi.:  Ill  case  of  heavy  firing  in 
front  of  Harrison's  Island,  yon  will  advance 
the  California  regiment  of  yonr  brigade,  or 
retire  the  regiments  under  Cola.  Lee  and 
Devens,   now  on  tlie  [almost  rendered  il- 


legible with  blood]  Virginia  side  of  the 
river,  at  jour  discretion — assuming  command 
oa  arrival. 

"  Very  respectfully,  Colonel,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  CnAiii-KS  P.  Stone, 

"  Brig. -General  Commanding." 

The  second  order  was  received  on 
the  battle-field,  by  the  hand  of  Col. 
Cogswell,  an  hour  before  the  death 
of  Col.  Baker,  who  had  put  it  in  his 
hat  without  reading  it.  It  is  as 
follows : 

"TrEAD-QlTAnTEEa  CoEPS  OF  OBSKEVATIOtf, 

"  Edwaeps's  FKEr.Y,  Oct.  2ed,  11.00. 
"E.  D.  Bakee,  Commanding  brigade: 

"Ooloskl;  I  am  informed  that  the  forcB 
of  the  enemy  is  about  4,000,  all  told.  If 
you  can  push  them,  yon  may  do  so  as  far  as 
to  have  a  strong  position  near  Leesbnrg,  if 
you  can  keep  them  before  yon,  avoiding 
their  batteries.  If  they  priss  Leesburg  and 
talie  the  Gnm  Spring  roiwl,  you  will  not  fol- 
low far,  but  seize  the  first  good  position  to 
cover  tliat  road. 

"Their  desire  ia  to  draw  ns  on,  if  they 
are  obliged  to  retreat,  as  far  as  Goose  Creek, 
where  they  can  be  reinforced  from  ilanas- 
saa,  and  have  a  strong  position. 

"  Report  frequently,  so  that,  when  they 
are  pushed,  Gorman  can  enrao  up  on  their 
flank.         Yours,  respectfully  and  truly, 
"Ckables  p.  Stone, 
"  Brig.-General  Commanding." 

How  Stone  expected  Baker  to 
'  push '  4,000  men  with  1,900,  in  an 
advanced  and  unsupported  position, 
where  the  4,000  might  at  any  mo- 
ment he  increased  to  10,000  or  to 
20,000,  is  not  obvious.  And  why 
was  not  Gortnan  sent  forward  to 
come  up  on  their  flank,  at  any  rate  ; 
without  waiting  for  1,900  men  to 
'  push '  4,000  beyond  Leesburg  to  a 
good  point  for  covering  that  place  ? 

As  to  Col,  Baker's  reading  or  not 
reading  this  dispatch,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  he  was  at  that  moment 
engaged  with  a  superior  force,  and 


"  Gen.  Evans,  in  liis  report,  claims  710  pris- 
oners, including  wounded,  ahd  guesses  tliat  we 
had  "  1,300  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned."  Ho 
thus  makes  oar  loss  oieecd  by  oser  100  all  our 
force  engaged  in  tlie  battle  I     Ho  reports  iiia 


i5  only,  inoludiug  CoL  E.  R.  Burt, 
killed.  Gen.  Evans  says  he  had 
no  cannon  in  tlio  flght — wMoli  is  true;  for  his 
artillery  was  where  it  could  serve  him  best — by 
blocWiug  tho  ro:id  from  IWwards's  Ferry. 
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tliat  retreat  on  his  part  was  simple 
riiiit.     lie  must  repulse  the  enemy 


J  him  then  and  there,  or 
destroyed;  for  no  force  that  Stone 
might  now  send  to  his  relief  could  be 
brought  up  in  time  to  save  him. 

The  Ball's  Bluff  tragedy,  grossly 
misrepresented  as  it  was  in  Rebel 
bulletins  and  exulting  narratives, 
tended  to  confirm  and  extend  the 
vain-glorious  delusion  which  was  al- 
ready sapping  the  foundations,  if  not 
of  Rebel  strength,  at  least  of  Rebel 
energy.  Gen.  Evans  officially  re- 
ported that  he  had  fought  and  beaten 
8,000  men,commanded  by  Gen.  Stone  I 
— his  troops  using  the  musket  alone ;  I 
while  the  Unionists  employed  artil- 
lery, and  fired  on  him  with  long- 
range  guns  from  the  Maryland  shore  I 
and  that  his  brigade  had  driven  "  an 
enemj/our  times  their  numher  from 
the  soil  of  Virginia,  killing  and  tak- 
ing prisoners  a  greater  number  than 
our  whole  force  engaged."  These 
fables  were  repeated  in  general  or- 
ders, witli  the  necessary  effect  of  in- 
flating the  whole  Confederate  people 
with  an  inordinate  conceit  of  their 
own  prowess,  and  misleading  them 
into  an  intense  contempt  for  Yankee 
cowardice  and  inefficiency.  The 
natural  consequences  of  this  delu- 
sive swagger  were  evinced  in  the  en- 
counters of  the  ensuing  Spring. 

On  the  other  hand.  Ball's  Bluff 
dispelled,  though  at  a  terrible  cost, 
some  of  the  aspersions  which  had 
been  sedulously  propagated  with  re- 
gard to  the  spirit  and  mm-ah- of  the 
llnion  rank  and  file.  Whoever  asked 
of  any  champion  of  the  prevailing 
strategy  why  our  armies  stood  idle, 
and  as  if  paralyzed,  in  the 
of  inferior  forces  of  Rebels, 
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sured,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  that 
our  men  had  been  so  demoralized 
and  spirit-broken  by  their  rout  at 
Bull  Run,  that  there  was  no  fight  in 
them— that  a  whole  brigade  would 
take  to  their  heels  at  the  eight  of  a 
Rebel  regiment  advancing  to  the 
charge.  Bail's  Bluff  repelled  and 
dissipated  this  unworthy  calumny — 
by  showing  that  our  soldiers,  though 
most  uiiskillfully  handled,  precipita- 
ted into  needless  perils,  entrapped, 
surrounded,  hopeless,  had  stiU  the 
courage  to  fight  and  the  manhood 
to  die. 


At  6  A.  M.,  of  Dec:  20th,  Gen.  E. 
O.  C.  Ord,  commanding  the  3d 
Pennsylvania  brigade,  in  pursuance 
of  orders  from  Gen.  George  A. 
McCall,  commanding  the  division 
holding  the  right  of  Gen.  McOlel- 
lan's  army,  moved  forward  from 
Camp  Pierpont  toward  Dranesville, 
Loudoun  County,  Ya.,  instructed  to 
drive  hack  the  enemy's  pickets,  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  forage,  and  capture, 
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if    possible,   a   small   cavalry    force 
scouting  betwixt  Dranesville  and  the 
Potomac.     Gen.  Ord'&  brigade  con- 
sisted of  the  9th,  Col.  C.  I".  Jackson, 
10th,  Col.  J.  S.  McCalmont,  12th, 
Col.  John  H.  Taggart,  the  Bucttail 
Kifles,  Lt.-Col.  T.  L.  Kane,  a  part  of 
the  6th,  -with  Easton's  battery  and 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  in  all,  about 
4,000  men.     While  halting  to  load 
forage  just   east  of  Dranesville,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  Rebel  brigade,  led 
by  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  composed 
of  the  11th  Virginia,  the  6th  South 
Carolina,  10th  Alabama,   1st  Ken- 
tucky, the  Sumter  Flying  Artillery, 
and  detachments  from  two   cavalry 
regiments — the  whole  force  number- 
ing,   according  to   Rebel   accounts, 
only  2,500.     Stuart  appears  to  have 
been  likewise  on  a  foraging  excur- 
sion ;  as  he  had  with  him  about  200 
wagons,    which    probably    returned 
empty  of  aught  but  wounded  men. 
They   came   up    the    road    leading 
southwardly    from     Dranesville    to 
Centerville,  some  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, and  were  foolishly  pushed  on 
to  attack,  though  the  advantage  in 
numbers,  in  position,  and  even  in  ar- 
tillery, appears  to  have  been  decided- 
ly on  our  side.     They  were,  of  course, 
easily  and  badly  beaten ;  the  Penn- 
sylvanians  fighting  with  cool  intre- 
pidity and  entire  confidence  of  suc- 
cess.     Our  a^;regate  loss  was  but  9 
MUed  and  60  wounded — among  the 
latter,  Lieut. -Col.  Kane,  who  led  his 
men    with    eignal   gallantry.      The 
Rebels  lost,  by  their  own  account, 
230;  among  them,  Col.  Eomey,  of 
the    10th   Alabama,   wounded,  and 
Lieut.    Col.   Martin,   killed.      They 
left  25  horses  dead  on  the  field,  with 
two  caissons— one  of  them  exploded. 


running  off  their  guns  by  hand ; 
the  6th  South  Carolina,  out  of  315 
present,  losing  65— in  part,  by  the 
fire  of  the  1st  Kentucky  (Rebel), 
which,  mistaking  them  for  Unionists, 
poured  a  murderous  volley  into  them 
at  forty  yards'  distance.  It  was  a 
foolish  afFair  on  the  part  of  Stuart, 
who  was  palpably  misled  by  the  gas- 
conade of  Evans,  with  regard  to  his 
meeting  and  beating  more  than  four 
to  one  at  Ball's  Bluff.  "When  he 
found  himself  overmatched,  losing 
heavily,  and  in  danger  of  being  out- 
flanked and  destroyed,  the  Rebel 
General  withdrew  rapidly,  but  in 
tolerable  order,  from  the  field ;  and 
Gen.  McCall,  who  came  up  at  this 
moment,  wisely  decided  not  to  pur- 
sue ;  since  a  Rebel  force  thrice  his 
own  might  at  any  moment  be  inter- 
posed between  him  and  his  camp. 
Each  party  returned  to  its  quarters 
that  night. 

The  victory  of  Dranesville,  unim- 
portant as  it  may  now  seem,  diffused 
an  immense  exhilaration  throiighout 
the  Union  ranks.  It  was  a  fitting 
and  conclusive  answer  to  every  open 
assertion  or  whispered  insinuation 
mpeaching  the  courage  or  the  steadi- 
ness of  our  raw  Northern  volunteers. 
The  encounter  was  purely  fortuitous, 
at  least  on  our  side ;  two  strong  for- 
aging parties,  behevedby  our  men  to 
be  about  equal  in  numbers,  had  met 
on  fair,  open  ground ;  had  fought  a 
brief  but  spirited  duel,  which  had 
ended  in  the  confessed  defeat  and 
fliglit  of  the  Rebels,  whose  loss  was 
at  least  twice  that  they  inflicted  on 
us.  Admit  that  they  were  but  2,500 
to  our  4,000 ;  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, now  nearly  200,000"  strong, 
and  able  to  advance  on  the  enemy 


"Gen.  McClellan,  in  his  deliberately  prepared,  loudly  trumpeted,  And   widely  circulated  Report. 
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■with  not  less  than  150,000  sabers  and 
bayonets,  eagerly  awaited  the  long- 
expected  permission  to  prove  itself 
tut  fairly  represented  in  that  casual 
detachment  which  had  fought  and 
iron  at  Dranesville. 

In  every  other  quarter,  our  arms 
were  in  the  ascendant.  The  blow- 
well  struck  by  Butler  and  Stringham 
at  Hatteras,  had  never  been  retaliated. 
The  Rebels' attempt  to  cut  oif  Brown's 
regiment  at  Cliicamicomico  had  re- 
sulted in  more  loss  to  them  than  to 
ns.  Du  Font's  triumph  at  Port  Royal 
had  dealt  a  damaging  blow  to  our 
foes,  and  inflicted  signal  injury  on 
the  original  plotters  of  treason,  with- 
out loss  to  our  side.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  campaign  was  closing  with 
the  prestige  of  success  and  superiority 
gilding  our  standards,  and  with  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  region 
securely  in  our  hands.  In  Missouri, 
Gen.  Fremont — though  vehemently 
reproached  tor  not  advancing  and 
fighting  sooner,  and  though  never 
enjoying  facilities  for  obtaining  arms, 
munitions,  or  any  material  of  war,  at 
all  comparable  to  those  at  all  times 
eagerly  accorded  to  McClellan— had 
collected,  organized,  armed,  and  pro- 
vided, a  movable  column  of  nearly 
40,000  men,  at  whose  head  he  had 
pushed  Price — one  of  the  very  ablest 
of  the  Rebel  chieftains — to  the  fur- 
thest comer  of  the  State,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  hunting  him  thence  into 
Arkansas  or  eternity,  when  the  order 
which  deprived  him  of  his  command 
was  received  at  Springfield  on  the  3d 
of  November.  Yetthen  and  through- 
out the  "Winter,  Gen.  McClellan,  who 

states  the  force  under  bis  more  imraoiliate  com- 
mand on  tlie  Ist  of  December— that  is,  the  force 
tben  in  the  Federal  District,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  the  small  patch  of  Eastern  Vii^nia  opposite 
Waabiagton  held  by  him— at  198,213;  whereof 


had  been  called  to  command  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  same  day  that  Fremont 
left  New  York  for  St.  Louis,  stood 
cooped  up  and  virtually  besieged  in 
the  defenses  of  Washington,  holding 
barely  ground  enough  in  Tirginia  to 
encamp  and  maneuver  his  army; 
while  the  Rebels  impudently  ob- 
structed the  navigation  of  the  lower 
Potomac,  on  one  hand,  by  batteries 
erected  at  commanding  points  on  the 
Virginia  shore,  while  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  was  dismantled 
and  obstructed  by  them  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  further  west  on  the  other ; 
leaving  the  city  of  Washington,  as 
well  as  his  vast  army,  dependent  on 
the  single  track  of  the  Branch  Rail- 
road lor  all  their  subsiatence  and  suj> 
plies,  throughout  tlie  tedious  Winter 
that  followed. 

The  Confederates  had  not  yet  en- 
forced a  general  Conscription  ;  and, 
though  volunteering  was  widely  stim- 
ulated by  Police  discipline  and  Lynch 
law,  while  the  more  ignorant  and  ill- 
informed  young  women  of  many 
slaveholding  localities  were  enven- 
omed Secessionists,  refusing  to  give 
any  but  the  most  furious  counte- 
nance to  young  men  who  hesitated 
to  enlist,  yet  the  white  population 
of  the  States  actually  controlled  by 
the  Rebels  was  so  very  far  inferior  iu 
numbers  to  that  of  the  loyal  North 
and  West,  that  the  Rebel  armies 
were  necessarily  and  vastly  the  less 
numerous  likewise. 

Gen.  McClellan,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  estimated  their  numbers  in  East- 
ern Virginia  at  150,000;  but  the  in- 
formation on  which  he  acted  differed 


169,452  wore  "  fit  for  diity."  This  does  not  in- 
clude Gen.  Wool's  command  at  and  near  Fortresa 
■oe.  On  the  1st  of  January  following,  lio 
tB  his  total  219,701;  on  the  1st  of  February, 
222,196. 
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-wiiiely  from  tlmt  of  his  subordinates  I 
■who  spent  the  "Winter  in  camp  in  I 
Tirginia,  while  he  remained  enuglj 
housed  in  "Washington.  Gen.  Wads- 
ivortb,  who  saw  and  (until  forbidden) 
questioned  the  'contrabands'  and 
other  deserters  who  came  within  oiir 
lines  from  Centerville  and  vicinity 
that  Autumn  and  Winter,  was  con- 
fident that  60,000  was  the  highest 
number  tliey  ever  Lad  encamped  in 
car  front ;  and  those  we  might  have  as- 
sailed at  a  day's  notice  with  120,000 ; 
and,  by  taking  three  days  for  prepara- 
tion, with  150,000.     "Why  not? 

The  weather  was  mi^nificent ;  the 
roads  hard  and  dry,  till  far  into  "Win- 
ter. An  artillery  officer  wonderingly 
inquired:  ""What  is  such  weather 
for,  if  not  fighting  3" 

The  loyal  masses — awed  by  the  ob- 
loquy heaped  on  those  falsely  accused 
of  ha\ang  caused  the  disaster  at  Bull 
Bun  by  theu-  ignorant  impatience  and 
precipitancy— stood  in  silent  expecta- 
tion. They  still  kept  raising  regiment 
after  regiment,  battery  after  battery, 
and  hurrying  them  forward  to  the  all- 
ingulfing  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to 
be  in  time  for  the  decided  movement 
that  must  be  just  at  hand— but  the 
torrent  was  there  drowned  in  a  lake 
of  Lethean  stagnation.  First,  we  were 
waiting  for  reenfor cements — which 
was  most  reasonable ;  then,  for  tlie 
requisite  drilling  and  fitting  for  ser- 
Yice — which  was  just  as  helpful  to  the 
Eebels  as  to  us ;  then,  for  the  leaves 
to  fall— so  as  to  facilitate  military 
movements  in  a  country  so  wooded 
and  broken  as  Virginia;  theu,  for  can- 
non—whereof we  had  already  more 
than  200  first-rate  iield-guns  in  Vir- 
ginia, ready  for  instant  service :  and 
BO  the  long,  bright  Autumn,  and  the 
colder  but  still  favorable  December, 


wore  heavily  away,  and  saw  nothing 
of  moment  attempted.  Even  the 
Eebel  batteries  obstructing  the  lower 
Potomac  were  not  so  much  as  men- 
aced— the  Navy  laying  the  blame  on 
the  Army ;  the  Army  throwing  it 
back  on  the  Navy— probably  both 
right,  or,  rather,  both  wrong :  but  the 
net  result  was  nothing  done;  until 
the  daily  repetition  of  the  stereotyped 
telegraphic  bulletin,  "  All  quiet  on 
the  Potomac"— which  had  at  first 
been  received  with  satisfaction;  after- 
ward with  complacency;  at  length 
evoked  a  broad  and  general  roar  of 
disdainful  merriment. 

And  so,  ."Winter  at  last  settled  down 
upon  that  vast,  gallant,  most  effect- 
ive army,  Two  Hundred  Thousand 
strong,  able  and  ready,  on  any  fair 
field,  to  bear  down  at  a  charge  all  the 
Rebels  in  their  fi-ont  without  coming 
to  a  stand ;  yet  lying  thus  beleaguered 
and  paralyzed,  shivering  and  dying  in 
the  tents  to  which  they  had  been  so 
suddenly  transferred  from  their  com- 
fortable homes — not  allowed  to  build 
themselves  huts,  such  as  the  Eebels 
had,  because  that  would  reveal  to  the 
country  the  fact  that  nothing  was  to 
be  attempted  till  Spring  or  later ;  ex- 
pecting, hoping  every  day  to  receive 
the  long-awaited  order  to  advance 
but  seeing  night  after  night  close  hi 
without  it;  and  sinking  into  home- 
sickness and  disease,  which  employ- 
ment for  body  and  mind  would  readi- 
ly have  repelled  and  dissipated. 

Is  this  obstinate  fixity,  this  rooted 
neglect  and  waste  of  the  grandest  op- 
portunities, explicable  ?  Not  by  the 
hypothesis  of  aconstitutional  aversion 
to  the  shedding  of  blood— that  is,  of 
other  men's— on  the  part  of  our 
'  Young  Napoleon ;'  for  he  was  at 
that  moment  among  the  most  eager 
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Burrow,  B.,  of  Ark.,  in  Dem.  CoQTention,  315. 
Burt,  Cot,.,  (Rabel,)  killed  at  Ball's  Bluff,  624. 
BuET,  Gen.  Armistbaei,  of  S,  C,  196 ;  378, 
BcRTOS,  Gov.  Wm.,  of  Del,  Massage,  350;  460-61. 
Butler,  Asbrew  P.,  of  9.  C,  denounces  Clay's 


■8, 3M ;  SB 


BuTLEB,  Pierce,  of  S.  0,,  remarks  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  CoDSUtntioo,  4S,  4T. 

Butler,  Gbs.  BenjakkF.,  in  the  Charleston  Con- 
vention. 811;  31B;  turlves  In  Maryland  with  tha  8tb 
Mass.,  Am:  at  Annapolis,  469-TO;  tnhes  possession  of 
IjBllimore,  411;  -born  in  Liberia.-  ■"^-    '"=■■   -'-'- 


1;  «ao;  m. 


is  the  Hstteru  ei 


Butler,  Gen.  Wm.  0.,   of  Ey.,  nominated  for 
BCTLBK,  MAJOii,  (Rebel,)  killed  at  Behunat,  697. 

c. 

Oabbll,  E.  C,  envoy  from  Jackson  to  Davis,  587. 
Cairo,  HL,  threatened  by  the  Rebels,  683. 
OALaOTiN,  JoHtf  C,  73 ;  is  contrasted  with  Gen. 
■  *aon,  93-9;  98^  reigns  H-  ""—  " — ■■' -" 

-4*;  154-5-6; 

;  InStmetB  our  mium 

■is  with  rseart  t»  Anneistton,  169  to  171 ;  175; 
n  the  DemooraUo  Oonvention  of  '"■"  ""'    "*' 
its  opinions  compared  with  the 
W;  Wi;  Bererdr  Johnson's  re< 


,;  S4B; 
'^0^*357-9; 


CALIFORNIA,  in  Congreaa,  190  to  196 ;  201 ;  Presl- 
rtent  Tnylor'a  Meseaite  In  rehition  to,  202 ;  congression- 
al, 203;  Mison,  Davi's,  Claj,  and  Webster  on  Slaver/ 
Id,SI>1-6;  admitted  as  t  State.  208;  fiizldve-slave  cis« 
In,  21S ;  301 ;  wilhflniwa  from  Dem.  Convention,  318. 

Calk  Ubetino,  Abolition  petition  from,  144. 

CAKBSELESCi,  C.  C,  109. 

Caueron,  Col.  Jaues,  killed  at  BuU  Ruri,  545. 

Cambron,  Geh.  Smoh,  in  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion, 821;  a  member  ol  Fre^denl  Lincoln's  Cabinet, 
ia»\  *ie;  visits  Gen.  Fremont  In  Missouri,  6911;  bis 
vlaltta  ^enmmlnKentnoky.Olfi;  ende&vors  to  post- 
pans  the  atCsok  at  Bnll  Ban,  61S, 

CAicPBBLt,  JnnCB  John  A.,  his  opinion  in  Dred 
Siwtt'scaee,  9I»:  480;  letter  to  Oor,  Seward,  438-4;  i 
The  Albany  JScemng  Joamat  on,  683. 

Camp  Carulb,  Ohio,  Vii^inia  Unionists  at,  520. 

Camp  Colb,  Mo.,  a  Union  regiment  routed  at,  575. 

Camp  Jaoksoh,  Mo,,  captured  by  Lyon,  490;  491, 

CAKTBRBUBr,  Couu.,  mob  violence  at,  127. 

Oahlilb,  Coi.,,  (Union, )  moves  ag^nat  Jeff.  Thomp- 
son at  Frederl^towo,  Mo.,  SSL 

CarliK,  John  S.,  518-19;  takes  his  seat  in  tha 
XXXVIIlh  Congress,  KB  ;  lakes  hls^  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ses tbe 'P^^measure  of  J^nsmf  of  M^OTL' "^ 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  25;  505. 

Caub,  Wiison',  N.  C,  Bpeoch  at  Baltimore,  462. 

Carrick's  Fohd,  battle  of,  523-4. 

Cabkoli^  Ohaklbs,  President  of  the  Colonization 
Soi^etj,  13. 

Caeihaoe,  Mo,,  Rebels  defeated  near,  575. 

Cabttbh,  David  K.,  in  Chicago  Convention,  321. 

Cass,  Geh.  Lewis,  164;  opposes,  as  Miaister  at 
Paris,  the  Slave-Tnide-supwresslon  qiilntnpio  treaty, 
1T7;  139;  his  opinion  of  Us  Wilmot  Proviso,  190J 
nominated  for  Resident.  191;  222;  229;  332;  24S; 
resigns  his  post  at  Woshington,  411. 

Giss,  The  Cuttkh,  given  up  to  Rebels,  413, 

Castle  PiuOEiNGr,  occupied  by  S.  Caroliiaa,  409. 

CATEOif,  JuDOB,  opinion  in  Dred  Scott  case,  258. 

Chahhing,  Wm,  E,,  125;  142;  to  Webster,  353, 

Chapman,  Reuben,  in  Dem,  Convention,  314. 

Charleston,  S.  G,  58;  rifling  of  the  niiula  at, 
.. ._.  h,  Mr.Hoarat,lSDtolM; 

;  reeeptlon  of  Caleb  Cosb- 


ristor  Clnb  al 
to,,  409: 


Aiken 


dn^ng  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Snmter, 

Charleston  Courier,  The,  ratadon  from,  129;  331— 
2;  337;  anooonees  the  rairtng  of  troops  in  the  North  to 
defend 'the  South,' S9S;  un  Uie  oeenpatloa  of  Sumter 
by  Major  Anderson,  408, 

Charleston  Mercierg,  The,  333 ;  on  the  forts  in 
CharlEsWn  harbor,  407. 

Charlbbtowm,  Va,,  John  Brown  and  his  foUowera 
imprisoned  at,  294 ;  their  eiooutlou  there,  298-9 ;  end*- 

Oharloite,  N.  C,  tr.  S.  Mint  seized  at,  485- 


;d  by  Google 
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1JH*8B,    SAnsfON   P.,  229;    1 


?fS°^S. 


nend  the 


Ohio,  300;   In  Ihe_Ctilo»so  Conventiun,  &il;  in  tJia 
*  member  of  FreeMent  LiDcoIa's  Cabiael,  4^ 

Chase,  Sauuel,  33;  107. 
Chatham,  C.  W.,  Bromn'a  Convention  there,  261. 
Chatham-st.  Ceapei,  Abolition  ineetiiig  at,  126. 
Cheatham,  Gss.,  fi||;lits  at  Belmont.  59S. 
Cheat  Moumtms,  Vs.,  battle  of;  536. 
Cherokees  and  Cqbees,  their  eipuleion  from 

Oempn,  lOi  lo  106;  slluslon  to.  S73. 
Chesnut,  James,  Je.,  of  S.  C.,  hie  views  on  Sla- 

rerj.TS;  bla  speecli  at  Oiliimbis,  831 ;  reeleaE  his  seat 

la  the  U.  S.  Senate,  931 ;  visits  Fptt  tivmut,  443. 
Chioaoo,  ilL,  Republican  Convention  at,  319. 
Chicago  Joarnei,  IKe,onbaU!eof  Belii:ioDt,&95-6. 
Chicago  Tiines,  Th^  on  llie  President's  call,  157. 
Chicamicomico,  N.  C,  the  fighting  at,  600-1. 
Cheistabbl,  qnotatiott  from  the  poem  of,  121. 
CawsTliNA,  Pa.,  fugitive-slave  case  there,  215. 
Chueoh,  Sanpord  E.,  of  F.  T.,  in  Douglas  Con- 

Tentlon,SlS;  in  Albany  'Fejue' Cenveattou.  333. 
CiNCura'ATi,  Ohio,  the  t^gitive-slave  case  at,  213-- 

le ;  DsmocratlD  ConvenUon  at,  245, 
OincinTu^i  Eaqaira;  The,i9i;  citatjon  from,  40S. 
Cinemaati  Gazette,  Tht,  oitation  from,  524. 
Clare,  Josn  B.,  of  Ito.,  304-5 :  expelled  fi'om 

tlie  House  Kir  treason,  662 ;  a  Rebel  Brigadier  074. 
CiiABS,  Daniel,  of  N.  H.,  38 1 ;  bis  substitute  for 

the  CriltfUdcn  Oaiaprnioise,  36!;  337 ;  408 ;  sllntriDn  to, 

BOS;  his  leeolve  to  expel  Kebei  members,  MO;  570. 
Claek,  M.L^  of  Mo.,  S74;  at  Wilson's  Creel:,  583. 
Clarksbdrq,  Ta.,  surrendar  of  Rebels  at,  520. 
Clay,  Cassios  M.,  in  the  Chicago  Convention, 

.   Cla^,  James  B.,  of  Ky.,  in  the  '  Peace  "Confer- 


Clat,  Hbsbt,  1 


1  President  of  the  Colonization 


1H7;  in 


6001817, 72;  oppoaea  the  MisMnrl  Bcslriction,  75;  his 
inJuneUon  to  the  Mlssoui  delerate.  90 ;  M:  iutrodnces 
his  Compruinlae  Tiriff,  101 ;  del^dsHie  Cherokeee,  102; 
pronosea  Emandpatliin  la  Keotuckr,  111;  14S-S;  is 
written  to brTrlerlalSSa,  154;  1S5:  166:  Wletterto 
Hie  KatUmal  TnflUatneei;  etc,  ih;  review  of  the 
Pre^dentlal  cuvas9,fG3;  his  InatmedanB  to  Mr.  Qsl- 
latln,  ITd ;  in  the  Whig  ConvenUim  ot  IMS,  IK ;  his 
CompromiaeotlSaO^SW;  replies  taJeff.  Davie,  905;  Te- 
liartsabmoivatiiitng0tBh,etc.,SO7;  his CoiapRanlse 
meiuares  adopted,  9%;  2S3;  DIxun'ii  nplnion  c}  Clay'a 

.™n ..  am  ■ .  aaV.  •, .  .1..  nauiima  CoaBfess, 

SeS;  Instriudons 
I;  letter  to  Lealle 

,  — Ion  to  «  muTlBge, 

M;  4M;  PoUard's  estlrnate ufUUj's 

Clayton,  John  M.,  of  Del,  190. 

Clemens,  Hon.  Jere.,  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  633, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Gov.  Seward's  speech  at,  199 ; 

CusoMAN,  Thomas  L.,  of  N.  0.,  308 ;  329  ;  his 
prescription  for  *^  free  debaters,"  ST3:  Allusloa  to.  406; 
Jaj;  in  Conredrrata  Congress,  485-0;  allusion  to,  614. 

Clinton,  Db  Witt,  allusion  to,  18;  394. 

Clinton,  Georob,  allusion  to,  42 ;  264 

CuNTOS,  Gbobgb  v.,  speech  at  Albany,  391r-5. 

Clinton  Hall,  H,  Y.,  proposed  meeting  atj  126. 

Clinton,  Miss,,  agdost  Abolitionists,  128. 

Clover,  Rev.  L.  P.,  letter  to  Gov.  Letcher,  397. 

COBR,   HOWBLL,  of  Ga.,   chosen   Speaker,    203 ; 


S22;  S 


of  the  I 


Cochrane,  Joh.i,  ofN.  Y.,  374. 
CoOKBYSviLLH,  Md.,  occupied  by  Federals,  471. 
Cogswell,  Col.  Milto.m,  at  Ball's  Bluff,  623-4 
Colbcbn,  A^T.  Adjt.  Gev".  A.  V.,  621, 
CoLCOCEt,  C,  J,  resigns  as  Coll,  at  Charle.'iton,  336. 
COLLAMEB,  Jacob,  of  Vt.,  308;  at  Chicago,  321 


CoLLlssviLLB,  Couu.,  John  Bro«-n  c 

Colorado  Territory,  oi^anized,  388. 
'Columbia,  Pa.,  fiigitjve-slave  case  at,  216. 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  Legislature  convenes  at,  330; 
Cbesnut's  speech  at,  831;  B_orce"a332;  Boffin's,  aBB. 

GoLUUBus,  Christopher,  implicated  in  the  Slave- 
Trade,  20;  disouvrrs  cotton  In  the  West  Indies,  57. 

COLUMBtTS,  Ohio,  President  Lincoln  at,  419. 

Combs,  Gbh.  Leslie,  of  Ky.,  letter  to,  343-4 ;  492. 

Comet,  The  Brig,  lost,  with  cargo  of  slaves,  176. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  pro'Slavery  mob  at,  137. 

CoNO&BGATlONAUSis,  THE,  and  Slavery,  119. 

Connecticut,  alavo  population  in  1790;  troops 

tlon  society  in,  107 ;  1»3;  diulnlshed'Eepabllciui  mo- 
Jorltyin.SOO;  Biickinsham  reSlected  ln,S20. 

Conner,  James,  resigns  at  Charleston,  336. 

Conway,  Gov,  Blus  W.,  of  Ark,,  341, 

Cook,  Capt.,  routed  at  Camp  Cole,  Mo.,  675. 

Cook,  with  John  Brown,  298 ;  ia  executed,  299, 

CoPELAND,with  John  Brown,  298 ;  is  eiecuted,399. 

CoppocwithJohnBrown,294;  298;  executed, 299. 

COPPOc,  escapes  from  Harper's  Ferry,  299. 

Corcoran,  Col.  Michabi,  533;  wounded  and 
-  "  ■'■■  n,  MB. 


,      !;  his  1  .     , 

ConoN  Gin,  history,  53-66.     See  Whitney. 
Cox,  Gen.,  (Union,)  captures  Barboursville,  Va,, 
and  pursuos  Wise,  £34-5, 

Cox,  Rev.  Samuel  H.,  his  church  mobbed,  136. 

Cox,  Samuel  S.,  of  Ohio,  offers  a  '  Peace'  resolu- 
tion hi  the  House.  57a 
Cranoh,  Judge,  signs  an  Abolition  petition,  143. 
Ceandali^  Prudenob,  persetiuted  lor  teaching 


Crawtord,  Wu.  H.,  of  Ga,,  91. 

Cehtenden,  J.  J.,  of  Ky.,  308;  pleads  for 'Con- 
elliudon'  la  the  Semite.  S78;  latroduces  his  Compro- 
mise,  876-7;  reflecHona  on  Ita  natnro,BiBlo8Sl ;  SSS; 
402;  403;  presides nverthe Kentucky Canyentlua,499i 
555;  oRers  a  resuintlon  in  the  House.  503. 

Croshan,  Col.  St.  Geobqe,  (Rebel,)  killed,  526. 
Cross-Lakes,  Va.,  Federals  defeatod  at,  525. 
Cbusb,  David,  a  Missouri  slaveholder,  ^in,  286. 
Cuba,  268  to  272;  its  acquisition  demanded  by 
the  Democratic  Convention  of  I860,  278. 

Cumberland,  IT.  S-Frioatb,  at  Norfolk,  416. 
OuuiNG,  Col.  Wm.,  of  Ga.,  9!. 
CoETis,  Gov.  Andrew  G,,  of  Pa.,  elected,  328. 
Curtis,  Gbo.W.,  suppressed  at  Philadelphisi  367, 
CuETis,  Judge  B.  R.,  2B2 ;  on  Dred  Scoti,  260-,8. 
CusHiNO,  Caleb,  146;  chosen  President  of  the 
Chariest       "  "       """  ■ 


'resident 


SeS^toi" 


n,  813;  » 


Cakotah  TBaEiTOBY,  organization  of,  38S. 
Dallas,  George  M.,  of  Pa.,  on  the  Tariff  and 

mavcry  02;  noniinati^  for  Vice-President.  164;  l»l. 
Dane,  JJathak,  reporte  Ordinance  of  1787,  40. 
Daniel,  Judge,  of  Vii^inia,  on  Dred  Sootl,  257-8. 
Darien  (Ga)  EEaoLorjoKS,  The,  33. 
Davies,  Coi,.  T.  a.,  (Union,)  at  Bull  Run,  644 
Davis,  Com.  C.  IL,  rescues  Wallier  at  Rivaa,  276. 
Divie,  Gabret,  of  Ky.,  allusion  to,  615. 
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DiVlS,  Gem.  Jbfp.  C,  in  command  at  Jefferson 

Citj,  B86;  68T;  is  rllrectcd  to  interuept  Price,  68S. 

Ilivia,  Hesby  Winter,  votes  for  Peiinii^ton, 
803;  resi.lTe,  In  tbe  Oummtttes  ot  Thlrty-thrco,  SSfl; 
ia  beaten  by  May,  fur  (Joi^rasB,  6^ 

Davis,  Jebtbhsos,  9T;  votes  gainst  Gieo.  Tay- 
lor, 199;  oppnMS  CIbt'b  CampioiaiBa  mensDree,  SOi; 
heads  tka  'Slstij  Bigbts'  Ticket  In  Mlu,  211;  in  the 
Seio.  CunrentinnoriSM,  S23;3al;  ]att«rIVaiaBrod- 
headto,  SIS;  bis  Mieii  reBolves  in  Con;{reas,  806  to 
3i»;  in  tbo  Conrentlun  oT  1960,  SIT;  is  aosHered  by 
Uenry  Clw,S48;  In  BiToc  of  'CoiioiliBUcin,'  """    ~' 


end  the  Const 
■is  Oonu  ■■■ 


ittee  of  18,333. 


elected  Fresldant  ot  tlie  Ounfederaoy ;  M 
Jicksnn,  UlsB.,  and  Bterenwn.  Ala.,  416;  nis  luu 
_.  ...  ...  .„..  L^  (^Mnet,^4a»j_hls  dupllrfty 

;e,197-S; 


;^^i, 


Eoge  oC  July  WUl  4BS;  BDS-T;  eaptnre  of  'bis 
Bpondenee ;  letter  from  Bncbuitia  to,  5U;  Iptteri  i^^^ 
Eemolde  atid  Pleroe,  Bli-13 ;  la  preaent  at  Bull  Eu^ 
C14;  his  dlsnateh  dHcritang  the  ^ttle,  S44;  Turms  an 
alliance  vrit&  Sot.  Jai^son,  BIT;  writes  to  Presldeot 
Unooln  respecUsg  the  captured  pFlvateerameD,  G39. 

Datis,  Johs,  of  Mass.,  189. 

DATia,  Jons'  G.,  of  Ind.,  named  for  Speaker,  305. 

DiVis,  JOHS  W.,  of  Ind.,  chosen  Speaker,  186. 

Dawsos,  Wm.  C,  of  Ga.,  22D. 

Dattos,  Josathah,  LL.  D.,  44. 

Daytoh,  William  L.,  nominaletl  for  Tioe-Presi- 
dent,  £48;  In  the  Chlca^p  Uonventlon,  S21. 

De  Bow's  itemeiB,  citation  from,  Ti. 

Dbolaratios  op  Ikdbpbsdbsob,  The,  extract 
from  the  orl^tl;  renaons  tw  aeertain  omiasion,  84 ;  Its 
aduptloD,  35;  iu  precepts  deScd  bf  Jnd^  Taoej,  2;^ 

Dblawaee,  slave  population  la  1790,  3G;  iJ7; 
Legislature  lkvo:~  '"'""  "■—' — ^  ■»—<—' 


popula 


uBird  to  the  Presldi 


to  Ue  Mlsa.  CommiBaloDeF, 
1S60.  S51 ;  iffly  Got.  Eurtun's  Bctloc 
"—'•'—■•-  ~«  (or  troops,  400 ;  F" 


DESAUsanBE,  W.  F.,  of  S.  0.,  reBolution  of,  346. 
IiE  Soto,  discovers  the  Mississippi ;  Ms  deaUi,  53. 
Seiboii,  Mich.,  fugitive-slave  arresla  at,  216. 
Detroit  Free  Press,   The,  citation  from,  392 ;  on 

DavESS,  Col.,  at  BaU'e  Bluff,  621. 
Dicaraaos,  John,  of  Del.,  45. 
DioKMSos,  Daniel  S.,  191 ;  at  Charleston,  317. 
DiOKissOH,  Mr.,  of  Miss.,  Com.  to  Delaware,  350. 
DlSIRICT  OP  COLCMBIA,  143;  ]43;  petitions  to 
-■"-lisbSlsverr  in.  14S  --  "'-  "— -  -—'-'—  •""■ 


Clay's 


_._inlS6tl,  3il. 

DiTBH,  Col.  Albxancbr  S.,  of  N.  T.,  5T2. 

Diz,  JOHK  A.,  his  repugnance  to  Annexation 
OTecMms,  114 ;  Beeretary  of  Iho  Treaeniy,  41  it :  bis 
celebrated  order,  418 ;  appoiuted  a  M^or-Qeneral,  tW. 

Dixon,  Archibald,  of  Ky.,  liia  proposed  amend- 
ment toihe  Nebraska  Mil,  siiS;  Duncurswlth  Mr.  Done- 
las,  2M;  281;  at  tbe  DnionraeBtin?  at  Louisville,  *»a 

Dison,  Jambs,  of  Conn.,  on  the  Rebelhon,  665. 

DODDMDGB,  PaiLIF,  110. 

DonoB,  AcQusTUS  0.,  of  Iowa,  submits  the  No- 
Donaldson,  Marshal,  of  Kansas,  244. 
Donelson,  Andrew  J.,  for  Vice-President,  247. 
DOESBX,  Mr.,  of  W.  Va.,  favors  new  State,  519. 
DoESHEiMEE,  MAJOR,  OQ  Zagooyi's  chw^,  B92. 
DouBLEDAT,  Oapt.  Asser,  at  Fort  Sumter,  144. 
DonoiiBBTY,  Col,,  woaoded  at  Belmont,  B97. 
DoUGHBRTT,  LlBljT.,  tilled  at  Belmont,  597. 
DoDQLAS,  Stbprbn  A.,  189;  194;  reportsabill 
toonEaolie  Creaon,  l&O;  propo&es  to  exleod  the  311' 
Siy  Uue  to  the  Padflr.  I»T;  19S;  reports  a  bill  (o  admit 


i;  bill  tf 


:e  Nehi 


126;  his  r 


if  IBBB,  243;  op 
SM;  convossea  III 
rraUc  bostllltr  to 


at  for 


Till 


rora  the  Uidan,  342;  in  the ' 
888;  408;  motion  in  &yor  ( 
i-1\  heartiir  ispports  his  i 
reply  to  Breckinridge,  441 ; 
Lcky,49a;  dridtobayecmnplidued 


.__ _  !ilyBatiefled,'519. 

Dow,  William,  shot  dead  in  Eanaas,  241. 

Downs,  of  La,,  denounceB  Clay's  measures,  205, 

Drasbsvillb,  battle  ot;  G25-6. 

Drayton,  Ookmakdbr  E.,  at  Port  Boyal,  605. 

Dbattoh,  Gen.  T.,  (Rebel,)  at  Port  Royal,  605. 

Dbywood,  Mo.,  skirmish  at,  565." 

Dd8  Spring,  Mo.,  Rebels  defeated  ai,  B77. 

DtlKONT.  Col..  Philippi,  522 ;  Carriok's  ford,  S23. 

DnBN',  Wm.  M.,  of  Ind.,  '  Poaca'-projeet  of,  374. 

Du  Pont,  Ooh.  Samoel  F.,  604;   bombards  the 

Port  Koyal  torts,  «04 ;  Kcbels  surrender  to.  1105;  fl2T. 
DURYEA,  Col.  H.  Bt  539;  at  Little  Bethel,  531. 


Earlb,  Thomas,  biographer  of  Benj.  Lundy,  1 13. 

Kably,  Col.,  (Rebel,)  at  Bull  Run,  B43. 

East  Tknnessee,  Declaration  of  Grievances  by 
the  people  o(;4B3^;  Unionism  in;  persecution  by  the 
Kebel3.4»l;  her  especlAUons  from  oar  forces  in  Ken- 
tucky, 616 ;  her  hopes  blasted  hy  Sehoeprs  retreal,  fllT. 

Edbt,  Sam.,  of  R.  I.,  on  Missouri  Compromise,  80. 

Edmonds,  John  W.,  166. 

Edhundson,  Hbnrt  a.,  of  Ta.,  abettor  of  the 

Kdwards,  Rev.  Johatkah,  extract  from  his 
sermon  on  the  SiBTe-Traile,  etc.,  00;  TO;  8B5;  Wl. 

ElDWARDSviLLE,  111.,  fugitive-slaveoaseat,  317-18. 

Elliot,  John  M.,  of  Ky.,  in  Oon£  Congress,  617. 

"Bjjjot's  Dbbatbs,"  extract  from,  81. 

Ellis,  Gov.  John'  W.,  of  N.  C,  calls  a  Conven- 
llun,  343:  his  seizure  of  Federal  propert}',  411-.12;  an-    ' 
Bwets  President's  call  fur  troops,  459 ;  pxerta  his  Inlln- 

Ellswobth,  Col.,  at  Aleiandria,  and  death,  B33, 

Elmokb,  John  A.,  Commiswoner  from  Alabama 
to  the  South  Carollim  Conveotion ;  his  speech,  344-5. 

Elsbffbb,  Ma.,  speedi  at  Tweddlo  Hall,  394r-6. 

Elzet,  Col.  Arnold,  (Rebel,)  at  Bull  Run,  543. 

EmansipatoT,  The,  112. 

Emerson,  Du.,  owner  of  Dred  Scott,  251-2. 

ENCOmtTM,  The,  wrecked,  with  slaves,  176. 

English,  William  H.,  of  Ind.,  proviso  to  tho 
Nebraakabiil,238;  254;   a'Peaco' proposltlon,8T4. 

Enterprise,  The,  driven  into  Bermuda,  176. 

Bppes,  MR.,of  Fla.,  at  Charleston  Convention,  314. 

Etheridge,  Emerson,  is  liireatcned  with  "cold 
steel  and  bollefs,"  if  he  speafa  for  the  Union,  484 ; 
chosen  Clerk  of  the  House,  55o. 

EusTis,  captured,  with  Mason  and  Slidell,  606. 

Evans,  Robt.  J.,  letter  to,  from  John  Adams,  51, 

EvARTS,  Jeremiah,  on  Slavery  and  Indians,  106. 

EvARTS,  Wm.  M.,  of  N.  Y.,  at  Chic^o  Con.,  321. 

EvERBTT,  Alksandeb  H.,  his  instructions  re- 
specting Cuba,  2GS. 

Everett,  Edward,  early  pro-Slaveir  opinions 
>f;  109;  e  ■      ■  •   --    "-   " '■ -" 
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PiiRFiEio,  Ma.,  of  Me.,  offers  petitions  for  Abo- 

litioD  in  tho  FBdtial  DLsCriM,  ]«. 
Faneoil  Hall,  Boston,  is  refused  for  a  meeting 

10  consider  tlic  circmnalancea  of  Luvejoy'a  dealh,  US. 
Passis,  Col.,  captured  and  sliot  id  Teias,  150. 
TARiiHAU,  Col.  N,  L.,  wounded  at  Bull  Run,  543. 
Fatbitbvillb,  S.  C,  seizure  of  Araeoal,  411 ;  4i 
"Eideraiisl,  The,"  citation  from,  42  ;  45  ;  46. 
rEDBHAUSTa  The,  their  political  blimdera,  8 

Uislr  furelpi  pollcj,  205. 
Female  Asti-Slavert  Socieir,  mobbed,  127. 
Field,  David  Dcdlbs-,  leH;  in  the  'Peace'  Con- 

f^-rence,  SOS;  absant  from,  *». 
FiLLiBuaiBEiso,  witl>  regard  to  Cuba,  3C9-2J0; 

pirUo1patorsiii,neTerbrouzhttojuatlcein  the  Union. 

4I5;  Indorsed  W  the  Demoorstio  partv,  271-"     ' 

nonaced  bj  ths  KopnliHoBnfc  27* 
FiLLMOKE,   Millard,  norainatad  for  Tlce-Presi- 

dsBt,  192;  Us  aexBEloD  to  the  PresldeBoj,  2(IS:  I"  •!■- 

Whls  Ck)nvenHon  of  1852,  223;  nominMod  fiir 

dent,  MI:  his  apeedi  at  AIlMny,248:  tbevolehe  re- 

lelved,  243;  Tole  coat  ftir  him  in  Kentnelj)',  492. 
Fiaaaa,  Col.,  (Rebel,)  killed  at  Bull  Run,  545. 
FtTZPATRiOK,  Besjamis,  of  Ala.,  nominated  for 

Tlce-PreiridentSIS. 
Fmhtoa,  invasions  of:  destruction  of  the  negro 

mrl  Indian  fbrl  there,  ITT ;  withdraws  from  Ibe  D™io- 

fliatio  CnnVBDlion,  814;  aooeasi™  meeting  in,  S30:  ae- 

8M;  aeiinre  of  Fedmal  propatty;   Fort  Piekena  be-' 

sieged,  412. 
FLOna,  annual  product  of,  by  Eth  census,  22. 
Floid,  Jobs,  Governor  of  Va.,  sympatiiizes  with 


■8,100. 


his  fuder  fdr  tran&fer  of 


nfthasorvi 


Flotb,  Jobs  B.,  hia  opinion  on  the  Cuba  ques- 
tion,  283;  h  la  disposition  of  the  Fedsral  forees  in  Tmna, 

■-. -~    retary  of  W»r;  Boliednierf 

i>  Ihim  PlttabuWh,  dOS;  his 
■UK,  VJ0  i  an  loo'innt  of  nla  detaien- 
indon  to,  418 ;  Pollard'a  enamaration 
14;  BUaslonCo,443;  C06;  (>upi.rsedes 
well,  niae  in  nest  Virginia;  the  battle  r.f  Cflmifei 
I  enry,  6ioi  etfects  hia  OBcape  from  Gen.  Benham,  K6. 
Fioubnot,Fba}ici8B.,  of  Ark.,  309;  215. 
FooTB,  H.  a,  of  Miss.,  197;  opposes  Clay's  Com- 
""  ""■  ■■ -  -'ieot  to  abollahing 


ro-Trode 


FofMiaelsaipp],  2: 


— ,„ jr,486:  won)Hled»tDrai.„..,.^,^,^ 

Foa^Y,  JoHH  W.,  chosen  Clerk  of  the  House, 

aW;  chosen  Clerk  of  the  BenatB,  65(1 
FoasTTH,  Joiis  C,  to  envoy  from  Teias,  151, 
FoET  Bbaoebcard,  besieged  and  taken,  604-5. 
FoET  Claek,  bombarded,  599;  captured,  600. 
Ft.  Hatteeas,  bombarded,  599;  captured,  GOO. 
PoiiT  Jacksos,  Ga,,  seized  by  Georgia,  411, 
Fort  Jackson,  La.,  seized  by  the  State,  412. 
Fort  U.icos,  seized  by  North  Carohna,  411. 
Fort  McRab,  seized  by  the  Florida  troQps,  412. 
Fort  Mosoas,  seized  by  Alabama,  412. 
Fori  Moultrie,  evacuated  by  Major  Anderson, 

pied  by  9.  C,  409;  flresonSliirofthe  W'Mt,W,  '™°' 
FOKT  PiCKExs,  Fla.,  occupied  by  Lieut  Slemmer, 

*"*;  ofd"  of  Bragg,  480;  President's  Mcsssge,  5M; 

Fort  Pike,  seized  by  Louisiana  troops,  412. 
JOHT  PoLASKi,  seized  by  Qeor^a  troops,  4U. 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  captured  by  Monteomerv. 
235;occnpiedbr06n.Prii6,6S5.      ■'  «  ■" 

FoBJ  Smith,  Ark.,  seized  by  i?oloa  Borland,  488. 
Poai  St.  Philip,  seized  by  Louisiana,  412. 
Foar  StrMTEE,  407 ;  Major  Anderson  takes  pos- 


.    - .lieMase.BM. 

Fort  Walker,  bombarded,  604 ;  captured,  605, 

Foster,  Epiiradi  H.,  on  aoneiation,  112. 

Foster,  Henry  D.,  of  Pa.,  beaten,  by  Curtin,  326. 

Fouke,  Col.  PhimpB.,  anecdote  of,  597. 

France,  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by,  54:  ces^on 
of  totheDnlledaiatea,5e;  Is  propiUnted  to  IiTw  oni 
Anoeiation  achemes,  ISO  tol7I;  the  policy  of  Wash- 
inglon  Inward,  265;  citraEt  ttom  the  tresty  iritlL  2«5- 
266;  proposes  to  guarantee  Cuba  to  Spain,  270;  409. 

Frahktobt,  Ky.,  Secessionists  to  meet  there,  493. 

Frahslih,  BbsjamiN,  35 ;  42 ;  107  ;  255 ;  385-6. 

Franklin,  Jesse,  of  N.  C,  Ciudrman  of  Com- 

PRANKLiif, T.  B.,  in  'Peace  Conference,' 401.' 
Fbedeeiok,  Md,,  a  constable  at^  makes  an  offer 
tatheeheriffofUontrea1,213:  theL^elatnreconTenea 

Fbbdericktown,  Mo.,  Rebels  beaten  a^  591. 

FreeFress,  The,  115. 

Frbb-Soilbes,  The,  their  Convention  of  1B4S, 
191 ;  their  Plalform,  102 ;  Convention  of  1852, 233. 

FREB-SfATB  Hotel,  atlawrenee,  destroyed,  244. 

Frblikghuzsbn,  Theo.,  for  Vice-I'resident,  164. 

Fremoht,  John  C,  nominated  for  President,  240 ; 
the  vote  he  received,  218;  causes  assigned  Hit  his  iawo 
vote,eco.  KW-809;  vol8oast(l)rliJminKBnHn!kv,493; 
appointed  M^.-Ocneul  in  the  Bi«uluAnQy,e2S;  ap- 
pointed to  the  Mlseunrt  Department,  SS2;  his  letter  to 
Uie  I^^deat,  GS8-4;  big  tes^moUT  befbro  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Condnct  of  the  Vsr,634;  hia  Proolamo- 
tionDrADg.SI,lfi6l,BS5;  the  dlsHHlUon  oTblsllHiKs; 
hljreply  to  the  roqnisitlon  on  him  from  Wssblngton, 
537;  hig  efforts  to  reileva  Lexington,  GSI-3;  goes  to 
Jeffcrson  City,  089;  pusheg  westward:  i»  vlalted  >y 
Oen.  Cameron  nndsnltc,  SOD;  naobea  TFarsaw;  Zaini- 
nyi's  charge,  BBl-2;  is  relieved  of  his  command,  603; 
M9-4'^  ai^iS^n^S^a""*  attending  hlg  osmpalgn,  etc., 

PsosT,  Gen.  D.  M.,  surprised  and  captured,  490. 

FoarnvB  Slate  Law,  109;  ai0to224;  212-13. 

Fulton,  Robert,  18;  Eh  Whitney  to,  65;  68. 

G. 

Gainbs,  Gen.,  ordered  to  Geoi^ia,  103;  instructed 

Gallatin,  Mr,,  approaches  Great  Britain  with 

respect  to  fugitive  slaves,  116. 
Gamble,  H.R.,  signer  ofa  letter  to  Lovejoy,  131; 


>e  .Missr 


of  Mlssc_.^  _... 

Gantt,  Gem.  B.W.,on  Unionism  in  ArkaDsaa,515. 

Gardnee,  Heut.  C«l.,  killed  at  Bull  Run,  542. 

Gaenbr,  Mabqabbt,  the  case  of,  219. 

Garnbtt,  MuacOB  R.  H,  of  T^,  eiultingly  pro- 
claims ihe  secession  of  8.  a,abWa8hlnEton,4U7;letter 
to  Trescott,  of  S.  C  479-30. 

Garnett,  Gen.  Robert  S.,  attacked  at  Laurel 

" "    "     'ck'sIMrd,  S23;hisdeath,62*. 

Va.,  reports  in  favor  of  slave- 
„,.,.....„  .„  ...M.4.UU  Territory,  E3. 

Gabrard,  Col.,  in  command  at  Wildcat,  615. 

Garrett,  J.  W.,  President  of  B.  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road; his  dispstch  to  the  Baltimore  authuritiea,  485: 466, 

Garrisohlaks,  The,  116;  117. 

Gabkison,  Wm.  Llotd  114;  sketch  of  hia  life. 


Garnett,  Mb.,  c 


115  to 


;  127;  1 


Gasconade  Bridge,  Mo.,' burnt  by  Rebels,  491. 
Gaston  Judob  WM.,of  N.  C,  his  opinion  applied 


Gauley  Bridqe,  burnt  by  Geo.  Wise,  531. 
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G*tTLBT  MorST,  Boaecvana'3  attempt  on,  526. 

Gbary  4  Weli^  in  the  Alton  riots,  137. 

Geabt,  Ges.,  captures  Bolivar  H^hta,  G20. 

Geabt,  Johs  W.,  GoTernoc  of  Kansas,  249. 

Qeh.  Armstbono,  The  Pbitatber,  603. 

Geiiiasnf /Jaioersal  Emuaoipatiml,  The,  112. 

Gbobqb  IV.,  Manifesto  of  Jan.  9th,  1813,  607. 

GBOBaiA,settlementof,l>;  Oglethorpe,  31;  oppo- 
BttlDn  m,  ind  intradDctian  of,  Slareiy,  Si:  Datien  Be- 
BolstloDa  on  eiimrf,  SS ;  oonsaTrenite  oL  in  the  Docln- 
raUon  nf  Independence,  35 ;  Dlave  populaUoD  In  17^ ; 
troops  flunlalied  during  the  Eavolntlon,  M;  hat  terri- 
toii^QlHlniK.ST;  Dedefl her tairltoiy, CO:  In Cflnoeotiun 
with  the  Cotton  Gin,  «B  to  B6j  Qov.Tronp  BjmjB- 
thlies  wlIU  the  NnlllSan,  lOD;  lur  peFadionstreUment 
oftlialndliuiMOSIolW:  1081  she  oftera  s  rewaivl  for 
the  arrest  of  Oirrieon,  ISS:  wlthdrBve  from  the  Demo- 
eralic  Convantton,  816:  Mr,  Gsnicten  protests,  BIB; 
gccesslon  raaetlnE  In,  SSO;  Mllilsr;  C^nveuMun  at 
UllledgavlUe.  sail  SMphens's  Unton  speech.  343  to 
344;  hernppeal  tor  daW  kept  Bscrat  in  the  South  Caru- 
llna  Oontanaon,  WSfSeoessfon  of  end  Tolo  thereon, 
34T;  DDpnlBUDoln  1860,  tSl  i  oRerg  Tolunteers  t..  Houlh 
CBrolIua,410;  mImtb  of  Pedaral  property  by,  411. 

Ghent,  Tbbait  of,  102 ;  do.  resultB,  176, 

GlDDlSQS,  JosHDA  R.,  159;  32!, 

GiLMiS,  Mr.,  of  Alton,  IlL,  139  to  141. 

GitMBB,  JoHH  A.,  of  N.  C,  reaolutioQ  by,  305-G. 

GiLUBR,  Thos.  W.,  to  The Madisoaian,  166;  158. 

Gist,  G^t.,  of  S.  C,  aumnioiia  bis  Legislature, 
331);  his  Mess^,  330-31. 

QLBASos',CApr.,  at  siege  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  588-9. 

Glbs,  Mb,,  of  Miss.,  in  Dem.  ConTention,  314. 

GWe,  The,  143. 

GODPRBT,  GlLHAS  &  Co.,  in  Altonmob,  139-141. 

Gold,  export  o£  by  Slh  Decennial  Ceusua,  23. 

GoMAB,  Teiaa,  battle  at,  150. 

GcioiiBLL.  William,  114;  125. 

GOBMAS,  GbH.,  ftt  Edward's  Terry,  624. 

GOSPOBT ;  see  Nobpole. 

GoTT,  Dakibl,  of  N.  Y.,  his  resolve  condemning 


fl-Trodel 


leFedera 


GBAfTON,  Va,,  521;  522. 

Graham,  Wk.  A.,of  N.  C,  forTice-PrBsident,233. 

Gbast,  Gbs.  U.  S.,  218;  soiioita  reeoforeemenla 
of  Fremont,  53Ti  sends  troops  agnlnst  Jeff.  Thompson, 
CBl;  his  attack  on  the  Bebels  at  Belmont.  094  tu  fiftT ; 


Great  Bhitais,  ber  tardy  recogpitiou  of  our 
iBflepsndence,  II;  flrjt  tmHle  in  shives  by,  S3;  eorly 
judicial  uplDtuns  on  the  Slttve-Traile,  £0;  slloslon  lo, 
8S:  prsjndice  n^nst  the  Cotton  Gin, 62;  Che  war  of 


1003,103;  accused  or  Intriji 


'1^  record  to 
0j6  Holy  Alliance,  1167; 
Ji  Spain, ^70;  199;  uUon 


Gnsland  In  the  Wnr  of  1312^  603;  Mnsnn 


n  the   Frlno 


Manlfei 
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1313;  theQacen'sProchumtlon  of  13B1,  607 :  demands 
and  raceJYCS  the  persons  of  MssoQ  and  a  Udell,  603. 

Gebblb,  Lt.  Johx  T.,  iiilied  at  Great  Bethel,  531. 

Geebse,  Mas.  Gbs.,  befriends  Whitney,  60-Cl. 

GsBES,  one  of  Jolin  Brown's  men,  294;  298-9. 

Obebsvillb,  Tenn.,  GnioQ  Convention  at,  483. 

Gkboo,  Col.  MiXCT,  at  Vienna,  Va.,  633. 

GaiBa,  JcsTiCB,  217 ;  on  Bred  Scott,  257. 

Gbow,  Gai.ubha,  of  Pa,,  offers  a  bill  for  tho  ad- 
misrfon  of  Kansas,  251 ;  la  a  candidate  for  Speaker, 
3IM ;  chosen  gpeaker  at  the  Hstrs  9essIod,  655. 

Gruber,  Rgt.  Jacob,  !09. 

GsosBT,  Fblis,  beaten  by  John  Bell,  179. 

GuTHBES,  Jau^  of  Kv.,  in  the  Democratic  Oon- 
— .,..-   .[  |g^  gjY;  Sl°-  ■■■-  -- '  '"  "-"  ■" — 


Con&rei 


-8;  his  plan 


imbli^,  a, 


adopted  pmpoaltinns,  402;  lakes   part  In  tlia  Unio' 
meeting  at  l!.DUlsvllle.  493. 
GuTANDOTTE,  Va,,  captured  by  Rebels,  526. 


Haoclby,  PnoF.  Chas.  W.,  to  Jeff.  Davis,  512. 
IlAaBBSTOWM,  Md.,  John  Brown  at,  288. 
Haoqbbtt,  Liedt.  Col.,  killeil  at  Bull  Bun,  545. 
Haldbrmaji,  Dr.  J.  A.,  36. 
Hale,  John  P.,  of  N.  H.,  171 ;  176 ;  nominated 

tion  of  \he  Horfol'k  NaVy  Yard,  47&-1;  4JJ. 

Hall,  Willaiid  P.,  of  Uo.,  235;  chosen  Lieut. 
Governor  of  his  State,  618. 

Halleck,  Ges.  Hbnbt  W.,  succeeds  to  tlie  com- 
mand in  Missouri,  504. 

Hamilioh,  Alexabpbe,  42 ;  letter  tVom  Lafay- 
ette to,  01 ;  8-2 ;  JOT ;  letter  to  Madlaon,  851. 

Hamilton,  Andrew  J.,  of  Tesas,  339 ;  350. 

Hamilton,  Gen.  James,  Jr.,  of  S.  C,  169. 

Hamlet,  James,  a  fuf^itive  slave,  215. 

HiMUK,  Hahkibai,  189;  nominated  for  Vice- 


Haunbr,  Rev.  Jambs  G.,  on  Slavery,  G31. 

Hampton,  Vb.,  burnt  by  ilagruder's  order,  529. 

Hampton,  Col.,  wounded  at  Bull  Run,  543. 

Mardt,  Comuandbe  Robert,  603. 

Habdwickb,  Lorc,  on  Slavery,  29. 

Harlan,  Mr.,  of  Iowa,  307. 

Harney,  Gbn.  Wm.  S.,  mates  a  compact  with 
Gen.  Piioe ;  Is  superseded,  491. 

HAKPaR's  Ferry,  414;  arsenal  fired  and  evacu- 
ated, 402 ;  evacnsted  by  Eebels,  S35.    See  Jouk  Beowb. 

Harrisbubo,  Pa.,  fugitiye-slave  arrests  at,  216. 

HAHBiaBURO,  Teiaa,  burnt  by  Santa  Anna,  150. 

Harris,  Gov.  Isham  G.,  of  Tenn.,  349;  liis  an- 
swer to  the  President's  requisition,  409;  4S3;  eii. 

Harris,  Gen.,  (Rebel,)  574;   57G;  589. 

Harrison,  Wh.  Henry,  52-3  ;  154;  516. 

Habtkprd  Convektioh,  The,  86. 

Hattbbas,  bombardment  of  the  forts  at,  699; 
their  captnre,  600 ;  627. 

Hawbs,  Richard,  of  Ky.,  allusion  to,  509 ;  suo- 


i  '  ProvlB 
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Hawkinb,  Capt.,  at  Frederiektown,  Mo.,  591. 

Hawkins,  Col.,  (Union,)  600. 

H.iwKJNS,  Jn..  the  first  English  slave-trader,  28. 

Haynb,  Ool.,  sent  to  W.  by  Gov.  Pickens,  412. 

Hatse,  Robbet  Y.,«6;  93. 

Hazeliiobs*,  Isaac,  speech  at  the  Philadelphia 

•  Peace' meetlna,  366. 
HAKic-r,  with  Brown,  298;  iseiecuted,  199. 
IIeintzbujan,  Gen.  S  P.,  wounded  at  Bull  Run, 

545;  official  report  of  tlie  tattle,  &W;  651. 

Helper,  Hinton  E.,  304 

HEirBBiOKS,  T.  A.,  of  Ind.,  beaten  by  Lane,  326. 

IIesby,  At, ft.,  ITayor  of  Philadelphia ;  calls  a 
•Peace'  meeting,  36S;  his  speech,  863 ;  his  prohiblUon 
of  G.  W.  CurU^  367  i  496. 

Henry,  GnsTAvus  A.,  a  Commissioner  from  Ten- 
nessee to  the  CoJitedency,  432. 

IIBNRY,  Patrick,  33;  43;  apeecii  against  con- 

Hebkimer,  N.  Yt  Dem.  Convenlaon  at,  166. 

Hickory  Point,  Ks.,  Free-Stato  meeting  at,  242. 

Hicks,  Got.  Thos.  H.,  of  Md.,  refuses  to  eon- 
veno  his  Legislature,  849 ;  461 ;  harangues  the  Balli- 
nioromob,464;  465;  hie  Interview  with  the  Pretiilent, 
465;  letter  from  Secretary  Seward  to,  467;  469;  his 
■'    -       --.  the  Li^slature,  470-71;  issues  a  pmcUuua. 
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Hoar,  SiuuEL,  aecount  of  his  mission  to  South. 

Carollns,i;sto  1S5;  his  olflolaL  report,  IS* 
HoQCB,  Geo.  E.,  of  Ky.,  in  Rebel  Congreaa,  617, 
HOLLisa,  CoMMAKDEB,  his  Mississippi  flglit,  603. 
HoLJiAlf,  Mb.,  of  led.,  560;  5G1. 
Holms,  Jobs,  of  Mass.,  19;  his  rote  on  the 

Missouri  Compromtae,  80;  sm. 
How,  Joseph,  of  Ky.,  Secretary  of  War,  499, 
Hopkins,  Ret,  Samcbl,  37;  71;  254^5. 
Houston,  Sam.,  149;  goes  to  Tesaa,  lOO;  con- 

fcrawtih  Jocksi>ii,15l!  Bents  KunuelLs  fur  Qovemur, 

33>:  bixrtestb.SlD.    S«  Tbta& 
HcGBR,  Gbs.,  commands  near  Fort  Monroe,  529. 
Hushes,  Frascis  W.,  439. 
HuMPHRET,  Rev.  Lbtseb,  John  Brown  to,  297. 

HOXT,  GEH.  IIBMUCAS,  151. 

HtraiBK,  Gbs.  Datid,  wounded  at  Bull  Run, 

M5;  651:  S93;  B94, 
Htjsteb,  R.  M.  T.,  of  Ta.,  317;  a  OommiaaLoner 

from  Davis  to  Qov.  Jackaoii,  67T. 
Hc.VTBHsiiLLE,  Va.,  Rebel  post  captured,  521. 
Hutohinsons,  The,  MoClellan  espela,  G29-30. 


Ibektille,  erects  a  fort  on 

Ibbahiu  Pacha,  plants  cotton  in  li^gypV 

iLUsoiS,  the  Douglas-Lincoln  debate  in,  301;  the 
result,  303;  the  State  plediea  aaslstincrj  to  tlie  Ken- 
tucky Unloniats,  406.   ^ee  Caibo  and  Altom. 

lupOBTS,  value  of,  by  8th  decennial  census,  23. 

Indiana,  Bepublicana  beaten  in,  301;  Republi- 
ainsamMijrityin.3iil>:  the  State  pledges  ssBistonce  te 
the  Kentucky  Unionists,  4DS. 

IsBiASA  Terbttort  formation  of,  eflbrta  to  in- 
troduce Slsverr,  etc,  02-8. 

iNDiANAPOLia,  Ind.,  President  Unooln  at,  419. 

IsDiAS  Goes,  19 ;  annual  product  of  in  1859,  22. 

INDIAMOLA,  Texas,  Star  of  Che  West  seized  at,  413. 

IsDiANS,  enslavement  of,  27;  do.  by  the  Puri- 
...,  on.  . — . .-. ^.  __,  oherokeea  by 


;s  them  from  the 


«TasBeII^IlM;  treaties  made  wt 


Georgia ;  President  AilMiis  prot 

Georgian  suthorltles,  eto.,  IDS;  Pre^deqt  Jacksoi 

Tora  their  espnlsion  from  Georgia,  1 ' 

iKMOd  of  by  lottery,  IDS :  Georgia 

of  KauEU,  -Aiv. 
Ingbbsoll,  Charles  J.,  of  Pa^  reporta  in  fhvor 

of  AnnesatioB,171;  estrKt  from  speech  in  lM-\  ISfl, 
IsGERsoLi,  Joseph  R.,  of  Pa.,  speech  at  the  Phil- 

lowA,  diminished  Republican  vote  in,  300-301. 
Iredell,  Jaiies,  of  N.  C,  eiplaina  the  omission 

of  the  nord  slave  In  the  Constitution.  IS. 
laos,  product  of,  pig  and  wrought,  23. 
laviNB,  Col.,  croasea  into  Weat  Virgjnia,  521. 
IvEKSOS,  Alp., of  6a.,  'fire-eating'  speech o^  373, 


Jacksoit,  Andrew,  contrasted  with  Calhoun' 
Iheir  early  life ;  are  chosen  President  and  Vice-Prc^- 
deut,inl%etD.,  SS-S;  he  adTocates  the  Protective 
system,  S9;  Is  reeleotadlnissies;  his  orders  to  Gen, 
Oolleotor  of  Charleston, 


promise  Turiff,  (  _   _ 

thereon,  IIB;  neguHates  a  treaty  with  the  ChotoSees  in 
1311,102;  his  election  in  1833;  Tie  Ignoroa  the  rlKhlBof 
the  Indians;  extmclfmin  tlsMeasaie,  lOi;  hladupli- 
eity  wiih  the  Indians  IM;  permits  GeorEla  W  dffy  the 
U.  S.  Conit  decree,  lOS;  hisMesaase  on  the  cironlatioa 


fugftiye  1 


of  Abolition  docnments,  11 


Jacksom,  CiiAIBORNB  p.,  of  Mo,,  chosen  Gov- 
ernor, 341 ;  thiiy  committed  to  BecesBiou.  S12 ;  eslls  his 
Leiialature  together,  849 ;  his  reply  to  the  Presidont'B 
call  for  troops,  4e«;  his  election  as  Governor  of  Mo„ 
483;  43B;  issnee  a  circniar;  calls  fOr  5tt,0O0  miliUo,  431- 
2;  allusion  to.50ft;  hlsmllitiry  appointmcnU;  hollies 
to  Warsaw,  514 ;  retreats  thronsh  Carthage,  675;  his 
Declaration  of  Independence,  571;  m^otStes  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Confederjuy,  67T:  assembles  his  Lc^slo- 
tnre  at  Neosho,  and  has  an  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
passed,  669-90. 

Jackson,  Gen.  H  R,,  commands  Rebel  forcai 
BtMoaterCT,Va^024;  BM. 

Jackson,  Gbs.,  ("  Stonewall")  falls  back  before 
Patterson's  adyaJce,  B85. 

Jaocsos,  Mb.,  of  Mass.,  petitions  for  Abolitian 
In  the  Feder^  District.  143. 

Jackson,  the  hotel-keeper  at  Alexandria,  kills 

Jacksos;  see  I'oetJacksos  and  Camp  jACKfso.-r. 
Jacobin^  The,  their  demands  of  tlie  U.  S,  260. 
Jamison,  Ges.  D.  F„  of  S,  C,  chosen  President 

Jat,  John,  his  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  83 ; 
PrcsldentoftheN.Y.EmancipationBociety.m;  255; 
his  Treaty  burnt  in  the  etreels,  265. 

Jbffbrsos,  Thomas,  18;  ratation  from  "Notes 
on  Vlivinia,"2I:  83;  extraat  tlnm  the  original  Declara- 
tion nrladepi'ndenoB;  bis  reasons  Ibrthe  omission  of 
a  certain  passage, etc,  34;  95;  presents  Viieinls's  deed 
of  oes^on.8a;Tila  Ordlnanoa  of  1781,89;  &;  63;  in- 
structions to  Livingston,  6B;  his  diplomacy  with 
Franca  and  pnrehase  of  Lonfsiana,  65-6;  recummenils 
the  Cottan«in,  «S;  takes  the  Sonthem  view  of  the 
Ulssoiui  question,  79;  letisr  from  Adams  on  tho  ques- 
tion, 61 ;  bueames  tlie  leader  of  the  ■  Uepubile^s,'  or 
'Anti-Fedcraliets,'  83;  h!a  authorship  i^  the  Eosoln- 
tluns  of  '98, 88:  his  muwnetltational  Lonlslma scheme, 
84;  letters  la  Senator  Breoklnrlitge  and  WlhumO.H'ioh- 
ohis,B3;  offidalroeommendatlonoftheProteiitlYosyB- 
4. —  cf..  ,™.  „,.  ,g^.  jijj  (jjpjjgQ  pailif,  S64-6;  his 
ure  ofa  i»nti^^58;  allnslon  to, 
1  Messt^  of  Jeff  Davis,  4117. 

Jenkins,  Col.,  enrprises  Ghiyandotts,  Ta.,  626. 

JoilKSOM,  Albk.  B.,  speech  of,  at  Albany,  389- 
-90;  effeetofhia  sentiniontson  the  Kebela.  39ft 

Johnson,    Andebw,   of   Tenn,,    voted    for 


biion'of  tie  m 


407;  , 


1,  811;  speaks 


>a  hi  the  t 


burnt  in  efflCT 


.  of  the 
:  Memphis, 

JoHuisoN,  Bradley  T,,  dispatiA^  Som  Kane,  465. 
Johnbon,  Geo.  W.  flees  from  Kentucky  to  the 

Confederacy,  614;  chosen  'Provisional'  Governor,  61T; 

dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Kichard  Hiwes,  617. 
Johnson,  Hekschei,  v.,  of  6a.,  nominated  for 

Tice-Pre^dent  by  the  Douglas  Committee,  818;  votes 

ag^nst  the  Georgia  Ordinance  of  SeeesslOQ,  31T. 
JOHNSOS,  J.  P.,  of  Ark.,  announces  the  withdrawal 

of  that  State  from  the  Democratic  Convention,  316. 
Johnson,  Judge,  on  the  Cotton-Giu,  65. 
Johnson,  Lieut.-Col.,  killed  at  Bull  Run,  543, 
Johnson,  Reverdy,  on  J.  C.  Callioun,  357-8. 
Johnson,  Rbv.  Thomas,  settled  in  Kansas,  2S5, 
JoHNBOS,  Richard  M.,  an  amalgamationist,  13G. 
Johnson,  Thos.  B.,  of  Ky.,  in  Conf  Congress,  Gil. 
Johnson,  Waldo  P.,  of  Mo.,  offers  a  '  Peace'  ra- 


e  In  the  S 


le,  6IL 


Johnson,  Wu.  Cost,  of  Md.,  c 


3  resolves  t; 


reject  Abolition  petitions,  146. 
JoH.ysTOM,  Ooi.  Edwakd,  commands  tlio  Eebeis 

at  Alleghany  Summit,  Ta,,  6!7. 
Johnston,  Obn,  Joseph  E.,  evacuates  Harper's 

Ferry,  olo.,  636 ;  is  left  at  liberty  to  reciiforoe  Beauro- 

619;  0HtranksBeaiircgard,5M;  allusion IMl™*^ 
Johnston,  Josiah  8.,  of  La.,  on  Cuba.  263. 
Jones,  Coi,.,  (Rebel,)  wounded  at  Bull  Run,  542. 
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JoSES,  Col.  Jai(e3  A.,  AUejUany  Summit,  527. 
Jones,  Lieut.,  eyaouatea  Harper's  Ferry,  G42. 
Jokes,  Sheriff  S.^uoel  J.,  a  Border  RufGan 

M/i;  throstena  to bombsrd  Lsnrcnce. 214. 
Jordan',  Col.,  (Bebel.)  boasts  of  having  receive! 

deUilB  of  ODF  pirn  of  bUtle  iKfon  Bull  Knii,  5Sa 
Joseph,  Tub,  captured  by  the  SaTaonah,  508. 
Jmrnalofthe  Times,  The,  115. 
JuDAH,  TnE,  destroyed  at  Pensacola,  601-2. 
Jutuy,  GrEoaoB  W^  of  Ind.,  nominated  for  Vice 

PtBsidont  by  the  FroB-SoilerB,  2M. 

E. 

KiGL   J.  H.,  I 

Brown  at  Tope__„., 

SSa;  klliDd  at  Il^nr'a  Ferry,  iSi. 

Kasawua:   see  West  VinGKiA. 

Kane,  Jubge  Jons  K.,  letter  to  from  Polk,  1G9; 
his  decision  In  Che  case  of  Eatihsmls.Wllllima,  2ie. 

KaKb,  GeOoGB  p.,  Marshal  of  the  Baltimoro  Po- 
lice, 421;  pots  a  stop  10  th«  riot  BtliaUimorn.  464;  his 

Jlc^eniy  by  Gpn.fiiitior.'W. 
Kansas,  the  Nebraska-KanSBa  stru^le,  224  k> 
251;  oilmiliod  sb  s  State,  251.    (See  Joii.t  Bkdwk, 

Keaksarqh  U.  S.  Gunboat,  blockades  the  Sum- 
ter BtGlbnltur.  603. 

Kettt,  Lawrescb  M.,  of  S.  C,  an  abettor  of  the 
SBEiuU  on  Samncr,  299 ;  Id  Scoe^on  Convention,  S4S. 

Eeluiy,  Col.,  of  W.  Va.,  ia  command  of  Camp 

cdalPhillpiJl.B^fejpliiresKoimieyf'etciiM.'™ 
Kelly,  Wiluaji,  at  Tweddie  Hall,  388. 
Kendall,  Amos,  to  P.  M.  at  Charleston,  129. 
Kestcckt,  17;   slave  population  in  17DI),  3G; 
umiqimnuol  V  devoted  to  Jefferson,  etc,  S3 ;  the  KcBola- 
llunsof  'Sd,  S3;  wllbdrawnl  of  delegites  n^ini  the  Uoni- 
\aa  ConrenlloB,  BIS;  MagolEa  eleclfd  Oovornor,  B3S; 
Ml  ooDTsa  towsrd  Bunlli  CitrollDii,  84l>:  the  State  re- 
mains In  the  DniuB,B49;  pnpnlntlonlnlBaa  851;  Leg- 
islature of,  propoBsa  a  peueru  Conveutloa  of  the  Slat^'B, 

for  troops,  460;  proereBS  of  BecdoBlouln;  Mnffoflin^b 
mesaiBfl.4»2-S;I.«iaatnreKmnlrn  loyal;  Union  meet- 
ing In  Louisville,  493.4;  the  nature  of  the  Stue  Guard ; 
Buekner;  Legtalatnre  reAssamblefl;  speaeh  of  Kous- 
■esn,  4U^ ;  neatnilltT  Motlmenta  of  the  LeelsMure ; 
BlecUonliirtha'Pu>wGonveatlan,'49e;setlvUrortha 
Becessiohlets:  vote  of  the  Btate  lU  CongKSsmeu,  496; 
her  Members  nt  the  ertn  session,  ESS;  FresMcnt's 
IdcsfioEe  with  reirnrd  to  her  neutrally,  ti&T ;  Kcbels  In 
the  n^estcm  ponlon  threaUn  Cairo,  SSS;  disposition 
of  Fcileral  troopj,  SST;  review  of  her  political  oourse, 
OOS-D;  her  voce  for  the  Union;  Union  Lctdslature  as- 
sembles, eO»;  Ma^YifBD'e  letter  to  the  FreeidenC,  mo ; 
the  reply,  Oil;  ^igoffin^s  Mesasge,  612;  loyal  resolves 
DTtba  Ledslsture;  Gen.  Grunt  ocenpie*  Faduaili,  612 ; 
Gens.  PoiiandZallleoffiir  Invade  the  Stalo,  613;  e£-GoT. 
Uoiehead  orrestea;  ZolUooSer  sutures  BarboursfUle, 
ei4;  Brncklnrldao'a  Addrass,  eiS;  Gen.  BheruiaD  euc- 
oeeds  Anderson,  619;  Uie  afiUiB  at  Wild-Cat  and  Flhe- 
ton,  61<!;  Sohoepraremat;  proceedings  of  tbe  Seoes- 
rton  Convention  ut  KusseUvllle,  HIT. 

Kentucky  Yeoniaa,  The,  im.  fugitive  slaves,  217. 

KlDNAPFlNO,  coses  of,  217. 

KlLLlNGEO,  Mk.,  in  American  Convention,  217. 

Kino,  Rufus,  remarks  in  Convention,  42. 

Kino,  Thouas  Putleb,  goes  to  California,  201. 

KiNQ,  Wll.  R.,  Minister  to  Paris;  is  instructed 
by  CMhoun  as  W  Annesatlon,  16J:  dononnoes  Clay's 
Comjlrouilfe.SOo;  nnminuled  for  Vlee-Preeldent,  !22. 

KiNQWOOn,  Va  ,  Union  meeting  at,  S18. 

"KNiGirra  op  TiiE  Golden  Cir.cLE,"  their  influ- 
ence ac  the  South,  8W ;  do.  in  Kentucky,  403. 

Kaua,  Jons  M.,  Mayor  of  Alton,  14:1. 


Lafatbtte,  letter  from  Wasliington  to,  51:  let 

Icr  from.  In  prison.  SI;  letter  to  HamllCun.  SI;  !M. 
Lamon,  Col.  Ward  il.,  visits  Charleston,  542, 


Lane,  Gbh.  Jakes  H.,  turns  back  the  Border 
Bumans,2^:lnCongrcES,GIM;  i&5\  SST;  593. 

iMis,  Joseph,  of  Oregon,  in  the  Dem.  Conveti- 
tiou  of  1600,317;  nomioatea  for  Viae- J'resident,  319; 

La  Salle,  voyages  on  the  Mississippi,  64 ;   147, 
LiUMAN,  Col.,  wounded  ot  Belmont,  697. 
Laurel  Hill,  Vn.,  fight  at,  622-3. 
Lattkbns,  Hehky,  letter  from  Washington  to, 

I»;  KM;  letter  to  hia  son,  Sfl. 
Law,  Geoboe,  in  the  American  Convention  of 

ISjB,  241;  blB  lett^  to  the  President.  46J-8. 
Lawless,  Juwjb,  hia  charge  at  St  Louis,  134. 
Lawhhnce.  Abbott,  of  Mass.,  in  the  Whig  Con- 

ventiiui  of  I84S,  JSft 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  the  founding  of,  236 ;  illegal 


ete.,  2 


2S1-S;  the  fight  at,  £t 
Lay,  Col.  Q.  W.,  goes  to  Charleston,  442. 
Leavenwoeth,  Kansas,  oul;^gea  at,  230;  3.15. 
Leavitt,  Judge,  In  ease  of  Uiu^aret  Gamer,  2 1 9: 
Lecomptoh,  Kansas,  Convention  at,  240. 
Lecoupton  Cosstiiutiob,  The,  aubmitted  to  a 

vote  of  the  people,  3i»-M ;  ftnnlly  nrfeeted,  250. 

Lee,  Col,,  (Union,)  at  Ball's  Bliifl;  623. 

Lee,  Gen.  Robert  £.,  brings  leenforcements 
against  old  Brown  nt  Harper's  Ferry.  293 ;  takes  com- 
mand of  Rebel  forces  In  Virginia,  fclS,  comuuuidB  in 
West  Vli^la,  520-6. 

Lebmah,  Wm.  H.,  killed  at  Harper's  Ferrj,  292. 

LEieii,BE.\j.WATKms,Comm'rtoS.C.,  100;  III!. 

Lesbsnb,  Mu.,  of  S.  C.,  ^voTB  '  coaperation,'  333. 

Letohbr,  John,  his  politics,  etc,  225 :  his  pecu- 
liar poalHon  as  Governor  of  Vlriiinla.340;  hastes  Ui 
Join  the  Otitors,  842;  colls  lila  LegislutiTre  together, 
MS :  his  letters  to  L.¥.  Clover,  of  111.,  897 ;  oonslitej  a 
Newtlnglund  past  fUrglTenes«,43S;  his  answH'totku 
President's  requisition,  4G9;  465:  proolahiis  the  adop- 
Uon  of  the  Confademte  Constitution,  516;  pmclumation 
adlingoutthem]llthi,G161obi;;  hla Message  on  tbe 
proceedings  in  West  Virginia,  etii,  610, 

Lewihsvillb,  Va.,  rsoocupied  by  our  army,  620. 

Lex,  Charles  E.,  speech  at  Phikdclphia,3<i5. 

Lgxington,  Mo.,  a  Border  BufGan  rendezvous, 

official  report,  68S-B;  why 'not  retutofced,  S93-1. 

Uberator,  The,  116;  122. 

Liberia,  colonization  of,  7  2. 

Liberty,  Mo.,  Federal  Arsenal  seised  at,  490. 

Lincoln,  Arrauail  in  the  Rep.  Convention  of 
1BS6,  240;  his  ranvasB  S  Illinois  with  DouglsL  BOl; 
bia  speeches  there,  391-4;  nominated  fiir  the  Preaidencv, 
321;  his  positionhi  the  amvasB  defined,  322;  review  of 
the  canvass, 323 to  82S;  olasalfiod  tnblauf  ibe  vote,  3ZS; 
351;  403;  Bracklnrldindeehirea  Urn  duly  elected;  his 
Journey  to  the  capital,  41S;  epeeebes  at  Indlanauolla, 
Columbus,  and  Pltlehurgh.  419;  aneechatPhUudelphiiL 
413-20;  bis  Iiiangiual,4S2  to  ^;  refleetlans,  and 
oiJnIoDB  of  the  Press  thenon,  ^1-4;  his  Cuhluat,423; 
hlB  iocredoUty,  etc,  423;  re^  to  Ihe  Tltvinla  Gom- 
mls^onera,  4IS;  prochunation  culling  fbr  7t^030  Imops, 
453-4;  opiBloiB  of  the  Preea,  4S4  to  403;  i-e|illcs  6t 
Bouthem  Gnvomon;  spirit  of  Bonthem  Press, 459  to 
401 ;  holda  on  Interview  with  Gov.  Hlcfcs  and  Mayor 
Bruwti,  403;  with  the  Young  Hen's  ChrlBthui  Com- 
inlCCee,466-7;  letter  from  OeoiKa  Law  to,  437-8;  allu- 
eion  to  t>v  TIM  mehmiHid  Btamiiuir,  410;  vote  cait 
for  him  In  Keatucb-,  492;  494;  49T-S;  tobil  vole  re- 
hIm.AOO;  Haaroaer'streaEhpry, '""     "    " 

~      "[,B(»;610;hfa - 

>  blookade;  oalls  fbr  4%0ua 


ie  lloi4^  StniHf,  508;  510;  his  vlowof  W 
ilDia,  510;  urDclnlms  ■  blookade;  oalls  fbr  42,1... 
e  troops,  Kfd ;  551 ;  hl<  Meesuco  at  the  EitraSi's- 
,655  to  DM;  Gen.  F«monc-alicterto,6S3-4;  Davis 
^es  to.  with  regard  Co  the  nrlvaCeeremen,  59!i ;  Ma- 
lo'e  letter,  uDdthoPreeldent's  reply,  010-11;  direcit. 


LiVINQSIOH,  Kdwaed,  85. 
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LocsE,  JOiis,  on  the  Slave-Trade,  28. 
Loo<;£K,  Jerry,  a  furtive  slave,  215. 
London  Times,    The,   Bussetl'a  estimate  of  oiic 

ftrces  prior  to  Bnll  Run,  650. 
Loss  Star,  order  ofthe,  270;  350. 
J.a\Q8TRKET,  Gen.  Jas.,  at  Blackburn's  ford,  539. 
LoP£Z,  his  intrigues  and  death,  270. 
LoHise,  Ellis  Gray,  his  cliurch  mobbed,  1S6. 
tauis  XIT.,  decides  to  acknowledge  our  Inde- 

LaoisiASA,  53;  purchase  ot;  84r-5;  Whig  or 
*Uninn^  purty  triumph  In.  Sll;  rttbdravs  tnan  th« 
Dftm.  GoDventlon,  Slj;  ja^lslacivfl  litAtf UDtluns.  to  bor 
itelesates.  316 ;  secession  of.  sad  tbo  Totns  there un, 
343;  pDi>iilntlon  In  1SS0,3&I;  seizurs  of  Foileial  lira- 
perlj  In,  «ia:  Bnireoderof  the  cutter  McGlellan  to  the 
■uthuritks  oC  413. 

LouiSTlLLE,  K^,,  dispatch  from,  atmnuncing  the 
order  of  tiie  Mont^umoiy  War  Dopartiaent,  460 ;  [iro- 
seeding*  ofthe  Uiudd  meeting  nt,  463-4. 

LoiasBille  Cmaier,  The,  infamoua  fabrioilion  of 
SOS;  iU  report  of  Bnllliuti.iMS;  eiT. 

Loiiieville  Jowaiii,  The,  on  the  President's  call 
tosrin3,4ttO:  oi>  the  meekery  uf  the  vote  tn  Vlndnla, 
470;  on  the  reijfli  of  terror  In  Tennessee,  4S3 ;  denun- 
<^UonofBDr:kDei,491;  citatlou  Ibim,  611. 

LovEjOY,  Euj.ill  P,  Hketoh  of  his  life,  martyr- 
dom, nod  death,  130  to  14S. 

LovEJOY,  Owes,  of  Ilia.,  374;  560. 

LowB,  Col.,  killed  at  Fredericktowa,  Mo.,  591. 

Lowe,  Col.,  (Union,)  repulsed  at  Scarytowo,  524: 
kflLwl  nt  Ciunifes  Ferry,  5!!L 

Lowe,  Gov.  Locia  E..  to  the  Baltimore  mob,  464. 

Lowe,  Gar.,  of  Iowa,  hia  majority,  300. 

Ludlow,  Db.,  his  eliurch  mobbed,  1 36. 

LuHDY,  Besjamik,  biwrapliioal  sketch  of.  111 
tqllS;  minsi™  to,Ml;  IM;  B53. 

IiYoxs,  Lord,  demands  Mason  and  Slidell,  008. 

iiios,  Robert,  of  S.  C,  to  a  friend  in  Texas,  450. 

LTOff,  Hen.  Kathasibl,  his  Ecrvioes  at  SL 
Lonia ;  espiures  Oen.  Frost's  cnmp,  4IW ;  soeeeeds  Gen. 


Lytle,  Col.,  wounded  at  Caroifes:  Ferry,  525. 


Madison  County,  Miss.,  men  huug  there,  123. 
Madisos,  James,  43;   43;   Ga;  72;   tukes  the 

drari!  Uu,  ViTEinw  EenoLveiof  ITBB,  Si';' HO;  264-5; 

latter  to  HsmlTlou,  357;  497. 
Ifadi^imian,  The.  letter  from  Gilmer  to,  150. 
Maboppis,  Beeiah,  of  Ky.,   elected  Goyemor, 

£33:  his  IJnlon  Aildrees,  Sltt;  his  nnswer  to  (he  Presj. 

494;  496;  M>;  Ms'hds  letter ' to  tSTSiSliient  BID; 
lherep]>-,61l;  M>9«!n,  611,612;  ZoIllcoSer  to,  618. 

ItAGKATn,  JuDOH,  of  H.  C,  336;  345. 

Maorudba,  J.  B.,  606;  629;  S31. 

Maise,  admission  of  intot'ie  Uoion,  T9-S0;  326. 

M.vLLOBY,  Stephen  R.,  of  Fla.,  420. 

MiHCT,  Gov.,  of  N.  Y.,  122;  estract  from  his 
Mewiase,  124;  186;  £S2;  27S. 

Makklb,  C.lPT.,  (Union,)  killed  at  Belmont,  507. 

MAiutAnDKB,  CoL.,routedatI(ooneville,  Uo.,  574. 

lUESnAfcL,  Chief  Justice,  106;    109;  110;  252.   . 

MAfisaALL,  UOMPHEEY,  of  Ky,,  539;   614 

Mahseos,  Col.  GlLMAK,  at  Bull  Ruo,  535. 

Uabiin,  Lqtuer,  44 ;   107. 

Martlasd,  3(i;  flrst  Abolition  Society  in,  107; 

143;  withdraws  fVom  the  Donglss  Convedlion,  313: 

31'J;  populBJonin  1360,851;  461;  «3:  Bullw lands  at 

Ammwlis,  46S-a;  Legialato™  convenes  nt  Frederict, 


Marysvillg,  Kansas,  fraudulent  voting  at,  23S. 

MaS0!<,  Jame3  M.,  3S;  73;  opposei  Chiy's  Com- 
promiae  measures.  201;  212;  attends  the  Ostend  meet- 
m?,  273.  305;  favors  further  efforts  tor  '  conelllMIou,' 
3JS;  332;  40i;  his  letter  to  77i«  (FJiiBftesfar  Ft™(ni«H, 
4ia-»;  SI4:  token  from  the  Trent  bv  Copt  mikea, 
fllK);  isrendered  np  to  Great  Britain,  6oa 

Masok,  Major,  wounded  aC  Bull  Ruu,  543. 

MASSAOHnSErTB,  20;  elava  population  in  1730; 

Ishes  Slavery,  1(8;  125;  Disunion  blntej'nt.  175;'  sends 
Mr.  lloar  to  Charieston.  180;  withdraws  from  the 
Douglas  ConTenUon,  SH;  362. 

Mat,  Henry,  555 :  makes  a  '  personal  explana- 
tion,' 563.4;  Slfi. 

UoCadlet,  Capt.,  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  473-5. 

McCall,Gbk.,  620;   624;   625-6. 

McCalmont,  Col.  J.  S.,  (Union,)  636. 

MoClaHty,  MB„of  Ky.,  492. 

McClbllait,  Qem.  GEa  B.,  490;  his  Address  to 
the  West  Yirrfuians,  520;  521;  6i*;  Laurel  Hill,  Cheit 
Mounuln.sS;  Be4;  fi£S;  S»3;  615;  lakes  command  at 

620^2i"^6m|  626-7;  »'Arquh,to™the  Pohl'iSIL''- flasl 

his  intordlot  ofthe  HutohlnsunB,  etc  £26-680. 
McClellan,  U.  8.  cutter,  betrayed  to  Kebels,  413. 
McClelland,  Eobbbt,  of  Mich.,  189. 
McClueken,  Major,  wounded  at  Belmont,  697. 
McCleENAND,  John  A.,  ofllls.,  189;  195;  30S; 

502-3;  5»7. 
MoCrilus,  Mr.,  of  Me.,  dol^ate  to  Chicago,  321. 
McCuRDY,  Bdwajid,  speech  at  Charleston,  408. 
UcCuLiocH,  Gen.  Ben.,   413;  575;  defeated  at 

Duglipiinsa,  Mo.,  577;  commands  at  Wilson*s  Creek. 

578;  531;  his  proclamation.  Mi;  Is  Joined  by  Price  at 


540;  I 


in  benlt^llle.  X 


isplsn 


te;h>rd  to  the  three  months^  men.  553;  6lk 
McDouoALL,  Mr.,  ofOal.,  571. 
Macfarlakd,  with  Mason  and  SUdell,  606. 
McIsTOSn,  Francis  J.,  burnt  by  a  mob,  ]  34. 
lloIJEAN,  JUDOE,  decision  in  Margaret  Gamer's 

case,  210;  opinion  hi  the  Dred  Scott  cute,  260. 
MECKLEHBUBa  DBCLARATION,  TbB,  35. 

Memphis,  Tbnn.,  celebration  of  Sirath  Carolina's 
secession  at;  Senator  Johneon  burnt  In  efflgy,etc^  407. 

Memphis  Appeal,  The,  citation  from,  697. 

Memphis  A'xdaitdie,  Tin,  citation  from,  507. 

MEica,  Henry,  vote  on  Missouri  Compromise,  80, 

Mehminger,  CH&.  Q.,  of  a  C,  344;  429. 

Mbrvinb^  Com.  Wm.,  destroys  the  Judah,  SOl-2. 

Methodists,  The,  and  Slavery,  120-21. 

Mexico,  148;  170;  war  with,  186-7;  188;  190. 

Milwaukee,  Wise,  fufpljveilave  case  a^  215. 

Milton,  John,  of  Fla.,  in  Dem.  Convention,  314 

Milledqeville,  Ga.,  Military  Convention  at,  337. 

Miles,  WM.PoRCHER,ofS.  C,  33T;  448. 

Miles,  Col.  D.  S.,  at  Bull  Run,  552. 

MiLROY,  Gen.,  (Union,)  627. 

Minnesota,  300;  .301. 

Mississippi,  128;  157:  211:  Footo  chosen  Gov- 
emor.  211;  withdraws  bora  the  Democratie  Conven- 
tion, 814;  330;  341;  sccessioD  of,  anil  the  vote  tlitrcon, 
■    'in  in  1360,  361;  Mr.  Anghsy's 


irienc- 


Missouri,  stme^le  for  [he  m 


m  of,  74  to  81 


ventlon,  31S:  Jachsoa  choson  OoTirnur.  341;  refnses 
til  secedo,3*S;noi>iilaUon la  1369,351;  460;  4SB;  Jacli. 
son  calls  R>r  5I1.»<I0  nillltln.  4111-2:  ^;    ina[>  of  the 
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Xiesaari  Argus,  The,  citation  from,  128 
BirOHEL!^  Col.,  wouuded  at  Wilaon'a  Creek  579 
MoBn.B,  Ala.,  declamtlon of  causes,  etc..  at,3oi, 

4DT :  Sf  isun.  of  Uie  Fnlcral  Arunol  at.  Hi ,  suireoder 

of  [hacutti:r  Cusai.  ItB. 
Mobile  Adcertiaer,  Ifce,  citation  from,  459 
MOSTGOHIBY,  CoL.,rairturearort  Scott,  1S5 
MositOI^  JA3.,75 ; ir  .-j-i0;!54,  ITS,  206,  2m 
MosKon,  Tnos.  B.,  ha,  of  Kt.,  6U,  beeomes  a 

K...  ..V  .v..  T.  ,..,  r- ^^  ^  ttenotor,  ClI 


dinvci 


r.  Thos.  0.,  of  La.,  calls  a  f^eceS3lOIl 

UooaE,  Col'.,  (aebel.)  killed  at  Bull  Run,  Bi5 

ilORBBE.VD,  Chahlbs  S.,  509  ;   614 

ilons,  Hahsah,  her  opinion  of  Oglethorpe,  32 

UoBQAi-,  CiPT.  Jobs,  59T;  6ii 

HoRais,  GouvEitsBiia,  43  to  4j, 

UOKBIS,  ISAAO  N.,  Oflll.,  375. 

ilOBaisos,  Capi.  J.  J.,   Eurranders  the  cutter 
Cans  tg  ihe  EtbcH  <13. 

JIoHSE,  I'KOP.  Samuel  F.  B.,  439, 

IIOUST  Oeead,  Xanaas,  seized  by  the  Border 

EuHlans,  M3. 
MouTos,  Mr.,  of  La.,  withdraws  from  (iie  Dom 

MutLixs,  Mit..  of  S.  C.,  Secession  speech  of,  Uj 
Mi'LLiOAN.  Col.,  la  besieged  in  Xiesiugtou,  5SG 
bis  repuri  of  tbc  eics«,  ^%-i. 


Napoleon,  Ark.,  seizure  of  the  Arsenal  at,  433. 
Napolbon  Bosapartb,  acquires  Louisiana  of 

SiH^u,  U;  Eelta  U  tu  the  United  Blstes.  M;  his  npn- 

cit;  cuiniuireU  >vitlj  tbcOstund  MuDilesIo,  tji. 
yasknik  Bimner,  The,  citation  from,  319, 
HiishvUle  ChaeUe,  The,  extract  from,  434. 
Nashvujji,  Thh  PciTArBEa,  she  bums  tha  Har- 

TBf  Birch;  Isblochailed  bf  IheTTiscanim,et<L,  608. 
Kj.tio.iai  latalligeacsr.  The,  its  letter  from  Henry 

Clny.  lfi2tolM;  on  the  Prerfdenfs  call,«0;  lotwrto, 

EnpiKHL-a  u  h«  from  Gen.  Suutt,  5U>. 
NEBEtASKiL.  the  Kansas  stru^le,  224  to  251. 
KBLSoy,  Q:es.  Wit,  at  Pikeion,  Ky.,  C16, 
Neisos,  JuDgBSAJIUBL,353;  on Dred Scott,  257. 
Kbisos,  TH08..^.B.,of  Tenn.,  renounces  theUnion 

on  hia  "s;  lo  CoDgress,  a5& 
Hbvada  TEBKiTOEr,  oi^fanized  by  Congress,  383. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  pro-Shivery  riots  at,  126. 
NawBT,  D.,  killed  at  Harper's  Perrf,  293. 
NBwUA)iPSinRB,20;  slave  population  in  1790: 

tron]>s  furnlBhed  durins  the  Uevolodiia.sa;  aholleboa 

gluTeri-,  103;  Stite  eloelion  nfiseo.  326l 


IDT;  provldeB  rr>r  Enmnclpatiuti,  lUg;  lienDbliain  U-f- 
umphio,in!S»,*». 

Kbw  Mexico,  in  Congrosa,  190  to  196;  201: 
Pregldeot  Taylor's  Messoce  to  relation  tn,£02;  inCon- 
(TOSBt^-^iL, »»;  Mmoii,  ,fetr.  D.ivla,  Oby,  und  Websltr, 
as  to  aiflvwy  in.  iW  to  aw ;  a08 :  nets  of  ber  Leirtsli- 
turo  wllh  reapect  to  Slavei,  tx.,  302  ti>  3M :  the  ooes- 
lioD  of  in  the  ■  PeBca  Confenaoe,'  4M-6. 

Kbit  Oai-BiNa,  64;    Walker  arrested  at,   276: 

the  Mint  and  CllBloul  Elouee  nt,  412. 

NewOHsana Bie,&!:,on  'Black Republicans,' 437. 


IL    ISDES.  643 

2^e'e  Orleans  F.capmf,  The,  quotation  from,  G*ii. 
ISulLora  w-dUr^i   etc,  BUS.  iU  constraction  of  Lin. 

NeioOrleaite  TruaAiiienam,  The,  titatioillTora,12S. 

hEW  Yoioc,  19,  slave  population  of,  ra  1780; 
troips  furntihed  dnrlng  the  lieTolutloq,  a),  Ltslslii- 
tnre  tA\n  a  Jllnonrl  Ueatricthin,  II  pruM<lrs  fur 
Eminelijition,  108;  aoOoiUMniinBt  f--  "-■—  -' -  '- 


icSOO; 


I   llatnlctjafugitiveslaveat,  BIB 

'ju,rer.  The,  Hi. 

t  II  :^ident'scull,4S6;  457. 

1     >fltch  from  WashinBtoii 

I    I  n  ti>,  341 ;  on  tbo  iwodi- 

I        icntoi'Di'mlon.Bas;  nj^ 

rill     I   .slun.aofl;  lottcrfroniCbnrles- 

i-bi  i,t  1  diifintch  to,  4S3;   on  Kort 

-lpjli.il  horn  Charleslon  to;  di«piiti:h 


tiou  or  n,e  lymti.HIU  V< 


I  from,  that 


Dem. 


led  by  \\ 

Nicholas,  Wilsos  C  ,  letter  from  Jefferson  to,  8S, 
NlLES,  Joss  M  ,  cf  Conn  ,  on  Annoiation,  174. 
JVWm's  flejwtsr,  cititlon  from,  60 ;  110 
N0BFO1.K,  Va.,  seizure  of  the  Navy  Yard  at,  414; 

^;  deatru^un  of'uxo  Turd  and  Ita  coa tenia,  4ie;  tha 
tlment  ^"jlst  ^!^  thc"iwk  of  &1!Mion,4n!™" 
NurfoOc  Iltridd,  The,  rumors  quoted  from,  608. 
N0RB13,  MosBS,  of  N.  H.,  229. 
NorSt  AUtbamian,  The,  letter  fVom  Henry  Clay  o« 
Annexation,  lOfl ;  Una)  letter  from  Cliy.  167. 
I  Cakolika,   siaTO    population  i 

'      ■■    ■-    Ing  tb6&ivolntlun,a8; 

^uo  g\i,,  U;  I!3:  allows  free 


GELfiiue  tf  Federal  proper^  ^?\*^ 


nonilla 


i  the  IXmifliiB 
nbtloa  in  ISW 


. .^ «■  troops.  46B ;  progreai 

eadon:  TocaoD  thoholdlngofBConventina;  n~ 
at  thn  LeelelBtnru,  4S! ;  mwlre  of  the  Canledei^ 

nnig'eaB  with  I'e^ard  ti>;  Ordinance  ""  " '"~ 

1,468.    See  Appended  SbteneSi. 


Oats,  annual  product  of,  by  8th  U.  S.  Census,  22. 

OouiLTBBB,  Judge  IV.  B.,  of  Texas,  339. 

Odbll,  Ma,  537-8. 

OoLETBoapB,  James,  hia  early  history,  and  set- 
tlement of  Geor^li,  SI;  bis  oppoaltloa  lo  Slarery  oad 
the  use  ot  rum  ;Tiia  Integrity,  etc.,  BE 

Ohio,  becomes  ft  State  in  1803,  52;  diminished 
HepablleM  majority  In,  BOO;  KepuWican  miiJiirHr 
swelled  In,  SUl;  pledges  asaialanco  tu  tba  Xentneliy 
UnlonlBli,  4SS. 

Ohio  Slaieeman,  The,  on  the  President's  call,  457. 

O'Kase,  Cou,  (Rebel,)  surprises  Camp  Cole,  675. 

OLunAM,  Wm.S.,  sent  by  Davis  to  Arkansas,  486, 

Olives,  ITortjeoai,  241 :  clio^cn  Seoretary  of 
Statu  in  Mlaaouri,  676.  ■" 
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OnD,  Ges.,  commands  at  Draneaville,  625-6. 
Ordinancb  op  1784,  ISB,  39;   50. 
Ohuisance  or  1787,  Thb,  passage  of,  and  an  ei- 
tr8ctfi-ora,40:  M;  allusion  to,  MS. 

Orddiancb  of  NuujPiaATiotr,  The,  93. 
Obet.OS,  congresMonal  action  upon  the  Territory 

of,  ISO  to  133:  luB  8  DemocnuiQ  m^orltT,  300,  BOl. 

Our,  James  L.,  of  S.  0.,  sent  to  Washington,  411. 

OsAWATOiiiB,  Kansas,  sBcked  and  bornt  by  Bor- 


der Enfl 


>r,  !S4. 


OsiBNi)  jCasipesto,  The,  eitract  from,  273-4r-5. 

Otis,  Harribos  Gray,  122. 

"  Oct  op  the  Tavbrs,"  353. 

OwBS',  Robert  Dale,  oiled  by  Lovejoy,  132, 

OiFOBD,  Eansas,  fraudulent  voting  at,  249 ;  235. 

P. 
Palmer,  Rev.  B.  M.,  Lis  Sermon,  501-2. 
Palmyra,  Kansas,  sacked  by  Border  Ruffians. 
Palittka,  Mo.,  Rebels  defeated  at,  57G. 
Pau>  Alto,  battle  of,  187. 
Palsley,  Daniel,  Lt.-QoT.  of  W.  Virginia,  519. 
Pasama,  the  Congress  at,  267-3. 
Pahkeb,  Auasa  J.,  President  of  the  Tweddle 

HallConyontion,SS9;hiaBi>eech.ase;  896. 
PARSsa,  Mn.,  of  S.  C,  Remarks  of,  in  the  Seces- 

BJon  CoflvenCioii,  S& 

pABEEBSBuaa,  Va.,  ooonpied  by  Unionists,  621. 
Parknll!  Luminanj,  The,  i£o.,  destroyed,  233-9. 
Pabbott,  Lieut.  E.  G.,  takes  the  Savannah,  598. 
PABaos8,6EN.,(Bel)eI,)inKorthernMiflsouri,587. 
Patb,  IL  Clat,  whipped  at  Black-Jack,  244. 
Pattbrsos,  Com.,  destroys  a  Florida  fort,  177. 
Pattbksos,  Geh.  Robert,  538;  crosses  the  Po- 

MflTSoa  kinfonTB  testimony,"  SS6  Ig  63S;  PftttwBrnI 
Qtii.Scu«-saijpitch,  and  Patterson's  reply,  589 :  allu- 


Pairiotaad  Haion,  The,  on  President's  call,  457. 
Pauldiss,  Com.  Hirau.  captures  Walker,  276; 

takes  command  at  NorltiUc  Nary  Yard.  4;B:  Ms  »ork 

of  destruction  there.  476.  ' 
Paw.n-ee.  U.  S.  Ship,  arrives  at  Norfolk  Navy 

Yard,  4t»:  two  of  her  oCBFers  made  prisoners,  416. 
Payxb,  Henry  B.,  of  Ohio,  his  resolves  in  the 

Chsriffiibin  Convention.  810 ;  SJi;  Sl«. 
Patsb,  R.  G.,  threatens  Mr.  Edieridge,  484. 
Fbarce,  Gek.,  reenforoes  Go7.  Jackson,  675. 
Pesram,  Col.  Joax,  defeated  at  EUch  Mountain, 

5M-S ;  is  captured,  "ritli  600  men,  OSa 
PbsninbtOn,  Wm.,  Speaker,  305;  306;  373. 
Pe.isacola,  Fla.,  seizure  of  Federal  property  at, 

419;  Bn^  in  command;  achooner  Judnh  burnt.  601- 


Pbsssylvasia,  slave  popnlati 

fivpublloms  triumpti 

826;  390;  iniuilaoi; 
Fennsyleania  Freeman,  The,  1 1 4. 
Pbsssylvasia  Hali^  burned  by  a  mob,  115. 
Perry,  17.  S.  Brio,  captures  the  Savannah,  598. 
Petrel,  The  Peivateer,  sunk,  599. 
Pettus,  Gov.  Jons  J., of  Miss.,  for  Secession,  347. 
Phelps,  Col.,  in  tha  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  5*J9. 
Philadelphia.  P-i.,  rioM  at,  126;  fuptive-siave 


;   Conv. 


fi'c'uKls  at.  3ST ;'  I 


:  Peaee 
leech 


ofPMSiritnt  LliiCf..., 

Philtuldphia  Pertaaylvanicm,  The,  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Inugur&l,  ISS;  4SI. 


Philanthropist,  The,  112. 

PiiiLBRicK,  Capt.,  (Union,)  at  Bail's  Bluff,  G21. 
Philippi,  Va.,  531-2. 
Phillips,  Wenuell,  116;  117;  142. 
Phillips,  Wm.,  tarred  and  feathered  by  the  Bor- 
der Enmans,  239;  kill  a<l  at  Leaven  worth,  245. 

PicKENa,  Got.  Frahoi3  W.,  of  S.  C,  347 ;  410- 


N.  H.,   nominated    for 

24;  inauanratcd,  ^24;  !26; 

,  „.jernor  orKansaa.  BBS;  dis- 

Leglslatura  at  Topeka,  244;  246; 

-■  -eetli^2T8;intheConve"- 


I;bla1e 


Is.:il9. 


Pierce.   Franelin, 

227;  appointa  itwdt 

persi-s  the  Frw-S 

atO;  dltects  the 

tionoriS6»,S17; 
Pierce,  Gbs.  B.  W.,  at  Big  Bethel,  53l)-31.- 
Piebpont,  Fbancis  H.,  618 ;  chosen  Governor  of 

Virginia,  MB;  appnlnlatwo  Senators.  562. 
PlEETOtJ,  Ky.,  affair  at,  ei6. 
Pillow,  Gen.,  at  the  battle  of  Belmont,  596. 
PiNCKMBY,  Charles  C,  on  the  adoption  of  tha 

ConslitnMon,  43 1.)  45;  speech  of  Jan.  lith,  1781, 49. 
PiKCKNBY,  Henry  L.,  of  S.  C,  144;  145. 
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